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OUIS-PHTLTPPE, the preedit king: of tliP 
5 Titnch, ind one of the m )st remarkablt 
^ IU4 n in Euiopp, w as hoin ni Pans, Ortober 
C, 1770 He IS the eldest son of Louis* 
Philippe-Jo&eph, Euke of Oi leans — ^botte: 
kiionn undu his ic\ijlutioii<iiy title o.' 
Philippere:alite —and of Mane, only daugh- 
lei »ud heuo'5is of the altny Di^e ot Pentliicvie IThte OileaiiL 
bi an ill of Bruibon liinily, of which Loms-Philippe is now 
the h^, ori^nated m Philippe, a^ounm sou of Louis \I1I , 
cieatim t)iiL d'Oilguis by liis tmr bi other Loui-s XlV , and oJ 
ujjwn the Eiencli kiiV^'^ AJjfJgrandson’s great-graudsou Phi- 
Mppe, the fiist Duk^^j leans, ntras twite xnaiiiod, liis setouc 
l^ife bem^ £li4fllS^h Chdilotte of Bohemia, granddaucrhter ( 
Oosnes T of England Prom tins lady the family ar: 
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descended^ and throup'h ^er tra^e a direct relationahip to the line of 
Stuart, and the present royal family of England. While a child, 
JLouis-Philippe was entitTed Duke of Valois ; but on his father 
succeeding to the title of Duke of Orleans in 1785, he became 
Cluke of Chartres, which for a numb^ of years he retained. 

Whatever were the personal and political &ults of Citizen Ega- 
lite, he was a kind father, and beloved by his children, five in 
number, one of whom, however, a daughter, died young. Desir- 
ous of impai*ting to liis family a sound education, in which be 
himself had had the misfortune to be deficient, he committed them 
to the Buperintendenco of Madame de Sillery — ^better known by 
her later adopted title of Countess de Genlis. Notwithstanding 
the subsequent eiTors of this lady, she was eminently qualified, 
by her talents and dispositions, to be an instructress of youth, 
liie principles on wliich she based her plans of education were 
considerably in advance of the age, and such as are only now 
beginning to be generally understoocL She considered that it 
was of the first importance to surround children almost from 
their cradle with happy and cheering influences, to the exclu- 
sion of everything likel^ to contaminate their minds or feel- 
ings. It was necessary, above all things, to implant in them 
a uni'via'sal spirit of love — a love of God and his works, the 
consciousness that all was from the hand of an Almighty Ci'eator 
and Preserver, who willed the happiness of liis creatures. To 
excite -this feeling in her young clmrge* ^lie took every oppor- 
tunity of arousing the sentiment of wonder with i*espect to 
natural phenomena, and then of explaining the seeming marvels 
on principles which an awakening intelligence could be led to 
compi’ebcnd. The other means adopted to form the character 
of her young pupils — the Duke of Valois, Duke of Montpensier, 
the Count Beaujolais, and their sister the Princess Adelaide — 
were equally to be admired. While receiving instructions in 
diflerent branches of jiolitc learning, and in the Chidstian doc- 
trines and graces, from projierly qualified tutors, they learned, 
without labour or pain, to speak English, German, and Italia 
by being attended by domestics who respectively couvei*sed m 
these languages. Nor was their physical education neglecte»' 
The boys were trained to endure all kinds of bodily fotigue, an 
taught a variety of useful and amusing industrial exercises. A,# 
St Leu, a pleasant country residence near Paris, where the 
family resided under the charge of Madame de Genlis, the 
young princes cultivated a small garden under the dii?ection ©f 
a German gardener, while they were instructed in bgtany and 
•the ])ractice of medicine by a medical gentleman, ^who *^as the 
companion of their rambles, ^hey had also ap^licrs, or ^ work- 
shops, in which they were taugh tumit?*’^, ^ L.A*ct-making,'"t» 'sav- 
ing, and carpentry. The young of Valois took pleasu « 

in these pursuits — as what boy would not, "jider proper direci 
tion, and if allowed scope for his ingenuity? He excelled ill 
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cabinet-making ; and, aesieted only by bia brother, the Duke of 
Montpensier, made a handsome cupboard, and a table with 
drawers, for a poor woman in the village of St Leu. 

At this period of his youth, as well as in more advanced years, 
the subject of our memoir gave many tokens of a benevolent and 
noble disposition, sacrificing on many occasions his pocket-mosev 
to relieve distress, and exerting himself to suc co ur the oppressed. W 
Speaking of his progress and character under her tuition, the 
Countess de Genlis observes : The Duke of Chartres has greatly 

improved in disposition during the past year ; he was bom with 

f ood inclinations, and is now become intdligent and virtuous. 

'oBsessing none of the frivolities of the age, he disdains the 
puerilities which occupy the thoughts of so many young mfii of 
rant — such as fashions, dress, trinkets, follies of all kinds, ^aud 
the desire fur novelties. He has no passion for money; he is 
disinterested; despises glare; and is consequently truly noble. 
Finally, he has an excellent heart, which is common to his 
brothers and sister, and which, joined to reflection, is capable of 
producing all other good qualities.’’ 

A favourite method oi instruction pursued by Madame de 
Genlis consisted in taking her young pupils on a vr eiy of 
holiday ex^juraions. Interesting, mral scenes., spots consecrated 
by historic^ transactions, cabinets of curiosities, manufacturing 
establishments, &c. were thus visited, ^ and made the subject of 
useful observation. In the summer of 1*787, the Duchess of 
Orleans and her cldldren, ac^companied by their superintendent, 
visited Spa, the health of the duchess requiring aid from the 
mineral -waters of that celebrated place of resort. A pleasing 
anecdote is related of the Orleans family on the occasion of this 
visit. The health of the duchess having been much improved 
by tlie waters of the Sauveniere— a spring a few miles from tibe 
town in the midst of pleasing scenery — the Duke of Chartres 
and his brothers and sister, prompted by their instructress, re- 
;iolved on giving a gay and comm^oi*ative f^te. Round the 
spring they formed a beautiful walk, removed the stones aaid 
rocks which wei'e in the way, and caused it to be ornamented 
with seats, with small bri(%e8 placed over the toi^ents, and 
covered the suiTounding woods with charming shrubs in flower. 
At the end of the walk conducting to the spring whose -waters 
had been so eflicacious, was a kind of little wood, which had an 
openin^f looking out upon a precipice remarkable for its height, 
and lor being co-vered with majestic piles of rock and trees. 
Beyo^^^yas a landscape of great extent and beauty. In the 
wood^as i^sed by the duke ^ Slid his brothers ana sister an 
alta^to “ GiilfecjjrnDE/’ of -^^te marble, on -which was the 
^^ffiowing ins<a7ptioiI i-^^..i^il waters of the Sauveni^ having 
“^restored the healti^r’^e Duchess of OHeazis, her children have 
I embellished the neighbou^^hood of its springs, and have them- 
selves traced the walks and cleared the woods w^th more assi-' 

• ■ ft 
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duity than the workmen who laboured under their orders/’ On 
the day in question, the young Duke of Chartres expressed 
with grace and effect his iilhil sentiments of devotedness and 
love, but suddenly left the side of his mother, and appeared with 
his brothers and sister, a few seconds afterwards, at the foot of 
the altar, himself holding a clnsel in his hand, and appearing to 
be writing in it the wore! “ GratituAeP The effect was magical ; 
all present were at once charmed and touched ; and jpany a 
cheek was bedewed with pleasurable tears.** 

The same authority from whom we have the above anecdote, 
relates some interesting particulars of a journey which the family 
made about this period to Eu, in Normandy, whence they pro- 
ceeded westward by Havre to the bay of Avranches. Here they 
visited the rocky fortress of St Michael, which, standing within 
the margin of "the sea, is a conspic^uous object for a distance 
of iniiny miles around. Long celebrated for its shrine of St 
Michael, the convent in this island -fort had for ages been 
visited by thousands of devotees, and probably this species of 
celebrity, as well as the natural features of the place, and its 
historical associations, induced the young jirinces of Orleans to 
view it with some degree of interest. Till this period, its 
dungeons had been employed as a state-prison ; and these were 
viewed with melancholy feelings by the young visitors. While 
conducted over these gloomy recesses by the monks, to w'hose 
chai'g'e the prison had been conamitted, the Duke of Chartres 
made some inquiries I’elative to an iron caffe, which had been 
used for the close confinement of prisoners. The monks, in 
reply, told him that the cage was not of iron, but of wood, 
framed of enormous logs, between which were int^’sticcs of the. 
width of three and four linger -breadths. It was then about 
fifteen years since any prisoners had been whollt/ confined 
therein, but any who were violent w^ere sul)ject to the punish- 
ment for twenty-four hours. The Duke of Chartres expressed 
his surprise that so cruel a measure, in so damp a place, should 
be peimitted. The prior replied, that it was his intention, at 
some time or other, to destroy this monument of cruelty, since 
the Count d’Artois (afterw^arus Charles X.) had visited Mount 
St Michael a few months previous, and had positively commanded 
its dengtolition. . “ In that case,” said the Duke of Chartres, “ there 
can be no reason why we should not "all be present at its destruc- 
tion, for that will delight us.” The next morning wat. fixed by 
the prior for the good work of demolition, and the Duke of 
Chartres, with the most touching expression, and ^5?^^ 

Ideally , beyond Ws years, gavt the first blow with his axe'^oT’the 
cage, amidst "tEe“tiffisports, acclimations, an^,;^upplauses <kf,J:he 
prisoners. The Swiss who waQ show this mens ^ 

cage, alone looked grave and disappointbiy.^ he made mone^v/, 
* Reminiflcencefl of Men and ThingB— a Beri^ of interesting papers in Froser'a^f 
Magazine: 184JL .. \ 

4 
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by conducting strangers to view it. When the Duke of Chartres 
was informed of this circumstance, he presented the Swiss with 
ten louis, and with much wit and good humour observed, “ Do 
now, my good Swiss, in future, instead of showing the cage to 
travellers, point out to them the place where it once stood ; and 
surely to hear of its destruction will afford to them all more plea- 
sure than to have seen it.” 

One of the means by which Madame de Genlis endeavoured to 
teach her pupils to examine and regulate their own minds and 
conduct, was the keeping of a journal, in which they were 
enjoined to enter every occurrence, great and small, in which they 
were personally concerned. The journal kept by the Duke of 
Chartres, in consequence of this recommenaation, has latterly 
been given to the public, and makes us acquainted with some 
interesting particulars of his early life, as well as with the senti- 
ments which he then entertained. The latter are such as might 
have been expected from a lad reared within the all-prevailing 
influence of revolutionary doctrines. Of the political move- 
ments of 1780, Madame de Genlis and her husband were warm 
adherents ; and they failed not, with the concun'ence of the Duke 
of Orleans, to impress their sentiments on the susceptible mind 
of their charge. Introduced, and entered a member of the Jacobin 
Club, the young Duke of Chartres appears from his journal to 
have been in almost daily attendance on the sittings of this 
tumultuary body, as well as the National Assembly. What was 
much more creditable to his judgment, he seems to have been 
equally assiduous in acquiring c knowledge of surgery by his 
visits lo the Hotel-Dieu, or great public hospital of Paris. A few 
entries in his journal on these ana other points, illustrative of his 
youthful character and pursuits, may here be introduced. 

“ Nov. 2 (1790). — I was yesterday admitted a member of the 
Jacobins, and much applauded. I returned thanks for the kind 
reception which they were so good as to give me, and I assured 
them that 1 should never deviate from the sacred duties of a 
good patriot and a good citizen.^ 

Nov, 26. — I went this morning to the Hotel-Dieu. The next 
time 1 shall dress the patients myself. * * 

Dec, 2. — I went yesterday morning to the Hotel-Dieu. I 
dressed two patients, and gave one six, and the other three 
livres. * * 

Dec, — I went yesterday morning to confession. I dined 
at the Palais Royal, smd then went to the Philanthropic Society, 
whence i^could not get away till eight o'clock. * * I w'ent 

to th^bn^iaight mass at St Eust^he, returned at two in the 
mon]||pg, ana to Ijed at hidfpast two. I performed my 
dgi^itions at this tCHrist^ 

7 (1791). — i weifir*iUt^#viagiorning to the Hotel-Dieu in a 
lackney-coach, aa^^VTy carriage was not come, and it rained hard. 

' dressed the patients, and: bled three women. * * 
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Jm. 8. — In the moniing to the Assemblj ; at six in the even- 
ing* to the Jacobins. M. de Noailles presented a work on the 
Revolution, by Mr Joseph Towers, in answer to Mr Burke. Ife 
praised it highly, and proposed that I should be appointed to 
translate it. Tins proposition w^as adopted with great £n)plause, 
and 1 foolishly consented, but expressing my fear that I should 
not fulfil their expectations. I returned liome at a quarter 
past seven. At night, my father told me that he did not approve 
of it, and I must excuse myself* to the Jacobins on Sunday. [We 
are afterwards informed that he executed tlie translation, but 
that it was arranged for the press by his sub-governor or tutor, 
M. Pieyre, whose name was prefixed to it.] 

Jan, 28. — [Describes how he caught cold, and became unwell.] 
Went to Bellechasse [the residence of Madame de Genlia], where, 
notwithstanding my neadache, and though I had much fever, 1 
wished to remain ; but my friend [Madame de G.] sent me 
away, reminding me tliat 1 was to be at the Hotel-Dieu in the 
morning.” * 

The Duke of Chartres appears from his journal to have been 
attached in an extraordinary de|n*ee to Madame de Genlis, whose 
admonitions he always i*egarded as those of a mother. Referring 
to his kind instmctress, under the date May 22, he proceeds : — 

O, my mother,, how I bless you for having preserved me from 
all those vices and misfortunes often incidp.ut to by 

inspiring me with that sense of religion which has been my 
whole support.” 

Some years previous to this period, the duke had been ap- 
pointed to tlie honorary office of colonel in the 14th regiment of 
lagoons. Such offices being now abolished, it became necessary 
for him to assume in his own person the command of his regi- 
ment, and for this purpose he proceeded to Yendome in June 
1791, accompanied by M. Pieyre. At this time considerable 
commotion took place in many parts of France, in consequence 
of tfie refusal of a numerous body of clergy to take an oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution. The nonjuring clergymen were 
everywhere ejected from their living^ and^n some places treated 
with indignity. While the Duke of Chartrea was in Yendome, 
a popular ferment took place, in which two of these unfortunate 
men would have been murdered by the mob, but for his humane 
interference. The occurrence is described as follows in his 
journal : — 

Jnna 27. — [Mentions his attendance with his regin^ent on t * 
religious procession led by a clergyman who had taken the .,, 
appointed oath.] ' At noon I had brought back the reglm^t, hut 
with orders not to unboot or'iiqsaddle. 1 asked, ^iessrs D^ois, 
d’Albis, Jacquemin, and Phillip^ to diigjfSw^^^iliey brough\us 
word that the people had coIledted3C.k^^yio^? aiid were about 
hang two priests. Iran immediately to IShfeplace, followed by# 
Pieyre, Dubois, and d’Albis. ^ came to the door of a tavem^;! 
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where I found ten or twelve national g’uards, the mayor, the town- 
clerk, and a considerable number of people, crying, * They have 
broken the law ; they must be hanged — to the lamp-post!' I asked 
the mayor what all this meant, and what it was ail about. He 
replied, ‘ It is a nonjuring priest and his father, who have escaped 
into this house; the peo{de allege that they have insulted M. 
Buisson, a priest, who has taken the civic oath, and who was 
carrying the holy sacrament, and I can no longer restrain them. 
I have sent for a voiture to convey them away. Have the 
goodness to send for ' two dragoons to escort them.' 1 did so 
immediately. The mayor stood motionless before the door, 
not opening his mouth. I therefore addressed some of the most 
violent of the mob, and endeavoured to explain ‘ how wrong it 
would be to hang men without trial ; that, moreover, they would 
be doing the work of the executioner, which they considered 
infamous ; that there were judges whose duty it was to deal wdth 
these men.' The mob answered that the judges were aristocrats, 
and that they did not punish the guilty. I replied, ‘ That's your 
own fault, as they are elected by yourselves ; but you must not 
take the la\y into, our o wn h ands.' There was now much 
confusion ; at last one voice cried— ^ We will spare them for the 
sake of M. de Chartres.' ‘ Yes, yes, yes,' cried the people ; ‘ he 
is a good patriot ; he edified us all this morning. Bring them 
out ; we shall do them no harm.' I w'ent up the room where 
the unhappy men were, and asked them if they would trust 
themselves to me ; they said yes. I preceded them down stairs, 
and exhorted the people not to forget what they had promised. 
They cried out again, ‘ Be easy ; they shall receive no harm.' I 
called to the driver to bring up the carriage ; upon w hich tlie 
crowd cried out, ‘ No voiture— on foot, on foot, that we may 
have the satisfjiction of hooting them, and expelling them igno- 
miniously from the town.' ^ Well,’ I said, ^ on foot ; be it so ; 
'tis the same thing to me, for you are too honest to forfeit your 
word.’ We set out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse ; I gave 
my arm to one of the men, and the mayor was on the other 
side. The priest walked between Messrs Dubois and d’Albis. Not 
thinking at the moment, 1 imluckily took the direction towards 
Paris. The mayor asked one of the men where he would wisli to 
go ; he answered, ^ To Blois.' It was directly the contrary way 
from that which we were taking. The mayor wished to return, 
and to ;pass across the whole town. I opposed this, and w'e 
flanged our direction, but without going bdck through the 
streets, passed a little wooden bridge of a few' planks without 
rails ; iChe^ 4J^e mob cried to throw them into the river, and 
ende^oured, o^qputting sticks e .to make them fall into the 
I again ♦her* of their promise, and. they became 

When we ‘SCttUt'^Kmile out of the town; some of 
the country peopltf 'rame running down the hill, and threw them- 
selves upon us, calling ou9, ^ or drown the two rascals I ' 
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One of them seized one of the poor wretches by the coat, and the 
crowd rushing in, forced away the mayor and M. d’Albis. I 
remained alone with M. Dubois,' and w*e endeavoured to make 
the peasant loose his hold, I held one of the men by one hand, 
and by the other endeavoured to free the coat. At last one of 
the national ^ard arrived to our assistance, and by force cleared 
the man. The crow d was still increasing. It is but justice to 
the people of Vendome to say that they kept their word, and 
tried to induce the peasants to do no violence to the men. 
Seeing, however, that if I continued my march, some misfor- 
tune must inevitably occur, 1 cried we must take them to prison, 
and then all the people cried, ‘ To prison ! to prison 1 ' Some 
voices cried, ^ They must ask pardon of God, and thank M. de 
Chartres for their lives.’ That w'as soon done, and we set out for 
the prison. As we went along, one man came forward with a 

S un, and said to us, * Stand out of the way while I hre on them.’ 

elieving that he was really about to fire, I rushed forward in 
front of my two men, saying, ‘ You shall kill me first.’ As the 
man was w'ell dressed, M. Pieyre said to him, * But how can you 
act so?* was only joking,’ says the man; ^my gun is 'not 
charged*’ We again continued our way, and the two men -were 
lodged in the prison.” 

The unfortunate priests were afterwards, to the satisfaction of 
the populace, left to be dealt with in terms of law. On tlie 1st of 
J uly we find the following entry : — Several of those who the 
day before had been the most savage, came wuth tears to ask my 
pardon, and to thank me for having saved them from the com- 
mission of a crime.” The feelings of the duke must have been 
enviable at this moment, but not less so on the following occa- 
sion.' 

“ Avgust 3. — Happy day ! I have saved a man’s life, or rather 
have contributed to save it. This evening, after having read a 
little of Pope, Metastasio, and Emile, I went to bathe. Edward 
and I were dressing ourselves, when I heard cries of ‘ Hclp^ help, 

I am drowning V I ran immediately to the cry, as did Edward, 
who was farther. I came first, and could only see the tops of 
the person’s fingers. 1 laid hold of that hand, which seized mine 
with indescribable stren^h, and by the way in which he held 
me, would have drowned me, if Edward had not come up and 
seized one of his legs, which deprived him of the power of jump- 
ing on me. We then got him ashore. He could scarcely speak, 
but he nevertheless expi'essed great gratitude to me as well as to 
Edward. I think with pleasure on the effect this will j'j^duce at 
Bellechasse. I am bom undez:^ happy star ! Opp^fihiti&iL offer 
themselves in every way : 1 ha>i^only to avail jp^^elf of tlsma I 
The man w’e saved is one M. of Vend6^^ 

sub-engineer in the office of roLdarroSSaci^es. I go to bedfs^ 
IbajipyT I 

August 11. — ^Another happy day. I had been invited ester- 

u . • 
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to attend at the Town-House with some non-commissioned 
officers and privates, 1 went to-day, and was received with an 
address ; there was then read a letter from M. Siret, who pro- 
posed that the municipal body should decree that a civic crown 
sliould be given to any citizen who should save the liie of a 
fellow-creature, and that, in course, one should be presented to 
me. Ihe municipal body adopted the proposition, and 1 received 
a crown amidst the applause ot a numerous assembly of spectators. 
1 was very much ashamed. 1 nevertheless expressed my grati- 
tude as well as I could.’’ 

Besides the numerous entries in the journal referring to his 
military avocations and his epistolaiy* correspondence, he occa- 
sionally speaks of the studies in'' which he was engaged. One 
extract will suffice to show his diligence in this respect. 

Yesterday morning at exercise. On returning, 1 undressed, 
and read some of Henault, Julius Csesar, Stemheim, and Mably. 
Dined, and after dinner read some of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, 
Heloise, and Pope. At five, to the riding-house ; and afterwards 
read Emile.” 

In noticing the journal from which we have culled these few 
extracts, a writer in an English periodical, not usuaU}*^ favourable 
to Louis-Philippe (the Quarterly lleview), sums up his criticism in 
the following candid manner. “ There are in it many puerile pas- 
sages, and a few which, even under all extenuating circumstances, 
may be called blameable. * * But wc think it must be agreed 
that, on the whole, it is creditable to his [the duke’s] good sense, 
and even to his good nature. Let it be recollected that it was 
written at the age of seventeen — that his mind, ever since it was 
capable of I'eceiving a political idea, had been imbued with revo- 
lutionary doctrines by the precepts of his instructors, the autho- 
rity and example of a father, and a general popular enthusiasm, 
which had not yet assumed the mad and blooay aspect which it 
soon after bore; and we think we may tiuly assert, that few 
young men of that period — if their conduct were reported with 
equal ddelity and minuteness — would appear in so favourable a 
light as Louis-Philippe does in this his journal.” 

About the middle of August 1791, the Duke of Chartres quitted 
the garrison of Vendome with his regiment, and went to Valen- 
ciennes, in the north of France, where he continued his military 
avocations. In April 1792, war was declared against Austria, 
which was observed to be maturing plans for a hostile invasion 
of Franck, and now the Duke of Chartres made his first campaign. 
At the h^d of troops confided to him by Kellermann, he fought 
at ValBjy'*^}6eptember 20, 1792) : agji afterwards (November 6), 
und^^umouK^z, distinguishes ^Himself at the battle of Je- 
xnapipes. h. 

, I'^ere be said to tcnnhiatQ the first and happy period of 
sne life of Louis-Phitippe> and we now have to follow^ him in the 
laisfortunes which attendedJiis family. 
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HISFORTUNES AND WAHDEBIHOS. 


While the Duke of Cliartres was^ engaged in repelling the 
foreign armies which me^oed the tottering fabric ox the 
French monarchy, the Revmution was hastening to its 
Monarchy being extinguished, and the king and his fazuily 
placed in confmement, a decree of banishment was hastily 
passed against all other members of the Bourbon-Capet race. 
This act of proscription, which was aimed at the Orleans family 
by its enemies, was as summarily repealed as it had been passed ; 
but the circumstance was of too alarming a nature to he disre- 
garded, and the Duke of Chartres earnestly besought his father 
to take advantage of the decree of banishment, and widi his 
family seek a retreat in a foreign countiy. ^^You will assuredly,’^ 
said he, addressing the Duke of Orleans, “ find yourself in an 
appalling situation. Louis XVI. is about to be accused before an 
assembly of which you are a member. You must sit before the 
king as his judge. Reject the ungracious duty, withdraw w'ith 
your family to America, and seek a calm retreat far from the 
enemies of France, and there await the return of happier days.’’ 
To these persuasives the Duke of Orleans imfortunately lent a deaf 
ear ; he considered it to be inconsistent with his honour and his 
duty to desert his post at the approach of danger. Yet so much 
was he moved by the in treaties of his son, that he desirnd 
him to consult an influential member of the assembly on the 
subject, and let him know the result. The deputy, however, 
declined to express his opinion. 1 am incompetent,” said he, 
to give your father any advice. Our positions are dissimilar. 

I myself seek redress for personal injuries; your father, the 
Duke of Orleans, ought to obey the dictates of ms conscience as 
a prince — of his duties as a citissen.” This undecided answer 
neither influenced the judgment of the Duke of Orleans, nor 
corroborated the arguments of his son. Impressed to the fullest 
extent with the duties of a citizen, he felt that he could not 
honourably lecede; and that a man, whatever his rank might 
be, who intentionally ajiandoned his country, was deserving of 
the penalties reserved tor traitors. Perceiving that his father 
made his determination a point of honour — a ease of political 
conscientiousness — he desisted from further solicitation, embraced 


him for the last time, and returned to the army.* . 

Disastrous events now rapidly followed each other.' On the 
21st of January 1793, the unfortunate Louis XVI. w|^ carried 
to the scaflbld, and a lew moaths thereafter, the DujBcTof^rleans 
was seized on the plea of conspiiii^ against the On Ibe 6th 

of November, he was brought tl^p«jaevfH?htionary tnOb^d, 

and, after a mock trial, condemned th Seat^on a series of chargte^^ 
of all which he was notoriously guiltless. Viewing the proceedH|^ 

. ^ History of the First ^.evolution. ^ 
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in^s of his judges with contempt, ho beg^^ed, as an only favour, 
that the sentence might be executed without delay. The in- 
dulgence was granted, and he was led, at four o’clock, when the 
da^ight was about failing, from the court to the guillotine. An 
eye-witness on this tragic occasion mentions, that, prompted by 
barbarous curiosity, he took his station in the Rue St Hon ore, 
opposite the palace of the duke, in order to observe the effect 
which, at his last moments, these scenes of former splendour and 
enjoyment might have on him. Ihe crowd was immense, and 
aggravated, by its unjust reproaches and insults, the agony of 
the sufferer, fatal cart advanced at so slow a pace, that it 

seemed as if they were ^deavouring to prolong his torments. 
Thei'e were many other victims of revolutionary cruelty in the 
same vehicle, ^ey were all bent double, pale, and stupihed 
with horror. Orleans alone — a striking contrast — with hair 
powdered and otherwise dressed with care in the fu»hion of the 
period, stood upright, his head elevated, his countenance full 
of its natural colour, with all the firmness of innocence. The 
cart, for some reason, stopped foi^ a few minutes before the 
gate of the Palais Royal, and the duke ran his eyes over 
the building with the tranquil air of a master, as if examining 
whether it required any ^ditional ornament or repair.* The 
courage of this intrepid man faltered not at the place of exe- 
cution. When the executioner took off his coat, he calmly ob- 
served to the assistants who were going to draw off his boots, 
It is only loss of time ; you will remove them more easily from 
the lifeless limbs.” In a few minutes he was no more. Thus 
died, in the prime of life — his forty-sixth year — ^the rash and 
imprudent, though honest Philippe Egalite, adding, by his death, 
one to the long list of those who perished from the effects of a 
}iolitical whirlwind which they had contributed to raise. 

Seven months previous to this event, the Duke of Chartres, 
along with his friend General Dumouriez, became assured that 
the cause of moderation was lost, and looked with apprehension 
on the reign of tensor which had already begun to manifest itself. 
There was little time for deliberation as to their course. Being 
summoned to appear befoi« the Committee of Public Safety, 
and knowing that citations of this nature were for the most part 
equivalent to condemnation, both instantly fled towards the 
French frontier. The fugitives were hotly pursued, but were 
foKunate^n making their escape into the Belgian Netherlands, 
at that time an appanage of the House of Austria. What were 
the refl^«^ns of the Duke of Chartres on this conclusion to 
his as ai»£ciend of liberty, we^should vainly endeavour to 
imagske. 

^ j^^EiflonaeDtionflibatUiiBfaiat'wsB by Robeepterre^ who promised, even 

m this last extremity, to rescue the Duke of Orleans, provided he would erive him 
bia daughter Addaide in marriage^ The duke, it is said, scornfully rolled- the 
' insulting offbr. 
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The duke was courteously received by the Austrian autho- 
rities, who invited him to enter their service ; but he declined to 
take up arms a^nst Frimce, and preferred to retire for a time 
into private lim. He now pursued his way as a traveller by 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Coblentz, towards Switzerland, 
depending on but a small sum of money, and everywhere in 
danger qf being captured. His sister Adelaide — or Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, as she was now called — ^fled also to the same country 
in company with Madame de Genlis, and the two parties joining 
at Schaffhausen, proceeded to Zurich. 

The two younger sons of the Duke of Orleans, Montpensier 
and Beaujolais, were less fortunate than their brother and sister. 
At first, confined along with their father in the tower of St Jean 
at Marseilles, they were in a short time deprived of the con- 
solation of being near a parent, and finally had to mourn his 
unhappy fate. The two young captives were now exposed to 
gi^ater insults and severities, and in the tumultuaiy excesses 
of the mob, who contrived to force the prison ami massacre 
a large number of its inmates, they were in imminent danger 
of losing their lives. After the fall of Hobespierre, besides being 
suffered to take an airing daily in a courtyard, they were per- 
mitted to coiTespond with their mother, the widowed Duchess 
of Orleans, who, suffering from bad health, was permitted by 
government to reside a prisoner on parole in the house of a 
physician in Pans. Yet these indulgences served little to 
assuage the irksomeness of their situation, and on the 18th 
of November 1795 they attempted to make their escape. Mont- 
pensier, in descending from the window of his cell, fell to the 
ground ; and on coming to his senses after the shock, he found 
that his leg was broken. Beaujolais was more fortunate, and 
could witli ease have escaped on board a vessel leaving the 
port, but he preferred to remain with his brother, and returned to 
imprisonment. In consequence of this unfortunate attempt, the 
two princes W'ere exposed to h'esh severities from their inhuman 
jailer. By the repeated supplications of their mother, and the 
growing moderation of the governing party, they were finally, 
after a miserable confinement of three years, liberated, on con- 
dition of proceeding to the United States of America, there 
to join their elder h^other, Louis-Philippe, an account of whose 
wanderings we shall now resume. 

Arriving in the town of Zurich, it was the intentim of the 
Duke of Chartres to take up his abode there with his sister and 
Madame de Genlis : but to this arrangement there difficul- 
ties which had not been foreyeen. The Preiich royalist eidjgrants 
in Zurich were by no means Triendly to the,^Muse of Orleans, 
and the magistrates of the eanton, by giving i^fuge to^tl^ 
prince, dreaded embroiling thelhselves with France. The illuipj 
trious exiles needed no explicit order to seek a new retreat# 
They quietly departed from Zurich, *and crossing the mountains ^ 
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to iAke town of Zug, prowed accommodation in a small House 
near the borders of the adjoining lake. Their rest in this secluded 
spot was of no l^g duration, llieir rank and charactei* being 
discovered, they were once more under the necessity of preparing 
to seek a place wherein they might be suffered to dwell unob* 
served and in peace. At this crisis, by the intercession of a kind 
friend in Switzerland, M, de Montesquiou, admission into the 
convent of Sainte- Claire, near Bremgarten, was procured for 
Mademoiselle d'Orleans and her instructress. Relieved of anxiety 
on account of his beloved sister, the Duke of Chartres commenced 
a series of wanderings in different countries of Europe, ever}’'- 
whei'e gaining a knowledge of men and things, and acquinng 
firmness &om the adverse circumstances with which it was his 
lot to contend. Deprived of rank and fortune, an outlaw and 
an exile, he now was indebted alone to his own native enei^es 
and the excellent education which he had acquired. 

The first place visited by the duke was Dasle, where he sold 
all his horses but one, for we sum of sixty louis-d*ors,. and with 
the remaining horse, along with Baudoin, a humble and faithful 
retainer, who insisted on remaining in his service, set out in 

S rosecution of his journey. The ca;j[alcade was affecting. Bau- 
oin was ill, and could not walk, tie was therefore mounted 
by his kind-hearted master on the back of the horse which had 
been reserved for his own use, and leading the animal in his 
hand, the Duke of Chartres issued from the gates of Basle. One 
can easily fancy the interest which must have been raised in the 
minds of the Swiss peasantry on witnessing such a manifesta- 
tion of humane feeling. 

An excursion of several months through some of the most 
picturesque and historically interesting paits of Switzerland, 
while it gratified the love of travel, and enlarged the mind of the 
prince, also diminished his resources ; and a time came when it 
was necessary to part with his remaining horse. From this 
period, with a knapsack on the back of his companion, the ever- 
attached Baudoin, and with staffs in their hands, the pair of 
wanderers pursued their journey on foot, often toilwom, and at 
last nearly penniless. On one occasion, after a toilsome journey, 
when they reached the hospitium of St Gothard, situated on an 
inclement Alpine height,* they were churlishly refused accommo- 

* Ifow often/* saya Madame de Genlia, in alluaion to the trials and prirationato 

which therDuko of Chartres wps exposed after hia escape from France — ** How 
often, since his misfbrtnnes, have I applauded myself for the education 1 had given 
him— fo^a^■.•ng taugrht him the principal modem languages— for having accustomed 
him to imit on in^self— to despise all sorts of^ifemmaoy— to sleep habitually on a 
woo4cn bed, with no covering but a mat— to expose himself to heat, cold, and rain 
— accustom himself to fatigue by daily and violent exercise, and by walking ten 
Or fifteen miles with leaden soles to hia tdioea— and finally, for having given liim the 
* taste and habit of travelling. He had lost all he bad inherited from birth and 
‘ fortune— nothing remained hut what be had received from nature and me ! ” 
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dation for the night, and were fain to seek shelter and repose 
beneath the shed of an adjoining inn. Courageously contending 
with privations in these mountain regions, the duke was at 
len^ reduced to the greatest straits, and it Became necessary 
forhim to think of labouring for his support. Yet, as labour 
is honourable in a prince as wdl as a ^asant, there was not 
to this intrepid young man anything distressing in the con- 
sideration that he must toil for his daily bread. While be 
reflected on the . best means of employing his talents for his 
support, a letter reached him from nis friend M. Montesquiou, 
stating that he had obtained for him the situation of a teacher in 
the academy of Beichenau — a village at the jimction of the two 
upper Rhines, in the south-eastern part of Switzerland. Glad of 
such a prospect of employment, the Duke of Chartres set out on 
Ills journey to Beichenau, where he shortly after arrived in the 
humble equipage of a pedestrian, a stick in his hand, and a 
bundle on his back, along with a letter of introduction to M. 
Jost, ^e head master of the establishment. Being examined by 
the officers of the institution, he was found fully qualified for his 
proposed duties, and though only twenty years of age, was 
unanimously admitted. Here, under the feigned name of 
Chabaud-Latour, and without being recognised by any one save 
M. Jost, he taught geography, history, the French and English 
languages, and mathematics, for the space of eight months. In 
this somewhat trying and new situation, he not only gave the 
highest satisfaction to his employers and pupils, but earned the 
esteem and friendship of the inhabitants oi lieicbenau. 

It was while here filling the post of a schoolmaster that the 
Duke of Chartres learned the tragical fate of his father. Some 

S olitical movements taking place in the Orisons, Mademoiselle 
'Orleans thought it proper to quit the convent at Bremgarten, 
and to join her aunt, tlie Princess of Conti, in Hungary. M. 
Montesquiou believed that he might now give an asylum to the 
prince, of whom his enemies had for some time lost all trace. 
The duke consequently resigned his office of teacher at Beichenau, 
receiving the most honourable testimonials of his behaviour and 
abilities, and retired to Bremgarten. Here he remained, under 
the name of Corby, until the end of 1794, when he thought pro- 
per to quit Switzerland, his retreat there being no longer a 
secret. 

We now find the Duke of Orleans, as he was enticed to he 
called since his father’s decease, once more a wanderer, seeking 
for a place of repose free from the persecution of tlm French, 
authorities and their emissaries. He resolved to to Asiperica, 
and Hamburg appeared to him the best place for embarkation. 
He arrived in that city in 1795. Here his expectation of fih^s 
failed him, and he could not collect sufficient pecuniary mean& 
to reach the United States ; but being tired oi a state of inac-* 
tivity, and provided with a letter of tSedit for a small sum on 
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CJopenhaffen banker, lie resolved to visit tiie north of Europe. 
This baidcer succeeded in ohtainin? pass^rts for him from 
King* of Denmark, not as the Duke of Orleans, hut as a Swiss 
traveller, by means of which he was able to proceed in safety. He 
travelled through Norway and Sweden, semng everything worthy 
of curiosity in the way, journeyed on foot with the Laplanders 
along the mountains, and reached the North Cape in August 
1795.* After staying a few days in- this region, at eighteen 
degrees from the pole, he return^ through Lapland to Tomeo, 
at the extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia. From Tomeo he went 
to Abo, and traversed Finland; but dreading the vengeful 
character of Catherine, he did not enter Rus«a.t 

It must be acknowledged that Louis-Philiime was now turning 
the misfortunes of his family to the most pr^table account. By 
bringing himself into contact with every variety of life, and 
adding the treasures of personal observation to the stores of learn- 
ing with which his miim was fraught, he was preparing himself 
for that course of events whielTlias given him such a powerful 
influence over the destinies of his own country and of Europe. 
The bold and rugged scenery of these arctic regions, and the 
simple and unpretending kindness of the inhabitants, must have 
produced a vivid impression upon a young man of his rank and 
' previous pursuits, sent forth under such .circumstances to com- 
mence his novitiate in the world. 

After completing the examination of these ancient "kingdoms, 
and after having l^en recognised at Stockholm, he proceeded to 
Denmark, and, under an assumed name, withdrew himself from 
observation. During his expedition, no improvement had taken 

lu the month of June 1844, the following paragraph, r^tive to tho vhdt of Louis- 
Fhillppe to Hammerfeat, appeared in the Fo«« GazettCy a Bwedish newspaper: — Ou 
the 2d, vice-consul Burk celebrated the 82d anniversary of his birthday. On the 
same day he received a letter from the king of the French, written with his own 
hand, accompanying a gold medal, bearing on one side the profile of his majesty, and 
on tho other the following inscription: — * Given by King Louis-Philippe to M. C. 
Burk, as a memorial of the hospitality received at Hammerfest in August 1785.* 
The letter, which was dated at NeuDly, June 6th, is in these terms * It is ^ways 
agieeable to me to find that the travdler MuUer has not been forgotteii in a country 
which he visited in simide guise, and unknown ; and I always recall with pleasure 
this journey to my mind. Among my reooUeotions, I give the first place to the 
hospitality so frankly mid cordially granted me, a stranger, throughout Norway, and 
particularly in Norland and Finraark : and at this moment, when a lapse of forty- 
nine years since I made this journey into Norway has loft me hut few of my old 
hosts remaining, it is gratifying to me to be aide to express to all in your person what 
grateful deeliLigs I still entertain.* '* 

t For much of^e account of Louis-Philii^’s wanderings in Europe, and .'ifter- 
wards in America, we acknowledge ourselves indebted to *' France, its King, Court, 
and Government, by an Amerioan; (NeWTork; Wiley and Putnam. 1840;*') and 
, prcdiSBseiUy a republlcatian of a paper in the North American Review. The work is 
described as being from a distinguished source ; we believe a late ambassador of the 
United States to the oourt of Louh^Fliilippe. ^ 
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place in his pecuniary resources or political jprog)ects ; but no 
reverses could shake the determioation he had formed not to bear 
arms against France, and he declined the invitation of Loui» 
XVIIL to join the army under the Prince of Conde. 

The ivanderingf prince had taken his measures with such 
prudence, that the French government had lost all traces of him, 
and the agents of the Dii^ctory were instructed to leave no means 
unemployed to discover his place of refuge. Attention was par- 
ticularly directed to Prussia and Poland, m one or other of which 
countries he was thought to be. But these efforts were baffled, 
and were finally succe^ed by an attempt of a different character, 
making such an appeal to the feelings of the son and brother, as 
left him no hesitation in accepting the offer of a more distant 
expatriation, ^which was made to him. A communication was 
opened between the Directory and the Duchess of Orleans ; and 
she was given to understand, that if she would address herself to 
her eldest son, and prevail upon him to repair to the United 
States, her own position should be rendered more tolerable, and 
the sequestration removed from her property ; and that her two 
youngest sons should be released, and permitted to join their , 
brother in America. To this proposition the dnehess assented, 
and wrote a letter to her son, recommending a compliance with 
the terms proposed, and adding — May the prospect of relieving 
the suffering of your poor mother, of rendering the situation w 
your brothers less painful, and of contributing to give quiet to 
your country, recompense your generosity ! ” 

The government cnarged itself with the despatch of this letter 
to the exile, and a new raort was made for his discovery. When 
other means had failed, their charge -d’affaires at Hamburg 
applied to a Mr Westford, a merchant of that city, who, from 
some circumstances, was supposed to be in correspondence with 
the prince. This suspicion was well founded; but Mr Westford 
received with incredulity the declaration of the charge-d’affaires, 
that his object, in opening a communication with the duke, was 
to convey "to him a letter from his mother on the part of the 
government; and disclaimed all knowledge of his actual resi- 
dence. He, however, immediately communicated to the duke 
a statement of what had taken place, and the latter determined 
to risk the exposure, in the hope of receiving a letter directly 
fi'om his mother. He was actually in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, though in the Danish states, where he hadVehanged 
his residence from time to time, as a due regard to secrecy 
required. An interview between the duke and the JFrench 
charge was arranged by Mil Westford at his own^house in the 
evening; and there, after the receipt of his nfothers letters, 
Xouis sigrnified at once his acceptance of the terms proposed, 
and his determination to embark for the United States without^ 
delay. He immediately wrote a letter to his mother, commenc- * 
ing with the declaration — “ When my dear mother shall receive 
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this letter^ her ordera will have been executed^ and 1 shall hare 
sailed for the Umted States/’ 

The ship American,” Captain Ewingr, a reg'ular trader 
between Philadelphia and Hamburg:, was then Ijing in the 
£^be, preparing for departure. The duke, passing for a Dane, 
applied to the captain, and engaged his passage for the usual 
amount, at that time thirty-five guineas. He had with him 
his faithful servant Baudoin, who had rejoined him in his 
travels, and whom he was solicitous to take with him across 
:he Atlantic. But the captain, for some reason, seemed unwil- 
ing to receive this humble attendant, and told his importunate 
passenger that the services of this man would not only to useless 
to him upon the vo 3 rage, but that when he reached America, 
he would, like most servants, desert his master. He was, how- 
ever, fin^y pei^uaded to yield, and the servant was received 
for seventeen and a half guineas. 

The duke was anxious to escape observation in Hamburg, and 
asked permission of the captain to repair on board his ship, and 
reijiain a few days before her departure. The captain, with 
some reluctance, consented to this unusual proposition ; though 
it afterwards appeared that this step, and the myste^ which 
evidently surrounded his young passenger, had produced an 
unfavourable impression upon his mind. 

Late in the night preceding the departure of the ship from the 
Elbe, when the duke was in his berth, an elderly French gentle- 
man, destined to be his on^ fellow cabin passenger, came on 
board. He understood English badly, and spoke it worse ; and 
perceiving the accommodations far inferior to those he had anti- 
cipated, he set himself to find fault with much vehemence, but 
with a garrulity wonderfully checked by the difficulty he encoun- 
tered in giving vent to his excited melings in English. He 
called for an interpreter; and, not finding one, he gradually 
wore away, if not his discontent, the expi^ession of it, and retired 
to rest. In' the morning, seeing the duke, his first inquiry waa 
if he spoke French; and perceiving he did, he expressed his 
gratification, and said, “ x ou speak very well for a Dane, and 
you will lie able to get along without xny instruction. You are 
a young man, and 1 am an old one, and you must serve as my 
interpreter.” To this the duke assented; and the old gentle- 
man, who was a planter from St Domingo on his way to his 
native i^Jand, commenced the enumeration of his grievances. He 
had no teeth, and the cook no soft bread, and he said it was 
impossible to sail in a vessel not provided with the means of 
bakingVresh bread ; that such an a]|;rangement existed on board 
all ^the Fren^ ships ; and that he could not eat the American 
biscuit. The captain coolly told him, There is my beef, and 
there is my bread ; and if you are not satisfied with my fare, 
you can leave the ship.” The impatient planter, unwilling to 
relinquish the chance of revisiting his native country, thought 
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at better to risk b» teeth rather than daaembark, and continued 
onboard. There were many steerage paeseni^erS) Germans and 
Alsatians, emigratii^ to the United States. The ship left the 
Elbe on Ihe 24th of September 1726, and after a pleasant passage 
of twenty-seren days, arrived at Plnladdiphia. Shortly before 
entering the Capes of the Delaware, the duke, unwiUing that 
the captain should leam his true character from public report 
after reaching his destination, disclosed to him who he was. 
The captain expressed his gT^ihcatkm at the communication, 
and frankly stated, that the drcumstances imder which he hag 
come on board had produced an impression upcm his mind unfa- 
vourable to his young passenger: that in striving to conjecture 
what could be his true position, ne had come to the conclusion 
that he was a gambler who had committed himself in some 
gambling speculations, and that he was seeking seo^y and 
refuge in the new world. The chances of luck bad indeed been 
against his new acquaintance, and he had lost a great prize in 
the lottery of life ; hut he had preserved those bet^ prizes — an 
approving conscience, and an unblemished imputation. The other 
passenger, the St Domingo planter, remained in ignorance of 
the name of his cabin companion, till he learned it in Phila^ 
delphia, when he called to make known his surprise, and to 
tender his compliments. 

RBBXnBNCB AVTD TRAVBLS IF AMEBICA. 

The Duke of Orleans, having arrived in the United States 
in the November following, was joined by his brothers, Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais, after they had encountered a stormy 
passage of ninety -three days from Marseilles. The reunited 
princes now took up their residence together in Philadelphia, 
and there they passed the winter, mingling in the society of the 
place, and forming many agreeable acquaintances. Philadelphia 
was at that time &e seat of the federal government, and General 
Washington was at the head of the acuninistration. The three 
young strangers were presented to him, and were invited to 
visit Mount Vernon after the expiration of his term of service. 
The duke was present at the last address delivered by General 
Washington to Congress, and also at the inauguration of Mr 
Adams, when his Venerable predecessor joyfully took his leave 
of public life. Sl 

During the season, the Duke of Orleans and his brothers 
visited Mount Vernon, passing through Baltimore, where he 
renewed an acquaintance < previously formed in- Philadelphia 
with General Smith ; and crossing the site of the* present city of 
Washington, where he was hospitabfy received by the late Mr 
Law, and where he met the present General Mason of George- 
town. This most respectable man is well remembered by the 
king, who loves to speak of the hospitality of his house, and 
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of his personal kindness — evinced, among other circumstances, 
by his accompanying his three young guests in a visit to the 
falls of the Potomac. From Georgetown the party passed 
through Alexandria, and thence went to Mount Vernon, where 
they were most kindly received, and where they residcMi some 
days. 

While at Mount Vernon, General Washington prepared for 
the exiled princes an itinera^ of a journey to the western coun- 
try, and furnished them with some letters of introduction for 
^rsons upon the route. They made the necessaiy preparations 
for a long tour, which they nerformed on horseback, each of 
them carrying in a pair of sadale»bags, after the fashion of that 
period, -i^hatever he might* require in clothes and other articles 
for his personal comfort. The travelling-map of the three princes 
is still preserved, and fumishes convincing proof that it has 
passed tnrough severe service. The various routes followed by 
the travellers are strongly depicted in red ink; and by their 
extent and direction, they show the great enterprise displayed 
by three young strangers to acquire a just knowledge of the 
country, at a time when the difliciiltieB of travelling over a great 
part of the route were enough to discourage many a hardy 
American. Louis-Philippe, in not long since showing this map 
to an American gentleman, mentioned that he possessed an accu«» 

^ • xvl J* . r. >1 -.1 •« 


rate account, showinj 
bursed in the United 


the expenditure of every dollar he dis- 
itates. It is an example of business habits 
worthy of all praise and imitation. This attention to the impor- 
tant concern of personal expenditure was one of the chai-acteiv 
istic features of Washington ; and both of these celebrated men 
were,- no doubt, penetrated with the conviction that punctuality 
is essential to success. 


At the period in which the journey of the princes was per- 
formed, ^le back settlements of the United States were in a 
comparatively rude condition, and could not be traversed with- 
out undergoing many hardships. The inns, in particular, were 
few and far distant from each other, and their keepers, in many 
cases, churlishly independent and overbearing. Taking the 
road by Leesburg ^d Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, the duke 
and his brothers dismounted at a house kept by a Mr Bush, 
where they experienced an unpleasing instance of incivility. 
Mr Bush was from Manheim on the Khine, and the Duke of 
Chartres paving recently visited that city, and speaking Ger- 
man fluently, a bond of communication was established between 
them, ^^d the landlord and the traveller were soon engaged 
in an mterestmg conversation. Thi^ took place while the ne- 
ceasaiy arrangements were making to provide a substantial 
meal for the hungry guests, and, probably, also, for others who 
were waiting for the same indi^nsable attention. One of the 
younger brothers was indisposed!, and the elder suggested to his 
landlord a wish that his party might be permitted to eat by 
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tbemselveB. But oh the vanity of human expectatiolis ! Such 
a proposition had never been he^d in the whole valley of Shen- 
andoah, and least of all in the mansion of Mr Bush. The rules 
of his house had been attacked, and his professional pride 
wounded; the recollections of Manheim, and the pleasure of 
hearing his native language, and the modest conversation of the 
young strangers, were all thrown to the wind, and the offended 
dignitary exclaimed, “If you are too good to eat at the same 
table with my other guests, you ai'e too good to eat in my house 
— ^begone ! ” And notwithstanding the 'deprecatory tone which 
the duke immediately took, his msavowal of any intention to 
otFend, and his offer to eat where it would be agreeable to this 
governor of huiigiy appetites that these should assuaged, the 
young men were compelled to leave the house, and to seek refhge 
elsewhere. 

Our adventurers turned their backs on Mr Bush and Win- 
chester, and i)roceeded on their journey. When traversing 
a district called the Barrem, in Kentucky, the duke and his 
brothers stopped at a cabin, where w'as to be found “ enter- 
tainment for man and horse, and where the landlord W'as 
very solicitous to ascertain the business of the travellers — not 
apparently from any idle curiosity, but because he seemed to 
fed a true solicitudfe for them, it was in vain, however, the 
duke protested they were travelling to look at the country, and 
without any view to purchase or settlement. Such a motive for 
encountering the Rouble and expense of a long journey, w'as 
beyond the circle of the settler’s observation or experience. In 
the night, all the travellers were disposed upon the floor of the 
cabin, with their feet towards a prodigious fire, the landlord 
and his wife occupying a puncheon bedstead, pinned to the 
logs forming the side of the mansion. The duke, in n moment 
ot wakefulness, was amused to overhear the good man express- 
ing to his wife his regret that three such promising young 
men should be running uselessly over the country, and wonder- 
ing they did not purchase land there, and establish themselves 
creditatily. 

At Chilocothe the duke found a public-house kept by a Mr 
McDonald, a name w ell known to the early settlers of that place ; 
and he was a witness of a scene which tlie progress of morals 
and manners has since I’endered a rai'e one in that place, or, 
indeed, throughout the well-regulated state of Ohio. \He saw a 
fight between the landlord and some one who frequented his 
house, in wrhich the foi*mer would have suffeml, if the duke 
had not interfered to separate the combatants. ^ 

Arriving at Pittsburg, a town rising into imf)OPtarice at the 
head of the Ohio, the travellers rested several d^^s, and formed 
an acquaintance w4th some of the inhabitants. From Pittsburg 
they travelled to Erie, and thence dowm the shore of the lake to 
Buffalo. On this journey they lighted on a band of Seneca 
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Indians, to whom they were indebted for a night’s htospitalily ; 
for there were then few habitations but Indian wigwams upon the 
borders of the American lakes^ and still fewer vessels, except 
birch canoes, which sailed oyer their waves. Among this band 
was an old woman, taken prisoner mwy a long year before, and 
now habituated to her fate, and contented with it. She was a 
native of Germany, and yet retained some recollecticm of her 
native language and country ; and the faint, though still abiding 
feeling which connected her present with her past condition, led 
her to take an interest in the three young strangers who talked 
to her in that lan^age and of that country, and she exerted her« 
self to render their short residence among her friends as comfort- 
able as possible. The chief assured the travellers that he would 
be personally responsible for every article they might intrust to 
his care ; but that he would not answer for his people unless this 
precaution was used. Accordingly, everything was deposited 
with the chief, saddles, bridles, blankets, clothes, and money; 
all which being faithfully produced in the morning, the day’s 
journey was commenced. But the party had not proceeded far 
upon their route, when they missed a favourite dog, which they 
had not supposed to be included in the list of contraband articles 
requiring a deposit in this aboiiginal custom-house, and had 
therefore left it at liberty. He was a singularly beautiful ani- 
mal, and having been tne companion in imprisonment of the 
two younger brothers at the castle of St ’Jean, they were much 
attached to him. The duke immediately returned to seek and 
reclaim the dog ; and the chief, without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, said to him, in answer to his re2>resentations, “ If you had 
intrusted the dog to me last night, he would have been ready for 
you this^moming ; but w^e wdll find him.” And he immediately 
went to a kind of closet, shut in by a board, and on his removing 
this, the faithful animal leaped out upon his masters. 

Scarcely resting at Buffalo, they crossed to Fort Erie on the 
British side, and then repaired to the Falls of Niagara. This 
grand natural object, as may he supposed, engag^ the careful 
examination of the princes, and one of them, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, who excelled in drawing, made a sketch of the cataract 
for his sister. The party then proceeded to Canandaigua, through 
a country almost in a state of nature. In one of the worst 
parts of this worst of roads, they met Mr Alexander Baring, 
the present Lord Ashburton, whom the duke had knowm in 
Philadel^ia. 

Continuing their route to Geneva, they procured a boat, and 
embarkdd upon the Seneca Lake, ;^hich they ascended to its 
head ; and irdm hence they made their way to Tioga Point, 
upon the Susquehannah — each of the travellers canying his 
baggage, for the last twenty-five miles, upon his back. From 
•Tioga the party descended the river in a boat to Wilkesbarre, 
and thence they crossed the country to Philadelphia. 
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While residing in this citjr, the Duke of Montpensier wrote u 
letter to his sister, Madenioiselle d’Orleans (datinl August 14, 
1797), from which the following extract has been published, 

g iving an account of the journey which the writer and his 
rothers had lately performed : — 

" I hope you received the letter which we wrote you from 
Pittsburg two months since. We were then in the midst of a 
, .great journey, that we &iished fifteen days ago. It took us four 
months. We travelled during that time a thousand leagues, 
and always upon the same horses, except the last hundred leagues, 
which we performed partly by water, partly on foot, partly upon 
hired horses, and partly by the stage or public conveyance. We 
have seen many Indians, and w'e remained several days in their 
country. They received us with great kindness, and our national 
character contributed not b. little to this good reception, for they 
love the French. After them we found the Falls* of Niagara, 
which I wrote you from Pittsburg we were about to visit, tbe 
most interesting object upon our journey. It is the most sur- 
prising and majestic spectacle I have ever seen. It is a hundred 
and thirty-seven (French) feet high ; and the volume of water is 
immense, since it is the whole river St Lawrence which precipi- 
tates itself at this place. I have taken a sketch of it, and I in- 
tend to paint a picture in water colours from it, wliich my dear 
little sister will certainly see at our tender mother's ; but it is 
not yet commenced, and w*ill take me much time, for truly it is 
no small work. To give you an idea of the agreeable manner 
in which they travel in this country, I w'ill tefi you, my dear 
aister, that we passed fourteen nights in the woods, devoured by 
all kinds of insects, after being wet to the bone, without being 
able to dry ourselves ; and eatmg pork, and sometimes a little 
salt beef, and com bread.'' 

During the residence of the Duke of Orleans and his brothers 
in Philadelphia, the city was visited by yellow fever — a fatal 
epidemic, but from which the unfortunate princes found it im- 
possible to fly, on account of a lack of funds. From this un- 
pleasant and perilous dilemma they were happily relieved in the 
course of September, by a remittance from their mother. With a 
purse thus opportunely reinforced, they now undertook another 
excursion, wiiich this time led them to the eastern part of the 
United States, finally -rriving in New York. Here the brothers 
learned that a new law had just decreed the expulsion^f all the 
members of the Bourbon family yet remaining in France from 
that country ; and that their mother had been deported to Spain. 
Their object was now to joyi her ; but, owing t<^ their^peculiar 
circumstances, and to the war between England and Spain, .this 
object was not easily attained. To avoid tbe French cruisers upon 
the coast, they determined to repair to New Orleans, and there to 
find a conveyance for Havana, whence they thought they could' 
reach the mother country. They set out, therefcre, for Pitts- 
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'burff on the 10th of December 1707 ; and upon the road, fatigued 
with travelling on horseback, they purchased a wagon, and, 
harnessing their horses to it, and placing their luggage within, 
they continued their route more comfortably. They arrived at 
Carlisle on Saturday, when the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing country appeared to have entered the town for some purpose 
of business or pleasure, and drove up to a public-house, near 
which was a trough for the reoepti<m of the oats which travdlera 
might be ^stKised to give their horses, without putting them 
into the stable. A quantity of oats was procured by the par^, 
and poured into .the trougn ; and the bits taken from the 
horses' mouths, Jb enable them, to eat freely. The duke todc 
his position in ilM^agoi]^ locating round him ; when the horsea 
being suddenly frightened, ran away with the wagon, which, 
passing over a stump, was upset and broken. The duke was 
thrown out, and somewhat injui*ed. In early life, as we have 
seen, he had leaivied to perform the operation of bleeding. Im- 
mediately perceiving that his situation required depletion, and 
making liis way, as he best could, to the tavern, he requested 
permission of the landlord to perform the operation in his house, 
and to be furnished with linen and water. The family was kind, 
and supplied him with everything he required ; and he soon 
relieved himself by losing a quantity of blood. The circum- 
stances, however, had attracted general attention, in consequence 
of the accident to the wagon, and of the^injuiy to the traveller, 
and still more from the extraordinary occurrence of self-bleed- 
ing ; and a large crowd had collected in the tavern to watch the 
result of the operation. It is probable the curious spectators 
thought he was a Yankee doctor going to the west to establish 
himself, and to vend medical skill ana drugs. Apparently well 
satisfied with the surgical ability which the stranger had iust 
displayed, they proposed to him to remain at Canisle, and to- 
commence there his professional career, promising to employ 
him, and assuring him that Ms prospect of success woula be 
much more favourable than in the regions beyond the moun- 
tains. 

When our party reached Pittsburg, thejr found the Monon- 
gahela frozen, but the Alleghany open. ^ They purchased a keel- 
boat, then lying in the ice, and witn much labour and difficulty 
transported it to the point where the two rivers meet and form 
the Ohio . » There the party eml)apked on that river, which they 
descended along with three persons to aid them in the navigation* 
Before arriving at Wheeling, the river became entirely obstructed 
by the Ibe, and they were compelled to land and remain some 
days. They found Major F., an officer of the United States 
armj^, charged with despatches for the posts below, detained at 
the same place. On examining the river from the neighbouring 
hills, they ascertained that the region of ice extended only about 
three miles, and kept themselves prepared to take advantage of 
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Hie first opening which should appear. This soon came, and 
they passea through^ and continued their voyage ; but Major F., 
who nad not been equally alei% missed the opportunity, and 
remained blockaded. He did not reach the lower part of the 
river till three weeks after our travellers. 

At Marietta the party stopped and landed, and a circumstance 
connected with this event shows the extraordinary memoiy which 
Louis-Fhilippe possesses. A few years ago he asked an American 
gentleman if he was ever in Marietta. As it happened, this 
gentleman had spent some years in the early part of his life 
there, and was able to answer in the affirmative. And do you 
know,” said the king, a French baker there named Thierry ? ” 
The gentleman knew him perfectly well, and so answered the 
inquiry. “ Well,” said the king, “ I once ran away with him” 
— and then proceeded to explain, that, in descending the Ohio, he 
had stopped at Marietta, and gone into the town in search of 
bread. He was referred to this same Mr Thierry ; and the 
baker not having a stock on hand, set himself to work to heat 
his oven in order to supply the applicant. While this process 
was going on, the prince walked, over the town, and visited the 
interesting ancient remains which are to be found in the western 
part of it, near the banks of the Muskingam, and whose histoiy 
and purposes have given rise to such various and unsatisfactory 
speculations. The prince took a sketch of some of these works, 
which are indeed among the most extensive of their class that 
are to be found in the vast basin of the Mississippi. On his 
return he found the ice in the Muskingam on the point of 
breaking up, and Mr Thierry so late in his operations, that he 
had barely time to leap into the boat wdth his oread, before they 
were compelled to leave the shore, that they might precede the 
mass of ice which was entering the Ohio. The baker thus car- 
ried off bore his misfortune like a philosopher ; and though he 
mourned over the supposed grief of his faithful wife, he still 
urged the rowers to exert themselves, in order to place his young 
countrymen beyond the chance of injuiy. They were finally 
successful; and after some time, Mr Thierry was taken ashore 
by a canoe which they hailed, well satisfied with his expedition. 
The travellers continued their voyage, and met with but one ac- 
cident. By the inattention of the helmsman, the boat struck a 
tree, and stove in her bows. All the crew, princes and hired 
men, went to work ; and after twenty-four liours, th^ damages 
were repaired, and they reached New Orleans in safety on the 
17th of Februaiy 1798. 

From this city they embarked on hoard an American vessel 
for Havana in the island of Cuba ; and upon thehr passage they 
were boarded by an English frigate under French colours. Fntil 
the character of the cruiser wa'S ascertained, the three brethers 
were apprehensive that they might be known and conducted to* 
France. However, when it was discovered, on one side, that 
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the visitor was an English ship, and, on the other, that the 
three young passengers were the princes of the house of Orleans, 
confidence was restored, and the captain hastened to receive 
them on board his vessel, where he treated them with distinc- 
tion, and then conducted them to Havana. 

The residence of the wandering princes in Cuba was of no 
long duration. By the Spanish authorities they were treated 
with marked disrespect, and ordered to return to New Orleans. 
This, however, they declined to do, and proceeded to the Bahama 
islands, expecting thence to find their way to England. At 
this period the Duke of Kent was in the Bahamas, and kindly 
received the illustrious strangers, though he did not feel himself 
authorised to give them a passage to England in a British 
frigate. They were not discoura«’ed, but sailed in a small vessel 
to New York, whence an EugliSi packet carried them to Fal- 
mouth. 


ARRIVAL IN EUROPE — MARRIAGE. 

The Duke of Orleans and his brothers arrived at Falmouth 
early in February 1 800, and readily obtaining the permission of 
government to land in the country, they proceeded to London, 
and shortly afterwards took up their residence on the banks of 
the Thames at Twickenham. Here the exiles had at length an 
opportunity of enjoying some repose in the midst of the best 
Jinglish society ; nor was the well-known hospitality of England 
lac&ng on this, as on all other occasions. The young princes 
were treated with the greatest kindness by all classes, from 
royalty downwards, and, by their unaffected manners, gained 
universal esteem. Neither the polite attentions of the English 
])eople, nor the splendours of London fashionable life, however, 
<',ouid obliterate the recollections of his mother from the heart of 
the Duke of Orleans ; and the English government having 
allojved him and his brothers a free passage in a frigate to 
Minorca, they proceeded thither with the expectation of find- 
ing a means of passing over to Spain, in which country their 
parent was an exile and captive. This troublesome expedi- 
tioA, from the convulsed state of Spain at the period, proved 
fruitless, and they returned to England, again retiring to 

Twickenha,m- 

At theii* pleasant retreat here, the Duke of Orleans engaged 
with zeal in the stud3’' of political economy and the institutions 
of Great •Britain ; at times making excursions with his brothers 
to the seats of the nobility and intewftsting parts of the countiy, 
and from taste and habit, becoming almost an Englishman.* The 

, * Writing from Twickenham to the late Diahop of LlandafF, in July 1S04, the 
duke observer- “ I quitted my native land bo early, that f have hartlly the liabita 
or mannora of a Frenchman, and I baa Bay with truth that I am attached to Eng- 
land, not only by gratitude, but by taste and inclmatiAn. In the eincerity of my 
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^nly pressing sulgect of concern was the infirm health of the 
Duke of Montpensier. With a somewhat weakly constitution, 
•deranged by long and cruel confinement in prison, He had, since 
his first arrival in England, experienced a gradual einking hi 
bodily strength. Notwithstanding eveiy effort of medichie to 
save him, this amiable and accomplished prince died, May 18, 
1807. His remains were interred in Westminster Abbey, where 
his tomb is marked by an elegant I^atin epitaph, the joint com- 
position of the Duke of Orleans and General Dumouriez. To 
aggravate the loss, the health of Count Beaujolais, affected by 
the same treatment as that of his brother, began also to decline. 
Ordered by his physicians to visit a warmer climate, th^, duke 
accompanied him to Malta, and there he died in 1808. His 
body was consigned to the dust in the church of St John at 
Valetta. 

Bereaved, and almost broken-hearted with his losses, the Duke 
of Orleans passed from Malta to Messina in Sicily, nnd by a kind 
invitation from King Ferdinand (of Naples), visited the royal 
family at Palermo. The accomplishments and misfortunes of 
the duke did not fail to make a due impression oil the Neapolitan 
family, while he was equally delighted with the manner in 
which he was received by them. During his residence at 
Paleimo, he gained the affections of the Princess Amelia, the 
second daughter of the king, and wuth the consei^t of Ferdinand 
and the Duchess of Orleans, who fortunately was released from 
her thraldom in Spain, and permitted to come to Sicily, their 
marriage took place in November 1809. Restored to a long-lost 
mother, and at the same time endowed with an estimable wife, 
need we doubt that the happiness of the Duke of Orleans w'as 
complete. Certainly it deserved to be so. 

In about six months after this event, the Duke of Orleans W'as 
invited by the regency of Spain to take a military command in 
that country, in order to assist in expelling the French imperial 
invaders. Desirous of pursuing an active and useful life, he 
obeyed the invitation ; but, to the disgrace of the Cortes, they 
refused to fulfil their deceitful promises, and after spending 
three months in attempting to gain redress, the duke returned 
to Palermo, where, on his landing, he had the pleasure to 
learn that the Duchess of Orleans had given birth to a son 
(September 2, 1810). 

V 

POLITICAL CAREER — BECOMES KING. 

We have, in the preceding pages, briefly traced our h^ro from 
childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood. '‘We have seen 

heart do I pray that 1 may never leave this hospitable soil. But it is not from indi- 
vidual feeling only that I take so much interest in the success of England— it is 
Also as a man. The safhty of Europe, of the world itself, the happiness and inde-* 
pendence of the human race,,dopend upon the siefety and independence of England." 

96 . • »' 
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him in adversity, with scarcely bread to eat, or a house wherein 
to lay his head. We have seen him emerf^e from this period of 
misfortune, till he arrived in a country where his claims were 
reco^iised, and he not only found a home, but a companion, 
amiable, accomplished, and in every other way calculated to in- 
sure his happiness. We have now the pleasang- duty of following 
this remarkable man from his comparative obscurity in a foreign 
land, to the country and home of his fathers, and of seeing him, 
by the force of uncontrollable circumstances, reach a station 
the highest which any earthly power can confer. 

The domestic tranquillity wnich the Duke of Orleans was en- 
joying in Palermo was, in 1814, suddenly juid unexpectedly in- 
terrupted by the arrival of intelligence that Napoleon had ab- 
dicated the throne, and that the Bourbons were to be restored 
to France. Being now enabled to return to the country of his 
birth, and Ihe inheritance of which civil discord had deprived 
him, the duke sailed from Sicily in a vessel placed at his disposal 
by Lord William Bentinck. On the 18th of May he arrived in 
l*aris, where in a short time he was in the enjoyment of the 
hoiiours due to his rank and talents. His first visit to the 
Palais Koval, which he had not seen since he parted with his 
fatlier, and now his o\^ti by inheritance, is mentioned as ‘having 
been marked by strong emotion ; nor were his feelings less ex- 
cited on beholding other scenes from which he had been banished 
since childhood. 

The return of Napoleon in 1815 broke up his arrangements 
for settling in his newly-recovered home. He sent his himily 
to England, and was oi*dered by the kirj|^, Louis XVJII., to take 
command of the army of the north. lie remained in this situa- 
tion until the 24th of March 1815, when he gave up the com- 
mand to the Duke of Treviso, and went to join his family in 
England, where he again fixed his residence at Twickenham. 
On the return of Louis XVII I. after the Hundred Days, an 
ordinance was issued, authorising, according to the charter as 
it then stood, all the princes of the blood to take their seats in 
the Chamber of Peers ; and the duke returned to France in 
September 1815, for the purpose of being present at the session. 
Here he distinguished himself by a display of liberal sentiments, 
which were so little agreeable to the administration, that he 
returned again to England, where he remained till 1817. He 
now retun^d to France, but was not again summoned to sit in 
the Chamber of Peers, and remained therefore in private life, 
in which ^he displayed all the virtues of a good father, a gx*oa 
husband, and a good citizen. 

Th« education of his family now deeply engaged his attention. 
His eldest son was instructed, like his ancestor Flenry IV., in 
tlie public institutions of the countiy, and distinguislied Ijim- 
self oy the success of his studies. His family has ever been 
a model of union, good mdrais, and domestic virtues, l^er- 
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sonally simple in his tastes, order and economy were combined 
with a ma«:nificence becoming his rank and wealth; for the 
restoration of his patrimony nad placed him in a state of opu- 
lence. The protector of the tine arts, and the patron of lettei*s, 
his superb palace in Paris, and his delightful seat at Neuilly, 
were ornamented with the productions of the former, and fre- 
quented by the distinguished men of the age. 

While the Duke of Orleans was thus pursuing a career apart 
from the intrigues and heartburnings of the court, a new and 
unexpected scene was opened in the drama of his singularly 
changeful life. We here allude to the Revolution of 1830, the 
intelligence of which stnick every nation in Europe with surprise. 
Yet such an event Avas not altogether unlooked for. The elder 
family of the Bourbons, who had been restored by force of foreign 
arais to the throne of their ancestors, are allowed by their best 
friends to have conducted themselves in a manner little calcu- 
lated to insure the attachment of tlie French people. The final 
blow levelled at the constitution by Charles X., and the Prince de 
Polignac, with the rest of his ministers, was unquestionably one 
of the maddest acts of which history presents any account. The 
facts of the case were as follows : — 

The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved in May (1830), and a 
new election ordei'ed to take place in the latter part of J une and 
in July. All the returns of the new elections indicated a strong 
inajonty against the ndnistiy’-, who were not by any means 
popular. It is the sound and well-known practice in consti- 
tutional goveinments, that in such cases as this the king changes 
his ministers, in order to bi'ing the executive into harmony with 
the legislature. Charles X. ventured on reversing this practice. 
Instigated by advisers and followers, wJio afterwards deserted him, 
he resolved to retain his ministei%, and hazard a new election ou 
principles of voting different from what the existing laAv pre- 
scribed, and by which he hoped to gain a majority in the Cliamber. 
The newspapers generally having denounced these and other 
projects as a violation of the charter or compact of the king 
w'ith his people, tliey became an object of attach, and it was re- 
solved to place the press under such laws as would effectuallv 
prevent all free discussion. Three ordinances were forthAvitli 
issued by royal authority. One dissolved the Chambers ; another 
arbitrarily prescribed a new law of election ; and the third sus- 
pended the libei'ty of the periodical press. This darin.T violation 
of the ''liarter was viewed with consternation by £lie people. 
"VMien the act became generally known in Paris on the 26th of 
July, the funds declined, tfee banks refused to discount ‘bills, and 
the manufacturers discharged their workmen, Avhich, of course, 
increased the discontent. Seve^ newspapers appeared, in despite 
of the ordinances, on the 27th, and copies were disposed of by hun- 
dreds in the cafes, the reading-rooms, and the restaurants. Jour- 
nalists hurried from place to place, and shop to shop, to read them 
28 • ‘ 
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aloud, and comment upon them. The apparatus for printing the 
Tem/p$^ one of the most energetic of the liberal papers, was seized 
by an agent of police, aided by a detachment of mounted gen- 
darmerie. This and other acts of aergression served as a signal 
for revolt and revolution. In Gi*eat Britain, before such extreme 
measures would be resorted to, the people would assemble peace- 
fully, and petition or remonstrate ; but in France, where public 
meetings ot any kind are not tolerated without the consent of a 
chief magistrate, the people are practically denied the power of 
petitioning ; and hence one cause of their recourse to a violent 
means of redress. 

In the night of the 27th July the streets and boulevards were 
barricaded, and the pavements were torn up to serve as missiles. 
On the morning of the 28th all Paris was in arms ; the national 
guard appeared in their old uniform, and the tri-coloured flag 
was displayed. By a singular infatuation, the government had 
taken no precaution to support its measures Iby a competent 
armed force. There v^ere at most 12,000 soldiers in Paris, the 
garrison of which hud just been diminished ; the minister of war, 
instead of bringing an aimy to hear on the capital, was occupied 
with administrative details ; and M. de Poligiiac was regretting 
that he had no cash to invest in the public funds. To increase 
the mismanagement, no proper means were adopted to provide 
rations for the soldiers on duty in the streets.f 

On the 28th, the lighting w’^as conside'‘able, the infuriated 
populace firing from behind barncades, from house-tops, and 
from windows ; many of the troops were disarmed : some w ere 
unwilling to fire on their countrymen, and some w'ent openly 
over to the citizens. On the 29th General Lafuyette wo^s ap- 
pointed commandeivin-chief of the national guard by the liberal 
deputies, and w'as received with euthusiasin. The lighting was 
still greater this day; and on the 30th, the Parisi.ms gained the 
victory. From 700(.> to 8000 persons were killed and wounded. 
It now became necessaiy to detennine w^hat form of government 
should he substituted for that which had been vanquished. The 
cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons was pronounced hope- 
less. The king was in effect discrowned, and the throne was 

* The flag of the Bourbons was white. The tri-coloured flag, which consists of a 
stripe of white, red, and blue, ow(=ffi its rank as a national emblem to chance. At 
the lirbt Fronoh revolution, a distingriiibhing sign was wanted, and the readiest which 
occurred was that of the colours borne by the city of Paris, blue and red. This was 
forthwith adopted ; hut to <x>nciliate certain influential members of the national 
guard who were not hostile to the king, white, .the colour of the Bourbons, was 
afterwif ds added. Thus arose the flag which was home throughout the wars of the 
revolution, and which Louis XVIIL, by an unfortunate stroke of policy, did not 
continue at the restoration. The obligation to maintain the tri-colour is now 
eflgnwsed in the charter. 

t History of Ten Years, by Louis JHanc — a lively narrative, of which a cheap 
translation has lately been i.ssued by Chapman and Hull, J^ondon. . 
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vacant. In this emergency, the provisional government which 
had risen out of the struggle, and in which Lafitte, Lafayette, 
Thiers, and other politicians had taken the lead, turned towards 
the Duke of Orleans, whom it was proposed, in the first in- 
stance, to invite to Paris to become lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and afterwards, in a more regular manner, to become 
king. The Duke of Orleans, during the insurrection, had been 
residing in seclusion at his country seat, and ir watching 
the course of events, at least taking no active part in either 
dethroning his kinsman, or in contrivances for his own aggran- 
disement. 

M. Thiers and M. Scheffer were appointed to conduct the 
negotiation with the duke, and visited Neuilly for the purpose. 
The duke was, ho^^ ever, absent, and the interview took place 
"u ith the duchess and the Princess Adelaide, to whom they repre- 
sented the dangei*s with which the nation was menaced, and that 
anarchy could only be averted by the prompt decision jf the 
duke to place himself at the head of a new constitutional 
monarchy. M. Thiers expressed his conviction that nothing 
was left the Duke of Orleans but a choice of dangers, and that, in 
the existing state of things, to recoil from the possible perils of 
royalty, was to run full upon a republic and its inevitable 
violences.” The substance of the communication being made 
known to the duke, on a day^s consideration he acceded to the 
request, and at noon of the Slat came to Paris to accept the office 
which had been assigned him. On the 2d of August the abdication 
of Charles X., and of his son, was placed in tlie hands of the lieii- 
teimnt-general ; the abdication, however, being in favour of the 
Duke of Bourdeaux. On the 7th the Chamber of Deputies 
declared the throne vacant ; and on the 8th the Chamber went- 
in a body to the Duke of Orleans, and offered him the crown, 
on terms of a revised charter. His formal acceptance of the offer 
took place on tlie 9th, and is thus described by Louis Blanc : — 
“ A throne overshadowed with tri-coloured flags, and surmounted 
with a crimson velvet canopy, was erected in the Palais Bourbon ; 
before it was ari*anged three settees for the lieutenant-general 
and his two elder sons. A table covered with velvet, on which 
stood the pen and ink to be employed in signing the contract, 
separated the settee reserved for the prince from tlie throne, and 
ty})ified the interval that lay betw^een him and royalty. The 
Duke of Orleans made his entry to the sound of the Marseillnise 
[a .popular air], and the noise of cannon fired by the Invalids. 
When he had taken his place, he put on his hat, and desired the 
members of both Chambers to be seated. The. prince now re- 
quested M. Casimer Perier, president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to read the declaration of the 7th of August, which was to 
the effect that the throne was vacant, ds facto and de jure, ai^d 
that it beinsr indispensably needful to provide for the same, the 
Chambers of Deputies ana Peers now invited his royal highness 
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the Duke of Orleans to become kin^. The lieutenant-general 
rejid his acceptance in these terms : — 

^ I have read with great attention the declaration of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the act of adhesion of the Chamber 
of Peers. I have 'weighed and meditated every expression 
therein. I accept, without resti'iction or reservation, the clauses 
and engagements contained in that declaration, and the title of 
King of the Flinch which it confers on me, and I am ready to 
make oath to observe the same.’ The duke then rose, took off 
his glove, unco-vered his head, and pronounced the form of oath 
handed to him. ‘ In the presence of God, I swear faithfully to 
observe the constitutional charter, with the modifications set 
forth in the declai^tion ; to govern only by the laws ; to cause 
good and exact justice to be administered to every one according 
to his right ; and to act in everything with the sole view to the 
intei’est, the welfare, and the glory of the French people.’” 
Louis-Philippe was now king. After signing the originals of 
the charter p,nd the oath, he ascended the throne, from which 
he delivered an appropriate address on the occasion. He adopted 
the style and title of Lauis-Phil’^e J., Kinp of the French, 
The principle on which he attained this high office bears a close 
resemblance to tliat on which the house of Brunswick was called 
to the throne of Great Britain — the invitation of the people, to 
the exclusion of the legitimate or regular line of monarchs* 
We may be permitted to hope that the event will be attended 
■with equally nappy consequences. 

Two things were remarkable in the revolution of 1830 — the 
heroism of the people, and the imbecility of the ruling power, 
W’hen news was brought to Charles at St Cloud, on the 28th, that 
blood was flowing in the streets of Paris, he treated the intelli- 
g-ence wuth indiflterence ; when all was over, be was seized with 
abject despondency, and sinking under that bitterest and most 
utter hopelessness of soul that afflicts the proud in their hour 
of dismay, his only thought was to humble himself beneath the 
^land of God. His act of abdication was unheeded by the 
Chambers. He and his family, including his grandchild, Henry, 
Duke of Bourdeaux (w^ho at least was guiltless of his grand- 
father’s transgressions, and therefore commands our pity), w^ere 
tranquilly conducted out of the kingdom. The humiliation 
was the moje complete, that his partisans, the friends of legi- 
timacy — th&se who would now clamour for the restoration of 
his fiimily to the throne — shrunk from his cause. Over the 
whole of France there was not a hand lifted, except among the 
troops, who acted from the habit of duty, to support the mling 
fortunes of his house. 

We gladly turn from these events to the subject of our memoir. 
Lquis - Philippe, since his unexpected accession to power, is 
allowed to have governed with prudence, moderation, and justice. 
He has, above all, distinguished himself as the.FniEND op 
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Peace. Under his g'overnment France has found repose, and 
is at present in a condition of rapid improvement and pro- 
sperity. The most serious political error of which he has been 
Accused, is the frequent and severe prosecution of the press for 
alleged libels on his g’overpment. The only private fault we 
have seen laid to his charge is that of parsimony, though this 
ill agrees with the vast sums he is known to have expended in 
embellishing Versailles and other places of public show, as well 
as in the encouragement of the arts. Though considerably 
Advanced in life, says a writer whom we have already quoted, 
his constitution is vigorous, and he exhibits no marks of declin- 
ing strength. A handsome man while young, his frame is now 
biilky, but there is much ease in his movements, and his whole 
carriage is marked by that happy address which good taste and 
the polished society in which he has moved have enabled him to 
acquire. He is very ready in conversation, and afPable to all 
who are introduced at his court. In the execution of his public 
duties he is prompt and active, and is said to exercise a degree 
of control over his ministry which almost goes beyond the 
hounds of constitutional monarchy ; yet his interference in this 
respect is believed to have on many occasions proved of impor- 
tant service to the state. Since his accession to the kingly office, 
his perfect knowledge of Phiglish and other modern languages 
has proved of incalculable advantage in diplomacy, as well as iii 
arriving at the true meaning of foreign intelligence. Of his 
fiiendly intercourse with Queen Victoria, and the readiness of his 

f overnment to act justly in the case of differences with Great 
b'itain, we can speak only in terms of sincere gratification. 

The greatest misfortune of the king^s life was the death of his 
eldest son, the Duke of Orleans, who was killed in leaping from 
his can’iage, July 13, 1842, The duke was married to a princess 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, by whom he left two sons — ^ihe eldest, 
.Louis-Philippe-Albcrt, Count de l^aris (bom August 24, 1838). 
The young Count de Paris, now six years of age, is heir-apparent 
to the throne. The other sons of the king are the Dukes of Ne-^ 
mours, de Joiiiville, de Aumale, and Montpensier. He has also 
two daughters, one of w^hom is married to Leopold, king of the 
Belgians. The court of Fi*ance, under the auspices of the queen, 
is acknowledged to form a pattern for royalty. A kinder mother 
or a more pious Christian is nowhere to be found.^ The king’s 
sister, the Princess Adelaide, who partook of her brotaer s misfor- 
tunes and exile, still survives to share in his honours and prosi)e- 
rity. She generally resides with the royal family, and h|ir excellent 
qualities of head and lieaH render her a universal favourite. It 
could not fail to afford gratification to Louis-Philippe that his 
ancient preceptress smd friend, Madame de Genlis, lived, though 
only for a short time, to see her beloved pupil attain a station, of 
w'hich she had rendered him worthy. She died in Park at the 
close of the jyear 18^^0, in the eighty-third year of her age. 
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AR distant from the many otljer 
islands with which the Southern Pa- 
cific Ocean is studded, one stands alone, 
luch in natural beauty, and with a 
climate almost unrivalled. Constantly 
» fanned by cool breezes from the sea, 
1 its green hills and deep rapines abound 
in graceful pines and shady fern-trees. 
The wdld jasmine and convolvuli climb 
. the stems, and reach from tree to tree, 
Jj forming bowers and walls of exquisite 
beapty. The rich soil maintains a per- 
i petually luxuriant vegetation, and birds 
of brightest plumage rejoice in proves 
of the abundant guava, or amid the 
delicate blossoms of the golden lemon. 

This lovely island was visited by Captain Cook in 1774, and 
named by him Noifolk Island; it ivas tnen uninhabited, and the 
pa7'ty who landed wei-e probably the first human beings who had 
ever set foot on it. Neither tie vegetable nor the animal w'orld 
had been disturbed. For about two hundred yards from the 
shore, the ground was covered so thickly with shrubs and plants 
as scarcely to be penetrable farther inqmd. The sea-fowl bred 
unmolested on the shores and cliffs. The account given by Cook 
led to an attempt at settlement on Norfolk Island ; but this was 
attended with difficulty. The island is small, being only about 
six miles in length by four in breadth ; and was therefore un- 
available for a large or increasing population. Lying nine 
hundred miles from Port Jackson, in Australia, it was incon- 
v'eniently remote from that country ; and, worst of all, its clifly 
and rocky shores presented serious dangers to mariners attempt- 
ing a landing. There are, indeed, only three places at which 
boats can effect a safe landing, and at these only with certain 
winds, and never in gales, which are frequent in this part of 
the globe. Its general ^nsuitableness, however, for ordinary 
colonisation was considered to adapt it as a penal settlement, 
subordinate to New South Wales, and to which convicts could 


be sent who merited frosh punishment while in course of servi- 
tude. Thus, one of the loveliest of earthly paradises was doomed 
to be a receptacle for the very worst — or shall we call them the 
most unfortunate and most wretched — of malefactors. It might 
be imagined that the beauty of Norfolk Island, and the fineness 
of its dimate, would greatly tend to*8oothe the depraved minds 
of itJB unhappy tenants, and reconcile them, if anything could, 
to compulsory expatriation. That such effects may be produced 
by considerate treatment, is not improbable ; but hitherto, or at 
least tfil a late period, one sentiment has overruled ^1 others in 
the min^ of the Noifolk Island convicts,, and that -has been a 
No. 2. 1 
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desire for restoration to liberty. Impatient of control, and re- 
gpardless of all consequences, they eagerly seize upon every oppor- 
tunity of making their escape — with what fatal consequences let 
the following narrative bear witness. Written by a gentleman 
for some time resident in Norfolk Island, and handed to us for 
publication, as a warning to “ those who go astray,’^ the whole 
may be relied upon as a true relation of facts. 

“ On the northern side of Norfolk Island the cliffs rise high, 
and are crowned by woods, in which the elegant white wood and 
gigantic pine predominate, A slight indentation of the land 
affoi*ds a somewhat sheltered anchorage ground, and an o] gening 
in the cliffs has supplied a way to the beach by a wiitdiBg road at 
the foot of the dividing hills. A stream of water, collected from 
many ravines, finds its w ay by a similar opening to a ledge of 
rock in the neighbourhood, and, faDing over in feathery spray, 
has given the name of Cascade to this part of the island. Off 
this bay, on the morning of the 21st of June 1S42, the brig 
Govcriior Philip was sailing, having brought stores for tlie use 
of the penal establishment. It w as one of those bright mornings 
which this hemisphere alone knows, when the air is so clastic 
that its buoyancy is irresistibly communicated to the spirits. At 
the foot of the cliff, near a group of huge fragments of rock 
fallen from the overhanging cliff's, a prisoner tvas sitting* close to 
the sea preparing food for nis companions, who hud gone off to 
the brig the previous evening’ with ballast, and who w€U*c expected 
to return at daylight w ith a load of stores. The surface of the sea 
was smooth, and the brig slowly moved on ujion its soft blue 
w^aters. Everything was calm and still, when suddenly a sharp 
hut distant sound as of a gun was heard. The man, who was 
stooping over the lire, started on his feet, and looked above and 
around him, unable to distinguish the quarter from whence the 
I'eport came. Almost immediately he heard the sound repeated, 
and then distinctly perceived smoke curling from the vessel’s 
side. His fears wrere at once excited. Again he listened ; but all 
w*as hushed, and the brig still stood steadily in tow’ards the shore. 
Neai'er and nearer sliC approached ; until, alarmed for her safety, 
the man ran to summon the nearest officer. By the time they 
returned, the vessel had w^ore, and was standing oS‘ from the land : 
but while they remained in anxious speculation as to the cause of 
ail this, the tiring was renewed on hoard, and it was evident that 
some deadly fray w^as going on. At length a boat was seen tn 
put off from the brig, and upon its reaching the shore, the worst 
fears of the party w^ere realised. The misguided prisoners on 
boai'd had attempted to seize the vessel, lliey Tvere but twelve 
in number, unarmed, and guarded by tw^elve soldiers and a crew 
of eighteen men ; yet they had’succeeded in gaining possession 
of the vessel, had held it for a time, but had been tinally over-. 

S owered, and immediate help was required for the wounded and 

yhig. , . - 
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June 21, 1842. — My duty as a clergyman called me to the 
scene of blood. When I arrived on the deck of the brig-, it 
exhibited a Irig-htful spectacle. One man, whose l^ead was. 
blown to .atoms, was lying near the forecastle. Close*T)yTLis 
side a body was stretched, the face of which was covered by a 
cloth, as if a sight too ghastly to be looked upon ; for the upper 
half of the head had been blown off. Not far from these, a. man 
badly wounded was lying on the deck, with others securely 
handcuffed. Forward, by the companion-hatch, one of the muti- 
neers was placed, bleeding most profusely from a wound which 
had shattered his thigh ; yet his look was more dreadful than all 
— Jiate, passion, and disappointed rege rioted in his hreast, and 
were dee]»Iy marked in his countenance. I turned aw’^ay from 
the wu’etched man, and my eye shrunk from the sight which 
again met it. Lying on his back in a pool of blood, the mus- 
cular frame of a man whom I well knew was stretched, horribly 
mutilated. A ball had entered his mouth, and passing through 
liis skull, had scattered his 1 rains around. My heart sickened 
?t the extent of carnage, and I was almost sinking with the 
faintness it produced, when I w'as roused by a gi'oan so full of 
anguish and pain, that for a long time afterwards its echo 
seemed to reach me. 1 found that it came from a man lying 
farther forward, on wdiosc face the death-dew u as standing, yet 
1 could perceive no wound. Upon questioning him, he moved 
his hand from his breast, and I then percei ved that a ball had 
j)ierced his chest, and could distinctly hear the air rushing 
f]’om his lungs through the orilice it had left. 1 tore aw^ay 
the shirt, and endeavoured to hold together the edges of the 
wound until it w'aa bandiiged. I spoke to him of prayer, but 
he soon grew insensible, and wdthin a short time died in frightful 
agony. In every part of the vessel evidences of the attempt 
which had ended so fatally presented theiriselves, and the pas-» 
sions of the <*oinbatants wei’e still waim. After attending those 
who required immediate assistance, I received the following 
account of tlie affair : — • 

The prisoners had slept the previous night in a part of the 
vessel appropriated for this ptiiqiose; but it was without fastening, 
or other means of securing them below. Two sentries were, 
how^ever, placed over the hatch w'ay. The prisoners occasionally 
came on jjeck during the night, for their launch was towing 
astern, and the brig was standing off and on until the morning. 
Betw^een six and seven o’clock in the morning the men were 
called work. Two of them were up some time before the 
rest. Tliey were struck by the oif of negligence which was 
evident on deck, and instantly communicated the fact to one 
or two others. The possibility df' capturing the brig had oiten 
been discussed by the prisoners, among their many other wild 
plans for efcaping from the island, and recently had* been often 
proposed by them. The thought was to^i by their, looks, and 
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soon spread from man to man. A few moments were enough; 
one or two were roused from slee}), and the intention was hur- 
riedly communicatod to them. It was variously received. One 
of them distrusted the leader, and intreated his companions to 
desist from so mad an attempt. It was useless; the frenzied 
thirst for liberty had seized them, and they were maddened by 
it. Within a few minutes tliey were all on deck; and one of 
the leaders rushing at the sentrj’- nearest to him, endeavoured 
to wrest from him his pistols, one of which had flaghed in.the 
pan as he rapidly presented it, and threw him overboard ; but 
lie was subsequently saved. The arms of the other sentry were 
demanded, and obtaint'd from him without I’esistance. A scuffle 
now took place with two other soldiers who were also on the 
deck, but not on duty, during which one of them jumped over 
the vessel’s side, and remained fop some time in the main chains ; 
but u])on the launch being brought alongside, he went down into 
it. The other endeavoured to swim ashore (for by this time the 
vessel was within a gun-shot pf the rocks); but, encumbered by 
his greatcoat, lie was seen, when witliin a few strokes of the rock, 
to raise his hands, and uttering a faint cry to Heaven for merej’^, 
he instantly sunk. In the meanwhile, the sergeant in charge 
of the guard hearing the scuffling overhead, ran upon deck, and 
seeing some of the mutineers struggling with the sentry, shot 
the nearest of them dead onMbhe He had no sooner done 

so than he received a blow oVrSit; head, which rendered him for 
some time insensible. Little or no resistance was offered by the 
sailors ; they ran into the forec’astle, and the vessel was in the 
hands of the mutineers. All tlie hatches were instantly fastened 
down, and every available thing at hand piled upon them. But 
now, having secured (heir opponents, the mutineers were unable 
to work the brig ; they therefore summoned two of the sailors 
from below, and placed one of them at the wheel, while the otlier 
was directed to assist in getting the vessel off*. The coxswain, a 
free man in charge of the prisoners, had at the first onset taken 
to the rigging, and remained in the iffaintop with one of the 
men who refused to join in the attack. At this moment a 
soldier who had gone overboard, and endeavoured to reach the 
shore, had turned back, and was seen swimming near the vessel. 
Woolfe, one of the convicts, immediately jumped into the lioat 
alongside, and saved nim. Whilst this was the state sof things 
tibove, the soldiers had forced their way into the captain’s cabin, 
and continued to fire through the gratings overhead as often as 
any of the mutineers passed. In this manner several ©f them 
received wounds. To prevelit a continuance of this, a kettle of 
hot water was poured from above, and shortly afterwards a 
proposal was made to the captain from the prisoners to leave 
the vessel in the launch, provided he handed up to tliem the 
i^ecessary supplies. This he refu8e<^ and then all the sailors 
were ordere^L from belpw into the launch, with the intention of 
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sending them ashore. Continuing^ to watch for the ringleaders, 
the captain caught a glimpse of one of them standing aft, and, 
as he supposed, out of reach. He mounted the cabin table, and 
almost at a venture fired through the woodwork in the direction 
he suppose 3 TEeman to be standing. The shot was fatal ; the 
ball struck him in the mouth, and passed through his brain. 
Terrified at the death of their comrades, the remainder were 
])anic-struck, and instantly ran below. One of the leaders sprung 
over the tafferel, and eventually reached the launch. The sailor 
at the v^heel, now seeing the deck almost cleared, beckoned up 
the captain, and without an effort the vessel was again in their 
possession. In the confusion, a soldier who had been in the 
boat, and was at this moment with the sailors returning on deck, 
was mistaken for one of the mutineers, and shot by the sergeant. 
I'he prisoner.^ were now summoned from their place of conceal- 
ment. They begged hard for mercy; and upon condition of 
their quietly surrendering, it was promised to them. As the 
first 01 them, in reliance upon this assurance, was gaining the 
deck, hy (^ry(^y he. received .haU Ja. .mi^h, 

and fell hack again. The rest refused to stir; but after a few 
moments' hesitation, another of them ventured up, was taken 
aft by the captain, and seciured. A third followed, and as he 
came^^, he extended his aims, and cried, ‘I surrender; spare 
me.’ Either this motion was mistaken by the soldiers, or some 
of them wei'e unable to restrain their })assiou, for at this instant 
the man’s head was literally blown off. The captain liastened 
to the spot and received the others, who were secured without 
further injury. 

When we reached the vessel, the dying, dead, and wounded 
were lying in every direction. In the launch astern, we saw 
the body of one wretched man who had leaped over the tafferel, 
and reached the boat badly wounded ; he. was seen lying in it 
when the deck was regaiiieS, and was then pierced through with, 
many balls. Nothing could be more horrible than his appear- 
ance; the distortion of every feature, his clenched hands, and 
the limbs which had stiffened in the foims of agony into which 
pain had twisted them, were appalling. The countenance of 
every man on board bore evidence of the nature of the deadly 
conflict in which he had been engaged. In some, sulleiiness had 
succeeded to reckless daring, and exultation to alarm in others. 

Nothing could have been more desperate than such an attempt 
to seize the vessel. The most culpable neglect could alone have 
encoumged it ; and it is diiflcult to conceive how it could have 
succeeded, if anything like a proper stand had been made by 
tliose in charge of her when it commenced. 

The wounded were immediately landed, and conveyed to the 
ho™tal, and the dead bodies were afterwards brought on shore. 

The burial-gi'ound is close to the beach. A heavy surf rolls 
mounifully over the reef! The moon hjid just risen, when, in 
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deep and solemn silence, the bodies of these misguided were 
lowered into the grave-s prepared for them. Away from home 
and country, they had found a fearful teimination of a miserable 
existence. Perhaps ties had stiU bound them to the world; 
i&ieiids whom they loved were looking for their return, tind, 
prodigals though they had been, would have blessed them, and 
forgiven their offences. Perhaps even at that sad moment 
mothers were praying for their lost ones, whom in all.theii* 
infamy they had still fondly loved. Such thoughts filled my 
ihind ; and when a few drops of rain at that moment descended, 
I could* not help thinking that they fell as tears from heaven 
^ver the guilt and misery of its children. 

On the morning following the fatal occun*ence, I visited the 
jail in which the mutineers were confined. The cells are small, 
but clean apfl light. In the first of them I found George 
Beavers, Nicholas Lewis, and Henry Sears. Beavers w'as 
crouching in one corner of the cell, and looking sullen, and in 
despair. Lewis, who was walking the scanty space of the cell, 
seemed to glory in the rattle of his heavy chains ; w'hile Sears 
was stretched apparently asleep upon a grass mat. They were 
all heavily ironed, and every precaution had evidently been taken 
to prevent escape. 

The jail is small, and by no means a secure one. It was once 
a public-house ; and notwithstanding every effort to adapt it to 
its present purpose, it is not a safe or proper jdace of confinement. 
It is little calculated to resist any attempt to rescue the men, 
whose daring conduct was the subject of high eixcfi©ium among 
their fellow -prisoners, by whom any attempt to escape is con- 
sidered a meritorious act. In the other cell I fouud Woolfe and 
Barry, the latter in much' agojiy from an old “wound in the leg, 
the pain of which had been aggravated by the heavy irons w'hich 
galled it. All the prisoners, except Bany and Woolfe, readily 
ackuowdedged their participation in the attempt to seize the brig; 
but most solemnly denied any knowdedge of a preconcerted plan 
to t:>ke her ; or that they, at least, had attempted to throw the 
soldiers overboard, They were unwdlling to be interrupted, and 
inveighed in the bitterest ma'niiei’ against some of their (;om- 

} )anions who had, they seemed to think, betreyed them, or at 
east bad led them on, and at the moment of danger had ftinched. 

The names of the surviving mutineer were Jol;^n Jones, 
Nicdiolas Lewis, Henry Sears, George Beavers, James Woolfe, 
Thomas Whelan, and Patrick Barry. 

The depositions against them having been taken, all /.he men 
I have mentioned, with the Exception of Jones and Whelan, who 
W'ere wounded, were brought out to hear them read. They 
listened with calm atteirtion, but none of them appeared to be 
much excited. Once only during the reading, Beavers passion- 
ately denied* the statements made by one of the w itnesses present, 
and was with didSoujity silenced. 'His countenance at that 
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ttoment was terribly agfitated; every bad feeling seemed to 
mingle in its passionate expression. - They were all young, 
powe^ul, and, with one or two exceptions, not at all ill-looking 
men. 

From the jail I proceeded to the hospital, where the wounded 
men were lying. They had each received severe wounds in the 
thigh, and were in great agony. The violence of Jones was 
excessive. Weakened in some degree by an immense loss of 
blood, the bitterness of his spirit, nevertheless, exhibited itself in 
passionate bursts of impatience. He was occasionally convulsed 
with excessive pain ; for the nerves of the thi^h had been much 
lacerated, and the bone terribly shattered. His features were 
distorted -with pain and anger, and occasionally bitter curses 
broke from his lips ; yet there was something about his appear- 
ance which powerfully arrested my attention — an evident marxing 
of intellect and character, repulsive in its present development, 
yet in many respects remarkable. His history had been a 
melancholy one, and, as illustrative of many thousand others, I 
give it as i afterwards received it froin^his lips. 

At eleven years of age he vras employed in a warehouse in 
Liverpool as an errand-boy. W^hile following this occupation, 
from which by good conduct he might have risen to something 
better, he was met in the street one day by the lad whom he hod 
su(‘ceeded in this employment, and was told by him how he 
might obtain money by robbing the warehouse, and then go 
with him to the theatre. He accordingly took an opportunity-of 
stealing some articles which hod been pointed out, and gave 
them to his companion, who, in disposing of them, w'-as detected, 
and of course criminated Jones. After remaining some weeks in 
jail, Jones was tided and acquitted ; but his character being now 

t one, he became reckless, and commenced a regular cai-eer of 
epredation. In attempting another warehouse I'obbery, he was 
detected, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. By 
the time he w^as released from this, he was well tutored in crime, 
and believed that he could now adroitly perform the same 
robbeiy in which he had previously failea. He made the 
attempt the very night of his release from jail, and with tem- 
porary success. Subsequently, however, he was detected, and 
received sentence of transportation for seven years. He under- 
went thi^s sentence, and an additional one in Van Diemen^s Land, 
chiefly jit Poit Arthur, the most severe of the penal stations 
there. From this place he, with Lewis, Moss (who was shot on 
hoard Jlie brig), and Woolfe, having seized a whale-boat, effected 
their escape. During three months they underwent the most 
extreme hardships from hunger and exposure. Once they had 
been without food for several days, and their last hook was over 
the boat’s side ; they were anxiou.^ly watching for a fish. A 
small blue shark took the bait, and in despair one of them dashed 
over the boat's side' to seike the fish ; his leg* was caught by one 
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of the Others, and they succeeded in saving both man and hook. 
They eventually reached Twofold Bay, on the coast of New 
South Wales, and were then apprehended, conveyed to Sydney, 
and thence sent back to Van Diemen’s Land ; tried, and received 
sentence of death ; but this was subsequently commuted to trans- 
portation for life to Norfolk Island. 

Jones often described to me the intense misery he had under- 
gone during his career. He had never known what freedom 
was, and yet incessantly longed for it. All alike confessed the 
unhappiness of their career. Having made the first false step 
into crime, they acknowledged that &ir minds became polluted 
by the associations they formed during imprisonment. Then 
they were further demoralised by thinking of the glo^'y — such 
miserable glory! — attending a trial; anti the hulks and the 
voyage out gave them a finished criminal training. The extent 
of punishment many of them have undergone during the period 
of transportation is almost incredible. 1 have known men 
whose original sentence of seven years has been extended over 
three times that period, and who, in addition to other punish- 
ment, have received live thousand or six thousand lashes I 

After many solemn interviews with the mutineers, I found 
them gradually softening. They became more communicative, 
and extremely anxious to receive instruction. I think I shall % 
never forget one of the earliest of these visits to them, I first 
saw Sears, Beavei’s, and Jones. After a long and interesting 
conversation with them, we joined in that touching confession 
of sin with which the liturgy of the Church of England com- 
mences. As we knelt together, I heard them repeat with great 
earnestness — ‘ We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like 
lost sheep,’ &c. When we arose, I perceived that each of them 
hiid been shedding tears. It was the first time 1 had seen them 
betray any such emotion, and I cannot tell how glad 1 felt ; but 
when I proceeded afterwards to read to them the first chapter of 
Isaiah, I had scarcely uttered that most exquisite passage in the 
second terse — ‘ I have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me’ — when the claims of God, and 
tlicvr violation and rejection of them ; His forbearance, and their 
ingratitude, appeared to overwhelm them; they sobbed aloud, 
and were thoroughly overpowered. 

For a considerable ^ne we talked together of the past, the 
wretched years they had endured, the punishments, ^and the 
crimes winch had led to them, until they seemed to feel most 
keenly the folly of their sad career. We passed on to qpntrast 
the manner in which their lives had been spent, with what God 
and society requh^d from them ; their miserable perversion of 
God’s gifts, with the design for which He gave them, until we 
were led on to ^eak of hope and of faith ; oi Him who ^ willeth 
not the death, of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and live;’ and then the Saviour’s remonsti^ce 
8 . . % 
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seemed to arrest them — ^ Ye will not come to me that ye mi^ht 
have life until at length the influences of the Holy Spirit were 
supplicated with earnestness and solemnity. These instructions, 
and such conversation, were daily repeated ; and henceforth 
each time I saw them I perceived a gradual but distinct unfold- 
ing of the aflections and the understanding. 

Atigtist, — The wounded men are mudi recovered, and the 
whole of the mutineers are now coniined together in a large 
ward of the jail. They have long received extreme kindness 
from the commandant, and are literally bewildered at flnding 
that even this last act has not diminished the exercise of his 
benevolence. That anybody should care for them, or take such 
pains about them after their violent conduct, excited surprise — 
at flrst almost amounting to suspicion ; but this at length ^ve 

E lace to the warmest gratitude. They were, in fact, subdued 
y it. They read very much, are extremely submissive, and 
carefully avoid the slightest i^ringement of the prison regu- 
lations. At first, all this was conflned to the three men I have 
mentioned; but their steady consistency of conduct, and the 
strange transformation of character so evident in them, gradu- 
ally arrested the attention of the others, and , eventually led to a 
similar result. ^ ^ 

They will be detained here until the case has been decided by 
the authorities in Sydney. They will probably be tried by a 
commission sent from thence to the isfland &r the purpose. 
Formerly, however, prisoners charged with capital oflenceshere 
were sent up for trial ; but (it is a horrible fact) Ihis was found 
to lead to so much crime, that, at much inconvenience and 
ex])ense, it was found absolutely necessaiy to send down a judi- 
cial commission on each impox^tant occasion, in order to prevent 
it. The mere excitement of a voyage, with the chances con- 
nected with it, nay, merely a wish to get off the island even for 
a time, led many men to commit crimes of the deepest dye in 
order to be sent to Sydney for trial. 

» Two months, therefore, at least must intervene between the 
pei'petration of the offence and their trial; and this interval is 
usually employed in similar cases in arranging a defence but 
too commonly supported by peijury. In the present instance, 
1 found not the slightest attempt to follow such a course. Th^ 
declare that they expect death, and will gladly welcome it. Of 
their life,^hich has been a course of almost constant wa:iffare 
with society, ending in remorseful feelings, they are all thoroughly 
weary, although only one of them exceeds thirty years of age. 

In addition to the ordinary services, Captain Maconochie each 
Sunday afternoon has read prayers to them, and has gpven 
pei'mission to a few of their fiends to be present. Singular 
good has resulted froip it, both to the men and those who join 
in their devotions. At the conclusion of one of these seiwices 
Sears stood up, and with his heart so full as scarcely to allow 
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him Utterance, to the surprise of every person there be addressed 
most impressively the men who were present. ‘ Perhaps,' said 
he, ‘ the words of one of yourselves, unhappily circumstanced 
as I am, may have some weight with you. Vou all know the 
life I have led ; it has, believe me, bera a most unh^py one ; 
and I have, I hope not too late, discovered the cause of this. I 
solemnly tell you that it is because I have broken God’s laws. 
1 am almost ashamed to speak, but I dare not be silent. I am 
^oing to tell you a strange thing. I never before was happy; I 
begin now, for. the first time in my life, to hope, 1 am an igno- 
rant man, or at least 1 was so ; but 1 thank God I begin "to see 
things in their right light now. 1 have been unhappily placed 
from my childhood, and have endured many hardsnips. I do 
not mention this to excuse my errors* yefr if I had years since 
received the kindness I have done here, it might have been 
otherwise. My poor fellows, do turn over a new Jeaf ; try to 
serve God, and you, too, will be happieKthf TtT" The effect w’as 
most thrilling ; there was a death-like silence ; tears rolled downi 
many cheeks, which I verily believe never before felt them ; and 
without a word moi-e, all slowly withdrew. 

This man’s story is also a common, but painful one. At fifteen 
years of age he was transported for life as an accomplice in an 
assault and alleged robbery, of which, from circumstaiices which 
have since tran8pii*ed, I have little doubt he was entirely inno- 
cent. During a long imprisonment in Horsham jail, he received 
an initiation in crime, which was finished during the outurard 
voyage. Upon his arrival in New South Wales, he was assigned 
to a settler in the interior, a notoriously hard and severe man, 
who gave him hut a scanty supply of food and clothing, and 
whose aim seemed to be to t»ak.e the utmost out of him at the 
least possible expense. Diiven at length to desperation, he, with 
three fellow-servants, absconded ; and when taken, made a com- 
plaint to the magistrate before w^hom they were brought almost 
w'ithout clothes. Their statements were found to literally 
coiTect; but for absconding they were sent to New’castle, 
one of the penal stations ol New South Wales, where Sears 
remained nearly tw^o years. At the expiration of that time he 
was again assigned, but unfortunately to a man, if possible, 
worse than his former employer, and again absconded. For 
this offence he was sent to Moreton Bav, another penal settle- 
ment, and endured three years of horrible severity, starvation, 
and misery of every kind. His temper was by this time much 
soui'ed ; and, roused by the conduct of the overseers, l^e became 
brutalised by constant punishment for resisting them. After 
this he w'as sent to Sydney, as one of the crew in the police-boat, 
of which he was soon made assistant coxswain. For not report- 
ing a theft committed by one of the men under his charge, he 
was sentenced to a road party; and attempting to esca^ from 
it, he W’^as apprehended, and again brdered to Moreton Bay for 
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four years more. There he was again repeatedly flogged for 
disobedience and resistance of OTorseers, as well as attempting 
to escape ; but havir^ most courageously rendered assistance to 
a vessel wrecked on the harbour, be attracted the attention of 
the commandant, who afterwards showed him a little favour. 
This was the flrst approach to kindness he had known since 
when, years befoi'e, he had left his home ; and it had its usual 
influence. He never was again in a scrape there. His good 
conduct induced the commandant to recommend him for a miti- 
gation of sentence, which he received^ and he was again employed 
Ml the police-boat. The free coxswain of the boat was, however, 
a druntard, and intrusted much to Sears. Oftentimes he roused 
the men by his violence, but Sears contrived to subdue his pas- 
sion. At length, one night I'eturning to the hut drunk, the 
man struck at one of the crew with nis cutlass, and the rest 
resisted and disarmed him. But the moiming came; the case 
was heard ; their story was disbelieved ; and upon the charge and 
evidence of the aggressor, they were sent to an ironed gang, to 
work on the public roads. When Sears again became eligible 
for assignment, a person whom he had known in Sydney applied 
for him. The man must be removed within a fixed period after 
the authority is given. In this case, application was made a 
day be3’^on(l the prescribed time, and churlishly refused. The 
disappointment roused a spirit so untutored as his, and once 
again he absconded ; was or course apprehended, tried, and being 
found with a man who had committed a robbery, and had a 
musket in his possession, w^as sent to Norfolk Island for life. 
This .sentence has, however, for meritorious conduct, been reduced 
to fourteen years ; and his ready assistance during a fire which 
recently broke out in the military garrison here, might possibly 
have helped to obtain a still further induction. He never, during 
those abscondings, was absent for any long period, and never 
committed any act of violence. His constant attempt seems to 
have been to reach Sydney, in order to effect his escape from the 
scene of so much misery. 

For some time past I have noticed his quiet and orderly 
conduct, and was really sorry when I found him concerned in 
this unhappy affair. liis desire for freedom was, however, most 
ardent, and a chance of obtaining it w^as almost irresistible. He 
has since j;old me that a few wrords kindly spoken to himself 
and others by Captain Maconochie when tliey landed, sounded 
so pleasantly to him — such are his own words — that he deter- 
mined fiipm that moment he would endeavour to do well. He 
assures me that he was perfectly unconscious of a design to take 
the brig, until awmke fi'om his sleep a few minutes befoic the 
attack commenced; that he then remonstrated with the men; 
t>ut finding it useless, •he considered it a point of honour not to 
fail them. His anxiety for instruction is intense ; ho listens like 
a child ; and his gratitude is most touching. He^ together with 
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Jones^ Woolfe, and Bany, were chosen by the commandant as a 
police-boat’s crew ; and had, up to this period, acted with great 
steadiness and fidelity in the discharge of the duties required 
from them. Nor do 1 think they would even now, tempting as 
the occasion was, have thought of seizing it, had it not been 
currently reported that they were shortly In be placed under a 
system of severity such as they had already sunered so much 
from. 

Woolfe’s story of himself is most affecting. He entered upon 
evil courses when very young ; was conceme'd in burglaries when 
only eleven years of age. Yet this was from no natural love of 
crime. Enticed from his home by boys older than himself, he 
soon wearied of the life he led, and longed to return to his home 
and his kind mother. Oftentimes he lingered near the street she 
lived in. Once he had been very unhappy, for he had seen his 
brother and sister that day' pass near him, and it had rekindled 
aU his love for them. They appeared happy in their innocence ; 
he was miserable in his crime. He now deteimined to go home 
and pray to be forgiven. The evening was dark and wet, and as 
he entei'ed the court in which his friends lived, his heart failed 
him, and he turned back ; but, unable to resist the impulse, he 
again returned, and stole under the window of the room. 4 i‘ent 
in the narrow curtain enabled him to see within. His mother 
sat by the lire, and her countenance was so sad, that he was sure 
she thought of him; but the room looked so comfortable, and 
the whole scene was so unlike the place in which he had lately 
lived, that he could no longer hesitate. He approached the door; 
the. latch was almost in his hand, when shame and fear, and a 
thousand other vile and foolish notions, held him back ; and the 
boy who in another moment might have been bappy — tmtjf lost. 
He turned away, and I believe has never seen them since. Going 
on in crime, he in due course of time was transported for robbery. 
His term of seven years expired in Van Diemerr s Land. Released 
from forced servitude, he went a whaling voyage, and w^as free 
nearly two years. Unhappily, he was then charged with aiding 
in a robbery, and again received a sentence of transportation. 
He was sent to Port Arthur, there employed as one of the boat’s 
crew, and crossing the bay one day with a commissariat officer, 
the boat was capsized by a sudden squall. In attempting to save 
the life of the officer, he was seized by his dying ^g^asp, and 
almost perished with him ; but extiicating himself, he^wam back 
to the boat. Seeing the drowning man exhausted, and sinking, 
he dashed forward again, diving afier him, and happily ^succeeded 
in saving his life. For thiS'honourable act he would have received 
a remission of sentence; but ere it could arrive, he and five others 
made their escape. He had engaged with these men in the plan, 
to seize the boat, and although sure of the success of the appli- 
cation in his favour, he could not now draw back. The result I 
hare already shown^ There were two more men concerned in 
12 
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the mutiny, who, with those I have mentioned, and those killed 
on board the brig, made up the number of the boat’s crew. But 
neither of these men came under my charge, being both Boman 
Catholics. 

At length the brig, which had been despatched with an account 
of the aiMr, returned, and brought ^ the decision of the governor 
of New South Wales. He had mundit extremely difficult, almost 
impossible, to obtain fitting members for the commission, who 
would be willing to accept the terms proposed by the government, 
or trust themselves in this dreadful place, and therefore he had 
deteimined that the piisoners should be sent up for trial. The 
men were sadly disappointed at this arrangement. Tliey wished 
much to end their days here, and they dreaded both the voyage 
and the distracting effect of new scenes. They <‘ling, too, with 
grateful attachment to the commandant’s family, and the persons 
who, (luring their long imprisonment, had taken so strong an 
interest in their welfare. I determined to accompany them, and 
ivatch for their perseverance in well-doing, that I might counsel 
and strengthen them under the fearful ordeal I could not doubt 
they would have to pass. 

The same steady consistency marked the conduct of these men 
to the moment oi their embarkation. There was a total absence 
of all excitement ; one deep serious feeling appeared to possess 
them, and its solemnity was communicated to all of us. They 
spoke and acted as men standing on the* confines of the unseen 
world, and who not only thought of its wonders, but, better still, 
who seemed to have caught something of its spirit and purity. 

November . — The voyage up was a weary, and, to the prisoners, 
a very tiying one. In a pnson on the lower deck of a brig of 
one huiMlred and eighty-two tons, fifty-two men were confined. 
The place itself was about twenty feet square, of course low, and 
badly ventilated. The men were all ironed, and fastened to a 
heavy chain rove through iron rings let into the deck, so that 
they were unable, for any purpose, to move from the spot they 
occupied ; scarcely, indeed, to lie (iown. The weather was also 
unfavourable. The vessel tossed and pitched most fearfully during 
a succession of violent squalls, accompanied by thunder ana 
lightning. 1 cannot descriW the wretchedness of these unha^y 
convicts : sick, and surrounded by filth, they were huddled to- 
gether in {he most disgusting manner. The heat was at times 
unbearable. There were men of sixty — quiet and inoffensive old 
men — ^placed with others who were as accomplished villains as 
the world could pniduce. These were either proceeding to Sydney, 
their sentences on the island having «expir^, or as witnesses in 
another ease (a bold and wicked mumer) sent there also for trial. 
The sailors on board the brig were for the most part the cowardly 
fellows who had so disgracefully allowed. the brig to be taken 
from them^ and they, as well as the- soldiers on guard (some of 
them formed a part of the fbrmer one), had^ no very kindly fsel- 
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in^ towards the mutineers. It ma^ be imagfined, therefore, that 
suuh feelings occasioned no alleviation of their condition. In 
truth, although there was no actual cruelty exhibited, they 
suffered many oppressive annoyances; yet I never saw more 
patient endurance. It was hard to bear, hut their better prin- 
ciples prevailed. Upon the arrival of the vessel in Sydney, we 
learned that the case had excited an unusual interest. Crowds 
assembled to catch a glimpse of the men as they landed ; and 
while some applauded their daiong, the great majority veiy loudly 
expressed their horror at the crime of which they stood accused. 

1 do not think it necessary to describe the trial, which took 
place in a few days after landing. All were arrai^ed except 
Barry. The prisoners^ counsel addressed the juroi*s with powerful 
eloquence; but it was in vain: the crime was substantiated; and 
tile jury returned a verdict of guilty agaitist tdl “the prisoners, 
i^commending Woolfe to mercy. 

During the whole trial, the prisoners’ conduct was admirable ; 
so much so, indeed, as to excite the astonishment of the immense 
crowd collected by curiosity to see men who had made so mad 
an attempt for liberty. They scarcely spoke, except once to 
request that the wounded man, who yet suffered much pain, 
might be allowed to sit down. Judgment was deferred until the 
following day. When they were tlien placed at the bar, the 
judge, in the usual manner, asked whether they had any reason 
to urge why sentence should not be pronounced upon them? It 
was a moment of deep solemnity; every breath was held; and 
the eyes of the whole court were oirected towards the dock. Jones 
spoke in a deep clear voice, and in a deliberate harangue pointed 
out some defects in the evidence, though without the slightest 
hope, he said, of mitigating the sentence now to be pronounced 
on himself and fellows. Three of the others also spoke. Whelan 
said, ^that he was not one of the men properly belonging to 
the boat’s crew, but had been called upon to All the place of 
another man, and had no knowledge of any intention to take the 
vessel^' and the part he took on board was forced upon him. He 
was compelled to act as he had done ; he had used no violence, 
nor was he in any way a participator in any that had been 
committed.’ At the conclusion of the address to them, Jones, 
amidst the deep silence of the court, pronounced a most em- 
phatic prayer for m^rcy on his own soul and those of Jiis fellow- 
prisoners, for the judge and iury, and finally for the*witnesses. 
Sentence of death was then solemnly pronounced upon them all ; 
but the judge informed Woolfe that he might hold out to him 
expectations that his life •would be spared. They were then 
removed from the bar, and sent back to the condemned cells. 

I cannot say how much I dreaded my interview with them 
that day; for although I had all along endeavoured to prepare 
their zninds.for the worst result, and they had themselves never 
far a momdnt appeared to expect afiy other than this, I feared 
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tliat the realisation of their sad expectation would br^k jflafiPi 
^J^ovKii. Hitherto there ini|jht ha^e been some secretTHSpe sus- 
taining them. The convulsive clinging to life, so common to all 
of us; would now perhaps be more palpably exhibited. 

Entering their cells, I £ound them, as 1 feared, stunned by the 
blow which had now fallen on them, and almost overpowered 
by mental and bodily exhaustion. A few remarks about the 
trial were at length made by them ; and from thal; moment I 
never heard them refer to it again. There was no bitterness of 
spirit against the witnesses, no expression of hostility towards- 
the soldiers, no equivocation in any explanation they gave. They 
solemnly denied many of the statements made against them ; but, 
nevertheless, the broad fact remained, that they were guilty of 
can attempt to violently seize the vessel, and it was useless deW- 
ing on minor considerations. 

In the meantime, without their knowledge, petitions were 
prepared and forwarded to the judges, the governor, and eie-* 
cutive council. In them were stated various mitigatory facts 
in their favour ; and the meliorated character of the criminal code 
at home was also strongly urged. Every attention was paid to 
these addresses, following each other to the last moment. But 
all was in vain. The council sat, and determined that five of 
the men should he hanged on thcT following Tuesday. Whelan, 
who could have no previous knowledge of a^ilan to seize the 
vessel, together with Woolfe, was spared.' The remaining four 
were to sufler. The painful office of communicating this final 
intelligence to these men was intrusted to me, and they listened 
to the announcement not without deep feeling, but still with 
composure. 

It would be very painful for me to dwell on the closing scene. 
The unhajjpy and guilty men were attended by the zealous 
chaplain of the jail, whose earnest exhortations and instructions 
they most gratefully received. The light of truth shone clearly 
on the past, and they felt that their manifold lapses from the 
path of virtue had b^n the origin al cause of the complicated 
misery they had endured. They intreated forgiveness of all 
against whom they had ofiended, and in the last words to their 
friends were uttered grateful remembrances to Captain JVIaco* 
nochie, his family, and others. At the place of execution, they 
behaved wixh fortitude and a composure befitting the solemnity 
of the occasion. Having retired from attendance upon them in 
their last moments, I was startled from the painful stupor which 
succeeded^n my own mind, by the loud and heavy bound of the 
drop as it fell, and told me taat their spirits had gone to God 
who gave them.” 

^ Our reverend infonnanf, in closing hisV^n'ative, adds some 
reflections on the punfiil nature of the tragedy in> which he 
'Was called to lend ms professional assistanje. He laments the 
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TOseral harshness of penal discipline^ and attributes the last 
fatal crime of these men to the recent arrival of orders which 
shut out all hope of any improvement being effected in their cir- 
cumstances, however well they might behave. Previously, he 
Says, while heme was permitted to them, they had conducted 
themselves well. While agreeing in his humane views, we 
would, at the same time, avoid appearing >> as the apologists of 
crime under any circumstances. Our main object in laying 
the fbregoing^ narrative before the world in its present shape, 
is to impress those who may be tottering on the verge of crime 
with the danger of their situation — ^to mow them that a course 
of errqr is a course of misery, ending in consequences the most 
afflicting. 

It may be seen from the history of the imhappy men before 
us, that transportation is atjtbgjMat equivalent to going into 
slavery — that the convict loselfTOrtne time, his civil rights. Tom 
from his family, his home, and his country, he is placed at 
the disposal of the crown and its functionaries ; can be put to 
any kind of labour, however r^ugnant to his feelings ; messed 
in the most degrading apparel; chained like a wild beast if 
r^actory ; and on the commission of any new offence while 
in this state of servitude, he is liable to fresh punishment by 
transportation to such penal settlements as Norfolk Island. It 
might almost be mid that no man in his senses would voluntarily 
c<tenit crimes which would expose him to the risk of so terrible 
an i&diction as that of transportation even for the limited period 
of seven years. But, alas ! men who have entered on a course 
of error, forgetful of evenr duty which they owe to themselves 
and society, can scarcely be said to he in possession of a sound 
mind ; and they go on from one degree of vice to 

another, till brought into the condition of transported and per- 
sonally enslaved convicts. Should the present narrative fall 
accidentally into the hands of individuals who are in danger of 
falling into a course of vice, we would hope that it will help to 
restrain them. The unfortunate men whose death has been re- 
corded were once as they are : they wentovgr the golden line of 
honour and duty — and behold the conSSlJtiinces ; a short life of 
har^ip, misery, and a violent and ignominious death. 
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JN the shop of a woollen-draper in Rheima, an ancient 
provincial town in France, an apprentice bo^, of slim 
> personal appearance and handsome intelli^nt fea- 
i tures^ stood within the counter, poring* over 5ie pages 
a well-thumbed volume. His name was Baptiste^ or, 
^more properly, Jean Baptiste Colbert. 

« What day of the month is this?” asked M. Certain, a 
thin withered old man, the master of the establishment, 
looking out from his green leathern arm-chair, at the £uther 
extremity of the shop, and addressing Baptiste. 

The 30th of October 1632,” replied the youth. 

“ Not altogether correct,” cried the old woojlen-di’aper briskly ; 

you are rignt.as to, the day and month, but wrong as to the year*. 
This is 1634, my lad, and uiat you should know, for you are now 
fifteen years of age, and should be able to reckon correctly.” 

And so I should, godi^ther ; and I am sure 1 am fond 
enough of ciphei’ing. But my mind was a little engaged with 
history ; az^d at the moment you spoke, I was ” 

Oh, I sae : reading, as usual. I am afraid you will never be 
good for anything. But what kind of a book is it ? W’hat inte- 
rests you 90 much ?” 

“ Why, sir, I am reading the trid of the Duke of Mont- 
morency.” 

The Duke of Montmorency I What^have you to say to 

This truthful and graphic acoount of the r^ of the dlstingaiBhed 
Colbert has been translatea and partly adapted f ram the French for the 
present work. A more suitable gift could not be cjuered to British youth. 

No. 3. * 1 
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Hm? You tliink yourself a great man, I suppose, my little 
fellow, because you have among your ancestors the barons of 
Gasteril.” 

Castlehill, godlktiier; the Castlehills are the common ances- 
tors of the Colberts of So^and and of France; we have the same 
coat of arms.’’ ^ 

Bah 1 what is that t© me ? When ymr mother, Madame 
Colbert, came to ask me to stand sponsor for you, in compliment 
to myjpoor sister, with whom she had been educated, do you 
tbink 1 asked wlw were your ancestors ? Here, at the sign of 
the GkiSiliea Fleece, iwe do' not mind sadi tbhi^ All wc have to 
do vrlth is to sell imth.” 

I am quite awaffe of that, sir,” modestly aaMrwered the young 
man ; “ I will do my best, I am sure.” 

“ Oil, I daresay you will by and 1^* Howiever, since you are 
reading about the Duke of Montmorency, pray tell me what he 
was tried for?” 

You know, ^godfather, when Louis XIII. set out fi'om Paris 
in 1629, and notwithstanding the extreme cold, went in person 
to assist the Duke of Nevers, and defend him against the claims 
which the Duke of Savoy made upon Montferrat ” 

“ I declare the little fellow is bom a statesman ; it is wonderful 
how he strings it all together,” said the old woollen-drajMsi*, staring 
up at his godson, whose student-like paleness and expression of 
profound thought seemed little suited to the softness of his 
childish features, and the fair silken hair w hich fell in large curls 
on his shoulders, rivalling in whiteness those of a young girl. 

** WVll, godfather,” continued Baptiste, his face glowing with 
just indignation, when the young king had forced the pass of 
Suze, conquered the aimy of the Duke of Savoy, pursued the 
Spaniards of Cazal, seized upon Pignerol, and, according to the 
treaty of Querasque, Concluded three years before, put the Duke 
of Nevers in possession of the duchy of Mantua; when, with the 
title of Deliverer of Italy y which this treaty gave him, he re- 
turned with the Duke of Richelieu to the capital, he found there 
a thousand intrigues. His brother Gaston, Duke of Orleans, had 
2 *evo]ted ; several nobles had joined his party, the pilncipal of 
whom was the Duke of Montmorency, who had stiiTcd up Lower 
Langiiedoc, of which he was governor; but being taken with 
aims in his hands at the battle of Castlenaudery, he was beheaded 
by order of the Duke of Richelieu, at Toiilouse, on the 30th 
detober 1632.” 

“There was probably in all that a little of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu’s intrighes an3 machinations,”* obseiwed the old 

♦ Cardinal de Riobelicn (bom 1565— died 1642) was prime minister of 
Ijouis XIII., and a revengeful, cruel, .and uni)rincipled man, has 

been reckoned by luRjorions one of the greatest statesmen of the oid 
French monarchy. H« successor was Mazarin, who is noticed in the 
present story. ^ 
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woollen-draper, wlio, os you may perceive, my young readei‘s, 
did not dislite politics, alfliough ne appeared as if^he did. 

“ Ministers are too aj^bitrary, too hai*sli, too despotic,” replied 
Baptiste with animation ; “ and if ever I am prime minister ” 

A roar of laughter ft-om the ©Id woollen-draper, from tlie 
apprentices, nay, even from the shop-hoy, who was sweeping the 
front part of the shop, inteiTuptcd poor little Bajitiste, and made 
the blood mount to nia temples. 

“ There are no longer any children 1 There are no longer any 
children!” cried Molme laughing. 

“ If — you — were — a — prime — min — ist — er,” repeated the 
master of the Golden Fleece, drawling out each syllable ; “ if — 
you — were — a— prime — min — ist — erl Do |De the favour, sir,” 
added he, abniptly chfinging his tone, “ lirst^tD be useful in your 
godfather’s shop, and to learn to be thankful for having got into 
so respectable a means of earning a livelihood.” 

“ Pardon, my good godfather ; I spoke on the spur of the 
moment, and will endeavour to be all that could be desired of me.” 

“Well, 'Well, no more of that. Lay al^ide your paper, and 
listen to what I am going to say. Here is an invoice, directed, 
you see, to M. Cenani, of the lirm Cenani and Mazerani, bankers 

Paris. Set of£ now to tbe banker, and take the invoice to him, 
and at the same time show him those cloths, to make hangings 
for a country house that he has purchased in tbe environs. 
Come liei*e, sir, and remember the prides of these cloths : No. 1 
is marked three crowns a-yard, No. 2 six croww. No. 3 eight 
ci-owns, and No. 4 filleen crown.^. It is dear enough, but it is 
the very finest Saxony.” 

“Am I to make any abatement, godfather?” asked Baptiste, 
taking a card td which little pattt'rns of cloth were fastened, 
while Moline the porter loaded himself with several pieces similar 
to the specimens. 

“Abatement!” cried tbe woollen-di'aper ; “not a fartbing. 
The full price, and ready money. Not a penny less. Remember.” 

Baptiste, followed by Moline with a large parcel of cloth, 
quickly measured the distance which separated M. Guillaume Cei*^ 
tain's shop from the hotel whei^e the banker Cenani w^as staying, 

“ You will recollect what your godfather said to you, wull you 
not, Master Baptiste? No. 1 three crowns, No. 2 six crowns, 
No. 3 eight? crowns, and No. 4 fifteen crowns ; that's your story. 
Why, what is the matter with you ? What are you thinking of, 
With your eyes on the ground? One would think you were 
looking fbr pins.” 

“ To tell you the truth, Moline, I do not think ray godfather 
understands me. I wish to be a good shopkeeper, if that is to be 
my destiny; but surely a man may not b% the worse tradesman 
fcr taking pleasure in a book^ when it doeAnot interfei'e with his 
profession.” i \ 

“ Perhaps sO; Baptiste, my good lad ; but I am afraid you are 
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a little too much given to forgetfulness^ but no doubt you will 
do well in time. Come, cheer up ; here is the hotel.” 

“I wish to see M. Cenani,” said Baptiste to the person in 
attendance. 

“The fii*st staircase to the left, Nos. 8 and 10,” said the waiter. 
And still followed by Moline, the young woollen-drapei* knocked 
at the door to which he was directs, and was soon ushered into 
the presence of a very young man, in a dressing-gown of bright 
green damask, richly flowered with red. 

“ I come from M. Certain,” said Baptiste, bowing. 

“ Here are several pieces of cloth for your honour to choose 
from,” added Moline, placing his parcel on a table. 

The young banker merely said, “ Let me see,” at the same time 
carelessly approaching the bales, which Moline eagerly opened. 
And scarcely looking at them, as he touched each piece succes- 
sively with the tip of his fingers, he put one aside. “ I like this 
best ; what is its price ?” 

“ Pifteen crowns a-yard,” answered Baptiste. Moline made a 
grimace which neither seller nor buyer remarked. 

“ Very well,” said the latter ; “ it is for making hangings for 
my stu^ in the country. How many yards are in this piece ?” 

“ Thirty yards,” said Moline, looking at the mark; “and if 
you wish me to measui'e it before you, sir ^ 

“It is Quite unnecessaiy, my iriend; I may trust M. Guil- 
laume. Tnirty yards at fitteen crowns makes four hundred and 
fifty crowns ; here they are.” And going wdth the same negli- 

f ent air to an open desk, he took out a haudiul of money, which 
e gave to Baptiste. 

“ Do you know how to write, my little friend ?” said he to 
him. 

“Yes, sir,’' said the young app^ntice, blushing deeply, so 
mortified was he by the Question. 

“ Well, give me a receipt.” 

Baptiste gave the required receipt, and took the money: 
Moline made up the three other pieces of cloth : both then bowed 
and retired. 

If Baptiste had not been at the time a little absent in mind, 
he might have remarked, when he reached the street, that liis 
companion was more than usually jocose, and saying as much as 
that they had had a giyiHd day's work. « 

“Well?” said the master of the Golden Fleece, perceiving, 
from his station on the step before his door, the ajiproach of his 
godson and his shop-boy — “ well ?” 

“ Here we are at last,” slid Moline, throwing his bale upon the 
counter. 

M. Certain opened k, eagerly. “ You have made no mistake, 
I hope,” said he. T 

“ I don’t think I hpe,” said B^l^te quietly. 

“ But I tiling you have,” said Moline with a smothered laugh. 
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“Do you think so, Moline? do you think so?” cried the old 
woollen -draper, throwing down the cloth, and examining; the 
tickets ; “ hut indeed 1 img'ht have expected this ; the little rascal 
could not do otherwise. But I warn you, if you have made a 
mistake, you shall go to M. Cenani to ask from hjhn the surplus 
money, and if he refuse to give it, you shdll pay it out of your 
wages. No. 3 is wanting; No. 3 was worth — it was worth six 
crowns ; no, eight crowns. I am quite puzzled.” 

“Eight crowns! eight crowns!” cned Baptiste, astounded; 
“ ai*e you sure of that, godfather?” 

“ Perhaps you would like to make out, you little rascal, that it 
was I who made the mistake. I tell you No. 3 was worth eight 
crowns. I am half dead with fear. 1 will lay a wager that the 
fellow sold it for six.” 

“ On the contrary, godfather, stupid ci'eature that I am, I have 
sold it for fifteen ; hut ” 

“ Fifteen ! fifteen ! ” intenoipted the woollen-di*aper, trying to 
disguise the joy which his faltering voice alone would have 
betrayed. “ Fifteen I You are a fine boy, a ^ood boy, Baptiste ; 
you will one day be an honour to all your family. Fifteen 1 — 
and I, your godfather, congratulate myself on having stood 
sponsor for you. Fifteen! — I could ciy with joy! Fifteen 
crowns — fifteen crowns for a piece of cloth not worth six! 
Thirty yards at fifteen crowns instead of eight — seven crowns 
profit ; thirty yards, two hundred and ten crowns — six hundred 
and thirty francs profit. Oh, happy day ! ” 

“How, godfather; would you take advantage?” said Bap- 
tiste, drawing back instead of advancing. 

“ Oh, perhaps you want to go shares,” said the dishonest 
shopkeeper. “Certainly; I agree to let you have something.” 

“Godfather,” intermpted young Cofiiert in his turn, com- 
posedly taking up his hat, which *he had put down on entering, 
“ I cannot agi^e to any such thing ” 

“ Bravo I hravo ! my boy. Wdl, give it all to me.” 

“ And I will go,” continued Baptiste, “ to the gentleman whcmi 
I have treated so badly, to beg of him to excuse me, and to return 
him the mon^ he overpaid me.” 

And with these words Baptiste, who had, while speaking, been 
gradually approaching the street door, cleai^ the tnreshold with 
a single hcoind, and rushed out. 

The knavish old woollen-draper stood in amazement and wrath 
at tliis unforeseen occurrence; but we shall leave him for a 
moment, •to follow the conscientious lad, who was on his way 
back to the hotel of M. Cenani. * 

“ Can I see M. Cenani?” asked the breathless Baptiste of the 
valet-de-chambre who had opened the door to him a quarter of 
an hour before. • \ . 

“ He is not yet gone out ; but I do not thl|nk you can see him,” 
replied the valet ; “ my master is dressing.”) 
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I beg of you, sip, to let me see him immediately/’ said Bap- 
liate, his looks as urgent as his tones j it is absolutely necessary 
I should see him/* ^ 

^‘1 will go and inqn&e/’ said the valet; and he opened his 
master’s door, without perceiving that Baptiste had closely fol- 
lowed him. 

«What is the matter, Comtois?** asked the young banker, 
without turning his head, as, standing before a mirror, he was 
trying to give a becoming fold to the frill of his shirt. 

“ It is the young woollen-draper, who was here just now, who 
wants to see you, sir,” replied the valet. 

“lie cannot see me now,” said M. Cenani. “My sword, 
Comtois.” 

“ Oh ! pray, sir, one word,” said the imploring voice of Bap- 
tiste. 

“ What biings 3 ’-ou here ? What do you want ? I paid you, 
did I not?” asked the bmiker, turning angrily to Baptiste. “ I 
am engaged. Gk).” 

With tnat fearlessness which is given by extreme youth, and 
the consciousness of doing right, Baptiste, instead of retiring, 
advanced a few steps into the room. 

“ Sir,” said he to the banker, whose astonishment at his bold- 
ness for a moment checked the order already on his lips to turn 
him out, “ 1 have imposed upon you — unintentionally, it is true 
' — ^but that does not make you the less wronged.” Tnen, taking 
advantage of the extreme surprise caused by this preamble, the 
young woollen-draper advanced still farther into tne room, and 
empryhig his pocket on a table, added, “ Here are the four hun- 
dred and fifty crowns that you gave me just now ; be so good as 
to return me the receipt I gave you, and to take 3 "our money. 
The cloth that I sold to you, instead of being worth fifteen 
crowns a-yard, is only worth eight. Thirty yiirds at eight 
crowns makes only two hundred and forty crowns. You are to 
get back tw^o hundred and ten crowns. There they are, sir ; w ill 
you see if it is right?” 

“ Are you quite sure of what you saj", my friend ? ” said the 
banker, quickly changing his tone ; “ are you certain there is no 
mistake?” 

“ You have the piece of cloth still, sir ; is it not marked No. 3 ?” 

“It is,” said Comtbis, going to examine. “Th^ No. 3 is 
marked at eight crowns, sir; I do not mistake. I beg your 
pardon, *8ir, for having made my wav to you in spite of you; 
but if you had found out the mistake before I did,< I should 
never have forgiven myself. Now, I have the honour of wishing 
you good morning.” 

“ Stay a moment, ore moment !” cried Cenani to Baptiste, who 
was retiring with a be w, and whom this command brought back 
from the door; “do* you know that I am no judge of cloth 
mj'self?** . ‘ 

6 
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I can assure you, sir, that this piece of cloth ib not worth 
more than ei^ht cTowns.” 

Smiling at his simplicity, the young banker continued, And 
you might have easily kept this money for yourself.'^ 

“ I never thought of that, sir,” replied the young apprentice 
with artless simpUcity. 

“ But if you had thought of it?” again inquired the elegant 
Parisian. 

" It was quite imnossible, sir, that such an idea copld ever 
have come into my nead. You might as well ask me if 1 had 
thought of cariying off all that you have here.” And a smile, 
as if at the absurmty of the iaea, lighted up the ingenuous 
countenance of the boy, 

“ Suppose I were to make you a present of this money that 
you have returned to me with such admirable integrity ? ” 

What right have I to it, sir? find why should you give it to 
me? I would not take it, sir,” said Baptiste without hesitation. 

“ You are a fine fellow, and an honest fellow,” said the yoxmg 
banker, going towards Baptiste, and taking him by the hand ; 
‘^you are a fine fellow, and an honest f3low,” repeated he. 

What is your name?” 

^‘Jean Baptiste Colbeirt, at your service,” replied Baptiste, 
blushing at tnis condescension. 

“ And how old are you, Baptiste ?” 

“ Fifteen, sir.” 

Colbert, Colbert,” repeated M. Cenani, as if endeavouring 
to recall something to his memory ; " is it possible that you are 
a relation of the Colberts of Scotland?” 

“The barons of Castlehill are the common ancestors of the 
Scotch and French Colberts, sir.” 

“ And how comes it that your father, a descendant of such 
an illustrious family, is a woollen-di*aper?” 

“ My father is not a woollen-draper, sir ; but he is veiy poor ; 
and it is to relieve the family of the burden of my support that 
1 became apprentice to my godfather, M. Certain.” 

Poor little fellow ; so much artlessness, integrity, and amia- 
bility, and so unfoitunate ! What a pity] what a pity !” 

^^Your carriage is ready, sir,” said the valet-de-chambre, 
remDpearing. 

The ycying banker let go the hand of the boy with regret. 
He seemed divided between the wish of making him accept the 
46um still lying upon the table, and the. fear of again calling uj) 
blush of mortification to that face of such noble, yet child- 
like beauty. ITie latter feeling undoubtedly prevailed, for he 
contented himself with saying, ‘‘We shall meet again, Baptiste; 
we shall meet ^ain.” And with gestures and looks of kindness 
he dismissed him. 

Baptiste ran down the staircase of the hv^tel, and was boundmg 
into the street, when he wds seized by the ^'collar with a powerful 
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and thx^eatenin^ gi*asp. It was that of his enrobed master, who 
had followed him, and now abused him in a frantic manner for 
having returned the money.. All remonstrances fi*am poor 
Bantiste were in vain. M. Certain was, on the whole, not a 
baa man; but he was p*eedy, and had a hasty temper, and 
these two evil qualities led him into a momentary and sinful 
forgetfulness of ids duty. 

“ Get from my sight and from my employment,” said he, in 
answer to Baptiste’s explanations. Go, I say, and follow the 
advice that I now give you — it is my last. Never come within 
reach of either my arm or my tongue. There is my blessing 
for you ; take it, and good-by to you.” 

Much as Baptiste had expected his godfather’s rage, and fully 
as he was prepared for it, the idea of his dismissing him had 
never entered his head ; nevertheless, he did not repent his con- 
duct, feeling that, in the circumstances, he had had no alter- 
native. Bowing his head to his sponsor’s unchidstianlike farewell, 
Batiste slowly bent his steps to ms father’s house. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening, and M. Colbert was already 
seated at supper with his wife and youngest son, a child of six 
years of age, when the pai'lour door opened and Baptiste appeared. 
A cry of astonishment broke ^m the lips of both father and 
mother, alarmed by the confused and soiTowful air of the bojr. 

What is the matter ? Why have you left the shop on a week- 
day ? Is your godfather ill ? Of are you — speak — what is the 
matter?” 


These questions from both father and mother followed each 
other so rapidly, that the young apprentice could not dnd a 
moment to answer them; but a sigh having followed the last 
word, he took advantage of it. I have been dismissed by M. 
Certain,” said Baptiste. 

“ You have been abouj^^me fpUy then, sir?” said M. Colbert, 
for a moment losing thS* parent in the severe censor. 

I will leave it to you to decide, father,” replied Baptiste 
modestly. 

Madame Colbert’s anxiety deprived her of utterance. 

What do you mean?” demanded M. Colbert. 

“ With your jiermission, my dear father, I will relate to you 
all that occun*ed to-day, and then you can tell me if I have done 
wrong; but I do nod think I have; for notwithstanding the 
grief that I feel in appeaiii^ before you, after being dismissed, 
yet if it wei-e to do over again, I would act as I have done.” 

Go on,” said his famer, while his mother looked encou- 
ragingly at him, and his little brother blew kisses to him. Bap- 
tiste related all that youRh’eady know’, my young readers. He 
did so simply and candidly, without a w'^ord of exaggeration or 
of reproach. Nay, the amiable boy seemed to seek palliations 
for bis godfather’s conduct, which, though repugnant to his 
every feding, he endeavoui'^ to excuse. “ My godfather is so 
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fond of money/* said he ; and then, as a woollen-draper, per- 
haps he did not understand my conduct. To sell a little over 
the value, or a great deal, is the same thing to him nerhajro ; if 
one may charge twopence profit on the yard witnout heihg 
called a rogue, and punished as such, why may not one as well 
charge a hundred francs, if one can ? What do you say, father? 
It is very much to be regretted, but so it is.” 

Come and embrace me, my son,” said M. Colbert, extending 
his arms to Baptiste, who threw himself into them ; come, you 
are indeed my son ; you have behaved well, and have my full 
approbation.” 

“ Yes, you have indeed behaved well, my beloved Baptiste,” 
added Madame Colbert, also holding out her arms to her son ; 

you have done right. Sit down here near me ; you must be 
hungry I Yoti shall never return to that man, I promise you.” 

“ 1 cannot remain a burden to you, however,” observed Bap- 
tiste, seating himself by his mother’s side. 

“We will think of that to-morrow,” replied M. Colb^; 
“ to-day we will only think how we can best entertain the wel- 
come guest that God has ordered that the woollen-draper should 
send us.” 

“ Sir,” said the one solitary seiwant of the house, quietly open- 
ing the pai’lour-door, “a gentleman in a post-chaise wants to 
sjieak to you.” 

“ His name, Janon ? ” 

“ He says that as you do not know him, it is useless to tell hi^ 
name ; but he is very anxious to see you.” 

“And I have no* reason to refuse to receive him, stranger 
though he be; let him walk in, Janon,” said M, Colbert, rising 
from table to meet the visitor. 

At the first glance of the stranger, as he entered with all the 
Parisian air of fashion 'which distinguished him, Baptiste 
coloured deeply. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, bowing to Baptiste’s father, and 
stopping to bend almost to the ground before Madame Colbert, 
“ 1 beg a thousand pardons for having thus forced my entrance ; 
hut I leave to-morrow, and the business which brings me to you 
would not admit of delay. I am M. Cenani, of the Cenani 
and Mazerani of Paris.” 

“In what can I serve you, sir?” asked M. Colbert, offering a 
chair to the stranger, who seated himself. 

“ This youth is your son, is he not, sir?” inquired he, pointing 
to Baptiste, 'who blushed st^ more deeply. 

“ Yes, sir, thank God.” * 

“ You have cause to thank God, sir ; this child acted towards 
me this morning in a manner truly noble.” 

. “ Only as he oi^ht,* sir : only , as he ought,” said Madame Col- 
bert hastily ; fearing, witn,matei*nal anxi^y, that her son might 
be rendered proud of having done his duty. 


9 
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madam. I see that you know the history ; hut as 
you have probably heard it from your son, his modesty has un- 
doubitedSy left you ignorant of that which has most delighted 
me. 1 went to M. Guillaume’s for a second piece of cloth, and 
was miosnoied. of all the details by the shop-boy. Your admirable 
^bild, madam, refused to divide with his master the overcharge 
on the cloth.” 

“Excellent, excellent! Quite right, quite right! Oh, my 
dear, dear boy!” said Madame Colbert with happy pride, em- 
bracing Baptiste, who stammered — 

“ It would not have been honest.” 

M. Colbert looked upon his son with all a father’s delighted 
approval. 

“You are awai*e, sir,” said he, addresaii^ the banker, “that 
on account of his conduct, a conduct 'which makes a father’s 
heart palpitate with joy, my son has been dismissed from 
M. Guillaume’s.” 

“ I know it, sir ; the shop-boy told me so ; and on that* account 
I determined to come here, and to ask you, since you have aheady 
suffered your child to enter into trade, if it would suit you to 
place him, honest and honourable as he is, in our banking-house, 
where, in a lai'ger sphere, he must make his fortune ? I tell you, 
madam, your ^Id will make his fo^une.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” «aid Madame ColbeH w’ith emotion. 

Baptiste, 'W'ho had hitherto listened in silence, and who now 
only began to understand M. Cenani’s intention, cried suddenly, 

If to make a fortune 1 am to leave my father and mother, 1 
must decline it, sir.” 

“ But I do not decline it for you, Baptiste,” said his father 
tenderly but seriously ; “ we ai*e very poor, my son ; and I should 
think myself culpable did I bury a mind like yours in the narrow 
and confined sphere in which 1 move. Since this gentleman has 
appreciated you so far as to come to seek you here, he desert’ cs 
my fullest confidence. I- give him to you, sir ; I intrust to you 
the flower of my family. Oh ! in that great city whither you are 
about to take mm, watch over him — I will not say like a father, 
you are too young, but like a brother. And you, Baptiste, go 
with this gentleman ; in all that concerns the business of your 
calling, listen to his ad'vice, and follow it ; but when the prin- 
ciples of inteeiaty, oi honour, and of virtue are involved, take 
counsel but of your own heart,” * 

Baptiste wept while he listened to his father, but he no longer 
made any objection ; the desire to relieve his parents, and to be 
useful to his family, soon dried his tears ; neveitheless, the adieus 
were sorrowful. 

Baptiste’s young heart was wrung at the thought of leaving 
that home whose every corner i<ecalled to his mind some sport of 
his childhood, or some fond cai'ess of his parents ; whose every 
jirticle of fip'^iture was connected with some sweet and tender 
10 
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association. Even down to old Janon there was nothing' that 
did not bring with it a regret. 

Soon, however — thanks to the natural huojancj of his age, and 
also to the change of scene and place — Baptiste felt a new life 
spring up within him, as he was whirled along in a comioartable 
earriage, with a ^^oung and cheerful companion. 

Let us follow him to Paris, my young readers, and see in whet 
manner the little woollen-^draper climbed, step by step, to the 
pinnacle of earthly greatness and gloiy. 

Having arrived in Paris, young Colbert found himself in a 
new world. All was brilliant and delightful. But though highly 
interested with all that he saw, he had the good sense to remember 
that he must, to enjoy what surrounded nim, diligently pursue 
the line of duty choked out by his kind-hearted employer. 
With ears and eyes open tblUL he heard and saw, he still closely 
adhered to his occupation as a clerk in the banking-house of 
Messrs Cenani and Mazerani. By this diligence and his general 
skill he speedily rose in estimation. No accounts baffled his 
scrutiny. He mastered the details of his profession while still a 
youth; and on attaining manhood, he might have been pro- 
nounced a thorough financier. The most important duties w&e 
now intrusted to him ; and at length he obtained the great object 
of his ambition, the office of traveUer for the firm. 

The taste for the arts and sciences which he possessed was still 
more developed in his travels. He made the circuit of all the 
French provinces ; smd commerce being his principal study, he 
was already devising means to render it flourishing. It was 
while on these journeys that he formed those OTeat projects, tlie 
execution of which, in later years, adorned nis ministry. In 
1648, when he was about thirty. Saint Pouage, his wear ration, 
placed him with his brother-in-law Letellier, then secretary of 
state, by whom he was introduced to Cardinal Mazarin, prime 
minister of Amie of Austria, regent of France duiing the minority 
of Louis XIV. At this period commenced the factious intrigues 
which marked the regency of Anne. Mazarin, who had more 
penetration into character than any other man of his time, under- 
stood and appreciated the young and studious Colbei*t. He 
begged him of Letellier, vrno yielded him to him. Mazarin 
created him privy-counsellor, and associated him with hims^ in 
all public .business. Having proved his zeal in the wars of the 
Fronde in«1649 and 1650, he soon admitted him into his fuU con- 
fidence. At this epoch Mazarin, puraued by public hatred, and 
an object of distiust and dislike to the highest in the kingdom, 
was obliged to retire to Cologne. Colbert was about to many 
Mari^ the daughter of Jacques Charron, Baron de Aienai's. He 
remained at Paris as comptroller of the cardinal’s household, and 
the secret agent of his correspondence with the queen regent. 
He it was who was the bearer of the minister's despatches to that 
princess, and who received- hei? in return for the minister. He 
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arauKfted himself of this delicate commission in a manner which 
did equal honour to his head and hearty his pi*udence being only 
equalled by his zeal ; and when Mazann returned to France, he 
enable him to be u^ul to his family. 

Colbert’s father was not forgottai by his son ; he was created a 
baron, and placed in a ^tuation suitable to his abilities. His 
mother’s father, Henri Passoi*t, was made privy-counsellor. The 
latter afterwards drew up that famous civil code known imder 
the name of the code of 1667. To one of his blathers he gave 
several appointments ; procured a lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Navarre for the second : caused the third to be appointed director 
of sea prizes ; and for his fourth brother, who was an abbe, he 
obtained a benedce 'worth 6000 livres. Thus Colbert, now a 
great man at court, showed himself not unmindful of his I'elativea, 
and these were worthy of his esteem. The following extract 
from a letter written by Colbert to his patron the cardinal, proves 
also that he had not obliged one who was ungrateful for his 
favours : — 

“I intreat,” he says, ‘^that your highness will not think me. 
insensible to the many favours mat you have lavished on me and 
my family, and that, by your permitting a public acknowledg- 
ment of them, 1 may be allowed to oifer me only kind of return 
for them it is in my power to make.” 

Colbert, created Marquis de Croissy, continued to give such 
proofs of rare merit and conscientiousness in all affairs confided 
to him by the cardinal, that the latter, when dying, said to 
Louis XlV., “ I owe everything to you, sire 5 but I t£ink that I 
acquit myself in some &gree to your majesty in giving you 
Colbert.” 

Louis XIY. appreciated Colbert’s merits so highly, that in 1661 
he created liim comptroller-general of finance. At this era 
Franc| carried on no. regular trade but that of some of its pro- 
vinces with the capital, and even this trade was confined to the 
produce of the sou. France was still ignorant of her own re- 
sources and the mine of wealth that nation^ industry can open. 
The principal roads were impassable ; Colbert had them repaired, 
and also opened new ones. The junction of the two seas by 
which France is boimded had liefbre been proposed under 
Louis XI 11. ; Colbert had it put into execution hy Aiquet. He 
projected the Canal ue Bourgoyne, and established a general in- 
surance office for the benefit ot maritime towns. He founded a 
chamber of commerce, where the most skilfiil merchants were 
called upon to discuss the sources of national prosperity^ and not 
trusting to his own judgment, he addressed himself , to every 
European court for information, not mei^ely as to the branches of 
commerce, but as to the means of making that commerce fiourish- 
ing. By a skilful stroke of policy he taught the nobility that 
tr£ie might he engaged in without losing caste. Nantes, St 
Malq, and .Bourdeauz, are still inhabitea by merchants who 
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belong to *tlie noblest families of .their respective jHKrnnces. At 
this period the English and Dutch idivided between them the 
empire of the sea. ' Colbei*t, who had learned how much ^ower 
lay in the trade between the two worlds, disputed this empire with 
them. Dunkirk was in the possessiop of the English; he re- 
deemed it in 1662 from Charles 11. at an expense of hve millions. 
The two India companies trere established ; a colony was sent 
out from Bochelle to people Cayenne ; a second took possession 
of Canada, and laid the foundation of Quebec ; a third settled in 
Madagascar ; tile same month sixty-five large ships sailed from 
St Malo. The seas were infested by the om^sairs of Algiers, of 
Tunis, and of Tripoli; the French vessels pursued the pirates, 
and stormed their strongholds, so that thw could never after- 
wards see the French flag without terror. The harbours of Brest, 
Toulon, and Hochefort, were opened, and those of Havre and 
Dunkii'k fortified. Naval schools were established ; and more 
than a hundred ships of the line, with sixty thousand sailors, 
commanded by D’Estree, Tourville, Jean-Bart, and Forbin, gave 
to the French flag, hitheifo unknown upon the seas, a biilliant 
triumph. 

It was this able minister who established glass-works in the 
Faubourg St Antoine, which article had rpreviously been pur- 
chased in Yenice at enormous prices. In 1667 he ibunded^ in 
another part of Paris, the celebrated Gobelin manufactory — an 
establishment in which was produced the most beautiful tapes- 
tries, and which remains till this day as one of the greatest 
wonders in the French metropolis. 

In short, you cannot go a small distance in Paris with- 
out finding a trace of the great Colbert. The observatoiy, 
the beautiful gainlen of the Tuileries, laid out by Le Ndtre, 
the triumphal arch of St Martin’s Gate, that of the Hue 
St Denis, that benevolent and noble institution, the Hotel of 
the Invalids, many of the quays and boulevards, and several 
other things which I forget, attest the genius which shed such 
brilliancy and glory upon the age of Louis XIV. ; and it is only 
unfoitunate that tnat monarch, by his desire for military con- 
quest, failed to realise for France the solid benefits of Colbert’s 
peaceful policy. Nothing was beyond the range of this great 
and noble intellect — not even agriculture. Remembering the 
axiom of Sully, the friend and minister of Henri IV. — “Pas- 
turage and*tillage are the two nurses of the state” — ^he encou- 
raged the breemng of cattle, and rendered land more easy of 
acquisition. 

In the midst of so many labours, the fine ai*ts, the fair dream 
of his early years, were not forgotten. In 1664 he founded the 
Academy of Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, and the 
Fi*eneh Academy at Borne ; and was mso greatly instrumental in 
the establishment of the Academy of Science ; and *that of In- 
scriptions tpok its rise from an assembly held in hi& own house. 
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fbr the purpose of ^mishing* designs and devices for the king’e 
medals. 

le was not until the 6tb September 1683 that Colbert, who 
slight have said with Comeilie, “1 owe all mj renown to 
myself,’* tenninated, at the age of sixty-four, a career no less 
useful than brilliant. He l^t nine ^diildren, six sons, and three 
daughters. His three daughters married the dukes of Chevereux, 
Ai gnau, and Mortemar. Such was the end of the illustrious 
Colbert, once a woollen-draper's apprentice, and whose hrst step 
to distincticn was un act of hmoar and honesty. 


HAPPY FAMILIES OF ANIMALS. 

In walking through London, we may occasionally observe a 
crowd of persons collected round a large cage, containing a variety 
of animals usually considered as opposite and ii'reconcilable in 
their natures — such as cats, pigeons, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
owls, canary hi ids, and other small creatures. The men who 
exhibit these collections of animals call them Happy Families^ 
ftom the perfectly good temper and joyous happiness in which 
they appeal* to dw^ell together. 

What is it that produces such a harmony among different 
natures^ Kindness. The animals, individually, ai'e treated with 
great kindness by their proprietors, and trained, by the prospect 
of little rewards, to conduct then^selves meekly towards each 
other. By this mode of treatment, birds may be trained to per- 
form very remarkable feats; and we shall mention a case in 
which a boy was enabled to excite in a strong degree the affec- 
tions of these animals. 

Francesco Michelo was the only son of a carpenter, who re- 
sided at Tempio, a town in the island of Sardinia ; he had two 
sisters younger than himself, and had only attained his tenth 
year, w'lien a fire, which broke out in the house of his father, 
reduced it to ashes, and consumed tlie unfortunate carpenter in 
ilie ruins. Totally mined by this irigbtful event, tne whole 
fiunily were left destitute, and forced to implore the charity of 
strangers, in order supply the uigent necessities of each suc- 
ceeding day. I 

At lengUi, tired of his vain attempts to support his indigent 
parent by the extorted kindness of others, and grieved pt seeing 
ner and his sisters pining in want before his eyes, nec^sity and 
tenderness conspired to urge him to exertion and ingenuity. 
He made with laths, and with some little difficulty, a cage of 
considerable dimensions, and furnished it y^ith every requisite for 
the reception of birds ; and when spring returned, he proceeded to 
the woo^ in the vicinity of Tempio, and set himself industriously 
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to secure their nests of young. As he was skilful at the tai^, and 
of gi'eat activity, it was not long before he beciftne toleraMy 
successful: he climbed from tree to tre^ and seldom returned 
without his cage being well stort'd with chaiHncbes, linnets, 
blackbirds, wrens, ringdoves, and pigeons. Every week Fran- 
cesco and his sisters carried their little favourites to the mai^et 
of Sussari, and generally disposed of those which were most at- 
tractive and beauti^l. 

object of their desires was to be able to support their help* 
less parent; but still, all the assistance they were able to procure 
for her was far from being adequate to supply her numerous 
wants. In this dilemma' Francesco conceived a new and original 
method of increasing his gains; necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and he meditated na less a project than to train a young 
Angora cat to live harmlessly in the midst of his favourite song- 
sters. Such is the force of habit, such the power of education, 
that, by slow degrees, he taught the mortal enemy of his 'wingea 
pets to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in die midst of his little 
charges, without once attempting to devour or injure them. The 
cat, whom he called Bianca, suffered the little birds to play all 
manner of tricks w ith her ; and never did she extend her talons, 
or offer to hurt her companions. 

He went even farther; for, not content with teaching them 
merely to live in peace and happiness together, he insti‘ucted the 
cat and the little birds to play a kind of game, in w'hich each had 
to learn its own part ; and after some little trouble in training, 
each performed with readiness the particular duty assigned to it. 
Puss was instructed to curl herself into a circle, with her head 
between her paws, and appear buried in sleep : the cage was then 
opened, and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon her, and 
endeavoured to awaken h^r by repeated strokes of their tieaks ; 
then dividing into two parties, they attacked her head and her 
whiskers, without the gentle animal once appearing to take the 
least notice of their gambols. At other times she would seat 
herself in the middle of the cage, and begin to smoerth her fur, 
and purr with great gentleness and satisfaction ; the birds would 
sometimes even settle on her back, or sit like a crown upon her 
head, chirruping and singing as if in all the security of a shady 
wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat seated calmly in the 
midst of a* cage of birds, was so new and unexpected, that when 
Francesco *produced them at the fair of Sussari, he was sur- 
roundi*d instantly by a crowd of admiring spectators. Their 
astonishment scarcely knew any bound when they heard him 
call each feathered favourite by its name, and saw it fly towards 
him ivith alacrity, till all were perched contentedly on his head, 
hie arms, and his fingers. 

• Delighted with his' ingenuity, the spectators rewarded 
liberally ; and Francesco returned in the evening with his little 
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heart swelling with joy, to lay before his mother a sum of money 
which would suffice to suppoi^t her for many months. 

This ingenious boy next trained some young partridges, onehf 
which became exceedingly attached to him. This partridge, 
which he called Rosoletta, on one occasion brought back to him 
a beautiful goldfinch, that had escaped from its cage, and was 
lost in an ^joining garden. Francesco was in despair at the 
loss, because it was a good performer, and he had promised him 
to the daughter of a lady from whom be had received much 
kindness. On the sixth morning <after the goldfinch had escaped, 
Rosoletta, the tame and intelligent partridge, was see^ chasing 
the truant bird before her, along the ton of the linden trees 
towards home: Rosoletta led the way by little and little before 
him, and at length getting him home, seated him in apparent 
disgrace in a comer of the aviaiy, whilst she few fi^om side to 
side in triumph for Jier success. 

Francesco was now happy and contented, since by his own 
industry and exertions he was enabled to support his mother 
and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the midst of all his 
happiness, he was suddenly tom from them by a very grievous 
accident. He was one evening engaged in gathering a species 
of mushroom very common in me soumem countries of Europe 
hut not having sufdcient discrimination to separate those which 
are nutritious from those that are poisonous, he ate of them to 
excess, and died in a few days, along with his youngest sister, 
in spite of every remedy which skill could apply. During the 
three days of Francesco’s illness, his birds flew incessantly 
round and round his bedl some lying sadly upon his pillow, 
others flitting backwards and forwards above his head, a few 
uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all taking scarcely any 
nourishment. 

The death of Francesco showed in a remarkable manner what 
affections may he excited in animals by a course of gentle treat- 
ment. Francesco’s birds appeared to be sensible of the loss of a 
benefactor ; hut none of his feamered favourites manifested on 
his decease such real and disconsolate grief as Rosoletta. When 
poor Francesco was placed in his coffin, she flew round and round 
It, and at last perched upon the lid. In vain th^ several times 
removed her ; she still returned, and even persisted in accom- 
pm^ng the fWeral procession to the place of graves. During 
llis intennent she sat upon an adjoining cvpress, to wdtch where 
th^ laid the ranains of her friend; ana when the*erowd had 
Aepariied, she forsook the spot no more, except to return to the 
€)ottage of his mother for h^r accustomed food. While %he lived, 
^ came daily to perch and to sleep upon the turret of an ad- 
joining chapel which looked upon his grave ; and here she lived, 
and here she died, about four months after the dea^ of her be- 
loved master. 

16 
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A I^AMILIAE BlALOGinS« ‘ 

SF£AKEiis.-^Ma. jAai&s SiiiTH, a liekctory mill-owaer, and Mb Bichabd 
Jackson, a ootton-i^miieB 

Smith . — I am glad to see 70U, Mr Jackson; step into tuy 
house, and let us have a littlf conversation on tne jwesent 
unhappy difBerences on the subject of wages. Perh^ I may 
show you that the ideas entertaihed resnecting emploveTs are 
not, by any mwis, just. At all events, 1ii£t us hear what each 
has got to aay-%ou on the part of the opei^tive dass genera^K'-, 
and 1 on the part of the mill-owners, and othei's, who are in the 
habit of giving employment. 

Jackson. — Thank you, sir ; I.am aplain-^oken man, and have 
no objections to say what I and others think about our condition 
as workmen, so I very willingly accept your invitation. 

Smith, — ^Now, Mr Jackson, sit down ; and if you please, begin 
by telling me exactly what the workmen want. 

Jackson, — Why, sir, the great matter is this — our condition 
is much less comfortable than we think, in justice, it should be. 
We are poor, and not gettii^ any richer. Few among us can 
get more than 22s. a-week for opr labour. The average wage 
18 about 14s. or 15s., and we do jhink it a hard case that a man, 
with a wife and family, should have to live on any sum of that 
kind, when we see the masters so well ofi^ and they, as one 
may say, living by our hard and continued labour. W^at we 
want is a fair day's wage for a fair day's work." 

Smith , — ^The statement apparently is — ^that the employers give 
lower wages generally than they ought to give. Is not that the 
substance of your charge? 

Jackson, — -Yes ; we mink you should give at lea^t 25 per cent, 
"more. If a man now gets 20s., he should get 25s., and so oh. ' 

Smith, — Very well. Now, be so good as tell itte on what 
ground you rest this cfemand. 

Jackal , — Because you are making l^e prodts^ and can afbrd 
to mare than you do. ThO: profits should be more equally 

— ^Nbw,' 1. he3i^e, vi^e' understand eai^hjeCber., I like 
your candour ; and I .think I shall answer yon. Top daim more 
wages on toe score of your contributing to toe induction of 
profits. Let us take my own establishment as an example, and 
let us suppose you are a workman in it. I wish to know how 
^much you put into the concern. 

Jackson, — Me! why, I give you my labour from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. 

N0.4. • • X 
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Sm^h , — ^This labour, then, is your contribution of means. Yon 
receive SOs. for the week^s labour ; and therefore it is just the 
same thing* as if you were to give me 20s. every-week, so that I 
might lay it out m hiring somebody to do your work. 

Jackson , — I think nSu^ the same thing. 

Smith , — It is then allowed that you contribute to the extent of 
20s. weekly to my concern. May I now ask if you think every 
one should be paid according to the extent of his input and 
risk? 

Jackson , — ^That certainly would be fair. 

Smith , — T shall then explain to you what I have put in, and 
how I have been enabled to do so. *fee cost of the buildings, Ihe 
ground, the machinery, and other things required to begin the 
manufactoiy, was £80,000 j and the money necessary for buying 
raw material, and giving credit till sales couldi be ejected, and 
also for paying wages, came to £10,000 more. You understand 
I did not start till I had £90,000 ready to be laid out and risked 
on the undertaking. If I had be^n with less, the concern u ould 
have been unsuccessful. It could not have gone on. To raise 
this large sum of £90,000 was a very serious matter. My father 
W’as a working-man, like yourself. His wages were never above 
18s. a-week. On this sum he bi*ought up his family, for my 
mother was very economical. I got a little schooling; was 
taught to read, write, and cipher. At foui'teen years of age I 
was sent into a cotton factory, where for several years I had no 
higher wage than 5s. a-week. I afterwards, by dint of some 
degree of skill and perseverance, rose to be a spinner, and received 
25s. a-week ; but off this I had to pay a boy-assistant 5s. ; and 
therefore my real wage was only 20s. a-week. I was at this em- 
ployment mur years and a half, during which time I saved 
£30, which I deposited in a bank for security. One day, when I 
w’^as at work, a party of foreigners visited the factory : they were 
in want of a few steady and skilful hands to go to St JPetersburg, 
to work in a factory there. I volunteered for one, and being 
chosen, I went to that distant city, which you know is in Russia, 
and there 1 received for a time about double my foimer w>^ages. 
In three years the overseer died ; I was promoted to his situation, 
and now received as much as £250 yeai'ly. I still made a point 
of economising my gai^s ; and on reckoning up, found that when 
I was twenty-eight years of age I had saved £700. »At the re- 
commendation of a friend, I laid out this money on aanercantile 
speculation — in short, I risked its entire loss. I was successful, 
and made my £700 as much as £1000. Again I riskedjthis sum, 
for it seemed a sure traders and so on I w'ent for severaWears, 
increasing my capital both by profits and savings. When I 
married, which was not till thirty-five years of age, I had realised 
one way and another £20,000. I now retiimed to England, was 
for several years a partner in a concern where I again risked my 
earnings, and at the end of fifteen years retired with £90,000, 
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With this large sum I built mj present factory, and entered 
into the hazardous business in which I am now engaged. 1 
ask any man if 1 did not earn my money by hard industry, 
by self-denial, by eerious risks, by a long course of pains and 
anxieties. Tor, having done all tnis, 1 consider I am entitled 
YBBAj-^rst, to an Interest on my money equal to what I could 
have obtained by lending it ; second, to a profit that will cover 
any losses which I may incur by bad debts ; third, a peivcentage 
to pay the tear and wear of machinery and deterioration of 
property ; and, fourth, to a salary for my personal trouble — ^in 
other words, my wages ; and all this over and above the ordi-* 
nary expenses of the concern. You, Richard Jackson, as a 
straightmrward man, answer me, if by these risks and obli- 
gations and person^ attentions, be not justly entitled to take a 
vast deal more out of the business than you, who put in only 
20s. in the phape of weekly labour? 

Jackson, — ^Why, nobody doubts that, sir. But still it seems 
somehow as if the working-classes did not get their due. You 
and others, no doubt, risk your money ; but we give our time, 
health, strength, our all, to assist in your undertakings. We 
may not be the bees who build the hive, but we have some 
reason to say that we are the bees who make the honey. ‘ And 
the great question is, do we get our fair share of the proceeds? 

Smith , — My friend, you appear to he labouring under some 
kind of delusion. You speak of dividing procee£ as if manu- 
facturers had entered into a partnership with their men. Now, 
they have done no such thing. The employer is the individual 
who plans, risks, manages, if his plans do not succeed, he alone 
is accountable, and alone pays the penalty of his miscalculations. 
To cariy out his intentions, he oners a wage to this one, and a 
wage to that one, and it is volimtary on his part to do so or not. 
This wage is the equivalent for which the operative sells his 
labour ; and when he gets the full value of the commodity he 
has disposed of, he has surely no farther claim. To admit that 
he is to be a sharer of his master’s profits, would be to cojistitute 
him a partner of a very extraoi^dinaiy kind ; because, without 
risking anything himself, he would be entitled to participate 
in the gains, and yet be exempt fi'om the losses, of trade. This 
is a principle of partnership that neither law nor reason recog- 
nises ; injact, is at variance with common sense. Besides, the 
workman sis really better off with having nothing to dd with 
his master’s risks. In all circumstances, he, is certain to receive 
his wag«s. When ruin follows the speculations of the employer, 
the operative is unscathed, and has only to carry his services to 
a new and more fortunate master. Are you now satisfied that 
the workman receives his full dues in the mutual arrangements 
©f employer and employed ? 

• Joi^son , — I cannot exactly say that I am. I may admit that 
the workman has no claim* of partnership in his en^)loyer's con.- 

• •a 
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cem : BtiU, he must h^ acknowledged to be indispeni^ble as an 
agent of labour, and on that ground he ^sels — though perhaps 
he cannot put his feelii^ into words — that he shouM be hand- 
somely paid for his services 

Smiih. — Mr Jackson, you speak almost ^as if employers 
generally were a set of wretches who tried to rob workmen of 
their labour. 1 will not say that there are not shabby employers, 
who would resort to mean tricks for the purpose of screwing 
down wages, and for these 1 beg to express my contempt. But 
we are now talking of universal principles, not of paltry and 
special cases of injustice. Let me, men, assure you, that nothing 
is more certain than that, taki^ the working-classes in the 
entire mass, they get a fair share of the proceeds of the national 
industi'y. We may take a few facts. To begin with my own 
mill. 1 spent, as I have said, £80,000 cm the building and 
the apparatus. Now, nearly the whole of this was dispersed 
in wag^ to working-people. The clay £^om whidi the bricks 
were made ; the hmestone rock fk>m which the lime was pre- 
pared by burning ; the timber growing in its native forest ; the 
iron in its condition of oi*e in the mines— all were of small value 
till labour was employed upon them, and that labour paid for 
in mon^. See what a number men must have been employed 
in fashioning the raw materials into the house and its machi- 
nery— brickmakers, limebumers, coal-minei*8, wagoners, wood- 
cutters, sailors, caipenters, builders, slaters, plasterers, glass- 
maken^ glazie^ iron-smelters, engineers; ana not only mese, 
but the persons who supplied them with food and clothing, la 
short, ii we were to go into a minute calculation, we should 
probaUy discover^ that out of my £80,000 as much as £75,000 
went to the working-classes, the remaining £5000 going to the 
proprietors of the raw materials, and to intermeoiate dealers. 
If people would reflect a little on such matters,, they would 
perceive what an enormous share of the cost of almost every 
article goes to operatives. It is ascertained by careful calcu- 
lations, that out of £100 worth of £ne scissors, the workmen 
have £96 as wages ; of £100 worth of razors, they have £90 ; 
of £100 worth of table-knives and forks, they have £65; of £100 
worth of fine woollen cloth, they have £60 ; of £100 worth of 
linen yam, they bans £48 ; of £100 worth of ordinary earthenr 
waie, they have £40 ; and so on with most articles of manu- 
facture. In the making of needles, pins, trinkets, watches, and 
other ddicate articles m metal, the proportion of wages rises to 
within a trifle of the price of the article. In the ^a^orking 
of collieries, the expenses are almost entirely resolvable into 
labour ; there being few cases in which the coal-miners receive 
less than £90 put of every £100 of the current expenditure. 1 
trust it is not necessary to dwell longer on the notion, that 
working-men do not get their fair share of the proceeds of the 
labour on which they ai^ engaged. They get by far the largest 
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^are of all tho money laid out on the fabrication of raw mi^ 
rials. Are you still unsatisfied ? 

Jackmi , — ^The facts you hape stated are certainly very re- 
markable : yet the broad truth remains, that we are ham wrought, 
and have little to cheer us in our lot, while employers take things 
very easily. 

Smith. — Easily, you say ; you are forgetting what sort of a life 
I led to make my money. When other young niffli were enjoy- 
ing themselves of an evening, or at a wake^ or a race, 1 was at 
home, and always keeping little company., I gave up my native 
country for a number of years, and lived so^ng a haif-barbSTous 
people. Once I was very neaiiv being ^ot, and twice 1 was 
nearly drowned. You marrieu, as T' fan told, and had tibie 
comforts of a wife and family when ym. were twenty years of 
age. I did not marry till I was thirty-five. Suppose you had 
done all that 1 had done, would you not consider yourself entitled 
to have dressed better and lived better in the end of your days ? 

Jackson . — Surely I should ; but you are only one. There are 
hundreds of employers, and all cannot have gone through such a 
deal of troubles. 

Smith . — 1 am not acquainted with the history of all the manu- 
facturers in Britain ; but this 1 know, that a large proportion 
of the manufeicturing and mercantile classes — ordinarily called 
the middle classes — were originally working or poor men, who, 
W savings, diligence, and skill, have come to be what th^ are. 

bulk of this wealthy orde^ of individuHls, then, are noth^g 
more than working-men who have shot aheim of their fellows, 
and now give employment instead of receiving it. A higher 
compliment could not be paid the working-classes of inland 
than to tell them, that from their body the higher dasses are 
constantly recruited, and that nothing prevents their children 
from taking a place alongside the most nonoured in the realm. 
Let such explanations disabuse your mind of any enmity to the 
middle class capitalists. Their capital, whatever it may amount 
to, has not been got without labour, and very hard and thought- 
ful, ay, and honourable labour too. 

Jaci^n , — There you have jgot on that plaguy subject capUal. 
But it is always so. When the workmen make any sort oi com- 
plaints, they are always told about capital, and capital, and what 
ai*e the rights of capital. 

Smith.-^Smce you imagine that there is some kind of mystery 
under this term oapitd, 1 will explain the meaning of it in a very 
few words. Capital is anything which is of value. It may con- 
sist of labour, of houses and lands so* far as they are productive, 
of machinery, manufactured goods, or money. Everything is 
capital which possesses an exdiangeable value, and can be made 
^directly availaole either to the support of human existence, or to 
*the facilitating of production. All these things are possessed as 
property ; they belong eitfier to the individual who have made 
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or prodttoed them, or to the representatives of these individuals. 
You can perceive that capital, or property, is a sheer result of 
labour, it not labour itself; and that it is the accumulated savings 
of years, nay, in some cases, of centuries. Had mankind never 
saved anything^evory man j&om the beginning of the world 
consuming daily what he laboured for daily — there would have 
been scarcely anything like coital or saving at all. By a course 
of saving, however, a wonderful amount of capital in cultivated 
lands, houses, roads, money, and other thmgs, have been stored 
up. The stores of capital are not losL They are alike the grand 
results and the grand causes of industry. He who possesses 
oapitid in the form of a large sum of money, for instance, can 

f *ve employment to others. You know quite well that, before 
planted my faetoxy here, there was' little work in the totvm. 
Kow, see how many workmen and their families are supported. 
I was not, mark you, obliged to come here to set up a factory. 
I could have gone somewhere else. Then look at the sum 
which I distribute weekly in wages, I give employment to 100 
men, 146 women and girls, and 70 boys — altogether, 316 indivi- 
duals ; and the entire sum paid on an average weekly for wages 
amounts to £290. I say I pay £290 to my workpeople weekly 
in exchange for their labour. Surely you must now see that 
capital is a good thing; good for the working-classes. It is 
capital which hires and employs them ; it is coital which pays 
their wages; it is capital wluch keeps them busy when often 
the market is glutted with goods ; ’it gives them work till better 
times. Why has England larger and itfore numerous manufac- 
tories than any other country x Because it possesses a greater 
amount of capital — greater accumulations of savings — than any 
other country. What is one of the main causes of so muen 
poverty in Ireland ? The smaUness of its capital in proportion to 
Its population. There are few wealthy men in it who will risk their 
money to set up factories ; and the people, increasing beyond the 
means of subsistence, are in a state of deplorable wretchedness. 
The bulk of the people in England would oe as badly off, if the 
capitalists were to withdraw their kipport. And yet there are 
workmen so short-sighted as to wage war on the veiy thing 
which supports them. Ihey attack capital as an enemy. It is 
their best iriend. ^ 

Jacltson, — I must allow there is reason in what you say. I 
know very well that if you did not give employment^ and that 
others, also, did not give employment, the working-classes would 
be poorly off. I am obligea to you for your explanations, so far 
as wey have gone. I see that the working-classes, in the mass, 
receive a la^e share of all ordinary outlays in manufactures ; 
but I am still a loss to discover why employers, taking them 
in the mass also^ give the present rate of wages, and no more. 

Smith , — Have a little patience. I am coming to that point. 
You know what the article is I produce ? 

0 
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Jackscm. — ^Yes ; it is cattoxi twists 

Smith. — Bight. This article^ produced by a course of manu- 
feeture from raw cotton, 1 send abroad. You have seen the bales 
going off, 1 daresay. They ai« sent to foreign countries, chiefly 
Gei'many, where the twist is made into cloth. There are cottpn- 
epinning establishments in these countries as well as in England, 
but they cannot produce the yam so cheaply. We beat them by 
our superior skill and machinery ; but this may not always to 
the case, and at present there is a great competition in the trade 
of supplying them. Besides myself perhaps live hundred English 
and Scotch manufacturers are making cotton twist for the foreign 
market. Each is strug^ii^ to have as much of the trade to 
himself as possible, by offering his goods at a low price. Some 
persons have said — why ^ot combine to keep up the prices to the 
foreigner? But this is impossible, for two reasons. First, each 
maiiufactuj'cir is impelled by his necessities to secure as much of 
the trade as he con ; he has bills and accounts to pay. and he 
must try to got returns af all hazards. There may oe a few 
who could unite to refuse selling their goods unless at a higher 
price ; but th<'re ai'e many others, less scmimlous or more neces- 
sitous, who would break throwh all such ^regulations. In eveiy 
trade there uve undersellers. ^cond, if, by any contiivance, the 
whole cotton -yam manufacturers of Great Britain could be 
brought to unite to keep up prices, it would be useless, for our 
foreign customers woula immediately draw their supplies from 
Switzerland, the United States of America, or perhaps be able to 
supply themselves. You see we are placed in a very ticklish 
position. We are all, both in England and abroad, competing 
against each other. And this is not true alone of the cotton trade : 
it is the same in eveiy branch of business. The iron trade, the 
silk trade, and all other large trades, are each pushed to their 
utmost in competing with the same trades abroad. And so much 
have foreigners improved lately in their manufactures, that they 
are now only a shade behind us in certain articles. The cudery 
of Belgium, for example, is gradually taking the place of the 
cutlery of SheiEeld in the continental mai'ket. 

Jackson. — WeU, I see there is a competition among you, and 
all fair too. When 1 wish to buy a pair of shoes, of coui^se I 
get them where they are cheapest; and let eveiy man do the 
same. But you have not shown what the competition among 
you masters has to do with the rate of wages. 

Smith . — I will come to that. What I have wished to show 
you is, that tliere is a vast competition to produce goods cheaply; 
that this competition cannot, in the present state of things, 
be avoided; and that, therefore, it is eveiy man’s interest to 
manufacture at the lowest possible cost. Now^ji manufacturer 
can oidy do so by -buying on advantageous Wnns, by using 
the best kinds of machinery, and by giving hie .workmen the 
common rate of wages. * Upon the whol^ the manufacturer’s 
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cliief Reliance is on his machinery and his labourers. Let us 
first of machine^. As long’ as all factory owners have 
much .1^ same kind of machinery, they may be said to be on 
a level ; but if one gets machines which will do more work at 
less eEpense, he has a g^eat advantage over his neighbours, and 
in self-defence they must all get machines like his. Improve-, 
ments are thus constantly going on, and therefore the buying 
of new machines causes a great outlay. You formerly spoke 
of manufacturers leading an easy life ; you see only the outside ; 
if you could look into their minds, you would observe anxieties 
without number. Next as to wa^es. The obligation to keep 
his place in the market, causes the manufacturer to f^ve as little 
as he can. His feelings probably would induce him to give 
every one ^ high wa^; but this is matter of business, not 
of feeling. He can omy give the wages which his neighbours — 
that is, his competitors — give. If aU other manufacturers offer 
a workman, such as yourself, 20s. a-week, then I cannot gnve 
more. If I were to mve you more, and another more, and so 
on, I could not manulaoture so cheaply. My profits, and pro- 
bably more than my profits, would be ^1 given away. No man 
in his senses will do st\ch a thing. 

Jaa^on , — But why may not fll masters give more ? 

Snviih. — Don’t you see they are all competing against each 
other. They try to save off every item of expenditure, and wages 
among the rest. 

— ^And how have they all come to an understanding 
on the subject? What is it that regulates their offer to me of 
20s. weekly ? 

Smith , — The thing which governs them is the general supply 
of hands — the supply according to the demand. There is a 
certain quantity of work to be done here and elsewhere, and a 
certain quantity of hands to do it. If there be much work, and 
comparatively few hands, wages will rise ; if little work, and an 
excess of hands, wages will Without any mutual arrange- 
ment, the manufacturers come to a imiformity of wages. Indeed, 
it is not the masters^ but the labourers, who settle the rate or 
wages. They settle it by competing against each other. In the 
same way that manufacturers compete against one another, so 
do .the labouring cb«^es compete against one another. All find 
it necessary to work, in order to Eve; and to get work, they 
accept of what wages are to be had. If they, however, hear that 
higher wages are going elsewhere, they carry their labour 
thither. Tney there compete with those who are alreadycisettled, 
and perhaps bring down wages to a lower levd. Thus, without 
any mutual understanding among either masters or men, but 
just by a universal competition, wages get settled down at 
particular rates.^ 

Jackson , — ^ut is it not dreadful that in many instances wages 
should be so low that people cannot live on them ? 
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Smdth . — That wages should evei’ be so low that they cannot 

f rocure the ordinary necessaries of life, is truly deplorable ; but 
have already told you that the payment of wages Dy employers 
is not a matter of feeling, but of business ; they can give no more 
than others are giving, and that which is given is regulated by 
the number of hands in propoi^ion to the demand for their ser- 
vices. Let me, if possible, oring this home to your own case. 
As far as I am aware, neither you nor your fellow-workmen ever 
give wages or prices merely on the score of compassion, when 
employing people to do jobs for you or when purchasing articles 
— to use your own words, in the case of buying shoes^ you 
always go to the cheapest market. Now, have you ever seriously 
reflected that by doing so you are helping to press down the 
wages of labour— the shoemaker in this instance being the em- 
ployed, and you the employer — just like all ordina^ purchasers 
or wage-payers. Fii*st, the public, workmen iiicluciea, press on 
the shopkeepers to give their things cheap, then the shopkeepers 
pi*ess in the same way ou the manufacturers, and lastly, the 
manufacturers press on the means of preparation, the wages of 
their workmen included. You see it all goes in a circle, one 
pressing on another throughout society; everybody trying to 
get everything as cheap as they can. If there be any evil in 
this, the factory or large employei’s are not the only parties to 
be blamed. Like you, in making your purchases, or paying 
for the services you receive, they go to the cheapest mai'ket, and 
only give what is sought ; and what that is, Is aetermined, as 1 
have said before, by the comjietition for employment in propor- 
tion to the demand, min a word, it is the vncmployed who deter- 
mine the rate of wages. Whether these unemployed be men 
dismissed in consequence of a slackness of trade, or be new 
hands, the same result follows. Suppose, for example, in a body 
of 1000 workmen, there are fifty, equally good with the rest, who 
cannot find employment ; in this instance the rate of wages will 
not be determined by the 950 employed, but by the fifty unem- 
ployed. As a matter of course, masters will employ those whom 
they can hire Jit the lowest wages ; if the fifty unemployed offer 
to work for 20s. in place of 25s., they will discharge that number 
of their present workmen to make room for them. But the 
surplus of labourers continuing undiminislied, the workmen dis- 
charged, Urged by necessity, ^dly offer to work for 20s. a-week 
also, and thereby supplant fifty more who are getting 25s. In 
this manner the i*e(£uction of wages will extend through the 
entire trade; the trifling redundanejr of fifty workmen, like a 
trifling excess of commemities in the market, reducing the wages 
of the entire body of operatives.* 

Jachson . — think you are forgetting the power of combi- 
/lation among workman to keep up or to raise wa||ps. We can 
• 

, ♦ Wade’s History of the Working-Clasges. • 
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associate in trades’ unions — each trade its own union— and all 
helping and encouraging each other to stand out for a higher 
rate of wages. 

Sndth, — ^You can do so undoubtedly, but, as everybody knows, 
with no good to yourselvea. The history of eveiy trades’ union 
is a history of ending in repcptance or misery. Got up, 

for the most part, by a few designing individuals, they are a 
v^ effort to browbeat employers into the terms whi^ they 
dictate, and, in doing so, tyrannise over the multitudes w1k> 
would willmffly take the current rate of w^es. If you will 
permit me, I will read from a pamphlet in my hand**^ the 
particulars of two of the ‘most poweiful strikes for wages on 
record : the ffrst, that at Preston, in Lancashire, in the winter 
of 183^7 : and the second a few months later at Glasgow, in 
Lanarkshire. 

“ The strike at Preston began by the workmen employed in 
the cotton manufacture of the place becoming discontented with 
the rate of wages allowed, which averaged for each man, after 
all deductions, 22s. 6d. per week. The main reason for the dis- 
content was, that the spinners of Bolton had higher wages ; but 
this higher rate, it seems, was more ideal than real, for the 
Bolton prices rose and fell with the times, whereas the Preston 
prices were ffi:ed, and were in the aggi*e^te, or long-run, as 
advantageous for the regular workman. Be this as it may, a 
union, which had formerly existed, commenced operations foi" 
raising the wages of the spinners. 

Great excitement was produced, and nearly the whole of the 
spinners, not previously members of the^umon, were induced, 
or coerced by threats and intimidating means, to join the union ; 
and under this semblance of strength,^ they, on the 13th of 
October, appointed a council, which commenced sitting at a 
pul^c-house in the town. 

The ffi'st act of the council was to wait on one of the most 
extensive houses in the town, who were known to be very strict 
in requiring from their hands an engagement not to belong to 
any trades" union, and demand an advance in the spinners’ 
wages; to which request the house refused to accede. Imme- 
diately after this, six spinners in the employment of this house 
became insubordinate, and were discharged, the remaining spin- 
ners threatening thereupon to leave their work, unless Qie six 
men were restored lo work. The house then ascertained from 
their hands that they were in reality seeking, by advice of the 
spinners’ council, to obtain the Bolton list of prices for spinning, 
me like demanas being made simultaneously by the spinners 
of all the other masters in the town. The masters showed no 
disposition to give way to these demands made on them ; and 
the result was, that all the spinners throughout the town united 

* A paper rAd before the British Assboiation at Liverpool, and printed 
In the Working Mui*b Companion for 1838." 
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in giving notifie to tiiidr masterd^ oi their int^tion to quit their 
work. 

The masters now held a meeting, at which it was determined 
to olfFer the spinners an advance of ten per cent, on their gross 
earnings^ or about 3 b. 4d. per week, on the condition that they 
would detach themselves from the union. This offer was in 
many instances accepted by individual spinners; but the council 
of the union assuming the right to return an answer in tlxe nsune 
of the whole body, rejected the offer of the masters, and renewed 
their demand of the ^ Bolton List of Prices,^ unaccompanied by 
any condition relative to the union. 

To these terms the masters refused' to accede, and on Monday 
moniiiig, the 7th November, the spiimers discontinued their 
attendance, and the factories were closed. At this time the 
operatives amounted to 8600 persons. 

Of these CGO were spinneis. 

1320 were piecers, children employed by the spinners. 

6100 were card-room hands, reelers, and power>loom weavers. 

420 were overlookors, packers, engineers, &c. 

Making 8500 persons. 

Of this number, it may be said that only 660 (that is, the whole 
of the spinners) voluntarily left their work, the gi'eater part of 
the remaining 7840 being thereby thrown out of employment. 

During the iirst fortnight ox the turn-out, no change was 
apparent in the condition of the workpeople; some meetings 
were held both by masters and men, but nothing resulted from 
them. At the cominencement of the second foi'tnight, complaints 
begun to be heaixl from the card-room hands, and from the shop- 
ke^ers of the town. 

Early in December, when the mills had been closed for a 
month, the streets began to be crowded w'ith bf^ggars, and tbe 
offices of the overseer were besieged with applicants for relief. 
The inmates of the workhouse began to increase rapidly, and 
scenes of the greatest misery and wretchedness were of constant 
occun’ence. At this period the spinners were receiving from 
the funds of the union five shillings a-week each, and the 
piecers, some two, and others three shillings a-week ; the card- 
room hands and power-looin w’^eaveXs [forming, be it observed, 
nearly three-fourths of the whole number out of employment] 
were destitute of all means of support, receiving no assivtance 
except such as the masters affordea them, which (except in the 
cases of «eighteen or twenty individuals who had not joined the 
union) extended only to one meal a-d!iy for each person. 

In December, £100 w’’as granted by the corporation towards 
relieving the general distress, and a meeting was convened for 
^the purpose oi raising a further sum, and of considering the most 
’effectual means of putting an end to the turn-out * but nothing 
resulted from it. Towards the middle of December, when the 
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tuni-K)ut liad lasted six weeks, it was evident that the funds of 
the union were nearly exhausted. 

By the end of December the distress had become universal and 
intense, and the masters came to the resolution of opening their 
mills, in order to give those who wished for it an opportunity of 
resuming their work. In doing so, they announced theii* deter- 
mination to abide by their former offer of an increase of ten per 
cent, on tlie rate of wages; but to require from all those who 
should enter the mills a written declaration to the effect, that they 
would not, at any future time, whilst in their service, become 
membei’s of any union or combination of workmen. 

Immediately on the re-opening of the mills, which took place 
on the 9th of January, all the card-room hands lushed anxiously 
to their work ; hut the continued absence of the spinners rendered 
it impossible to give them employment. 

At the end of the first week after the mills had been opened, 
forty spinners were at work, of whom eighteen were those who, as 
before stated, had not joined the union, and the remaining twenty- 
two had never before been regularly employed in that kind of work. 

In the course of the second week the number had increased to 
100, of whom some were entirely new to the work, and three 
were seceders from the union; and at the end of the third week 
there were 140 spiniiei's at work, some of the additional forty 
having been procured from neighbouring towns. Besides this, iu 
two of the factories a few seli-acting mules, or spinning-machines, 
were substituted for common mules, thereby dispensing with the 
services of the spinners. As the number of the spinners increased, 
of course a corresponding increase took plfice in the number of 
persons employed in the other departments. 

Towards the middle of the fourth week the supplies from the 
funds of the union suddenly stopped, and those who had depended 
on this resonree had no alternative left but to endeavour to obtain 
readmission to the factories. On the 5th of Fcbmary, exactly 
three months from the day on which the mills were first closed, 
work was resumed in all the mills to its usual extent ; but about 
200 of the spinners who had been most active in the turn-out, 
were replaced by new hands, and have since either left the towm, 
or remain there without employmexjt. No systematic acts of 
violence, or violations of the law, took place during the turn-out. 
Detachments of milHary were stationed in the town ttf ' preseiwe 
order, ^mt their services were not required. Some infhimmatory 
handbills appeai'ed on tiie walls, but without creating much sen- 
sation. * 

While the tmm-out lasted, the operatives generally wandered 
about the streets without any definite object ; seventy-five persons 
were brought before the magistrates, and convicted of drunken- 
ness and disordeily conduct ; twelve were Imprisoned or held to 
bail for assaults or intimidation; abqut twenty young females 
became prostitutes, of w^hom more than one-half are still so, and 
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of whom two have since been trai^sported for theft ; three persons 
are believed to have died of starvation ; and not less than 500(5 
must have suffered long and severely from hunger and cold. In 
almost every family the greater part of the wearing apparel and 
household furniture was pawned. In nine houses out of ten, 
considerable arrears of rent were due ; and out of the sum of £1600 
deposited in the Savings^ Bank by about sixty spinners or over- 
lookers, £900 was withdrawn in the course of the three months ; 
most of those who could obtain credit got into debt with the shop- 
keepers. The trade of the town suffered severely ; many of the 
small shopkeepers were nearly ruined, and a few completely so. 

The following estimate may l^e m^e of the direct pecuniary 
loss to all classes of operatives in consequ^ce of the turn-out : — 

Tbo wages of the 6C0 spinners for 13 weeks at 22s. 6d. £ 9 , 6*^2 10 0 

1820 piecers for 13 wee^, at 5a. 6d. 4,719 0 0 

6520 weavers, card-room liands, over- 

lookers, engineers, &c. &.c. for 13 

0500 weeks, averaging 9s. . . SB, M2 0 0 

Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom weavers in con- 
RoqiiL'iico of the turn-out, .... 9,500 0 0 

Estimated loss sustained by clerks, wagoners, carters, 
mechanics, dressers, sizers, &c. in consequence of the 
turn-out, ...... 8,000 0 0 

Total, . . . £70,013 10 0 

From which must bo deducted — 

Estimated amount of wages earned daring the partial 
resumption of work^between the 9th January and 
the 5th February, ..... 5,013 0 0 

Kstimated value of relief given by the maaters, . 1,000 0 (» 

Other private charity and i\arish relief, , . 2,500 0 0 

Allowance to the spinners and pieoers from the funds of 
the imion, ...... 4,290 0 0 

£12,803 0 0 

Leaving a net pecuniary loss to the whole body of tho 
Freston operatives of, .... £57,210 10 0 

(But to the town at large it may be said the loss w'as that of the whole 
sum of £70,013, 10s., as the amount of the deductions are mostly of a 
charitable nature.) 

IjObs to the Preston operatives, . . . £57,210 10 0 

The loss to the masters being tluee months* interest of 
£800,000, some of which Mug sunk capital was not 
only unproductive, bat was taking harm from being 
rendered useless, has been estimated at, . . 45,000 0 0 

And the lose sustained by the shopkeepers from loss of 
business bad debts, &c. &c. . . . 4,986 0 0 

• ■■ ■ ■ ■-* 
Making tho total loss to tlid town and trade of Preston, 
in this unavailing struggle, • ^ . . . £107,196 10 0 

The strike of the Grkisgow cotton-spinners, which took place in 
*the summer of 1637, lasted from the 8th of April till the Ist of 
August, being a period of “seventeen weeks and five days. The 
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foUowixi^ is the statem^t of the loss to the operatives alone, 
independent of the loss of the masters, merchants, tradeeonen, 
shopkeepers, and others : — 

700 spinners struck work ; their average wages were 328. per week ; they 
had Bometimea been higher i this makes, . . £19,040 0 0 

2100 pieoers, and 2100 card and picking-room hands, 
employed at the factories under the spinners, were, 
in oousequence of that strike, thrown out of employ- 
memt ; their average wage w*as Os. per week, . 20,560 0 0 

Loss to the operatives themselves by wages, . . £47,600 0 0 

From a speech made by Mr Alison, sherifp of Lanarkshire, at 
a late trial of a cotton-spinner for violent intimidation, it appears 
that this amount of loss is by far the least part of the injury sus- 
tained. Speaking* of the strike, he says, ^ Its ruinous consequences 
upon the industry and prosperity of the manufacturing classes 
are already frightfully apparent. The return of the commitments 
for the county of Lanark exhibits a melancholy increase of crime 
during the last year, and which will forcibly attract the attention 
of the legislature. At the Christmas jail delivery last year, only 
seven prisoners remained in custody for trial in Glasgow. By 
the schedule I hold in my hand, there are at this moment sixty- 
eight, almost all conimitted during the last two months I Nor is 
this result surprising. During the disastrous strikes of the last 
summer, twenty or thirty thousand young persons of both sexes 
were thrown ime for many months in Glasgow and its immediate 
neighbourhood, almost all accustomed to Mgli wages, and too 
often to habitual intemperance. Nine-and-twenty thousand per- 
sons in Glasgow are directly or indirectly employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods, the great majority of whom were thrown 
idle by the spinners’ strike ; and this calamitous event took place 
at a period oi unexampled distress from the general commercial 
embarrassments of the country, and hardly any means of ab- 
sorbing the helpless multitudes in other trades existed. For the 
skilled workmen who arranged their strikes, the cotton-spinners, 
iron-moulders, colliers, or sawyers, funds were provided from the 
resources of the associations to which they severally belonged ; 
but for the unhappy persons whom they emjuoyed in their labour, 
the piecers, pickers, drawers, &c. no provision whatever existed, 
and they were thrcrjrn, in vast and appalling numbers, fkr beyond 
the reach either of public or private charity, on tlie ^Streets, or 
into public-houses, to while away the weary hours of compulsory 
idleness. The results may^ easily be anticipated. The fvretched 
victims of this tyranny aU^ got deeply into debt if they had any 
credit, and if they had none, sunk into such habits of idleness, 
profligacy, and intemperance, that great numbers of them have 
been permanently rendered mere nuisances aCnd burdens to society. , 
The cotton-spimiers’ strike alone insjbantly threw six or seven 
thousand women and children out of employment for ^ long 
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period ; eight thousand human beings were retained in a state of 
destitution and wretchedness for tour months^ merely at the 
pleasure of fifteen men. 

Nor have the effects of this unhappy and unnatural system 
upon society been less disastrous, ^e cotton-spinners’ strike 
cost the persons who were employed in that, trade — spinnera, 
piecers, and others — above £60,000 1 The loss to the masters was 
at least as CTeat : that to the persons ^hom they employed or 
dealt with mr provisions or other ai*ticles probably still greater. 
£200,000 were lost to Glasgow and its vicinity in four months, 
without a shilling being gained by any human being, by the 
sti^e of this trade alone 1 The total loss sustained by Lanark- 
sHre between the strikes of the colliers, the iron-moulders, 
sawyers, and spimiers, last year, was at least £500,000. Society 
cannot long go on under a repetition of such snocks: capital 
will migrate from the country where it is subject to such cala- 
mities. And what is most remarkable, these grievous blows were 
in&cted by the working-classes on themselves at the very time 
when commercial credit was reeling under the effects of the con- 
vulsion of last year, and the most respectable establishments with 
difficulty sustamed themselves against the accumulated pressure 
of diminished orders and increased embarrassments. Tne prin- 
ciple of the operatives has too often been by combination and 
violence to force up their wages duiing prosperity, and by com- 
bination and violence to prevent them from lalling in adversity ; 
hoping thus to avert fi'om themsehes the law of nature, and 
build up on the foundation of intimidation a durable prosperity 
amidst the fleeting changes of human affairs.^ ’’ 

Jackson , — ^These were certainly very badly managed affairs; 
but trades’ unions are not always so unsuccessful. There are 
many instances of their keeping up wages without loss, stoppage, 
or violence. 

Smith . — I do not doubt they may sometimes cause a feverish 
rise of wages; but in the main, they are productive of great 
misery to the working-classes themsidvea. Supposing them to 
be successful, they defeat their own ends. Trade is a most deli- 
cate plant ; it cannot endure being tampered with — 

“ You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.’' 

The raising of wages at one place to an unnatural level sends 
the tradh to another place, or quenches the trade altogether. 
Combinations^ when of frequent occurrence, or when the demands 
of the Workmen are exorbitant, cause the removal of factories to 
other situations where the proprietors may be free from the 
improper control of their men. Of this it would be easy to give 
many instances. The combinations in Nottinghamshii'e of per- 
sons under the namB of Luddites, drove a ^eat number of lace 
frames from that district, and caused establi^ments to be formed 
in Devonshire. The increase of the silk trade at .Manchester is 
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iwrtly owinff to its miration from Macclesfield, wMch fop some 
time aufferea considerably from the restrictions placed on labour 
by unions. Norwich has suffered the same evil. “The 
business of calico-printing.” says a gentleman conversant with 
the subject, which had oeen long carried on in Belfast, was 
taken from it in consequence of the combination of the men 
engaged in it. The party who had embarked his capital in 
the trade sold off his niateiials ; and the result was, mat one 
hundred and seven famlies were thrown out of bread. In 
the town of Bandon, a cotton factory was established, which 
was like to give employment to many persons in that neigh- 
bourhood. Ine prcmrietor fitted up his machinery, and bad 
received several orders; when that was known to the work- 
men, they turned out for higher- wages. The proprietor re- 
mained long enough to complete the ordei's he had got, but then 
gave up the business; ana thus that neighbourhood lost an 
outlay in wages of £11,000 or £12,000. With respect to the 
city of Dublin, he was sure he did not ove^^state the matter, 
when he said that wages to the amount of £500,000 a-year were 
withdrawn from it in the manufacture of almost every article of 
consumption. In the foundry frade alone, not less than £10,000 
a-year was sent out of Dublin, which would have been retained 
if the system of combination did not exist. Not very long ago 
there were four ship-builders in extensive business in Dublin; 
there was at present not one — ^the trade had been removed to 
Drogheda and to Belfast; and if a vessel coming* into the port 
required repairs, she was cobbled up in such a way as to enable 
her to get across the Channel, or to get down to Belfast, where 
she could be thoroughly repaired. What was the cause of this ? 
It was, that, when there was any business, so as to give employ- 
ment to the workmen, they at once turned out for higher wages.” 
Other instances have occurred where still greater injury has been 
produced by the removal of a portion of the skill and capital of 
the county to a foreign land. Such was the case at Glasgow, 
as stated in the Fourth Parliamentary Report respecting artisans 
and machineiy. One of the partners in an extensive cotton 
factory, fettered and annoyed by the constant interference of his 
workmen, removed to the state* of New York, where he re-esta- 
blished his machineiy, and thus afforded to a rival community, 
already formidable to our trade, at once a pattern of Dur best 
machinery, and an example of the best methods of usin^ it.* 
Strikes also lead to the superseding of hand labour by haachines. 
In 1831, on the occasion of a strike at Manchester, sevei*al: of the 
capitalists, afraid of their busmess being driven to othd? countries, 
had recourse to the celebrated machinists, Messrs Shai*p and Co. 
of Manchester, requesting them to direct the inventive talents of 
their partner, Mr Roberts, to the construction of a self-acting 

* • Babbage on Macliincrj’^ and Manufactures. 
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BWle, in order to emancipate the trade from galling slavery an^ 
impending ruin. Under assurances of the most liberal encourage^ 
melit in the adoption of his invention, Mr Roberts suspended his 
p*of^;ssional pumuxts as an engineer, and set his fertile genius to 
construct a spuming automaton. In the course of a few months 
be produced a machine, called the “ Self-acting Mule,” which, in 
1B34, was in operation in upwards of sixty lactones ; doing the 
work of the head spinners so much better than they could do it 
themselves, as to leave them no chance against it. 

In his work, the “ Philosophy of Manulactnres,” Dr Ure 
observes on the same subject — Xhe j^leg^ant art of calico-print- 
ing, whiclx embodies in its operations the most eleg^lnt problems 
of chemistiy, as well as mechanics, had been for a long period 
the imort of foolish journeymen, who turned the liberal means of 
comfort it furnished them into we^)onB of warfare against their- 
employers and the trade itself. Thev were, in fact, bv their 
delirious cc iubinations, plotting to kill the goose W'hich laid the 

f golden eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly oft‘ to a foreign 
and, where it might live without molestation. In the spirit of 
Egyptian task-masters, the operative printers dictated to the 
manufacturers the number and quality of the apprentices to be 
admitted into the trade, the hours of their own labour, and the 
wages to be paid them. At length capitalists sought deliverance 
from this intolerable bondage in the resources of science, and 
were speedily reinstated in their legitimate dominion of the head 
over the inferior members. The four-colour and five-colour 
inacdiines, which now render calico-printing an unerring and 
expeditious process, are mounted in all great establishments. It 
was under the high-pressui*e of the same despotic confederacies 
^that self-acting apparatus tor executing the dyeing and rinsing 
operations has been devised*” 

The croppers of the West Biding of Yorkbliire, and the hecklers 
or flax-dresscra, can unfold “ a tale of wo” on this subject. Their 
earnings exceeded those of most mechanics ; but the frequency of 
strikes among them, and the irregularities in their hours and 
times of working, compelled masters to substitute machinery for 
their manual labour, ^eir trades, in consequence, have been in 
a great measure superseded.* I might easily multiply examples 
01 the injuries suifered by unionists from strikes, for they are 
very ntmierous ; but I think I have said enough to convince any 
reasonable man that trades’ unions, as generally conducted, have 
a most pernicious result. They are got up for the most part 
with a singular disregard of justice ana benevolence. Their pro- 
moters too frequently forget that othbrs less fortunate and skilful 
require to live beside themselves. Working-men in full employ- 
ment, for instance, sometimes combine to deter masters from 
^ receiving more than a certain number of apprentices. This may 

♦ Wade’s Hisforj' of the Workuig-Classesk , 
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serve the purpose of combinators at the time, but it is clearly 
oppressive to the youngs persons who wish to be employed. It is 
equivalent to saying to these persons — “ We shall keep all the 
work to ourselves, on our own terms ; you shall have none of it, 
•even although you should starve/' 1 have heard instances of 
journeymen tailors combining to prevent women from being em- 
ployed in their profession, and what was this hut condemning 
woman to idleness and starvation, in order that the tailor-unionists 
might maintain their prices ? It is somewhat remarkable that 
working-men, who manliest so keen a sense of injury on their 
own persons, should care ^ little for oppressing and grievously 
injurmg others. In all the strikes which 1 have heai'd of, the 
welfare of the head workers seems alone to be consulted ; no one 
appears to care for throwing idle and starving the many thou- 
sands of inferior workers, such as boys, women, and girls. Your 
own common sense must perceive mat such conduct is dictated 
by a spirit of selfishness, and has for its aim the most complete 
monopoly. I need say no more on trades' umons as they have 
been too commonly managed. Many a well-meaning man has 
lived to lament he ever had anything to do with them. 

Jackson. — Sir, I have listened patiently to your account of 
trades' unions. I think, with you, that they may be caiTied 
much too far. Still, it does not seem unreasonable for men to 
unite to make the most of their labour — to prevent the oppression 
of masters disposed to do them injustice. 

Smith , — It is certainly quite reasonable for men to sell their 
labour at as high a rate as possible, whether as individuals or as 
masses ; but they commit a prodigious error, and also a crime 
punishable by law, when they proceed the lengtli of preventing 
others from underselling them — ^when they threaten, bully, and* 
actually inflict bodily injuries on those who are inclined or 
necessitated to work at wages somewhat lower than what the 
union dictates. You talk of oppression. There is no oppression 
on the face of the earth so great as this. 

Joichson. — ^But surely there is nothing criminal in a union 
laying down rules for a uniform rate of wages ; I mean, that a 
master shall not pay some one wage and some another ? 

Smith , — Nothing criminal, hut something very wrong and 
very foolish. Combinations to enforce a uniform rate of wages 
is an evil most detrimental to the workmen themselves. Such 
rules can mean only — that the least skilful shall be paid as high 
wages as the most skilful ; the idle and dull as much as the most 
expert. According to this preposterous arrangement — cotacocted, 
no doubt, by tbe dunces of the profession — ^no inducement is 
held out to a man to distinguish himself. If such a system had 
prevailed forty years ago, we should never have heard of Telford, 
or Rennie, or a hundred other men who raii^ed themselves above 
their fellows. . I wonder such a shrew jl fellow as .you, Jackson, 
should not see. this. 
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Jackson. — ^Why, I confess I never saw it in fliat light before. 
There is such a deal of stuff talked, that it is long before one gets 
at the truth. One thing, however, still seems a little puzzling. 
How is it that men are paid so differently? Some persons, 
who live a very genteel and easy sort of life, get large pay- 
ments, while we working-men are pushed off with a pound 
a-week or so. 

Smith . — That is a very reasonable question, and I will 
answer it, I, hope, to your satisfection. The recompense of 
labour depends on what the labour is. If the labour is of a 
simple kind, which any able-bodied man may perform with 
little training, so many will resort to it in comparison to the 
demand, that their wages will be comparatively small. The 
labour may be dangerous, or it may >>e painftil, but these cir- 
cumstances do not "affect the rate of payment. An abundance 
of men can always be obtained to fight and loin the risk of being 
shot, for a shilling a-day; and plenty of men can always be 
procured to work in a ditch at about the same recompense. It 
IS different with professions requiring long and expensive study, 
as that of medical men. No person can be fully educated as a 
practising surgeon at a less cost than £800, independently of 
six or seven years of study.- Comparatively few men, therefore, 
follow this profession ; and, their services being in demand, they 
receive correspondingly high payments. An unthinking person 
would perhaps consider that, as a medical man gives only a word 
or two of advice when called upon in a ease of illness, he should 
be paid only an insignificant fee; but a mr»ment^s tnoughtwill 
show you, that before he was able to gi\e this advice, he 
expended years in study, as well as large sums of money ; and 
that, therefore, he is entitled to be paid accordingly. Society 
might indeed refuse to make such payments to men belonging 
to the learned professions ; but the consequence would be, that 
no one would consider it worth his while to follow them. We 
should have no physicians or surgeons, for example ; and when 
any pereon became affected with disease, or met with an accident, 
such as a fractured limb, he would be left to his fate, or com- 
mitted to the charge of ignorant pretenders. Thus, all things 
considered, it is better to pay suen men a fitting sum for their 
labours than to treat them indifferently. Another thing very 
materially affects the rate of remuneration — ^the preoariousness of 
employifient. Porters, hackney-coachmen, and others who are 
employed only by fits and starts, must be paid accordingly. A 
porter Inay consiaer a shilling little enough for going an errand, 
because, perhaps, he may have o^y one such job in the day. 
Attorneys, whose employment is very irregular, are usually paid 
on this principle. You will give one of them 6s. 8d. for writing 
a letter, which seems a high payment ; but, laying the expense of 
his preliminary educatiop out of the question, he has not perhaps 
more than one or two such letters to write per day ; therefore ne 
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must charge for his idle as well as his employed time. The pay- 
ments in some businesses are governed by the disreputability of 
the employment ; while, on the other hand^ you will find mcatf 
of education, ability, and leisure, engaging m p'ursuits attended 
with vast trouble, merely for the sake of doing what is held in 
popular estimation. You know, I daresay, many men who 
eagerly seek to be members of parliament, members of town- 
councus, and of other public bodies, without any pectmiary 
remuneration at all. They are willing to put themselves to a 
vast deal of trouble for the mere honour of the office. 

Jackson . — I confess it is rather strange I never heard such 
explanations befbre. Another question occurs to me. I wish 
to know il‘ the amount of wages does not depend on the price of 
the common necessaries and luxuries of life ? 1 have heard it 
confidently asserted that they do. 

Smith . — ^That is a department of the wage-question on which 
there have been great differences of opinion. My own convic- 
tion is, that the lowering of prices would not make the slightest 
difference in the rate of wages, as long as the number of hands 
seeking employment remained the same, and there was the same 
amount of labour to give them. Some persons have argued, that 
if bread and beef, and some other articles, were to fall in price, 
the working-man, by being able to buy his usual quantity of 
provisions for less money, would accept a wage proportionally 
lower. This seems to me a fallacy, unless vre can suppose a 
very material change taking place in the tastes, habits, and 
desires of the labouring classes. The working-man, as you 
know, always tries to get as high a price as possible for his 
labour, without regard to what he can buy with the money. 
When an operative cqiplies for work at a factory, and seeks 3s. 
a-day, the employer does not say to him, “ Bread has now fallen, 
and you must take only 2s. 9d. a-day.” If he said so foolish 
a thing, the man would reply, "What does it signify to you 
what I can buy with my money? I seek 3s. a-day for my 
labour, because that is what eve^body else is paying ; and if 
you will not give so much, I wdll hix'e mySelf to some other 
master. If the employer, therefore, wanted hands, he would 
be compelled to take the man at his own terms of 3s. daily. I 
have supposed this case, but it admits of proof by comparing 
the wages of opert^Lives, domestic servants, and others,' auring 
the last thirty years, with the average price of grain"' in each 
year. The weekly wages of stone masons, carpenters, and 
similai' artisans, have generally, during tlie past thirty^ years, 
vaided fx^m 14s. to 2Ss., while the average price of a quarter of 
wheat, barle 3 ^, and oats, has varied from 84s. fid. to 178s. ; the 
highest wages, in some instances, being given in the cheapest 
years. In some parts of Lancashire, weavers and spinners 
received 20s. per week in 1826-7, and 14s. in 1839-40. In 
1815. the average daily wage of a slubber {operative who 
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attends a spinninjr-macTiine] was 2s. 6d. or 2s. Qd.; it is now 
8s. 4d. to 83. 8d. The daily was-e of a carder in 1615 was la. 2d. ; 
it is now Is. 6d. Piecers, wno are younff boys or girls, got 
7d. a-day in 1815, and they now have 9d. It is needless to 
multiply examples. From all evidence, it appears that prices of 
food are no way concerned in the payment oi w ages, * 

Jach^on. — Well, you have said enough on that point ; and I 
now come to a question more intimately concerning the subject 
of wages. Would it hot serve a good purpose to settle the rate 
of w^ages by law ? You have said that workmen cannot force 
wages up, nor employers force them down, by combinations. 
Now, might not a law be made to compel certain wages to be 
paid according to the work done? 

Smith , — No such law could ever be founded in justice. Wages 
are paid out of the profits of trade, and as these profits are con- 
stantlv fluc tuating^ it might happen that a manufacturer would 
be called on to pay more than he could afford, or what was 
warranted by the state of the labour market. If more than he 
could afford, manufacturers would of course cease giving employ- 
ment, and many of them would probably go to other countries. 
If the wages w'ere higher than were warranted by the state of 
the labour market, then the obligation to pay them would be to 
tyrannise not only over the employers, but over a large number 
of unemployed working-people, who would gladly labour for wages 
of lower amount. I will not deny that in some veiy steady trades 
a fixed tariff of wages, as, for example, that each man should 
receive 5s. a-day, would perhaps for a time answer pretty well : 
Imt, unless you could insure tnat the quantity of labour would 
keep pace with the number of hands, a time would come when the 
system would be deranged ; in short, the time would arrive when 
one portion of workmen would be employed at the stanc^rd 
wages, and another portion w^ould be left unemployed, and re- 
duced to beggary. 

Jackson . — You are reasoning, I think, on a supposition that all 
should be paid 5s. a-day. But suppose the law to enforce a much 
lower rate? 

Smith , — ^That would produce an evil of a different kind. It 
might be giving less than ought to be given, and that would be 
a tyranny over the workmen. Besides, by wages being fixed 
unalterably at a low rate, all who wei'e employed would be on a 
dead lev(d. The most idle and most industrious, the most stupid 
and the most skilful, would be paid alike, I have already pointed 
out the*evil of such a regulation. 

Jackson. — As far as I can understand your doctrines, you 
mean to establish, that if wages be left to themselves, they will 
find their level. How, then, does it occur that one employer will 
, sometimes be found paying higher wages than another ? 

Smith , — No rule is without exceptions. As a general rule, 
employers seldom speak "to each other about they.* affairs. The 
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spirit of rivalry keeps them apart, filtch tries to have the best 
machioery and the best men. For the mont part, employers are 
anxious to keep gBod hands whom they have had for some time, 
and in whom they can repose confidence. Some, however, ai'e 
much more considerate than others on this point, and will make 
«a sacrifice in order to keep men to whom Ihey are attached. 1 
have myself often kept my hands on when I was really workin*^ 
at a loss ; not only from motives of pei*&onal esteem, but because, 
if I had paid off these men, it ini^t have been difficult to re- 
engage them: they would have dispersed themselves to seek 
employment elsewhere. In this way steady men may be said at 
all times to command the support of their employers, and will 
in many cases receive wages considerably higher than what are 
paid generally in the trade. Good character, in shoit, always 
commands its price ; and to reach this stamp of supmority ought 
to be every working-man's aim. 

Jackson • — ^Well, although I agree in the truth of many of your 
remarks, I remain satisfied that the labouring-classes have much 
to complain of. Their condition does not setm to be improving, 
or keeping pace with the increasing wealth of the country. Can 
you suggest no means for its practical improvement ? 

Smith . — ^That is a question different from that on which we 
started. The object of our conversation was to clear np differences 
between employers and employed, and I have done my best to 
show you that if the working-classes are badly off, it is not the 
employers as a class who are to blame. When you nsk if no means 
can be suggested to improve the condition of operatives, we get 
into a quite new question ; we get into a discussion, I apprehend, 
on the general condition of society — a subject of a veiy difficult 
kind- on which there are a variety of opinions. However, since 
you have asked the question, I will try to answer it. 1 acknow- 
Wjge, with great pain, there is a considerable amount of dcsti- 
wltion demanding compassion and alleviation. By a concurrence 
6f causes, general and pai*ticulai*, large numbers of the labouring 
population have got into a condition of considerable embarrass- 
ment and suffering — from want of education, abandonment to 
bad habits, and loss of self-respect, perhaps natural incapacity to 
compete with more skilful neighbours, also ])y fluctuations con- 
stantly increasing the mass of destitution in our large* towns. 
The misfortunes and ^impnidences of the higher order of work- 
men and the mercantile classes also cause much destitution, and 
swell the nurobei'S of the unemployed. 

Jackson . — You are describing what seems an incurable evil. 
Surely there must be some remedy for this state of things ? 

Smith . — Of course there is ; but time is required to digest and 
point out what shall be the proper remedy. In the meanwhile, 
viewing the destitute with compassion iotc their poverty and 
misfortunes, il; is the duty of the more fortunate classes to 
I'elieve them by. every means in their power; and the wish to do 
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^ is amply testified in the establishmeiit of hospitals^ iafip* 
maries, charitable institutions, alid poor laws. 1 am not with-^ 
out hopes, also; that education — that is, a more perfect fitting^ 
of the poorer classes for the difiiculties they have to encounter — 
would considerably assuage the evil ; but this must be a m^ter 
of time and consideration. Passing therefore the condition 
of the actually pauperised classed let us turn to the state and 
prospects of working-man. 1 would divide plans for his im* 
provement in circumstances into two kinds — 1. Those which he* 
may carry out himself; and, 2. Those whidli may be mcecuted by 
the state. 

Beginning with the former kind, I should say ^at the woric- 
iug-man should avoid an early and imprvdent marriage, S^ny 
of the manual labouring-classes seem to entertain loose notions 
on this subject 4 they generally mariy when young — some even 
before they ire out of their apprenticeships, at all events before 
they are able to maintain a wife and family comfortablv. A 
man of honourable feelings should be startled at the idea of 
marrying and bringing children into the world to drag out a 
half-starved existence, or be cut down in their early years by 
the effects of misery. He will not multiply competitors for hia 
own and his neighbour’s labour, 6r do that which will subdivide 
a morsel already too small, and make all, himself mchided, the 
more wretched. He will not do this if he have good feelings and 
just views ; but he will do it if he want these great distinctive 
features of an estimable character. 

Jachson , — ^Tbese be hard words on poor men, sir^ Surely it is 
natural and right to marry when one nas a mind to it; and I am 
strongly of opinion that a country must be in a ve^ bad state 
when men and women are prevented from marrying in theip 
young days; because, if th^ have to wait till th^ axe 
years, they cannot expect to live to rear and look after a 
A pretty pass things nave come to when the working-cIasseeaSlF 
told not to maiTy till they are old men I ‘ « 

Smith , — I think you are stating the case too strongly, 
Jackson. I do not advocate the postpcmement of marmgb tiB 
old age. What 1 want to recommend is, pnulmce in waiti^ 
for a few yearsj tin the man has saved a Tittle money, and i& 
woman perhaps saved something also. Then they may mar^ 
prudently. ^ * Marriage is a sacred and proper institution. No 
other state of life is so productive of happiness, or length of days, 
provided the parties are well matched, and desirous of assisting 
and comforting each other. 1 am aware that it might 
better if maniage could be entered upon earlier than it is'; and I 
frilly a^*ee with you in sa 3 ring that things cannot be in a good 
state when mairiage, at a reasonable age, is reckoned imprudent. 
But you know in this, as in many other matters, we must take 
‘things as we find them. We must temporise fall lueans be- 
devised for improving oui* existing situation. 1 tlierefore assert 
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that,,accopding to all principles of justice, propriety, and expei- 
dienoy, a man ought to pause .b^ore he rushes into matrimony, 
and jQkot only plunges a oontiding female into irretrievable ruin,^ 
hut brings beings into the world whom he has not the means of 
auppoi'ting. 

, JacJison, — I cei'tainly don’t think any well-meaning man would 
do > 60 . 

Smith. — Well-meaning! He must be something more than 
well-meaning. Half the errors in society are done by well- 
meaning people. I say a man ought to think seriously, and with 
foresight, when he undeHakes to maintain a family; but let 
me continue my observations as to what means the vrorkihg- 
classes should aHopt for their own heneht. 1 have said tliat one 
great cause of distress in circumstances is earl^ or imprudent 
W4irriage. A second cause of miseiy is the general want of 
economy^ along with iutempei'ance. You complain of low wages. 1 
have told you they cannot at piHiscnt he raised. May you, then, 
not try to economise what you actually receive ? INly belief is, 
that, properly expended, wages, as now paid, we not insufficient 
to the respectable sup^rt of the employed in towns. Taking, 
for instance, the skilled operatives occupied in the building and 
furnishing of houses, in making clothing, and in working in 
mines ana manufactories, 1 should think their average incomes, 
in good and bad times, afford the means of comfortable subsis- 
tence, But the misfortune is, that their earnings in brisk tames 
are often wastefully expended. I could produce numberless in- 
stances of working-men r^lising from £2, 10s. to £2, IBs. 
weekly, for years, and yet they are always as poor as evei* — 
poorer than many who do not realise above 15s. weekly. I 
shall give you a few examples. Some time ago I visited a large 
manufacturing establishment in London, where as many as three 
hundred persons are employed. Of these a hundred men receive 
each on an average £1, 1^. for working five days in the Aveek. 
They decline coming to labour on Monday, which they habi- 
tually make a holiday, and, I was told, thus i-egularly lose Ts, 
each weekly. Besides this loss, I was informed that each expends 
not less than 7s. weekly for beer. The establishment, in fact, sup- 
ports a public-house. Now, are not such facts deplorable I Here 
are a hundi*ed men voluntarily losing 7s. every week by leav- 
ing off Avork on IV^nday, and losing 7 b. by intemperance- 
making a loss of 14s. weekly, or £36 per annum. Among tlie 
whole hundred, as much as £3600 are annually wasted, or worse 
than wasted; for the expenditure leads to loss of health, and 
lasting degradation of habits. Not one of them saves a penny- 
When any slackness of trade takes place, and they are paid off, 
they actually beg; for what is going rotmd with subscription 
papei^ but begging t Such men ought not only to be comfort- 
able in circun^tances, but to have money saved. But the tinith 
is, the working-classes know little about saving. Few of them. 
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in comparison to their numbers, put monty into savings’ banlcs^ 
For example, it was lately fotma that out of 14,087 deposit ac- 
counts in the savings’ bank in the great manufacturing town of 
Manchester, only 4181 were the deposits of working-people. A 
similar result is shown by returns from the savings’ banks of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee ; and it may isow be taken as 
a well-ascertained fact, that the working-classes do not sitve 
money according to their means. So common, indeed, is it to 
see men with moderate wages saving, and men withiar^ warn 
extravagant, that many persons have come to the conclusion, Inat 
high wages prove a curse more than a blessing. The curse, how- 
ever, is brought on the vrorkmen entirely W themselves. 

I observe from a pamphlet lately issued in Manchester, that 
the foreman of a cotton factoiw had been emplo^md to inquire 
into the condition of the wo]4men in the mill in relation to 
their eamings, and he discloses the following facts : — ^‘Carder and 
manager, with £l, 16s. a-weck, ten years in work — extremely 
poor. Carder, with fomily earnings, £3 a-week, seven years in 
work — in great poverty. Dresser, with family earnings, £3, 10s. 
a-week, ten yearn in work — in great poverty. Mule-spmner, with 
family earnings, £1, 16s. a-week, fiveyeai’s in work — in poverty. 
Another mule-spinner, with faznily earnings, £1, 18s. a-week, 
live yearn in work — -in poverty. Spinner and manager, with 
family earnings, £2, lOs. a-week, twdve years in work— uied in 
great poveii;y. Mechanic, with fomily earnings, £2, 6b. a-week, 
seven years in work — in poverty. Overlociker, with family earn- 
ings, £8, l(fe. a-week, seven years in work — ^in jpoverty/’ The 
masons given for these deploiable exhibitions or poverty are — 
^^extravagance, improvidence, want of domestic xnanagesaent, 
intemperance, immorality.” 

The wnter of the account goes on to say, It ia not uiutsaal 
for the week’s earnings of many operatives to be consumed in 
luxury and drunkenness on the evening of Saturday and on 
Sunday. The consequence is, their families drag out the re- 
mainder of the week amidst privations extending even to the 
common necessaries of life. To obtain food, an \|UH;kle of fomi- 
ture or of dress is taken to the pawnbroker, and a few shillings 
acre borrowed on its security. Inis money has to be so minute^ 
subdivided, that domestic articles are necessarily purchased in 
almost the smallest possible quantities; consequently, 30 and 
ev^ 80 per cent, are not unfrequently paid over and above the 
prices for which these articles might have been procured. Im- 
provid^ce is by no means conlmed to the labouring popula- 
tion of the manufacturing districts. * A friend informs us that a 
sintilar social evil prevails amongst the Usheimen on the coast of 
Yorkshire. Three men and a hoy have been known to take 4n 
^ one night, under favourable circumstances, £sh which they sold 
the following morning for £20. Instead of carefoUy husbanding . 
their respective shares of this sum, '^ey with»^eir families 
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immediately resorted to over-feeding and drinkin^f ; and^ between 
waste and extravagance, contrived to spend every farthing of the 
money before the end of the week. Where such impr^idence 
prevails, home soon presents no attraction for its inmates. 
Within its walls mutual recriminations are chiefly heard. Des- 
titute of comfort, it is shunned. The beer-house, the gin-^op, 
debating clubs, infldel meeting-houses, or seditious assemblies, 
are the places frequented in its stead.”* 

On the want of ' economy among the working-classes gene- 
rally. I have observed some striking particulars in a “ Beport on 
the Sanitary Condition of the ^ Labouring Population or Eng- 
land,” which was laid before pailiament in 1B42. Be so good 
as peruse the following passages, including a contrast in the 
economy of families. ^^It is unquestionabfy true that the de- 
plorable state of destitution and wretchedness, the existence of 
which is too notorious to be denied, might in most cases have 
been averted by common prudence and economy. The dis^ sting 
habits of self-indulgence, in both males and females, at tne beer 
and spirit-shops, with their want of economy in expending their 
weekly income, keeps them in a continued state of destitution and 
flilth, and explains the reason why some families of the labouidng- 
classes support themselves in cleanliness and comparative com- 
fort with limited means, whilst others, with the largest amount 
of income, are always to be 'found in a state of want and 
wretclicdness. The following cases will serve as examples : — 


1 . 

OeUar In WeHlington'-Oourt, Chorlton- 
npon > Medlock ; a man, his ^vife, and 
seven cliildrcn ; inooine per week £l , 11s.; 
vent Is. Sd. per week; three beds for 
eeven, in a dark unventilated back-room, 
bed covering of the meanest and scan- 
tiest kind— the man and wife occupying 
the fiunt-xoom os a sleeping-room for 
themselves, in whiqh the whole family 
take their food and spend their leisure 
time. Hme the family is in a filthy des- 
titute state, with an income averaging 
as. Sid. each per week, four bebig chil- 
dren under 11 years of ago. 

S. 

OtHar in York Street, Choxlton-upon- 
Hed^Jc ; a man, a hand-loom weaver. 
Ills iiHfe and famfly (one daughter mar- 
ried, with her husband, fm^s part of 
the family) , comprising altogether seven 
persons; income 7b., or 6s. aid. per 
head; rent Ss. Here, with the largest 
amount of inoome, the fhmily ooeupy 
two filthy, damp, unwholesome oeftars, 
«ne of which is a back place without 
pavement or fiooring of any hind, occu- 
pied by the loom of the family, and used 
os a sleeping-roonsfor the married oouxde 
and dngle daughter. 


1 . 

In a dwelling-house in CSiorlton union, 
containing one sitting-room and t^vo bed- 
rooms ; a man, his wife, and three chil- 
dren ; rent 2s. fid. per week ; income per 
week 12b. fid., being an average of 2b. fid. 
per week for each person. Here, with a 
sidkly man, the house presented an ap- 
pearance of comfort in every part, as 
also the bedding was in good order. 


2 . 

In a jdweUing-houiie, Stove Street, one 
sitting-room, one kitchen, and two bed- 
rooms; lunt 4a per week ; a iipor widow, 
witii a daughter also a widow, with ten 
chlldfen, making togethei* thirteen in 
family: income JBl, fis. per week, ave- 
raging 2b. per head per week. Here there 
is every appearance of deanS^ess and 
condoxt* 


26 


* Pamphlet published by Bei\3aniin Lo'^ Jdanchester: 1843. 
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John Salt, of Carr Bank (labonrsr); 
^vapgeB 123 . ]^r week; a wife, and one 
«hild aged 15 ; he ia a drunken diaorderly 
fellow, and very much in debt. 

William Haynes, of Oakancioore (Mrire- 
drawer); wages £l per we^; he has a 
wife and five children; he is in debt, 
and his family is shamefully neglected. 

5. 

George Lockot, of Kingsley (hoatmanl; 
wages 18a. per wegk, with a wife and 
seven children ; his family is in a miser- 
able condition. 

6 . 

John Banks, of Cheadle (collier); wages 
18ts. poi' week ; wife and three children ; 
his house is in a filthy state, and the 
furniture not worth 10s. 

7, 

William Weaver, of Kingsley (boat- 
man ) ; wages 18 b. iier week ; wife and 
three children; he is a drunken disor- 
derly fellow, and his family entu'ely 
destitute. 

8 . 

Richard Barlow, of Cheadle (labourer); 
wages 12s. per week; Avife and five chil- 
dren; in miserable circumstances; not a 
bed to lie on. 


George Hall, of Cm Bank (labeunn:);. 
wages IOb. per week; has reared ten 
children; he is in ootnlortable clreum- 
Btanoes. 

4. 

John Hammonds, of Woodhead (c<d- 
lier): wms Ifis- per weetk; has sAjc chil- 
dren to support ; he is a steady ]n«n« and 
saving money. 

5, 

George Modey, of Kingdey (collier) ; 
wages IBs. per week; he baa a wife and 
seven children ; ho is saving money. 

e. 

William Faulkner, of Tean (tape- 
weaver); wages 18 b. week; supports 
his wife and seven children without 
assistance. 

7. 

Charles Ruditon, of Light wood-fields ; 
wages 14s. per week; he supports hit 
wife and five diildren in credit. 


ft 

William Bargeant, of Lightwood-fibldB 
(labourer): wages IBs. per Aveek ; he has 
a Avife and six children, ’whom he sup- 
ports comfortably.’* 


So much for a general want of economr, arising^ I believe^ 
from a sheer heedlessness of consequences. With respect to intern- 
peranee as a cause in itself for depressed circumstances, a very 
fearful tale can be told. A few facts on this subject will be 
sufficient to give you an idea of the enormous expenditure on 
liquors of an intoxicating nature. According to returns issued 
by the Excise, the following ^antity of spirits was entered for 
home consumption in 1843 : — British spirits, 20,642,333 gallons ; 
foreign spirits, 3,464,074 gallons ; total, 24,106,407 gallons, which 
would cost the public at least £30,000,000. So much for spirits ; 
now for malt liquor. It appears that the brewers in 1841 usea 
3,686,063 quarters of malt, which, 1 learn i&om a person skilled in 
those matters, would produce 10,766,352 barrels of porter, stout, 
ale, and beer. T^ing these at an average price, they would altoi^ 
gether cost the public not less a sum than jE^5,000,0()0. Of wines, 
it is calcftlated that about 7,000,(X)0 gallons are consumed an- 
nually, costing the public about £10,000,000. Altogether, the 
sums spent in the United Kingdom on intoxicating liquors of one 
kind or Another amount to sixty'^ve millions of pounds sterling 
annuaVy^ or considerably more than *the whole revenue of the 
country. In all pyobability, thirty out of the sixty-five millions 
are spent by the working, at all events the strugghng, classes. 

, We have here a very fearful picture of intemperance. The 
money spent, the time lost, the health deranged, the. morals dete- 
riorated, and the universal* poverty and mis^y created, are not 
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all 1^6 evils produced. We must take into account wliat social 
benefita are forfeited. The breadth of land devoted to the growing 
of grain to be eznploTed in making porter, ale, beer, and imirits, is 
incalculable; ana if it were empWed in producing mod, we 
should most likely have bread at halfits present price. As much 
grain is made into malt as the whole annual importation of 
foreign grain. In short, without going farther into this monster 
evil, we may be well assured that intemperance alone, indepen- 
dently of everything else, is a grand cause of general distress^ 
and that if we could remove thatj the condition of the working- 
classes would rise under every difficulty, and they would enjoy 
a degree of comfort of which they have as yet had no experience. 

It is venr generally allowed, and with much truth, that a great 
cause of the want of economy^ the intemperance, and the heed- 
lessness of the working-classes, is that state of contented wpio- 
roMO 4n which the huk of them continue to remain, A more 
gen^^ system of education would, of course, do much to 
remedy this evil ; but, after all, on people^s oum exertions depend 
their becoming more wise and prudent. Of late years, a great 
advance has taken place in almost every art and science, but 
the lower classes generally have not kept pace with the progress 
made by others. Intelligent and benevolent men have exerted 
themselves to establish mechanics’ institutions, public libraries, 
and other means for improving the minds of the people ; but, on 
the whole, the working-classes have looked on such efforts with 
indifference, and institutions specially for their benefit have been 
attended chiefly by other parties. In short, it is only the think- 
ing and steady few— ^e honourable aristocracy of workmen — 
who habitually attend such establishments, who read during 
their spare hours, or who have any real care for acquiring useful 
knowledge. The con^uence of this apathy is, that while the 
instruct^ part of society has been shooting ahead, a large pro- 
portion of iminstrueted has fallen behind, and is getting into a 
situation more and more hopeless. 

Jackson, — Sir, you talk as if the working-classes had plenty of 
time on their hands to do these things. You seem to forget that 
they must labour hard for subsistence. What can a man do who 
has to work at a fatiguing employment ten hours a^ay ? 

Smith . — 1 am not forgetting that working-men have little time 
to spore. Still they comd, for the most part, do something useful 
with that little. Some, indeed, spend every Monday in sheer 
idleness ; and if aH the hours which are generally lost by lounging 
in the streets and beer-shops were put together, they would come 
to a great deal at the end oj every year. Your class seem to enter- 
tain the notion that the odd times not employed at work are of no 
value. This is a serious mistake. Even with a clear half-hour 
a-day, something useful may be done. The most distinguished ^ 
men in ancient and modem times are known to have raised* 
themselves ipo the world by dint of self-improvement during 
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«mall Bnatches of tixs^, througli e eeries of ^reass. There are 
instances even of i^ves studying^ during short intei*vals of their 
tasksy and fitting themselves for posts of honour. But title chance 
of rising in the world is an inferior motive for selffCttltivation. 
Supposing a workman to be steady, and in fi^lar^ employment, 
his situa^n may confer as much happiness as if he occupi^ a 
higher station. 1 know of nothing so well calculated to assuage 
the hardships of one^s lot as a habit of reading instructive and 
entertaining books. The mind is expanded. ; a world ifonaerly su|k 
posed to be dull and miserable is seen to abound in beauties, and a 
new relish is given to. existence, however drudging be the occupa- 
tion. Besides, I cannot sympathise in the idea that workingvmen 
are to be pitied because they labour. Labour is not an evil, but a 
positive blessing ; it is only injurious when canied to excess. All 
the comforts, that render life agreeable have been prepared by some 
kind of labour. Nor js labour dishonourable. The operative in 
his worlring attire, and at his duties, is an object of respect, while 
the mere idler merits only our compassion. Labour never &ils 
to produce cheerfulness and good health, and is so essential for 
the due enjoyment of existence, that persons who do not require 
to labour for subsistence, almost, wimout exception, labour for 
pleasure. The condition of the operative is not perhaps what it 
may be rendered in a more enlightened state of society ; never- 
theless, he commits an error when he thinks he is the only hard- 
wrought man. His duties axe plain before him ; and when these 
are performed, he is at his ease. The employer, on the other 
hand, is consumed with cohering cares and anxieties. He has 
to contrive what will be most answerable — how his capital op 
hard-won earnings may be risked with the least chance of loss. 
Nor arc persons belonging to the higher pi^ofessions free from the 
most grinding harassments. Their minds are worn down with 
thought, and they often sink beneath the burden of their labours. 
I mention such things for the purpose of reconciling you to labour 
— to show you that, in moderation, it is a blessing ; and that at all 
events othei's work as painfully as those who, by use and wont, 
are called the working-classes. Labour, I say, is only to be 
condemned in excess, when it imures health, and leaves no time 
for a fair share of enjoyments. £very individual ought to possess 
at least two or three hours daily, independently of the hours for 
meah and for sleep, to be used in recreative, mental, or out-door 
exercises. • At preset, 1 am glad to see there is a general im- 
pression that the home of labour in many businesses are too long, 
and are Ukely to be shortened. 

We now come to the plans which* should be adopted by the 
state. I will not plunge into the great sea of politics to discuss 
prmects afiecting the position of the workii^-classes ; neither 
will I mix up with the present question any inquiry as to how 
'fiir improvements in the conunercial and fiscal p^cy of the 
country would tend to nieliurate their condition ;.a)^ough 1 may 
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briefly say, that my plan hy wMdb ekid greatly increase m- 
plof/ment, w&uld certainly inereoie th^^^m»nforts of the worhiny^ 
ekiises. I shall therefm, in the meanwhile, confine myself to 
measures which, not the subject of any party differences^ 

might easily bo oarrieA^^o effect. 

Fibst, I would mention emiy ration as a means of relieving the 
labour market. I am^not one of those who consider it a }>Rnacea 
fbr all our ills ; hut I think it a good thing in itself, since it tends 
to spread population ante the waste places of the earth, and so far 
extends human happioess ; and I believe that when it so happens 
that a man finds himself at a loss for employment here, he may, 
if a suitable person fur the purpose, go clsewhei*c with advantage 
to himself, and also to the benefit of those who stay behind. 

Jacksoft , — We generally regard it as a hardship for the working* 
man to have to emigrate for the sake of a livelihood. 

Smith . — A hardship it may cei'tainlT bff considered ; and so it 
is a hardship for him to have to shift from his birthplace to a 
town thirty mile^ off in search of work. Are there not many 
such hardships and trials incidental to this sphere of existence* I 
W'c have all to encounter hardships occasionally, for the sake of 
ultimate advantages. I toll you, however, I efo not press emi- 
gration as a remedy of wide and gracious promise. I only say 
9iat many persons might do better as emigrants in new fields 
than they can do here j and it is one of the resources which 
present tncmselves to men in certain circumstances of difficulty, 
and may be advantageously embraced by them. I may, however, 
remark to those who condemn emigration totally, that if there 
never had been any such thing, we should not have been hero ; 
for Great Britain was originally peopled by emigrants from 
the continent of Europe, and we are their descendants. Allow me 
now to proceed to the next means of improvement. 

Second, A measure for establialiing a universal system of edn^^ 
cation^ gratuitous, or at least suitable to the means of the pooreM 
ffimilies, and which would insure that every individual shull 
grow up an instructed being — ^instructed not only in the prin- 
ciples of religion mid morality, but in such departments of 
science as will give him a proper idea of external nature, and 
of what is most conducive to his own health and happiness. 
Along with this species of instruction, it would he of the utmost 
impoi*tauce to teach females many useful arts; in particular, 
those which bear domestic economy — cookery, cleanliness, 
needlework, and the rearing of children. To bring up children 
with good habits is in itself a matter demanding cthe most 
carcfiil attention of parent^. 

Thikp, As a prevention of much disease, famil}^' distress, and 
mortality j as a means of assuaging intemperance, and of arrest- 
ing the iirogress of moral deterioration, •! would advocate an 
crf(*ctive law jbr enforcing at the public expense proper sanitary 
retaliations^ ^specially in large towns 911a manufacturing dis- 
30 
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trictd : for example, ventilation, sewerage, drainage, and a jden* 
teous supply of pure water. Tie advant^es of some such law 
would be immense. All would to a certain extent benefit by it ; 
but none so much as the working-man. 1 am afraid, however, 
you scarcely see how this can be ? 

Jaeibo 7 ^.^No ; but 1 will listen to your explanations. 

Smith , — I have not time now to enter into a regular explana- 
tion of the principles of ventilation, but ^all confine myself to the 
remark, that, for want of it, as w^l as from the want of cleanliness^ 
many thousands of deaths occur every year. It is calculated that 
as many persons die annually in Great Britain from fevers and 
other diseases which could be prevented by prudent foresight^ as 
were killed at the battle of Waterloo. The poor are the principal 
su^rers. Keeping their windows slmt, they breathe impure air 
in their dwellings, and by the over-crowding of close workshops, 
they may be said to be constantly drawing an invisible poison 
into the* lungs. Want of drainage produces equally hideous 
ravages. Husbands and fath^ of families, mothers, and chil- 
dren, are carried off, without knowing what it is that kills them.. 
The deaths in themselves are lamentable, but not less so is the 
misery caused among the surviving families. Wives become 
widows, and cannot support their young children. They struggle 
on amidst poverty and privations, and perhaps at length sink 
under their complicated affliction. And to think that all this 
misery might have been averted by an attention to certain well- 
known rules for preserving health! The thought is most dis- 
tressing. 

Jaclison , — No doubt it is, but the poor are not alone to blame. 
They must generally rent any house they can get, and they must 
labour in any workshop where they can find employment. 

Smith . — ^There is much truth in your remark ; but It is not all 
the tjTith. Many possess no means of procunng better houses 
than they now have ; but a vast number who are more fortunate 
might combine to build comfortable and cheap dwellings. Why 
do the working-classes not become their own capitalists ? 

Jackson . — ^Their own capitalists! You mean that they should 
lay out money on buildings ? 

Smith, — Yes. 

Jackson . — You must excuse my laughing at such an idea. 
Whei»e is*the money to come from ? 

Smith.-^Viom savings, to be sure. Instead of constantly 
throwing away money on intoxicating drinks, let every sixpence 
be savedtfor what is absolutely useful. The operatives of Man- 
chester or Glasgow could fina little difficulty in saving £20,000 
annually in this way, and under proper direction they might 
soon have an enormous capital at ais^iosal. I have already" no- 
ticed what immense sums are now thrown away in strikes, with- 
•out doing the least good ; all which sums at least might be saved. 
Had we time to spare, ccl^ld perhaps show^jgi^Jbpw the work- 
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R Bconoulisilig their ordmaiy meon^ might in no 
time n&e prodigioii&lj m the fiociol scale. At 
ive too little obn^deration of what accumulated 
mount to at the end o{ a year. They look only 
1 a weekly small sUn^ instead of what it would 
T. They will ^»6ak of having only ifcSs. weekly ; 
be re^arly pam^ they should consider that they 
ry or £6fi a-year^ ana saro fgom it accordingly, 
hy the yeu*« matiy workmen enjoy a saLary of 
(Kl^ this last Wng as large as that of many gen- 
trive to maintain a highly creditable appearance, 
iamiiies an exceOeriit emicatioD. But whether 
of wages as a weekly or yearly i^uneration for 
unt, if at all reasonable, is of infeiior moment, 
mmfea man has a shilling more or a shilling 
j^eai Ipeir week, la no consequence in comparison to 

I Jttie i^per disposal 1imdll4gaSi or in comnamon to the preser- 
yfe or We^far of strikeB from differences 

MMPkMl^oyem aa to t^iUhogs pence, but 1 cannot remember 
« pemanati^atme fpoiia workmen agamst being killed 
Ilf w mlness of the sMOaphere in which they are put to labour. 

sat may we true; bat are not employers much more 
iht taking a htve more care of meir meat 
li^tsen blameabK I sUow. Bmployers a^ gene- 
too lisde regamol of ciAier tM nealth^ot aves, 
morsJsi of those to Whom tney give mnploy- 
m, f own mth sorroV, bgreat sin amy be said to 
^ Bttt X I thia£ see &{ dawn ef a 
wsigs. Kii^oyers have oeen rousWl W example 
the coi^it of their men than fo7mmi&« There 
ftpnevemM ehs^ad, likely to lead to {be best re- 
i<m ore begmning to inquire mto the means fbr 
r moral physic^ condition ; to attach them- 
t hnd aOdeldes ; to wish fot improved 

ftt Ad such i 


„ . {tots are cheering I they are m the 
’ \ Amn the turning-point tor the work- 

"fWMMes* Id thdr fhOest extent, Aey would soon 

Mr# fhw on sMltfliyk Thousands of valuable hves would be 
epm annually : widh on airy and clean dwdling, home would 
heooMO moiB dCtMetive-HAe phfsioel eataSies, no longer de- 
Mmse^ conta^ wflh impoeity, would notfipqhire the stimulus 
hhd temperance would be tlm leault. Attracted 
gardens, end pmX scenes at Imsuue hours, 
bo improved, and the gtrowth of mean 
Mtolgnmea materially prevented. 
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'^ppeat degree able to take care of tbemselves; Bxamt 
Jmed entirely at hom^ gre^it attention to bi^ 

and exciting a j^at deal of astonishment as to 
I imaged to ke^ so eonwortabk, and rear the childi*en : 
.bnrs nad no idea 'what a Talnable freehold the old man 
,-rin his time. When Burnt Eagle first came to K51- 
^ came irith a load of fireeh heather-brooms^ in u little 
/ft by a donkey; bfot besides the brooms^ he a 

sa^- switches) a good many short pkmks of wood, hoops 
nd smail^ bee^^eS) and w toeds which are used by 
and ciop^ta^ : these irere hWf and of the commonatt 
^ Burnt Eagle would lut on a sort of driring-hox, which 
him a great dealabom ftte lei's! of the car, into which he 
himself by the aid ol a long en^ch that always rested on 
: there he would sit; and as the donkey jogged quietly, 
always do, through the wild and picturescfue sceneiy 
'''' the md man’s hands were hualy employed either 
■’ hs^ets, or forming nogpns, or tittle tub?, 
’s into snatches of songs, halt- 

-h/aharp-mannered, and of a sallow 
%holy, he was cheerful-hearted ; 
woke the echoes of the hills^ 
sad or serious. 

*.o our particular" lieighbour- 
'se it for its seclusion. ’4’e 
d uetween two sand-hills 
was well sheltered £!i‘om 
le-strand, and had been 
who, poor fellow, was 
in March, and 

.. nes, 

yer house’’ 
gether with the 
iistxirbed by any- 
orm. It did not, 
ety to suffer the 
^ge dwelling ; and 
a stable, and wore a 
dsrhbours loqked upon 
w^ered what Burnt 
jut himself fir noihing. 
jr town^ — ^w^nt that 
wh”to he buildme a 

■Rut 1» went o®, 

■ xhm chuefchng^ 
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Burnt Eftrle was, as 1 bm an admnralila eecBKviiii^ iitf 
time , when took Ins httia car Moiit the neaghkooxhood Wim. 
brooms, or noggins, or boskets, or cocUesy or axiyf luitg dse^ Sm 
i ii t, th 4 t mi^t be wtmte^ be never brought it beme 
/lull he had disposed of all his small merchandise, be would M 
it n \th manure or straw, wbicb the gentry or IhmerB gave bbn^ 

I gathered on the roads, tt be could Imng notixuag ebKi^ be 
^ >ul<i bung eaitb or weeds , suffering the latter to decay, fgB^ 
p iiatoiy to the formation of a garden, with which he mfSmd 
to beautify hjs dwelling; the neighbom i«dxt wquM be ^hxnn 
lough ' to think oi gating the enrichment for the ground vhieii 
lu pi lie nas laid out for it. But Burnt Eagle would fM be 
I u ed in his progress by want of matenala So, net until whnd 
thing ready, even a stye built for the mg, and n men 
oldced round the stye to prevent the pig from aestreying hxa bak 
jf liTid V hen it was made and croppeeh not xmtil then dsd hen 
unnuH and though the neighbours agam said *^it would 
tiTiu oiough^ to deprive the pm, the craythur, of his blmnlyh 
hf n f>i< / iid( n wai to rhe hx^. Burnt Eagle went on kis asm 
VI IV md then c\ eiy one in the pamh was aitouahed at what he 
liul irconiphabed 

Ihr ittk 1 Hell ground mdustnoas old manhad^ after 
incrcdibif laboui, tc<.ecded jn ioiming over the coat of adwrd 
^ it (<>va<<l the sand, is i» front of Crab Hall Ihc donkey 
bad dont his liest to a'^sint master who had never given hm an 
unjust blon the fen uas foimeif nnnid the little enclosure af 
guy giimte whicJi some convulsioii of nature had atrrwl^ 
ibundintly on the stiand, tbe^e stones the donkey drew up 
h< n his d/i'^ o woik is is ended, three or four at a tuoe^ Bren 
1 *^*% cJosui ( w uis pel fee ted, and a very neat gate of be»kett*work, 
o\ei , utricle and i bolt in, hung opposim the 

Edgle had laid down either the eaidi iia 
1 niuie on h plot of ground 

^ fl r Burnt Aigle dear,” said Mrs Hadfbrd, thoWtftMN 

m ikei b wile, ns, followed^ seven lai^, duty, healthy elidifaun^ 
she sti oiled ovei the sand^hilh one evening to see vihat 
bn her* uaa doing at the place, ^^that was good etMaujAftw 
Comey the crab-latcher without alteration, oumeai siiSt ftw 
tw €uty years Why, thm, Bunrt Aigk dear, what a^reye slttviug 
and teini&ng at?” 

Whyy I thought I touM ye, M» Baidferd, whan I taU^ht ye 
the tu^fu stit( h mi a sihnm|HBei, that i meant to make a gardmi 
here , l^ndeistand dowers, and the gentry's ready to hoy theih; 
and sure, when once the flowers sore sect, thify'H grow of the^ 
ael\€.s while I’m dumg something else^ Isn’t h a Maotiftil ftuhtg 
to thmk of that I — ^how the Lard hdpa us to n greot d&al tf WO 
ctnly do a /sttk towalda It * ” 
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How do you make that out?’* inquired the net-maker. 

Btumt £a§^le pulled a seed-pod from a tuft of beauthul sea- 
pink. ^'All thaVs wanted of us,” he said, to put such as 
this in the earth at first, and doesn’t God’s goodness do all the 
rest?” 

^ But it would be 'time enoi^h,’ sure, to make the fence whin 
the ground was ready,” said his neighbour, reverting to the first 
part of her conversation. 

“ And have all the neighbours’ pigs right through it the next 
morning?” retorted the ^ man, laughing; "no, no, that’s not 
way, Mrs Radford.” 

" Fair and aisy goes far in a day, Masther Aigle,” said the 
gossip, lounging against the fence, and taking hei^ pipe out of 
her ^cket. 

" Do you want a coal for your pipe, ma’am ?” inquired Burnt 
Eagle. 

"No, I thank ye kindly; it’s not out I see,” she replied, 
stirring it up \vith a bit of stick previous to commencing the 
smoking with which she solaced her laziness. 

" That^s a had plan,” observed our friend, who continued his 
labour as diligently as if Ihe sun was rising instead of setting. 

"What is, Aigle dear?” 

"Keeping the pipe a-light in yer pocket, ma’am; it might 
chance to bum ye, and it’b sure to waste the tobacco.” 

" Augh ! ” exclaimed the wife, " what long heads some people 
have I God grant we may never want the bit o’ tobacco I Sure 
it would be hard if we did ; we’re bad enough off without that.” 

" But if ye dtd, ye know, ma’am, ye’d be sorry ye wasted it ; 
wouldn’t ye ?” 

" Och, Aigle dear, the poverty is bad enough whin it coines, 
not to be looking out for it.” 

“If you ex]>ected an iniiny to come and bum yer house” 
(“ Lord defend us ! ” ejaculated the woman), " what would you 
do?” 

“Is it what would I do? bedad, that’s a quare question. I’d 
per\dnt him, to be sure.” 

“ And what I want to do with the poverty,” he answered, 
sticking his spade firmly into the earth ; and, leaning on it with 
folded arms, he rested for a moment on liis perfect limb, and 
lookei earnestly in her face. “Ye see every one on the sod-- 
green though it is, God bless it — ^is somehow or othei born to 
some 8oi*t of poverty. Now, the thing is to go past it, or under- 
mine it, or get nd of it, or prevent it.” ” 

“ Ah, thin, how ? ” said Mm Radford. 

“ By forethought, prudence ; never to let a fartliing’s worth go 
to waste, or spend u penny if ye can do with a halfpenny. Time 
makes the most of us — ^we ought to make 1!he most of him ; so 
£11 go (Ml with, my work, ma’am, if yo^i please; I can work and 
talk at the samer^e ” . 

4 ^ . 
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Mrs Radford looked a little afi&onted; hot she thought better 
of it, and repeated her favourite maxim, Fair and my goes fyx 
in a day/’ 

So it does, ma’am ; notbmg like it ; it’s utonderiul what a 
dale can be got on with by it, keeping on, on, and on, always at 
something. WLeu Fm tired at the baskets, I tjake a turn at the 
tubs *, and when I’m wearied wlt^ them, 1 tie up the heath — and 
sweet it is, sure enough ; it makes one envy the bees to smell t|ie 
heather I And when Pve had enough of mat, I get on with iiie 
garden, or knock bits of furniture out of the timbei^ the sea drifts 
up after those terrible storms.” 

We bum that,” said Mrs Badtod. 

There’s plenty of turf and ftee to be had for the cutting; 
it’s a sin, where there’s so much funuture wanting, to bum any 
timber— barring chips,” replied Bagle. 

“ Bedad, I don’t know -v^hat ill luck seai^imber might bring,” 
said the w oiaan. 

Augh ! augh ] the worst luck that ever came into a house is 
idleness, except, maybe, extravagance,” 

“Well, thin, Aigle deart” exclaimed Mrs Radford, “what’s 
come to ye to talk of extravagance ? — ^what in the world have 
poor craythurs like us to he extravagant vith ?” 

“ Yer time,” replied Burnt Eagle with particular emphasis ; 
“yertime.” 

“ Ah, thin, man, sure it’s 4iine enough’ for us to be thinking 
of that whin we can get ungthwg for itP 
“ Malte anifthhig (fit, ye mean, ma’am ; the only work it ’ill 
over do of itself, if It’s let more, will be destmction,” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs Radford indignantly, “it’s a purty 
jiass we’re come to, if what we do in our own place is to be eonied 
over by a stranger who has no call to the countiy. I’d like to 
know who you are, upsetting the ways of the place, and making 
something out of nothing like a faiiy man ! i£ my husband did 
go to the whisky shop, I’ll pay him off for it myself ; it’s no 
business of yours ; ana maybe we’ll be as well off in the long-<run 
as them that are so mean and thoughtful, and turning their nand 
to every man’s trade, and making gentlemen’s houses out of mud 
cabins, and fine gaidens in the sand-chills ; doing what nobody 
ever did before ! It won’t have a blessing — ^inark my words I 
Ye’re an«unfriendly man, so ye are. After my wearing out my 
bones, and bringing the children to see ye, never to notice them, 
or ask a poor woman to sit down, or offer her a bit of tobac(*o, 
when itl rolls upon rolls of it ye might have mhmnvnst, without 
duty, if ye liked, and ye here on the ftea-coast.” 

“I have nothing tbit doesn’t pay duty,” relied Burnt Eagle, 
smiling at her bitterness. “ 1 don’t go to deny that the exciw is 
hard up^m a man, but I can get my'bit of bread without bteak-- 
* ing the law, and I’d rather have no (*all to what 1 don’t rightly 
understand. 1 am sure re’re heartily welcome .tp anything I 
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lum to gm. I offared to make a gate for ym etja, to keep 

pig out of the cihbageB, ami I’m sure 

Again Mn Radford^ who was none of the gentlest; inteiTupted 

^ We are ould residenteis in the and den^t want any of 
your improTements, Miather Burnt Aigle, thank you, air;” she 
said; drawing hera^ up with great d3giuty« thrusting htr pipe 
into her poel^ and summonii^ her stray nock; some of whom 
bad entered Crah HaQ without ar^ ceremoi^; while others 
wandered at their ^own sweet will’* m ptoces ofoirt and danger 
— daresay we shall get on very wdl without improTement. 
We’re not for setting oursehes shore our neighbours ; sre’re not 
givi^ up every hit of innocent diversion fpr alavexy; and thin 
having no one to lave for what we make— rno chick nor 
child I ” 

Woman ! ” encliuined Burnt E^le fiercely; and he shook his 
crutch at the viragO; who, astonimed at the generally placid 
man’s change, drew back in tmror; “ home to yer own 
follow yer own plan, waste the time the Almignty gives 
to the poorest in the land; g^p and oomplain; and make mis- 
chief ; what advtoe and help I had to give; 1 gave to ye and to 
others ever since I came in the place ; follow yer own way, but 
lave me to follow mine*— timo will who’s right and who’s 

wrong.” 

Well; I’m sure!” said Mrs Badford, quailing beneath his 
blight and flashing eye, ^ to think of that now I now be turns 
on us like a wild baste out of liis sand-holo; and we in all fhnd- 
ship ! Well, to be sure— sure there was ^ time enough’ 

Mammy, mammy!” shouted one of the seven “hopes” of 
the Badfoid family, “ye’re smoking behind, ye’re smoking 
beliindl” 

“ Oh, the marey of Heaven about me I ” she exclaimed, “ Burnt 
Aigle’s a witch ; it’s he has set fire to me with a wink of his eye, 
to make his words good about the coal and the pipe in iny 
pocket. Oh, thin, to see how I’m murdered intircly through the 
likes of him ! I’ve carried a live-coal in my pocket many s the 
day, and it never sarved me so before! Oh, it’s thrue, I’m 
afeai^, what’s said of ye, that ye gave the use of one of yer legs 
to the devil — mother of marcv purtect me! — ^to the devil tor 
knowledge and luck; and me that always denied it to l>e sarved 
so. Don’t come nCar me — ^I’ll put it out meself ; oh, tp think of 
the beautiful g 0 n>¥td, bran new it was last Christmas was a year ! 
Am 1 out now, children dear? Oh, it’s yer mother*! made a 
show of before the country to plase him ! What would come 
over the coal to do me such a turn as that now^ and never to 
think of it afore 1 Oh, son^a wasi in me to come near yer im* 
provemeUtsl” • 

“ Mammy,” interrupted the eldest boy, “ don’t be hard upon 
Burnt Aiglie ; * thej?e’8 toe coal that dr^t out of the pijte, red hot 
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KtiU— set, hem eAm ye etood—mA the prieet tonld 70 the 
danger or* it long ago." 

" Oh, sure it*8 not going to pttt the holy hdriee ye are 
on a leTel with Burnt Alice’s i Come, we*]l be oflP* 1 meant to 
take ofF mj beaiitiiul fmnd before X came out, bnt thought it 
would be * ti»M» OdiOugV whin t*d go back. 4°d to eee what a 
tocher has brought ye to, Judith Endford.’^ And dway she went, 
fuming and abetting otur the'aand-hiUa, stepping every moment 
to look back at the devasialkm which her own eareleeBness had 
occasioned her solitary drem. Burnt Sagle imigined henwas 
alone, and kept his i^es ihmd npon the todlhh woman as she 
deported, but his attention was amsh^ hy Mm Eadfbrd*s second 
dau^ter, who stole round the hume man, and touched his hard 
hana with her little fingers. * 

YeVe not a witejh, are ye^ daddy t" she said^ while looking 
up 6intling>, but with aa espreasim of nWe, in his face. 

" No, darlint.” 

^ Twas the coal ddne iW-wthsx’t it ? ’’ 

It was.” 

*‘Well, good night, Burnt Aigle: kiss little Alley — there. 
Mother uifj forget it aU, or hate it all out^the same thing, you 
know. 1 havn’t foigot the purty nogging you gave me ; only it 
hurts mother to see how you get on with a little, and father 
blames her, and gets tipsy ; so iust go on yer own way, and don’t 
heed V 3 , Mother wants tne aun thmud cnlg on one side 
of the btackherries ; but FlI lam of ye, Baddy Aigle, if ye’ll 
tache me ; only don’t bother the mother with what she has no 
hf'art to, and sots the back of her hand agmst.” And after 
asking for another kiss, the little bare£>oted pretty gild — whose 
heart was warm, and who would have been a crmit to any 
countiy if she hm been weU managed — darted over the banks 
like a fawn, her small lissom figure graeofii] aa a Greek statue, 
her matted yellow hair streaming behind her, and her voice 
raised to the tone of Peg^ Bawn.” 

^‘It’s truth she says— God’s truth, anyw^,” said Burnt 
Eagle, aa he turned to enter Ins cottage. truths they 

set the back of their hand and the bcKi^ of tliOir mind gainst 
improvement ; they’d be ready to tear my eyes out if 1 tonld 
them what keeps them back. Why, their own dislike to im- 
provement, part; and the carelessness of their landlords, part; 
the want oi sufficient emjjloyinent, a great part; and, al>ove 
all, th^ being sat^^ted mth ivhat the^ and not iryma to 
get beMer. As long as they’re content with salt and potato, 
they try for nothing else. Set John Bull down to salt and 
potato, and see how he’ll look ; and why shouldn’t you get as 
good, Paddy agrah I But no ; you wont ; a little moi*e niethod, 
a little more capital lemployed amongst you, and plenty of steadi- 
ness, would make you ^ual to anything the world produced 
since it tv«s a world. no ; ye keep on jyt yov ould ways, and 

X A 7 
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ver 01^4 fittyingb, and all things ould, and ye let otntm uiai 
naVen^t the quarter of yer brains get the start of ye. Yet where^ 
Paddy, upon tlie face of the earth, is a dnerman or a brighter 
head than your own ? The old man abut hie door, and lit hia 
lamt^ which was made of a lam scalloprshell, the wick floating 
in oil he had extracted frmn the olttbbflr of a grampus that other- 
wise would have decayed tlmho^^oed on the shorer. 

I have told all I heard ao to "Biuint BagVs flbrst settlement in 
W'hat I atill call ‘^my neighbourhood*^ 1 will now tdl what I 
know, and what occurred some tune after. I veiy wdd remeiayt 
her b^hg taken by my mother, who waa q &ort of domestic 
doctor to the poor, to see Judy Badfor^ who^ pluugdd into 
depths of Irish misei^, was mouroinjr lap of her himbaM^L 
drowned because of the practice of .the prmeiple that it was 

time enough” to mend the boat ; had taken the boys often, 
and why not now?” But the boat went down, and the poor, 
overworked, good-natured fhther and Ids eldest son were lost i 
We could hardly get to the door far the slough and abominations 
that surrounded it. Judy,” said my mother, ^‘if this was col- 
lected and put at the back ot the house, you need not have oome 
beggixig to the steward fdr manure.” 

“ Och, ma’am, wont it he ^ time enov^h’ to gather it when we 
have the seed-potatoes ? — sure it wa9 always tMrc^ and the yonny 
ducks would he lost nn/lhmi 

‘‘ Such a heap of impuntv must he unhealthy.” 

We has the health &ie].y, thank God { if we had everything 
else;” and then follow^ a string of petitions, and lamentatiouh, 
and complaints of her neighbours, an uttered with the whine of 
discontent which those wno deseroB ^verty indulge in, while 
those who are struggling against it se^ to conceal, from a spirit 
of decency, the extent of their wants. Indeed, ma’am,” she 
continued, the ill-l^ck is after us : my second boy has, as all the 
country Imows, the best of characters, and would have gca The 
half aero at the Well comer if he had gone to his honour in time 
for it, and that would have been the help to us sure enough ; but 
we thought there was ^ time enough,’ and Bill Beasy, wuo*s put 
up to all sorts of sharpness by Burnt Aigle, got the promise.” 

“ Well, did Ailey get the flax-wheel I told her she could have 
from Lucy Green until she was able to buy one 7” 

Oh, ma’am, thei Tit is again ; I kep her at home just *that one 
day on account of a hurt I got in my thumb, and thought it 
would ^ time enough* to be throubling yer honour for a ]^aster 
if it got worse— whi^ it did^ pmse be to God !— and neVer did 
a hand’s turn with it since ; and whin she went after it, Miss 
Lucy had lint it, and was stiifer about it than was needful. My 
girl tould her she thought Md be * time enough,’ and she huxt 
her feelings, saying, ‘ she thought we’d had enough of ‘‘ time 
enough” among us before.’ It was veiy sharp of her ; people 
can’t hdlp thei» thoQjyiMejs, though t];(bt,(mld thriving Uocher^ 
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that’s made all he has out of the gentty^ never scruples to 
me that I brought them oh mysdlf.^ 

I must say a word for Burnt Eagle/’ said my mother ; lie 
has made all he has out of himself^ not out of the g^tay ; all 
we did *^88 to buy what we wanted from liim — one of his prin- 
ciples being, never to take a he <Bd not'eam.” 

And v<^ impudent of mia to say that, whin the genti^ 
war so kind as to offer him mon^-<4etting himself up to do 
without help ! ” said Mrs Badford, whom we were fun to leave 
in the midst of her querulous oompainings. 

We now proceeded along the ohffs to ime bddher^s dwdling : to 
visit him was always a treat to me ; but childhood’s ready tears 
had been some time previously excited by the detail of his 
sorrow for his companion and mend; for such the poor donkey 
had been to him. 

The 8t) 'iggle which took place between his habit of making 
the beat aiid^nost of fwerytmng, was in this particular instance 
at war with the afftetion he borne his dead favourite ; he 
knew her skin was valuablsL and he did not see why he ought 
not to use it : one of our mends had called accidentally at the 
cottage, and found Burnt Eagle standing beside a deep pit he 
had excavated in the sand-hill, intended lor tiie donkey’s grave ; 
he had a knile in his hand, and had attempted the fi'st incision 
in its skin. 

It can’t be any hurt to a dead animal, sir,” he said, " and 
yet I can’t do it ! It seems like taring off my own fesh : the 
])oor baste had such a knowledge of me — such a feeling for me 
— up hill and down dale*— it knew aU my pwerty^ and was throfugh 
flte world nHth me, in thrtmbU that was harder to hear th*aa 
poverty — and if ever I struck it a hasty blow, it would look in 
my face like a Christian. It was neither gid<^, nor greedy, 
nor wilful, ihaugh it was a sHe^ and the low whining it would 
give me of a morning was like the voice of a dear friend. 1 
know the skin would be useful ; and the times are hard ; Wt T 
can’t, sir, 1 can’t; it wouid he Me skinning a blood rmtionf^ 
and he threw the knife &om him. The finest sea-pinks of the 
banks grow on the donkey’s grave ! 

We found our humble friend surrounded by business, and 
indeed we jested with Mrs Bedford’s daughter, Ail^, who met 
us at the* gate, for visiting her old sweetheart. The yellov- 
headed chMd had grown mto a fine young woman; the old 
man’s pryept and example had been of use to her; whatever 
she had l&mt of good, she had learnt- firom him. She had been 
tying up some flowers for her firimid, and hastened to tell us 
that Burnt Eagle had been making her a flax-wheel, and she 
was to knit out the money for it in stockings ; but her mother 
knew nothing of it, and we mustn’t tell. 1 was lifted, for the 
first time, on the gray pony, the poop donkey’s si(ccepsor, and 
galloped it,, to Bmnt Eag|p8 ddight, over d sand-hill. There 
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VM somefihiii^ to loy« and nemct itt the dd man’s eovobfenanoe : 
I remember him so well Idiat leaning on the ti^ of hie etaif 
at the gate of his little gacden, whidi had become celebrated 
for heautifal flowers : there he stood — 1 can close my eyes and 
aee him now 1— his small flgaee bent over his stick ; his thieJc, 
long^ gray hair curling on the white collar of his shirt ; his eyes 
zendered more brilliant by the healthy ooxn^eidon that glowed 
upon bis chedcs ; hh jacket of grtkj msze girded with a leathern 
bdt, that was garnished ^ ouch tools as he was constantly 
requiring ; the outline of liis larm, thrown ^forward by the clear 
aky ; the roll of the distant waves, the scream of the sea-gull; 
the cottage, so picturesque, its white smoke curling up, uo, up, 
till it minted with the air : I usn hear ike wanung voice of, 
my dear mother intreatiikg me not to canter ; the admonisfaing 
yet pleased tone in which the old man spoke to his new pur^ 
chase ; the sleepy look of his dog Blsmey, as he half wagged 
his tail and opened one eye to observe what passed:— in the 
distance, the old ruined church of Kilbagghi, standing so bravely 
against sea and land storms; my own heart echoing the music 
of the pony’s feet, as, despite all warning, he cantered right 
merrily over the swara; happy, happy was I then as any 
crowned queen 1 how fresh the breeaet— how clear the airl— > 
faster, good pony; don’t lag on my aocount^well done! — ^there’s 

mettle in yon, that there is ! Oh, memory I 1 open my eyes. 

It was indeed but memory, for here is my desk, and there my 
books and town-bred flowers, and my pretty quiet greyhound ; 
and the sea, the ruins, the cottage, those lofty niUs and toppling 
are now far, hit front me, yet near my heart os ever. 
And pour Burnt Eagle I — -But 1 must not anticipate, nnd will 
only say, that if we endeavour to improve our generation with 
as much zeal and smcetisy as did that old man, we shall owe 
Time nothing. 

I have seen lately in Ireland as weH-built and as well-kept 
cottages as 1 ever saw iu England: they are not common — 
would to God they werel^yet 1 have seen them, and in my 
own county too, where, | trust, they will increase. But when 
I was a very little girl, they were far less numerous, and 
Burnt Eagle’s was visited as a curiosity; the old man w'as so 
neat and particular : the windows-^there were two — ^looked out, 
one on hia little g>^en, ihe other commanded the Vista that 
opened between the sand-hills ; and when the tide V^as in, the 
cockl^sti'und pi*esented a sheet of silver water; the ^afters of 
the kitchen were hung with kishes and baskets, lol^ter-pots, 
bird-cages, strings of' noggins, bunches of skewers, little stools, 
all his own workmansmp: and the cabbage and shrimp -nets 
seemed beyond number; then brooms w^re piled in a comer, 
and the handles of spades and rude articles of husbandly were 
ready for use ; there was a grindiuMtone, and some attempt at 
a lathe : and the dresser, appn whiw were placed a iew artudea 
10 ' ^ 
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eaiihenwm, wiu» white md * e«t, wham Burnt Ea^ks 
had not onl^ remov'ed, but» in de^Umoe of an old Jnsh super- 
stition, carried orer water, was seated on the hearthstone, and 
the old man amused us with many anaedoftes of her sagacity. 
One beautiful trait in his character was, Ihat he never spoke 
ill of any one ; he had his own ideas, his own bpimons, his own 
rales of right, but ha never indulged in roai^ or backbiting. 

As to Mrs BadibrdL” hs^ said, when ocnplinientsd on the si:m»- 
rior Mppaaranoe of his own cottage, ^ As hind of the iqrd has 
beeni heavy on lier to point out the folly of her ways, and thai 
ought to tache her: those who ciMt tiie grace of God irom them 
are very much to be futied; few if It’s a grace to the rich, it is 
surely a grace to the p^r. But the patnie arejpi^y improved, 
madam, even in my time: the Agnenitond Sometias do good, 
and the Xoan Societies do good, and thgpe’s a dale of good'done 
up and down through the counthxy, particularly here, where 
the landlords — ^Ood bless them t — itiok to the sod; and the cot- 
tages are whitewashed, and ye can walk diy and clane into 
many of the doors : and soma that used to turn me into ridicule, 
come to me for advice ; and Vm weloofUe to high and low ; not 
looked on, as when I came dirst, with suspicion : indeed, there 
are not many now like poor Mrs Badfora: but Aiky will do 
well, poor girLeen !<-Hihe always took to daoency.” 

** You C4a*tainly worked wemdew, both for yourself and others ; 
1 thmk you mignt do me a great deal, of good^ Burnt Eagle, by 
tclJi]^ me how you managed,” said my mother. 

“■niank you, my lady, for the com|diment,’ but, indeed, the 
principal rule I had was, * NBVBii i?o thxkk thebe was time 

ENOUGH TO no ANYTHING’* THAT WANTED DOING.’ IVe a 
gi*eat respect for time, madam; it’s a wondenhil thing to say 
it M^as before the world, and yet every day of our bve«i is ]>ot3a 
new and ould— ould in its grateness, yet new to thousands ; it’s 
God’b natural riches to the world ; it never has done with us, 
till it turns us over to eternity; it’s the only true tacher of 
wibdoni — it’s the Interareter of all things^rs the miracle of 
life — it’s flying in God’s face to ill-use it, or abuse it ; it's too 
precious to waste, too dear to buy it; it can make a poor man 
rich, and a rich one richer I Oh, my lady, time is a fine thing, 
and 1 hope little miss will think so too : do, dear, remember poor 
Burnt Aigle’s words, never to think it ^ time enough to do 

ANYTHINCbTHAT IT’S TIME TO DO,’” 

I wisK” said my mother, that yoU had a child to whom 
to teach gd valuable a precept.” The .old man’s lip (they were 
always coloorlessl grew whiter, and he grasped the top of his 
crutch more firmly ; his eyes were rivetted as by a spell ; they 
looked on nothing, yet remained fixed ; his mouth tv itched as 
by a sudden bitter pain ; and by degrees tears swam round his 
eyelids. I could not help gazing on him ; and yet, child though 
1 was, I felt that has enr^on was sacred; that lie should he 
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alone ; and though I oo^tia;Liied to 1 t¥iOTad towards the, 
door. Awe-Btruck, stepping hack, yet lookiQg still. 

" Stay, stay, miaa,^ be xuntteisd. 

Bit down ; you are not weU,^ stud mj mother. 

^^Look at that child,” he oontinued, without heeding her 


knees, to etrike her with death by tiie morning; before she 
^toidd be to you what mhae has h^ to «ae.” He staggered 
ixxto his bedroom without saying another word. My mother 
laid upon the table a patod contaiuing soiue biscuits 1 had 
brouglit liizm and we left the cottage, £ clinging closdy to 
her side, and she regiretting she had touched a string which 
jaiTed so painfully. I remember 1 wept hitteriy ; 1 had been 
bo happy with the pony, ^hich 1 xamued worth dl the horses 
at our house ; and tlie revulsion was so sudden, that my little 
heart ached with sorrow; I wanted to know if Burnt Eagle’s 
daughter had been veay naughty,” but my mother had never 
heard of his daughter bamre. 

What 1 have now to tell h^s little to do with the character of 
my stoiy, but is remarkable as one of the ramauces of real life, 
wnich aistance all the efforts of invention, end was well calcu- 
lated to make an impression on a youthM mind. The next 
morning, soon after breakfl^, my cousin came to my mother 
to inquire if she knew anything of the destruction of a provincial 
paper, the half of which he hdid in his hand. I wanted it,” 
be said, see the termination of the trial of that desperate 
v illain Balph Bhindel at the Cork assizes.” ** I think T wrapt 
it round the biscuits Maria took t</ Burnt Eagle,” said mamma, 

but I can tell you the termination of the tragedy. Blundel 
is executed by this time ; but the sad part of the stoiy is, that 
a young woman, who is supposed to have been his wife, visited 
him in prison, accompanied, by two children; he would not 
speak to her, and the miserable creature flung herself into the 
river the same night.” 

And the two <mildren ?” 

Iliey were both girls, one a mere baby ; there was nothing 
more said about them.” 


Tales of sorrow seldom make a lasting impression even on the 
Tuobi sensitive, unlr*s they know somemiim of the paities. We 
thought little, and talked less of Balph Blundel ; hut we were 
much astonished to hear the next morni^ that Burnt Eagle had 
set off w'ithout anythiim in his creels. This was in itse£f I’emark- 
able; and it was added, mat he appeared almost in a state of 
distraction, yet gave his cottage and all things contained therein 
in chai'ge to his ftiend Alley. Time passed on, and no tidings 
arrived of the old man, though wc were dU anxious about him. 
Some said one thing, some another. Mrs Badford hinted, the 
good pe<*ple hod got him at last,” aj( I began to speculate on the 

tfi ^ 
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chmce of Ms nem ^ em she hoped Ailey 

would keep Cwib HML* He nAd haen ikb^t aently six weeks, 
but was not forgotten, at ail ev^^te by a»e. I was playing one 
summer evening^at tlio end of the anres&tiie idith pur great dog, 
when 1 saw Burnt Bagle jogging alo^ on his^ jpony. Ihe ani- 
mal seemed very weary. X ran to Mm with dmldish glee, for- 
getting our last interview in the joy of the pretent, f thcn^ht 
he lo^ed Teiy old and very sad, out I was delighted to see him 
notwithstandmg. "Oh, Burnt Eagle 1” I ^ exclaimed, ^^Oray 
Fan staved in best mijk:<*fnil, and oook wants some new 

cabbage-nets ; and IVo got two youhg inag|nes, and want a 
cage ; and grandmamma wants a nettmg-pin ; and — ^bot what 
have you got in voter panniers and I i^tooA on tiptoe to peep 
in ; hut instead of nets or noggins, or ebekles, or wooden ware, 
there was a pfotly rosy child as fast asleep in the sweet hay, as 
if she had been pillow^ on down. 

I was just going to say, "Is that your little girl?'' but I 
remembered our last meeting. 

"That's little BcU, miss,” he said, and Ms voice was low and 
mournful. "Now, look in the other, and you will see little 
Bess,” and Ms sndle Was at sad as any omer person’s tears 
would have been. 

I did look, and thm ^as another! How astonished I was 1 — 
I did not Miow what to say. That child was awake — ^wide 
awake— looking tro at my foce with eyes js bright, as blue, as 
deep, as Burnt Eaglets own. He wislRd me good-by, and 
jogged on. I watched him a long way, and then returned, full 
or all the importance wMch the first knowledge of a singular 
event bestows. The circumstance created a great sensation in 
the countiy. The gentry came from far to visit Burnt Eagle's 
cottage. Civil he always was, but nothing could be extracted 
from him relative to the Mstoy of Ms little proteges : the pnest 
knew, of course, but that availed notMng to the curious ; and at 
last, even in our quiet nook, where an event was worn threadbare 
before it was done with, the excitement passed away, and my 
mother and myself were the only two who remembered the 
coincidence of the old man's emotion, the tom newspaper, and 
Burnt Eagle's sudden disappearance. 

Bess and Bell grew in beauty and in favour with the country. 
They wer^ called by various names — Bess and BeU of Crab 
Hall,” or " Bess and Bell Burnt Aigle,” or " Bess and Bell of the 
sand-hills.JJ 

For a long time after the old man's return, he was more retired 
than he had been. He was melancholy, too, at times, and his 
miine favourite Alley declared "there was no pissing him.” 
By degrees, however, that moroseness softened down into bis old, 
gmiteL kindly hamts. He would not accept gifts of money 
or fooii any of us, thanking us, but declining such favours 
firmly, " I jcan work fbr th<J girleens still,” he would say ; " and 
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laiy the time I tmHf jtiaee Ood be laUe to ^ovk for tinem*^ 

meeB: there^e aai;^ wa»ti help womb thtn me/’ It was a 
beautirul eipmiiile to tbe cotmtrj to Beehjmr those childpen were 
brooght up; tiiesr eroel^ set» and smn, said wave baakets^ and 
peel osiers^ «ad lief ike mkh m weed fiowera «ad tie up 
nosegays, and ndik the ge4t% end gatW shc^-^tuh, and knit 
gloves and stoekiagis^ emulsfting tii« vei^ bees (of whioh their 
protector had grown 4 km proprieter) m indnstiy ; and in the 
evenings the & man woum tess^ them to read, and the nearest 
schoolmaster woitid come in mA set them a eopv, for which 
Burnt Eagle, seaninilonsly 6xa^ would night by nighty 
although the teadier alwa^ said wotud be ^time enough’ 
another time and the ola. man would reply, while taking the 
pence out of his StDcking*pt|irsi^ ^^that there was no time like the 
present ; and that if follto could not pay a hal4>enny to-day, they 
would not be likely to be able to pay a penny to-m(>rrow/’ The 
neighbours laoghra at his oddity. But prospm^ exdtes curio- 
sity and imitation ; and his simple roan to distinction was fi^e- 
quently traversed. Solitary as were hia habits, his advice and 
humble assistonee were often asked, and ahra^ given. 

When we left our old home, we went to bin h^ farewell. lie 
was full of a project for establishing a fishery, and said, Some 
one had told nim that the Insh seas were as productive as the 
lush soil ; that there was m new harvest evei^ season, free of 
rent, tithe, or texe&^^/md needing only boatn, nets, and hardy 
hands, to reap the ociln-crop which Providence had sown. 1 Ve 
spoke to the gentry about it,” he said, ‘‘ but they say * they’ll 
see about it,’ and it ’ill be ^ time enough.’ If my grave covld 
ovirlook a littk set qf hostU^ he added, ‘Agoing out from our own 
place, I’d rest as comfortaide in it as on a l^d of down ; but if 
they stick to ^ time enough,’ the time will never come ! ” 

“Burnt Aigle,” said Bell, who was growing a very tall girl — 
girls do grow so fast I — “you said * time enough’ to Bess yerself 
yesterday.” 

When, aveumeen ? ” 

“ When she asked yen when she might begin to tbink about— 
about— oh, you know what.” 

“ 1 can’t think of anything bat the fishery — ^what was it, a 
Chora?” 


“ Oh, thin, it was a sweetheart,” said the merry maid, covering 
her blushing kcewlth her Ittnds, and running away^i 

“ S(»e that now, how they turn on mcT he exclaimed, while his 
eyes followed her. “ W-elh Miss Bell, maybe I woiS’t be even 
with you ^ time enough.’ (jod bless her, the gay light-hearted 
girlewi ! — the life is m her heart and the joy in j 
she’s too like them thaiPs gone! But, sure, out of the 
tbrouble rose up the joy and pace to md in the end, 
first it drovp me for ever from xny own people ; and 1’ 
be^tfor jkr that’s gone; and poor (Ail^ is married to 


boy, and will do well. An smptjf hearfs a thing m a mm^s 
homr ^ — but the counthJ^ ana tbe haa filled loine — God be 
praiaed for his goodness 1 1 knew ^ niistrosted how it was— < 
on account — ^but it's all over, my lady ; aindfiir €nld sinner 
like nie, Tve had a dale of happiness! 1 never Si-treated Time, 
and he has never ill-treated me. Maybe I’ll neyer see either of 
you again ; but oh, miss dear, don^t forget yelr counthry, and 
don’t Utink there’ll be ^ time enough’ to do it a good turn, but do 
it at onct — do— and God bless fees I IVs to mmage time rightly 
— that’s a fine knovdedge — ^it’s a grate knowledge, and would 
make a poor man’s fortune and taebe a rich one to keep it. 
You’ll do a good turn for the counthry,. and think always there’s 
no time like the present.” 

1 saw the old man no more ; but the last time I visited Kil- 
baggin I stood by bis mre^ It was a moonlight evening 
in July; and Bess and^Bell, the fbrmdr being not only a wife, 
but a mother, had come to show me his last resting-place : they 
had profited well by his example, and Bess made her little boy 
kneel upon the green sward that covered his remains. He died 
beloved and respected hr rich and poor,” said Bell (Bess could 
not speak for weeping), " and had as grand a funeral as if he was 
a born gentleman, and the priest and minister both at it ; and 
the Killbairies and Mulvaneys met it without wheeling one 
shillala, nnd they sworn foes, only out of regard to his memory, 
for the fine example he set the counthry, and the love be bore it.” 

The old mined church of Kilbsggia overlooks the entrance to 
its pretty silver-sanded bay, and the voices of the fishermen, who 
were at that time putting out to sea, availing themselves of the 
beauty and stillness of the night, arose to where we stood. I 
sliall never forget the feelings that crowded on me ; the ocean 
was so calm, the moonlight so bright : the picture of the good 
old man vho lay beneath, where the innocent baby was still 
kneeling, came before me : I remembered the useful and virtuous 
tenor or his life, the heroism with which he withstood envy, and 
persevered in the right way : the white sails of the fishing'^boats 
glimmered in the moonhght; it was Burnt Eagle who had 
stirred up the hearts of the people to the enterprise, which now 
brought plenty from the teeming ocean to many a cottage home. 

I mind, when you war gomg to England first,” said Btdl, 

his saying, that it his grave could overlook a little fiect of boats 
going out &om our own bay, he’d be happy as on dowm : sure he 
may "be happy now 1 — ^his good thoughts, and quiet good actions, 
h7ms0m onqt his qravc. 1 remember bow delighted he was with 
the first n^ular boat that went; it was* built by Bess’s husband. 
What a happy man he was, to be sure 1 and now he sat on the 
cliff, sliading his eyes with hie hand from the sun, though he 
hadjbst sight of the saU long before; and then he knelt dow^u 
afdAMdMl nis ould hands to heaven and blessed us both.” 

. I enough,” said B^s; “sure the lady knejv the good 
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tbst was in oMpathriot^ who asked her — ^if ever she could 
^nnver to think it Hime enough’ to do a good turn for the 
comctpj, but to believe therms no time Uke tXe present for doing 
Aist smd energtking eUs,^ 


MY NATIYB BAY. 

My native baj is calm audtMightt 
As ere it was of yote 
When, in the days of hope and love, 

I stood upon its shore ; 
l%e sky is glowing, soft, and blue, 

As once in youth it smileA 
When summer seas «eLd summer skies 
Were always bright and mfiiL 

The sky — how oft hath darkness dwelt 
Since then upon its breast i 
The sesr-»how oft have tempests broke 
Its gentle dream of rest I 
So oft hath darker wo come oVr 
Oalm self-enjoying thought ; 

And passion's storms a wilder scene 
WiUun my bosom wrought 

Korw, after years of absence, passed 
In wretchedness and pain, 

J oome and find those seas and skies 
All calm and bright again. 

Tbe darkness and the storm from both 
Have trackless passed away ; 

And gentle as in youth, once mpre 
Thou seem’st, my nativo bay ! 

Oh that like thee, when toil is o'er, 
jC.961 all aiy griefs are past. 

This ravaged bosom might subside 
To peace jmd joy at last! 

And while it lay all calm like thee, 

In pure unn^ed sleep. 

Oh might a heaven as bright as this 
Be mirrored in its deep ! r 

i, R-q 



MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS- 

I'T is found by careful inquiries that one ali the children 

horn in England and Wales die before they reach their fifth year. 
In some towns and districts tbe proportion of deaths is not more 
than a third ; but the general aTerage of infhnt moitalil^ is as 
here stated. The matest proportion is in the large manufactur- 
ing towns. In JffinniUgham; for example, from June I6dd to 
July 1839, the total number of deaths of all ages was 3805, of 
which number 1656 wM under Are years of age ; and of this 
lost number more than one hajf died m 0^ first year! Such 
a uniyersally large mortality of infants must unquestionably 
arise chiefly from some species of inisinanagement*--most likely 
ignorance of the proper means to he emphyed fl>r rearing chil- 
dren. Besides the Iom of so many in&nts, society suffers 
seriously from the iiyuries infficted on those who survive. The 
health of many individuals is irremediably injured, temper 
spoiled, and vimous habfts created, while th^ are still infants, 
whatever, indeed, he the onginol or constitutional differences in. 
the mental character of children, it is consistent with observa- 
tion, that no small proportion of the errors and vices of mankind 
have their source in ityudioiosxs nurseiy management* As igno- 
rance is clearly at the root of tins monstrous evil, we propose to 
offer a few short and easily emfoprehended direotiona to mothers 
and nurfses regarding the proper treatment of the children under 
their charge. 


U01I1I.T HEAXTH — XOOD. 

To preserve the infant's life, to enable it to grow in bulk and 
strength, and to perform without pain oil its functions, is the 
first consideration. The child, however^ may be ren deiced weakly 
and ailing, and even depraved in disposition, by causes operating 
nn the mother before its birth ; and therefore, Auring ttiis critical 
period, the expectant mother should avoid, as far as possible, all 
distress or anxiety of mind, severe bodily fatigue, or any species 
of Intemperance. Nelthe^ on the other tond, should she pamper 
herself with unaccustomea indulgences. A plain and nourishing 
diet, and moderate exercise in and out or doors, along witn 
serenity of mind, are done desirable. 

There are many old-fsshioned and not very intelligible rules 
about the ffrst feeding and suckling of an infant. The bestutflff 
of all is, twput the child to the breast as^soon as it will suck, iSd 
as soon as the mother is able to receive*it. The law of nature is^ 
that the mother should nume her own child, by which means the 
proper affectionate relation is maintained between them. A wet- 
nurse should only be employed in cases of urgent necessity *, she 
^,Aould be heahh^f^ near in age to the mother, nearly the same 
di^e conflned, and of good ^bits and dispositions. \ 
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The child should be accustomed from the first to regpalarity of 
suckling or taking food> thongh there may be times when it is 
necessary to depart from the strictness of inis rule. During the 
first month it should be sxH^kled once in every two houfi^ and 
afterwards errery three or ibur honm. Foment the breeats with 
warm water if the milk does not fiow *, a'void rubbing the breasts 
with sprits. If there be too much milk, dnnk little, and take 
opening medicine. Let the dress about the bosom and chest be 
loose and easy. 

The diet of a person engaged in nursing should be nutritious, 
hut not heavy. A person of full habit will require less nutnment 
* than one who is less robust. Generally, women will suckle best 
on a plain diet, with diltg^ing drinks — such as tea, toast and wafer, 
or gruel. Porte]\ ale, bier, spirits, wine, or any other stimulat- 
mg drink, shoula not be taken, unless by the recommendation of 
a medical attendant. 

The digestive organs of infants being adapted for milk, no 
other kind of food ahouid be given, nnleas when neither a 
mother^s nor nursed milk can be obtained. 'When it. is absolutely 
necessary to bring up the child by spoon, feed it sparingly and 
slowly with a thin gruel made from well-boiled grrits, sweetened 
with a little sugar. If a stmkling-bottte is employed, keep it very 
clean. The le^t sourness will oisorder the infiint. 

Weaning may take place when the child is from six to nine 
months old. according to the strength and health of the motlier 
or nurse, the health oi the child, and the season of the year. The 
early appearance of teeth may likewise influence this important 
step. Ine weaning should not be in cold weather. 

At whatever age or season, the weaning should be gradual. 
Begin by giving a little grit-gruei, and, after a time, give tliin 
pap, ansae from finely-bmyed stale bread or biscuits, and warm 
water, with a little sugar. Remember that sugar turns acid in 
the stomaol^ and must be used very spmngly. 

The first chasm of food sometimes disorders the system. Two 
or three days would be allowed for the experiment, and if the 
diet does not agree, food from airowroot ^ be tried, as likely 
to prove more soitable. Should all be found equally improper, 
weak chicken, veal, or calf ’s-ibot broth, beef-tea freed fiom fat, 
and ^lickened with soft-boiled rice or arrowroot, may be tried. 
The great point is to ^^^n by slow degrees, giving a mall quan- 
tity of the thickened food once in the twenty-four hours, and 
that in the forenoon, in order that its effects may be observed, 
and the night’s rest remain undisturbed. Food wcnld alwavs 
be given about the warmth of the milk as it comes from the 


When infants are fod by the spoon, it is not unusual for the 
nurse to ascertain the warmth by putting every epoonflul to her 
own moatfa, a habit equalty disagreeable and unnecessary. 
feeding, the child shomd be raised when it will more easi^ * 
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ei nd Bf tliB air yfrMch i« gen^ljr introdo^ed Usito the atomach 
Surioff eatinip. Where thm k mach d»|»DMtioxi to fifttukiicy, 
an ihSint d^oiild be can&illf walched| the aec«3l»iktiiOQ of nr 
omsdoning' what we ealleit t^oppageB, If tbeea oeeur z«t sleep, 
they may prove ihtal to iiie ^ ana even when, fhe child ia awake 
th^ are dangmna, aa^ whemdEectedhy cannot cry out, 

and its breath is for the time stopped. 

' Over-feeding and improper diet are the main censes of the ail* 
ments of children. Burinir the £rst few weeks of life, infants 
endure none but physical evils; they are exempt from anAieties, 
from disapporntments, from hopes and &ars ; but unfortunately, 
their sorrows, pains, or anger, are always traced to hunger, am 
eating is adopted' as the universal cure. This goea on till the 
child is of an itfe to compreh^d^ and believe that to eat and 
drink is th«* gromest happiness Ibd the greatest good. There is 
no doubt that the easiest meth^ of stopping crying is to stop 
the mouth, espedally where the senses are not active enough to 
find pleasure from observition. The means of xtdief am then 
necessarily limited ; yet change of positaon, loosening thn dress, 
giving the legs and thighs entire liberty, chafing them, gentle 
exercise b^ the nurse moving her knees mm side to side while 
the child lies across them, or wdHupg about the room and pfoss- 
ing It to the bosom, are all of thgu earnedients which may be 
easily resorted to, and which often h|:l^ the desired edbct. 

Some mothers and nurses, to save^wjipanselves trouble, endea* 
vour to keep children quiet^ or make ™M|l||p ^ administering 
vanous kinds of cordials, spirits, andujHB; au of which are 
decidedly pemirious, and the practice of SH h them such things 
cannot be spoken of without tne severest We w'am 

parents and nurses against a pmetice so dangflms to their young 
charge. The articles given irritate the tenoer stomach, and 
though they may lull and stupify for the moment, they greatly 
injure the health of the child, n they do not vexy speedily cause 
its death. 


For several months after birth, a child, if in health, eats 
and sleeps alternately \ and its occupations for the day may be 
as follows :--*SuppQaa it wake at seven in the morning, it then 
takes the breast ; after washing and dressing, it will take another 
meal and a long sleep, hanging it to noon, when it is again 
refresheo^aod, if the weather he wa^ carried abroad; deep 
usually foipiWB iiqm go^ into the tar, and tliree o’clock may 
have armm before it agm reiiuires the breast. From this time 
until undbmsed for the night, it should not be lulled to sleep ; 
but if tiro child be much inclined for repose, it should not he 
preveuteiL It is desiraMe to give a child the habit of sleeping 
throughont the night. At six, preparattons are mad^ fn* hnd^ 
the bndrassing ana washing produce a certain fatigue; and whene 
iie Ghfld\has again sucked it will probably fall asib^ an^ na- 
j|in in tl|iat condi^on for Fours. It ia a good plan xo accuatooi 

^ a 
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aa infant to suck juijt before the mother goes to bed, and this 
it will do, even if It should also at the same time be 

ctoned. If it wake up, allow it to stretch its limbs before the 
fire; rub its loins, thighs, legs, and feet, to give exercise and 
apefreshxnent, and prepare for another long sle^. Between this 
and seven, it will wake once or twice agMn, and require nourish- 
ment. 


snsBF. 

It is very desirable, for the convenience of a mother and her 
assistants, that W infant should fall asleq> without rocking or 
hushing, and repose in a bed instead of a cradle. Ab far, there- 
fore, as possahle, it should be trained to these habits. For its 
Mling asleep and going quietly to bed, warmth is the main 
requisite. See, therefoi'e, before laying an infant down, that the 
feet, hands, and face are comfortably warm ; that eveiy part of 
the body is supported and the limbs uncramped ; the head and 
shoulders being raiaed a little by the pillow sloping gradually to 
the bed, Blankets are better tnsn sheets. The covering should 
be so arranged, that while there is sufficient space to breathe 
freely, the feoe is kept warm. It is better not to take up a child 
the instant it wakes (particularly if it have not been long asleej)), 
nor if it cries after being laid down ; change of porture, or i»light 
patting on the back, should be tried. If these foil, it should be 
taken out of bed and quieted in the arms, Change of linen 
may be necessaiy: in wort, patience, p^severance, and inge- 
nuity, should be put in practice, with a view to produce comfort 
without leading to bad habits. 

CLorniKo. 

An infant should be kept warm and comfbrtablc, but should 
not he made hot either by clothing or when in bed. 

The dress should he simple, hght, and easy. A fine linen 
or cotton shirt next the skin is desirable, and over that light 
fiann^ with a frock of Imen ^ cotton. 

looseness is another requisite in an infantas dress : there should 
be a free circulataon of air between the skin and the clothes, as 
well as a slight friction upon the surface. All confinement dis- 
tresses, and, wh6L it amounts to tightness, it may ocoasidn defor- 
mity before the evil is suspected. Full room should^ allowed 
for the gi*owth which is continually and rapidly gdfxj& on. For 
this rei^on every part of the dress riiould fasten wim strings ; 

tying these strings, the greatest caire should be (token not 
to draw them too tight. Employ pins as httle as possible. 

Formerly, there was a very aosurd and vicious qastom of 
swaddlmg up childrw tightly In a mass of clothes, and covering 
their hew with double and even triple daps. In somje parts 
’Frame the heeds of infants are still confinea in this mamner, anr! 
their bodies toing swathed up Iik|» little muxnmiffi,/ thrf ^ < 
4 ^ 
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cfirried occasionalljr on Uie back or under tbe am of the mother; 
a custom which is known to hare a most px^ndicial affect upoEE 
the growth and strength of the population* In most cases in 
our own countxT, from a mistaken tenderness, inflints are over- 
clothed, and bom their bodies and heads are conaOiiuently kept in 
a too higMj heated cooditioii* > 

We repeat, let the jgleneral dress be light mid Idose : and let the 
head, if well covered with hair, and u the season oe warm, be 
left bare, at least within doors. At the utmost, Cover the head 
with only one light cap, except when going into the op^ or cold 
air, when it may be sheltered by a loose hood or additional cap. 
A light shawl laid round the cmld when walking out with it is 
also required. 

The practice of msldng ver^ long dresses is in the course of 
being mven up. The frock should only be so long as will cover 
the Gild’s feet, and enable the nurse to balance it on her arm. 
The feet may be covered with light woollen shoes. 

In some cases it may be necessf^ to wrap the middle of the 
body in a cloth or band ; but this should be done with care. 
With some children the band is necessary for many months: 
when it is discontinued, the stay or waistcoat it usually worn 
us a sort of support to the rest of the clothing. 

There is little doubt that the eruptions to which the infants of 
the poor are subject, chiefy arise from want of cleanliness and 
waimtlu In tbis coimtiy, where (jbanges of temperature arc 
sudden and continual, judicious clothing is the only safeguard ; 
summer appai^el cannot be safely adopted and laid aside at a 
given period, nor can tlie same dress be always worn at noon and 
m the evening. However warm the clothing, infsnts should not 
bo carried abroad in very cold weather ; their lungs cannot bear 
a low temperature, and*^ thei'e is no exercise to keep the blood 
equally distributed. 


WASHING AND DUBaSZKG. 

For tbe health and comfort of an infant, it should be washed 
every morning and evening, and not in a slovenly, but in a com- 
plete though gentle manner. The reasons for such frequent 
ablutions are these :-*-^The pores of the skin convey useless matter 
from the system ; and that matter is apt to remain upon the 
skin, so aa«to clog up the pores, and prevent them from perform- 
Ingtheir Unctions, unless it be washed odl 
The washing should be performed in warm water, with soap 
and fine mmel, or sponge. Bo not empl^ cold water, for it 
may produce serious illness, if not death. Formerly, there was 
a notion that bathing infants in cold water made them Hardy ; this 
is now proved to be absurd. Great care ^ould elso be taken to 
prevent draughts of ocdd air from coining upon them. They can 
^ly be safely undressed beside a fire for the first four months, 
pxepanng for dressing «ud washing, every nece^ary article 
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alioYild be near at band ; it is a si^ of mismanagrement when a 
nurse baa to rise to fttob anythuag : the horwe or screen, with 
the dean linen oonveniOntly iuaeed, will keep olT draughts ; the 
basket, basi^ soan^ and towel, abould be laid within 

reach, and in suck omer Iwt there can be mo oenluaicai, and 
that the clothes shall not Mi into the wat^ ttor the epon^ 
and towel find their way into the baabet- nurse, Being thus 
prepared, with the addition of a flannd apron and a low chair, 
strips the infant, and having washed its head with soap, rubs it 
dry, and puts on a cap* The face, throat, chest, arms, and hands, 
are then successively sponged as pknUfully as the cltild can 
bear (^ap is not always r0<piired), and tenderly but thoroughly 
wiped, ^e infant is turned over, and the bade, loins, and less 
are abundantly covered with water; the left hand holding the 
child, its legs hanging over the knee, so that the water flows 
from them into the basin* The thighs, groins, &e. require great 
attention both in washing and wiping. The comer ox the apron 
fihould then be turned up, so that them is a dry surface for the 
child to rest on while it is carefully wiped. The creases in the 
neck, arms, and thighs, the bend of the arms, legs, and the 
ears, must be thoroughly washed and' dried. As the friction 
between the parts increases the perspiration and the liability to 
fraying the skin, they should, after wiping, be slightly powdered 
with unscented haiispowder or pounded starch. All msh cloth- 
ing should be aired before a fire previous to putting on. 

It is by no means uncommon to rub a new-l^rn babe with 
spirits, to prevent its taking c<dd after washing; but the stimulus 
thus given to the skin is injunous, and must be painful, while 
the rapid evaporation occasioned ly* the application of spints, 
tends to produce instead of to prevent cold. Never allow spirits 
to touch an infant. After washing and drying, rub the skin with 
the hand or a flannel glove ; this restores the circulation, to the 
surface, and is agieeable and soothing. Morning and night, 
tins washing, from head to foot, must be mpeated, while every 
impurity, from whatever cause, should be Immediately removed 
from the skin during the day. If a child vomit its food, or 
there is much flow of the saliva from teethizig, the face and 
throat should be washed once or twice during me day. Befoie 
the clothes are put on, the child should be aliowed to kick and 
stretch its limbs ufnn tlie lap; this affords an opportunity of 
ascertaining its healthy condition. At no period of childhood 
should this attention be omitted: any little defect walking, 
running, or even sitting, should be inquired into, and the cause 
ascertained. 


An in&nt may cry considerably while being washed and dressed. 
When not violent and oontmuous^ cryii^ is serviceable ; it gives 
the only exercise to the lungs, voioeu and respiration, that infants 
can bear or take. As they grow older, and acquire other powem, 
crying is djitoinished. Ten^ness ma dexterity are neverthie^ 
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in all cases needful; when roughly handled, the sight of the 
b}isiu and the sound of the water are the signals of suffering and 
sorrow, and it may he >yea*s before a child can regard washing 
as a source of comfort This i^ is, and ought to be ; eveiy pains 
dbiould ^erefore be taken to soften its discomforts to the yumig 
and tendter. When the child is old enough to he amused, a 
pluyfid gentle manner on the part of the nurse will render the 
operation so pleasurable, that all painful recoUeotions will fade 
away, and agreeable ones only remain. 

A mother or nurse will save herself much trouble, and also 
benefit the child, by implanting habits of cleanliness It may 
be t^bseiwed, that every animal teaches its young to be cleanly, 
and BO also should a human being be taimht. Teach it, there- 
fore, to make signs and utter sounds aijSpEuncant of its wants, and 
attend to it accoi*di^^. It may be safely averred, that no 
child was < ver dirty in haUts who did not ow e it to its nurse. 

Ain Alffn BXBBCJSB. 

Infants, as well as people of advanced life, ought to breathe 
pure air. If they draw into the lungs impure or confined air, 
they become sallow, and pine, and die. Beds and sleeping-rooms 
should be airy and well ventilated. The door of the room should 
be left open during the day, and also the window for a few hours, 
unless in exti*emely cold weather. 

With pure air, a child will not only be healthy, and ruddy in 
complexion, but be kept in good temper, although its food should 
be scanty and poor, ^e eujovineat of fresh air, indeed, com- 
pensates many disadvantages of condition. 

A young infant should be allowed much repose. As it advances 
in sti'ength and powers of observation, it may be moved about, 
and taught to sit up and notice objects. In carrying, it should 
first recline, and afterwards sit on one of the arms of the nurse, 
but held also by the hand of the other arm. It should not be 
dandled, or heaved up and down, or otherwise moved quickly, 
till at least six months old, and able to take pleasure in motion. 

When it has gained strength, and can he trusted by itself, it 
may be laid on the carpet, or on a cloth upon the floor, and 
allowed to roll and sprawl. This kind of indulgence is letter 
tlian continually holding it on the knee or in arms, and will lie 
veiy acceptable to the chdd if it be able to notice objects, Qiid 
can play jvith toys, or little articles placed before it. In lifting 
or settingpit down, place the hands round the waist ; never hang 
it by the arms, even frr a moment. 

The best way to teach a child to walk is to leave it to itself. 
When it has attained |he proper strength, it will raise itself to 
its feet, bolding by chairs or aaiything else in its way. 

In tine weatn^, caiTV out the child i*egularly in arms. Do not, 
however, place it on the ground or the grass tillvit be able to 
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w&lk And move about. It xnaj be suffered to roll about upon a 
doth «[Kr<ead on the mss on a hue day. 

We nuTe observea that many women in the hutulder ranks of 
life suend the greater part of their time lolling about doors with 
a child in their arms. The keeping of a child, seems, indeed^ to 
be an excuse to some women for all kinds of hloveniinesa in dress 
and household disorder. Bjr accustoming a child to amuse itself 
on a oloth on the hoor, or in anv other manner within reach, 
SRuch of this valuable time might be sa\ed, and the child be also 
greatly benehted. 


ILLKESaBS, 

A child with a good consiatution, and pro])erly fed and treated, 
will escape many disorders. If it become iU, it has not most 
likely had fair play. The most common illness is iVom pains 
caused by improper feeding. If not of a senous nature, requiring 
medical treatment, the use of the warm -bath will frenuently 
remove infantile ailments. The water should be warmea to 96 
degrees of the thermometer ; that is, blood h(*at. A very young 
infant should not remain in the bath more than six or eight 
minutes. The head and loins should be supported bj tlie baiid*» 
of the nurse, so that the whole person may be at case, and 
entirely covered, except the head and face. Is ever bathe a child 
for eruptive complaints, for the chill aftei»wai*ds may dnve the 
er^tion inwards. 

Boys are much moi*e diflicult to rear than girls. A fit of ciying 
that would throw a boy into con volsi on's, will seldom do so with 
a girl. Greater care must thei'efore be employed in nursing bojrs 
than girls. The hot-bath is one of the readiest and best remedies 
for a convulsion. - 

The small-pox was formerly the most fatal disorder known in 
this countiy. It may now, liowever, be prevented by imparting 
a small quantify of matter from the udder of a cow to a wound 
made in the arm of a childif This is called vaccinatiorij and should 
be ]>erfonncd either at a vaccine institution, or by a skilled medi- 
cal attendant who has the command of fresh matter. 

We beg to impress upon all parents that it is their bounden 
duty to save their children fi'om death, disease, and disfigure- 
ment, by a means so simple, safe, and fi*ec from sufiering, as 
VRCcination. We w^uld only caution them not to ba deterred 
by the objections raised by ignorance and prejudice against 
what may be justly pronounced as one of the mostabeneficial 
discoveries of modem times. Our explicit direction's, let the 
child be mecimt(*d from sw? weebs to two months after birth* 

The cutting of tne teeth is generally more or less tiying to 
children. Oi^ of the first symptoms ox teething is a heat in the 
mouth, perceptible while sucking. Other symptoms are a fiow- 
ing of the Baliva, eagerness in the child to convey everything ta 
the mouth, jbad biting and grinding the gums together. 
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saliva is^ very advaotageoas ; it dixdiitk^ tbe ttx^ 
flaminatiott and irritability of the g^ma^ whi<di li^ general^ 
HeeiM by the process of teething. ' 

has loi^ been give an intext a oard er an 

' ivpry ling to^ite ; but hard eubttances tend to bruise Ssid iudainc 
the gums ; the hesit article is u small ring of 'tidia^bber. A 
erust of bread, is agreeable $aid servieeablc^ but ^^Fequires care ; 
when it has hem sucked for aozoo time, it. is to break, and 
lumps may be swallowed, ori^ek in ^ Ihmi A 
relaxed state of bowels is advantageous. l?he luhdkd ^attendant 
will give directions in case of the appearance of illness. Lancing 
the g-ums is often of great utSity. 

; OFFOUMITIXS ANn rMPJBna^CTIONS. 

The ddbrmities and znalft^^tions found at birth* are not so 
frequent as those which occur afterwarda^- These are either the 
consequences of predispositiou to disease,, .inherited from parents, 
and inci'eased by bad nursing or are stogether the result of 
accidents, neglect, m injudicious management. Parents are 
obviously bound to take every reasonable precaution in order to 
guard their children from the oceurrence m these indictions, and 
should they occur, to endeavour to repair or subdue tliem. 

One of the most" distressing forms of bodily infhmity in chil- 
dren is contortion of the spine, which arises in most instances 
from the child receivmg a fall m* some other extemal injuxy, 
neglected at the time of its oc^isr^Ge. Weakness and defomity 
of the legs have often a simi^,:orjgm, though constitutional 
disease and impeifoct nursing tm likewise p^isposing causes; 

When children are undressed at night, it is advisable to en- 
courage them to run about the room, stoop, kne^, sit down, 
and rise again, &,c. The mother may th^ observe the action 
of the muscles and joints, and so be enabled to detect thedrst 
symptoms of any injuiy, tiie marks of any hurt, or the evidences 
of any contractions or, distortions, whe<^ they arise from weak- 
ness or bad habits of muscular action. If the cause can be tra^d, 
a remedy may be m<o*e ea»ly applied. In some cases surgical 
aid may be necessary, and it-shoufd be obtained without delay. 

. Some children are bom the tongue being too much 

bridled to the bottom of their mouth, by which they are pre- 
vented from sucking properly* H not remedied, this peculiarity 
will impede their utto^anoe m. After-life. It is the du^ of the 
nurse to xufention to the paedical attendant that there is such a 
defect, anw he will remove it hy a slight cut with a uair of 
scissors. Some mothers are so heedless as to see their ciiildren 
suiforing for weeks and months, and even lan^ishiiig, from 
this easily remedied evil,. without taking the troume to correct it. 
In the event of idrikhen beinsr bom wi^ a har^-^Up, as it is 

the 


[led, or any simUaiEl.malfomiati^ or with a redundancy in 
mber of ifogers or toes, the medical attendant ml^st be ■ 
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toittod to femedy the defect at the time he thinks proper ; butf 
j^encaraUj speaking^ the more early that all such peculiarities ore 
removed the better. 

Stauimeriiig and lisping arise gentendly contracting a 
bad habit, and may easily oe prev^ted by careful uuj’ses. From 
the first symptoms of speech, the child should be accustomed to 
speak slowly and correctly* 

The weakness of the onjws of vision has a tendency to pro- 
duce squinting. Light sniAing always from one aide, or the 
placing of a knot of ribbon over one eye, will lead to a habit of 
looking obliquely, and therefore all such causes of derangement 
should as far as possible be avoided. The iniaat must be raided 
in its efforts to look as well as to speak. It should be held fairly 
towards the lij^t, or towards any bright object, and at such a 
distance as wul accommodate the focus of its vision, and cause 
it to use both eyes alike. The habit of looking obliquely either 
with one eye or botln is that which has to be chiefly guarded 
against, and corrected when it occurs. Obliquity of vision may 
arise i^m natural defects, but that is seldom the case ; in aliuobt 
every instance squinting is a mult of sheer carelessness of the 
mother or nurse. 


MOSUL AND INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 

The drst care of a mother, we have said, is to rear her child in 
sound bodily health ; her second is to rear it in such a manner 
that it will grow up sweet-tempered and amiable, possessing 
good habits am dispositions — ^all which is comprehended in the 
tern moral training* It is of the greatest impoi-tauce that she, 
or the nurse on whom the duty dwobres, should attend to the 
necessmy rules on this subject. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that the human being, at the 
very dawn of mt^Sgaace, possesses various tendencies or desires, 
some requiring to be enoouraged and rendered habitual, and 
others wldcbL for his own comfort and that of his fellow-crea- 
tui'es, must oe kept in subjection. The latter seem by far the 
most ready to mansfest them^ves. The intuit wDl show a dis- 
position to beat and rob liis neighbour, will be insolent, greedy, 
cruel, and violent, before he will manifest any of the better 
dispositions, with l^e exception, perhaps, of an affcctionatenosB 
towards those whom he is accustomed to receive benefits. 
The business, then, of ednoation, is tp check and put under 
habitual subjection all tiie former dispositions, and tddraw foith 
and put into habitual exercise all Ihat are opposite, such as kind- 
ness, justice, and self-denial* 

Parents who are fhlly imnressed with these considerations 
should take the greatest pcwble eai'e not to put the nursing and 
training of their children into the hands of ignorant or unprin- 
cipled domestics. One week’s misusage by these pcpions will 
ruin tlie b^t-laid plans of a mother^ the mind of the infant 
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rcfoeive an injiiYT whidi mi all the edaoatum of aAtei^yeaxa will 
he able to remedy. 

The following poixxto ought to be umvansally attended to by 
nursing mothers and eerranta 

Crying is usually the meazia emidoyed ^ a dhild to get what 
he wants. Bo not ;neld to thil bad practice ; if you do^ he will 
grow up wil^ and ciuining, and you will ha^e inflicted an 
uijury on his xnoral imalities« 

By the exercise or great patiehee and good teni 7 )er, by kind- 
ness of mimner, kind leok^ and kind words, soake the child 
know, by repeat^ experience, that he is not to obey every flrst 
impulse ; and that selr-controf, a thing which even an infant can 
CDinpi*ehend, is necessary to bis own comfort. 

Whether the defects of character in a child be hereditary or 
acquired th^ should he treated with consideration, and every 
means sno^ of severity adopted for their removal. Parents 
commit a dreadful error when they attempt to govern their 
€hildi*eu by fear, by threats of punishment, blows, violent lan- 
grtage, and angry gestures. A (diild should never hear an 
angry word, and never receive a blow. He must be governed 
by love, not by fear ; by example and quiet adxnomtion, not by 
bar^h words and precepts. Some parents may perhajis say that, 
unlebs they chastise their children, they could not govern them. 
They are, however, themselves to blame; for, in the first place, 
not checli^g with all gentleness tbe-eutliest acts of disobedience, 
tliey first spoil their children, and then purush them for being 
spoiled. 

Love, then, should be the impellhig reason, the directing 
power of education. Where love mmidiees the parent, the 
4'hildren of a family will be actuated by the same splnt — ^a spint 
subversive of selfishusss. Xhssimilar as all characters ar(>, diffe- 
rent as all intellects are, and different as all situations are, the 
p*eat duty of life is the same— the promotion of the welfare and 
nappiDCBs of our feUow-men. There are few errors, perhaps 
none, which do not affect the happiness of others os well as 
of ourselves; each individual whc improves himself, improves 
society ; and every mother wh6 irears her child aright, aids the 
univers^ progre^ towards excellence. 

Mutual Gonfidenoe should be a governing principle in the 
communion between parent and child This cannot exist where 
the foimier acts only as a judge and lawgiver, who aojuiowledgvs 
no comparfon, no sorrow, who eanxmt we^ and hope with the 
oiiender. fijw wordL “ I am $orry that yea are 
try to he good, amd I wiuhelp wipe amaggantr tears, atid 

kt me hear what oepBoe yew,” are more likely to overcome error, 
or tuj*n away wrath, tnan stem commands or cold disapproba- 
tion ; for this treatment does not conceal that there is eri*or, or 
^sguise its evils, while it differs totally from the. c^ompassion 
'^whioli fondles or coaxes, and* bribes a child to soften its violence or 
. * u 
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withdmivr its o^usition. Nothin cau be more beautiful than tb^ 
conduct of a cMld reared under w inEuence of love. He enters 
among strangers unabaebed and imdismayed^ readv to welcome 
and be welcomed, seeking bajpjnness, and pi^ared to End it in' 
everything, and with everyba^ : ao ikrillii]^ to be pleased that 
evei^ gratifbeation, however trijUngu is prised and enjoyed; 
habituated to cheeriblnecfA, yet so ml of the s^patby he has 
so lai'gely enje^ed^ that he ^es not lose eight ox the comfoi't or 
sorrows of others; there is no seMshness in his enjoyments ; the 
mind is active and energetio, and the whole, character beaming 
with intelligence and ha2>pmess. 

Beverse this picture, and see tba child who has been governed 
by fear— a suspicious timid glanee, an endeavour to escape ob-^ 
sen'ation, no spontaneous prattle, no words or actions pouring 
out the unresti'ained thoughts and feidiTigs ; nothing truly en- 
joyed, because thei*e is an undefined fear of doing or saying 
something which may provoke rebuke; or if there be enjoy- 
ments, they ai'e received m silence, and in that solitude of heart 
which lea^ to seliishueas. Candour is a quality to be encouraged 
in children ; indeed it is natural to them ; their helpless dependant 
nature leads them to seek and bestow confidence ; they nave no 
reasons for concealment but such as fear induces. 

The greatest «uid most common error in the training of chil- 
dren is allowed to lie of hehaoiour towards them. 

At one time they are coaxed!^ petted, and induced in every fancy, 
and at another they are sei>Ided, abused, ana cruelly chastised. 
On(> moment a mother will be seen fondling her child, and the 
next ])onnng out her wrath upon him. Impetuous in temper, 
she will, for a trifling fault, inflict personal punishment on her 
infant, and then, moved by compassion or remorse, seize him 
uj) in her arms, and cover him with caresses* All this is de- 
cidedly impro]>er, and ruinous to the dispositions of cliildrtuu 
Let it be remembered that etxmmh will go a great way in com- 
municating both good and bad habits to mldren; and it is 
r(>quired of those who undertake the duty of infant education, 
that they should learn to know themselves, and command them- 
selves. Another coimnon error is favouritism in families. One 
child, because he happened to be first bom, or is called by a 
2)aiticular name, dr irom some other equally ab 6 m*d cause, or 
perhaps from mere caprice, is idolised and advanced, labile all 
his brothers and sisters are treated with indifference. Much 
dispeace and petty misery have arisen firom this^system of 
favouritism, which, wherever it occurs, is discredimble to the 
parental relation. All the children in a family, whatever be 
their capacities, and whether male or female, should be treated 
with equal consideration and kindness. On no account prefer 
one to another. 

Children ^are naturally truthful. Nature does not lie. Xrii 
nothing be done to alt^ this happy disposition. CuitiYate 
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them the love of tanith^ candoii^ and the confeesicsi of error. It 
ia lamentable to think what fearful fhlBehoods are uttered to 
deter children^ to keep them fukt^ or to make them obedient. 
Thmts of being taken by old men, and black men, and other 
like terrors, are resorted to by ignorant and fboHsh servants to 
lighten them, and make them ne still m bed. it is ascertaiaed 
that deathyJ^U^ idior^j or wamijff have been the oonsequenceH 
of such inhumanity. But, setting aside the probable (diance of 
such calamities, there are other certain results: if the child 
discover the f^dsehoods pradai^ upon him, he becomes boldly 
indifferent to the threats, is more disobedient and wilful than 
ever, disbelieves all that is said to him, and, finding no respect 
fop truth in othei-s, has no regard for it himsw. 

Firmness in adhering to promises, or any particular line of 
disci])iine Ju i^elation to Ohilaren, is of first importance. If the 
mother allow her cliild to tnmsgi'eas her ‘ordei*s and set her at 
-defiance, she is clearly unfit for the performance of her duties. 
Prevent disobedience with temper and decision. 

Some children early evinoe a love of cruelty : they torture 
inscH'trt ; they destroy wantonly, and mdl in pieces, bivak, crush, 
and tear everything that comes in their way. To cultivate the 
opposite feeling is the mother’s part : she must prevent every 
cip(*umbtauce ibat Can encourage the propensity, manifesting 
dislike at its exhibition* No better check can be found than 
occupation, giving a child sonnething to do that will employ its 
energies harmlessly, Slie ought to show it how animals should 
be treated, first making use ^.i a toy, teaching the child to fe<*d, 
and caress, and protect the representation oi the dog or horse, 
and taking it away on the first exhibition of unkindness. No 
child shoiud be allowed to witness the death of trapped mice, 
rats, the drowning of puppies and kittens, &c. ; they cannot be 
made sensible of w reasons for their destiniction ; they do^ not 
know the nature of suffering and death, but only derive amuse- 
ment from the spectacle, and leaim to look upon pain as matter 
for sport and 2>astime. 

Cliildi'en not unfrequently acquire habits of violence from 
their mother, who in this, as in many other points, errs from 
ignorance. Should the child accidentally knock his head against 
the table, the fond and foolish parent will teU him to b^t the 
table.” This inculcates the passion of revenge ; and afterwards 
through life, the child, become a man, furiously resents all i^eal 
or imagint;^ injuries. A child shoula on no account be told to 
box or beat anybody or anything. Neither should he be taught 
to scold or alrase what has hurt him. On the oontraiy, he 
should be taught to forgive iniuries, to endure sufferings with 
fortitude, and to entertain kindly foeiings towards all. 

All children require amusement. From the time they are able 
to notice obj^ts, they take a delight in toyiu pictures, music, and 
''^er attractions of ttie eye and ear. Playmg with toys may be 
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rad to be not oil! j an amnisement^ imt the piH>per occupation of 
diildren* Jjet tbem^ titerefore, have what toys you can afford to 
purchase. Such things as a box of wooden bricks, wherewith to 
buiM houses, or a slate and pencil, are inexhaustible sources of 
i^creation. Books of {oints, of birds, or animals is general, 
may be employed with gmt adrantage, because they excite 
questions, afford the parent qiportunities of much vaJu* 

able oral instruction, and induce that lore of inquiry, which is 
the parent of knowledge^ Those who possess a g^en have 
fewer didiculties to encounter in pin>tidiisg amusement for their 
childi*(3i. The spade, the whe^baiTow or wagon, the hoop, 
kite, and ball, are too excellent atid too wdll known to need 
recommendation here ; neither need we name the doll for girls, 
which affords constant and Yaried amusement and occupation, 
and may be made the means of inculcating much that will be 
subsequently useful and admirable in a female. 

These toys may also be made uscfcd in teaching order, careM* 
ness, and steadfastness. The seeds of perseverance may be sown, 
by insisting on a child’s remaining satisfied with one plaything 
for a reasonable space of time. Such a habit would also prevent 
en'^ or discontent. A child who is early accustomed to be 
satisfied with its own allotment, wiH scarcely be discontented at 
a later period. A love of order may be encouraged by the habit 
of putting the various toys in their respective places after use ; 
and such a habit eventually leads to systematic carefulness and 
economy.”* 

Gii^ls possess a desire for nursing dolls ; it arises from an ori- 
ginal propensity of the mind — the love of children. Provide 
dolls, therefore, for infant girls. Besides amusing them, the 
making and putting off and on of the d<^s’ clothes, teaches 
lessons of neatness, and cultivates sentiments of affection. 

While on this subject, it may be proper to caution parents 
against giving their children toys of a kind likely to encourage 
warlike or savage propensities ; such as mhnic guns, swords, or 
other military accoutrements. We have remarked that toys of 
this kind are commonly given to children in Fiance, a practice 
which perhaps tends to nourish a love of war in our neighbours. 
We hope English parents will avoid this folly, and imp^ toys 
only of a simply amusing or improving tendezH^. 

The proprie^ of incumating nabits of cleanlmess has already ' 
been spoken of Let children be taught to be not only cleanly 
m person, but deauly and delicate hi manner. As s|u)n as they 
can assist themselves, give them a place at table, an<L accustom 
thein to the use of the spoon, fork, and knife, and also to arrange 
■^e feed on the plate, so that it may be eaten with attention to 
the method usually observed ; the meat, vegetable, and bread 
following each oth^ in regular succession, with a proper pro- 

* Qmurtezly j4KmiaI dt Educatkm. 
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portion of salt. Britiking' or speaking wil3i f^e ii!ion& ML 
putting the iingm into the plate and mmgling the food, should 
1b checked at ttrst. 

Children cannot he taught what is termed maimers without 
rendering them afiected. But they may be jtau^t to practise 
politeness, gentl^ess, courtesy, and a regard for the rights of 
others. Hus is best done by a good exanml^* '^d by the exeiv 
cise of the qualities recommeimed. Yi^e admonitijms to h^aye 
themselves” are next to useless. If brought up j^opedy, they 
will not probably have a dispo^tion to behave ilL 

A child's moral and intellectual facullaes will he advanta- 
geously brought out bv mixing with other children of the same 
age. The child is to be pitied who has no playmates or com- 
panions. Hence the exceeding usefulness ox infimt schools, to 
which all young children shomd, if possible, be sent, especially 
when systematic training cannot be carried on at home. The 
principfes upon which uiffmt schools are estaldished may be 
explained as follows r— 

£xercisey co^rmed mio hoMt^ is the true means of establishing 
the viituous character, as far as it can be established by human 
means. This may be realised to a certain extent in wellHt'egu* 
lated families; but home -training is for the most part badly 
conducted, and hence the necessity for gathering children toge- 
ther into a place fitted up for the purpose, under the eye of 
well-trained instructors. In conducting an infant school, it is 
advantageous to have a large number of pupils, so as to pre- 
sent a, vaiaety of dispositions — an aofcuaJ world into which a 
child may l>e introduced ; a world of infant business and infant 
intercourse; a miniature of the adult world itself. This inter- 
course, however, is not canied on at random, each infant only 
bringing its stock of selfish animalism .to aggravate that of its 
playmates. It is correctly systematised, and carefully superin- 
tended, The infanta are pennitted to play together out of doors 
in unrestrained freedom, Doth for the sake of health and recrea- 
tion ; a watchful eye being ail the while kept upon the nature 
and manner of their intercourse. 'Watehmg over their actions 
towards each other, the best opportunity is afPoified for enforcing 
the practice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kindness, honesty, 
truth, and cleaminess in personal habits; and all occasions of 
qtuirrel, quelty, fraud, or raJsehood, are minutely and patiently 
examined into ; while, on the other hand, all indeUcacy, filthi- 
ness, greenness, covetousness, imMmess, dishonesty, violence, 
tyranny, wuelty, insolence, vanity, cowardice, aauf obstinacy, 
ai'e repressed by the moral police oi the community. The teasing 
of idiots or animals is also neld in ju6t i^rcbation. A taste for 
refinement, and a regiurd for the beautiful in natux'e and art, are 
carefully inculcated. ,The assembled children are shown how 
l^autiful are the flowers of the fields and galena ; how beautifoQl 
^ 4tnd interesting are the aniTnala which minister to man’s wants ; 
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how spleiniid is t^e sky witli its multitude of stars ; and how 
great and ||ood and kind is the God who made them all. 

Besides the moral habitudes and refinements of feeling* pro- 
duced byihree or four yearsVpractice in an in^nt school, the 
wktole carefully identified with religioos obligatioii, the child’s 
intellectual or knowing faculties are also ben^ially trained. 
The stimulus of numbers works wonders on the child, brings 
out his observing and remembering intellect in a manner that 
will Burprise.piiB family at home. BverytMng which he sees 
iiiis him wi& wonde^ delight, and ardour. Ini^ad of his early 
education being conroed W words, he is made acquainted with 
the real tan^ble world, and is prepaa*ed not only for instruction 
in schools of an advanced kind, but for acting his part as a useful 
and intelligent member of society. 

We are aware that objectiims have been made to infant edu<^ 
cation in schools, hut on no proper grounds. It is unsuspected 
by the objectors that man is a mor^ as well as an intellect aal 
being ; that be hi&feelinffs which i*equire education, and that on 
the nght training of these depend the hfmpiness of the indi^i- ' 
dual and the welfare of soci^ftT, infinitely more than on the 
highest attainments merely intellectual, liiow, the education of 
the feelings has been shoum to be the primary and permanent 
object of die infanb scho«d imtem. It has, moreover, been dis- 
tinctly laid down, that these m^iiigs are incompar|bly moi*e easily 
bent and moulded to good in infancy than in after-years ; that 
after six years of age, their effectual culture is, in many cases, 
nearly hopeless ; hence to delay it till this age (two to six being 
the proper period of infant schooling) would be to leave it out of 
education altogether ; and this, to the heavy cost of society, has 
been hithei*to the ignorantly adopted alternative. 

The advantages of training in infant, schools are now so gene- 
rally lecognised, that these institutipst may be considered to 
rauK among the accredited means of Inational instiuction. We 
therefore conclude by earnestly recommending their universal esta- 
blishment ; and shall rejoice -to know that parents, not possessing 
approved me«*ms of home^training, send their childi^n to them. 

As in a succeeding paper we shall treat of the managemmt of . 
children of an advanced age, or what may be teirmed the preside 

# acation of a Famil'j^, we need not here* extend our o^ervations 
infant management. W'ith regard to the. directions already 
given, we feel as&ui*ed that, if. ft)Dowed out by a nurs^ or-toothor 
capable of realising them in th/dr letter and their they 

would have the best ^ects on children, and be productiye of the 
greatest benefit to society.^ 

* For a fiill exposition of infant management, we refer to the works 
entitled '^Infant Treatment, under Two Teitrs of Age,'^ and ** Infant ^ 
l^aeatioiit fiom Two to Six Tears of Age,'* both issu^ in connexion 
with Off AHSnits's EntrcAfioNAL OouasE. ' ■ 
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PirCIOLA, OR THE PRISON-FLOWER.* 

♦ 

► T^)he beginnuiff of the present Of*nttcty, and dunngr 
j)the eonsi&d'e of Bonaparte, few young* men of fortune 
made so bnlliant an appearance amidst the learned 

and accoMlished aoeiety of Pans as Ohailes Vera- 

^mont Count de Chai^ey This gentleman, a type of many 
i^of bis cdass, poseeBSed natural poVera ot lumd of no mean 
ordei , ho and wrote various language*^, and u^as ac- 

cjuainted with most of the otdmary branches of knouled£;e. 
Sc fai, hia talents nnght be caBed enviable : while his foitune 
and station* avoided Hun the most favourable opportunity of 
buiioundmg himself wi'ft all that could gratify ms taste or 
aesiies What, then, was wanting to render Chanley happy 
in himself ana with the world^ Hib moial perceptions had 
been deadened. To a coarse nfiad, fbrgetfui of everythmg 
but tiansitopy indulgenees, this vomd perhaps have been no 
isouif p of immediate.disquietnde , but Chamey’s was not a toiibe 
mind. He, was fond of reasoning with the subtlety of a scholar 
an subjects of an aspinng kind--Hm the meaning of tbf univei se 
of Mhich he formed an creation and piovidence , and, 

blinded by pn^udiee, all his leasomngs ended in didicult}, 
doubt, Boep^cistti. He ^w not, because his heart was untouched, 
thak reason as we will, all things — all design, oider, beauty , 
wisdom, gooduesa— must ultimately be traced to one great Piist 

* 1 his siniple narratiTO is an abridgment and adaptation fi jm the 
French of B Saintinc the ongSnal, in the coatpiLMS of a ‘volume, hns 
been exPeod&if,1'> popular tn F^nce, 'where it is ponmdf red b^ the well 
dimosed as a laluabU anapliaiy m the cause of rUi^n^n and morals and, 
fiom its style, hkelj t’^ mfluenoc nunds who would turn away from fonnal 
treatises ot luituial theolon. 

No. 7 
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Cause-^that all moral attributes aud excellences are dependent 
from the throne of God, 

With a imnd groping in the wron^ direction for something 
whereon to repose, it is not wonderim that Chamey was dis- 
satisfied. There was nothing on which his affections could be 
satiaiactonly placed. The world was to him a sort of wilderness,, 
in which he discovered nothing to love, admire, or venerate.^ 
WApped up in his own sdbf-sufficiaMSj, he esteemed no one. 
Heaven spr^ her bounties around : they were enjoyed, but not 
with a thankful heart. 

Incapable of making private iBriends, Qiamey affected to take 
an interest in t&e welfare of an entire p^ple — so much easier is 
it for a man to he a patriot than a {milaiithropist. Under the 
impression that the system of governsaeiit at the time was detri- 
mental to public wemrcp he em*olled himsdf as a member of a 
secret society, whose object was to subvert the existing order 
of things. The pfrticulars of the conspiracy are of little conse- 
oiience ; it is enough that tlie prefects of the association occupied 
Charney during the greater part of the > years 1803 r and 1804, 
and were finaily discovered W the poho^ who extinguished 
them with little difBculty. These were times wimn no great 
ceremony was employed in seizing and conffning persons accused 
of political offences. Bonaparte was not a, man to he trifled 
ivith. The leaders of the conspiracy were quietly reiiic>ved from 
their homes, condemned almost without a trial, and separated 
from eacli other. In the eighty-six deparli|ients of France there 
were many prisons. 

It was in the fortress of Fenesfepelle that Charts Veramont 
Count de Charney was incarcerated, being aocuiijed of . an attempt 
to overthrow the government, and suhsmute anarchy and dis- 
order. Let us behold him the tenant of one rude chamber, with 
no attendant but his jailer, instead of the luxurious master of a 
princely mansion ! Yet he was supplied with, all necessaries. It 
was the weight of his own thoughts which sheared insupportable. 
However, there was no escape from them, mr all correspondence 
with the world was forbidden ; and he was not allowetf^to retain 
books, pens, or paper. The chamber which he occupied was 
situated at the back of the citadri, inn little building raised u 2 )on 
the ruins of the old fortificarion^ iiow r^dered useless by mo- 
dern inventions. The four walls, newly wJdtewasHed, left not 
even a trace of any former occupant ; a table of ji^t sui^ient 
size for him to eat from ; one chair, whio^, standing singly, 
seemed to warn him that he must not hope .mr a coinfipanion ; a 
chest, that contained his linen and clothes; a little cupboard 
of worm-eaten wood, painted white, with' which eontrasted 
strangely a costly mahogany dressing-case inlaid with silva*, 
and which was the only remnant of his past splendour ; a narrow 
but clean lied; and a pair of blue linen curtains, that seemed 
hung at his window in mockery, for through its .thick bars, or 
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from the hig'h ^aJI Krhitdi rose about ten feet heycmd he 
neither feared the impertincsnce of curious eyes, nor the over- 
powering TOTS of the sun. Such was the furniture ef his prison- 
chamber. Ihe rest of his world was confined to a diort stone 
staircase, whicl^ turning sharply round, led to a little paved 
yard, ^at had formerlj oeen one of the outworks of the mtadeL 
And here it was that tor two hours arday he was permitted to 
walk. This even was a privilege ; foi*, :from this little enclosure, 
1^ could behold the summits of the Alps, which lay behind his 
prison, though not the rocks and forests with whicm they were 
studded. Alas 1 once I'etumed to his chamber, his horizon was 
'bounded by the dull wall of masonry that separated him from 
the sublime and picturesque scenery which might have relieved 
the tedium of the day. At the extremity of the wall was a little 
windows breaking akme its uniformity and here, from time to 
time, Cnarney fancied that he recognised a mi^ocholy figure. 

This was his world^-whcre his demon of Hought still pos- 
sessed him ; and her& by itfe dictation, he wrote the most terrible 
sentences on tho wa^ near ^ the sacred keepsakes of his mother 
and sister ! By turns lie directed his mind to the merest infies 
— manufactured whistos, boater and littje open baskets of fruit 
stones — ^made miniature of walnut shells, and plaited Straw 

for amusement ^ To vaiy &s oceupations, he engraved a thou- 
sand fimtastic designs npon his table ^ houses upon houses, fish 
upon the trees, men taUmr iSxan the steeples, boats upon tlie roofs, 
carriages in the nnddle isf-the ivater, and dwarf pyramids by 
the side of gijgantic Hies I Perhaps, however, the greatest inte- 
rest this victim of 'ennui experienced, was the curiosity he felt 
concerning the ^gui'C he sometimes saw at the little -window to 
which we hefora alluded. At first he took the stranger for a 
spy, placed there to watch his movements ; and then he fancied 
he was one of his enemies ^ijoying the sight of his degradation 
— ^for Charney was the most suspicious of mortals. When at last 
he questioned the jailer, the poor man only decked him, though 
unintentionally.. 

^ He is one of my own com^tymen, an Italian,^ said he ; a 
good Christian, for I find him ofeii at prayers.” 

Chalmey asked, “ Why is he hnprisoned 

" Because he tacied tu^assassiziate Gmeral Bonaparte,” returned 
the jailer. - 

Is he, ^hen, a pAtiot 

^< Oh no^^but he^ lost his son in the in Germany, and that 
maddened^him. He has but one child left— his daughter.” 

then it was in a transport of passion and solfishuess ?” 
replied Charney. And then he continued, Pray, how' does this 
bold conspirator amuse,himself here ?” 

.^*He catches insects,” said Ludovic the jailer with/a smile. 

* Charney could no longer detest, he only despised him, as he 
answered, ‘‘ What a fool he must be !” 
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count, is he a fool? He has been longer a prisoner 
than^u have, yet already you ha^e become a master in the 
art of carving on wood.” 

"^’NSiwithstahding the irony of this expression, Chamey betook 
himself to his old occupations ; and in such weaiying puerilities 
passed an entii*e winter. Happily for him a new source of interest 
•was opening. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring, when Chamey, as usual, 
paced the little courtyard. He walked slowly, as if thus he 
t:ould increase the actual space which lay before him. He 
counted the paving stones one by one, doutoess to prove if his^ 
former calculations of this important matter were correct. With* 

to, th e grou nd, he perceived an unusual appearance 
iJSwe^ two of~ the stones. It was hut a very little hillock of 
earth open at the top. Stooping down, he lightly reused some 
of the particles of soil, and now saw a little bme of vegetation 
which had scarcely yet escaped from a seed, whicdi had been 
dropjjed probably by a bird, or wafbd tlnthar by the wind. He 
would have crushed it with his foot, but at that insist a soft 
breeze brought to him the odour . of honeysuckle and seringa, 
as if to ask pity for the poor plant, and wldsp^ that it dso 
would perhaps some day have fragrance to beStoWl Another 
idea also stayed his movement. How had tender blade, so 
fragile that a touch would break it^how h^ this tender blade 
been able to raise itself, and throw .irom it the hard dry earth 
almost cemented to the atones by the pressuie his own feet t 
Interested by the circumstance again ne stoops to examine the 
infant plant. ~ 

He perceived a sort of soft coating, whii^,ftdding Itself over 
the young leaves, pieserVed them while wiey pierced 

the crust of earth and burst into tl^'air aiw anhahine. Ah ! said 
he to himself, this is the secret. It derives ;£roxu nature this 
principle of strength, just as birds, before are hatched, are 
provided with beaks to break the egg-shell. 3?oor prisoner I thou 
at least in thy captivity dost possess m instrument for tiune own 
liberation. He looked at it mr a few mopaents, but thought no 
more of crushing it. 

The next afternoon, while walking, again, ftom ^eer absence 
of mind, he nearly stepped upon the littie plant. he paused 
instinctively, surprised nimself at the interest It awakened. He 
found that it had grown in the fouistod-tw^ty hours, and that, 
having basked in we sunshine, it had lost, the sickly’paleness he 
had noticed the previous day. He reflected on the strange power 
this feeble stem possessed of nourishing itself, and acqmring the 
various colours assigned to its diflerent parts. Yes,” thought 
he, *^its leaves will* of course be of a djfferent shade from the 
stem ; and its flowers, I wonder what colour they will he? .How 
is it that, ied from the same source, one imbibes blue, ahd 
another scarlet ? They will so show themselves,. Eowever ; for, 
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notwithstanding the confusion and disorder Jhere is in the world, 
matter certainly obeys reg^ar, though blind laws. Very blind,*' 
he repeated to hims ^ 5 “ if I needed another proof, here is one. 
These great lobes, which helped the plant to burst through the 
earth, are now quite useless ; but still they hang heavily upon 
it, and exhaust its sap ! ” 

While the count thus reasoned, the evening drew on; and 
tliQugh it M^as sprinff-time, the nights were cold. As the sun 
sank, the lobes he liaa been watching rose slowly before Ids eyes, 
and as if to justify themselves in his opinion, drew nearer to 
each other, enclosing the tender leaves, folding their soft wings 
over, the plant, and thus protecting it from cold, or the attack 
of insects I Cliamey understood this silent answer all the better 
from pei'ceiving that the outer coating had been eaten the pre- 
ceding night by the slugs, whose silver ti’ail stiU remained upon 
the surface. 

This strange dialogue, carried on by thought on one side, and 
action on the other, could not rest here ; for Charney was too 
much accustomed to dispute, to yield his opinion at once to a 
good reason. “ It is sil very well,” said he to himself ; “ as it 
often happens, several fortunate accidents have combined to 
favour this little plant. Armed at' first with a lever to raise ijp 
tlxe earth, and a shield to dc^fend it from injury, there .a 
double chance its eipateifce; but for these, the germ would 
have been stified, as doubtless myriads of the same specie.s ^re, 
which natui*e:havingijjdJ»^ectlT foTTO ai-e unable to preserve 
themselves, or tieip^afe their kind. Who can know the num- 
ber of these unfinished productions ? Bah 1 there is nothing in 
all 1 haAx noticed but a lucky chance.” 

Count Charn'^y, ti&tufe has still an answer to all your argu- 
ments. Be patient, and pahaps you will discover that this frail 
production was provM^tially placed in the courtyai'd of your 
prison for a usenjl paigpose. ai’e right iu thinking that 

these protecting wings will soon be insufficient for the purpose ; 
but then they will Tyfther and fall, no longer wanted. For when 
the north wind" shall bitnv fi*um the Alps damp fogs and fiakes 
of snow, the new lea-^; still in the bud shall find there a safe 
asylum, a dwelling prepared for them, impervious to the air, 
cemented with gum and resin, which, increasing accoj'ding to 
their growth, will only open in genial , weather ; and when 
returning sinaahine calls them forth, they press together, thus 
borrowing lending fraternal support, and find themselves 
provided a downy' covering to protect them from atmo- 
spheric changes. Be sure, wherever danger increases, the cai“e 
of Providence is redoubled. 

The prisoner still watched the changes of the plant. Again 
he a^ued, and again it had a ready answer. “ Of what use 
is, this down upon the stem ?” said Cham^. 

The next morning he saw that the down was covered with a 
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liglit !boa^>&ost, wliich had thus been held at a distance from the 
tender ba^k 1 

At all events, it will not be wanted in the summer,” ecmtinued 
the coimt ; and w'hen warm weathar came, behold the plant was 
stripped of its first mantle, and its fresh branches w^e free from 
a covering* no longei* necessary, But a storm may emne, 
and the wind will scatter, ana the hail will tear thy tender 
leaves.” 

The wind blew, and the young plant, too weak to wrestle with 
it, bent to the earth, and so fouha safety. It hailed ; and now, 
T>y a new manoBuvre, the leaves arose, and pressing togeth^ for 
mutual protection around the stem, presented a solid mass to the 
blows of the enemy : in union they found strength ; and though 
the plant sustained some slight injmy, it came out of the conflict 
still strong, and ready to open to the sunbeams, which soon healed 
its w’'ounds ! 

“ Ilai^ Chance intelligence?” asked Charncy; ^ can it join 
spirit to matter?” From attempting to discover some of tihe 
properties of this humble plant, and watching over its progress 
towards matiirity, he unconsciously learned, to love it; and it 
was the Jirst thing which he lovedy for his heart was at length 
touched. One day he had watched it longer even tlian usual, 
and sTirprised himself in a reverie beside it* His thoughts were 
calmer and sweeter than any he had eiq^riene^ for a long time. 
Presently, on raising* his head, he perceived ^ the win&w we 
before noticed the stranger, who evidently wcw watching him, 
and whom Chamey had called in derisicn. -At 

first he blushed, as i*f the other had Im&wn his ; and then 

he smiled, for he no longer despised him. What room was there 
for contempt? Was not his own mhud ahsmhed'ia a very similar 
maiftier ? “ Who knows,” said he, " thk Italian maj have dis- 
covered in a fly things as worthy of behag' esaainiiial aa I have 
in my plant.” 

On re-entering his chamber, the first object which struck him 
was a sentence he had written on his wall about two months 
before — it ran thus : — . ^ 

Chance is the parent of creation.” # ' ' 

He took a piece of charcoal, and wrote b^eslh it — Perhaps ! ” 

Chamey chalked ^o more upon the wall, smd only carved upon 
his table representations of flowers and leaves* hours of 
exei*cise he passed almost entirely by the side of his plant, watch- 
ing its growth, and studying its changes ; and often, v^en returned 
to his chamber, he continued to gaze on it throu^ the grated 
‘window. It had now, indeed, become his favourite, occupation — 
the only resource of a prisoner ! Will he tire of it as he had done 
of evciy other amusement ? We shall see. 

One morning, while looking at the plant from his window, he 
saw, or fancied, that the jailer, in crossing the courtyard with 
hurried strides, brushed so close to the stem that he almost 

ti 
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<jrush€d it. Cliamey trembled from bead to foot. When Ludo- 
yic brought him his breakfast, he set about offering his petition, 
TRhieh was, that he would have the goodness to walk carefoU j, and 
spare the only ornament of the yard. But sin^e as the re(|uest 
may appear, ne soarcely^cnew how to begim Perhaps the regu- 
lations for cleaning the prison might be so rigid, that destruction 
must await the little thing ; and if so, how great was the favour 
he had to ask ! At last, however, mustering up courage to speak 
of such a trifle, he begged Ludovic — who, mough tiie warden of 
a prison, and sometimes rough in manner, was not by any means 
a hard-hearted man — ^to spare the plant in which he had begun 
to take such a friendly interest. 

Why, as for your waUflower^ ” began Ludovic. 

Is it then a wallflower ?” interrupted the count. 

^'Oh, I don’t know 1 am sure; but all such things seem to 
me more or less wallflowers. But this I will say, that you are 
rathei* late in recommending it to my care. Why, I should have 
put my foot upon it long ago^ had I not seen that you were in- 
terested in it.’^ 

Yes, I do feel an interost,” said Chamcy in a confused manner. 

“ Hush, hush,” returned the other, winking his eye with a 
comical expression ; people must have something to care about, 
and prisoners have no choice. Why, I have known great people, 
clever people— for they don’t send Ibols here — amuse theiuselves 
at little cost. One catdbes flies — ^no great harm in that ; another” 
^'twujd hCTe he winked again — ^ carves with his penknife all sorts 
of monstrous things upon his table, without remembering that I 
am re^OBsIble for the furniture. Some make friends of birds, 
and some of mice. ISfow, so much do 1 respect these fancies, that 
I have sent away our cat, though my wife doted on her, for foar 
of her killing them.' Perhaps she might not have injured 
but 1 would not nm any risk ; 1 should have been a villain if 1 
had ; for aH the cats in tne world are not worth the bird or mouse 
of a prisoner.” 

" ft was Ve^ good of you,” replied Chamey, feeling himself 
humbled at being thought capable of such childish tastes. ^^But 
this plant is for me something more than an amusement.” 

“ Well, what mattere it? if it reminds you of the tree under 
which you prattled to your mother in your childhood, so mudi 
the better.* The superintendent has not spoken about it, and as 
for me, I shut my eyes to things I don’t wish to see. If it should 
grow to boffr tree, and so be able to help you oyer the wall, it will 
be another aflkir ; but we have no ne^ to think of that yet 
a while,” be added witibi a laugh; “though, I am sure, I wish you 
the free use of your legs with all my heart ; but this must happen 
according to order. If you were to try to escape ” 

“ What would you do ?” 

“ Do ! Why, It should be over my body ; I would shoot you 
myself, or tell the sentinel to fire, vrith as httle remorse as if you 
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were a rabbit But touch a leaf of your wallflower! No, I 
have not a heart for that. 1 have always considered that man 
lanwcrt^ of the dignity of beiu^ a jailer, who would crush a 
spid^ that a prisoner had become attached to ; it is a wicked 
action— a crime. Talking* of spiders/' Oontinu^ Ludovic, “I'll 
tdl you a stoiy about a prisoner who was let out at last by the 
help of the spiders.” 

“ By the help the spidei's ! ” exclaimed Chainey with asto-^ 

nishment. ^ 

“ Yes,” replied the jailer ; it is about ten years ago ; Quatre- 
xner Disjonval was his name. He was a Frenchman, Uke you, 
though he had employment in Holland, and sided with the Butch 
when they revolted. For this he was put into piuson, where he 
stayed eight years, without having even thhn a prospect of being 
released— for I heard all about him, count, from a jjrisoner we 
had here before you came — and who formed an acquaintance 
with the spiders ; though, luckily, Bonaparte gave him the use of 
his legs again, without waiting so long for it as his friend had 
done. Well, this poor Diqonval having nothing to amuse him- 
self with during these eight long years, took to watching the 
spiders ; and at last, from their actions, he could tell w'hat the 
weather would be for ten, twelve, or fourteen days to come. 
Above all, he noticed that they only roun their large wheel- 
like wd6e in fine weather, or when fine clear weather was 
setting in; whereas, when wet and cold were coming, they 
retreated clean out of sight. Now, when f|ie troops of the 
Hepublic were in Holland, in December 17M, a sudden and 
unexpected thaw so altered the plans of the generals, that they 
seriously thought of withdrawing the anny, and accepting the 
money that the Dutch would have willingly paid to be fi*ee of 
them. But Disjonval, w'ho thought any masters would he better 
than his present ones, hoped, beyond all things, that the French 
would be victorious; and knowing that only the weather was 
against them, watched his friendly spiders \vith redoubled inte- 
rest. To his* joy, he discovered that a frost was coming; a 
frost which would render the luvers and canals able to bear the 
weight of the baggage and artillery. He contrived to have a 
letter conveyed to the commander-in-chief, assuring him that a 
&ost would set in within fourteen days; h^ either . believing 
what he wished, or really putting faith in a prisoner's sxpei*iencc, 
maintained his ground ; and when, at the end of twelve days, every 
river was frozen over, Disjonval no doubt felt that, if the French 

g ained the day, he deserved his freedom at their hands. And 
ehad it too; for when they entered Utrecht in triumph, one 
of the first orders issued was for the liberation of QuMremer 
Disjonval. This is a fact, count ; though I heard it said that 
afterwards he continued his affection for ‘the spiders, and wrote 
'about them too. Ah, it is a curious thing how much such insects 
know, or at least how much they do, that we can't at all 
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tmderstand ! They must be Heaven-taught too, for they do hot 
even seem to teach one another.” 

Chamey was touched by thk recital, for well coiild he enter 
into every feeling of Disjonval; and his heart was softened 
by Ludovic’s attention to his plant. Yet, now that he began to 
respect his jailer, his vaaiity urged him the more to give some 
reason for the interest he took in such a tride. ** My dear good 
Ludovic,” said he, I thank you for your kind ecaisideration ; 
but I must repeat to you that this little plant is to me more 
than an amusement. 1 am studying its nhysiology ; ” and as 
he saw that the man listened without unaea^tanding, he added, 
'^besides, the species to which it belongs possesses, I think, 
medicinal properties which are most valuable in certain at- 
tacks of illness to which I am subject!” He had descended 
to a species cd falsehood. But, alas! this had seemed to him 
less humiliating than to acknowledge himself pleased with a 
trifle. 

“Well, count,” said Ludo\ic, preparing to leave the room, “ if 
3/ our plant, or its kind, has rendered you so nsruch service, I 
think you might have shown your gratitude by watering it 
sometimes. ft>or Piccxola I * poor little thing ! it would have 
perished of thirst if I had not taken cai*e 01 it. But adi^, 
adieu.” 

“ One instant, my kind Ludovic,” exclaimed Chai'iiey, moi« 
and more surprised at discovering the character of the man 5 is 
it possible that you have been thus thoughtful of my pleasm^es, 
and yet never mentioned your goodness to me 1 I intreat you 
accept this little jiresent as an earnest of my gratitude, thougl) it 
is impossible I can ever repay you;” and" he presented a little 
silver-gilt cup which belonged to nis dressing-case. Ludovic 
took it in his hand, examining it with some curiosity. 

“Repay me for what, Signor Count? Flowers only ask a 
little w^ater, so we, can let them drink without being iniined at a 
tavern.” And he replaced the cup in the ^ssing-case. 

Ihe count moved ne^er, and extended his hand ; but Ludovic 
drew back in a res]|)ectAil manner, exclaiming, “ No, no ; a man 
only gives his hand to a friend and an equal.” 

“ Inen, Ludovic, be you my friend.” 

“ No, no ; that would not do,” replied the jailer ; “ one should 
have a little foresight in this w^orld. If \ve were to be friends, 
and you were to try to escape, bow should I have the heart to 
cry ‘fire !' to the soldiers? No; lam your keeper, your jailer, 
and most humble servant/' 

And now that Charney has learned another lesson — the lesson 
that ffood as well as evil is woven in that strange tangled texture, 
human nature — we m^ist hurry over some of the succeeding 
eirents, and i*elate but briefly how he was attacked by illness, and 

♦ Picciola — ^pronoub'^cd Pitchiola — is an Italian word signifying poor 
little titing. . . 

. 1 ) » 
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Ilow Idfl firieiid LudoTic tended him through it. The 

reader must, however, remember, lhat in making his urgent, but,^ 
aa it proved, most unnecessary supplications for his plant, the 
count had even descended to sozneming like a falseho^ ; for he 
had said that he thought the plant possessed medicinal properties, 
a declaration which the honest jailer called to mind when he 
beheld his charge suffering from &e delirium of fever. It is true 
the medical attendant of the prison had been called in ; but what- 
ever his judgment might be, his skill seemed unavailing. Chamey 
was apparently* in extreme danger, when, amidst the wildest rav- 
ings, he passionately exclaim^, Piodola — ^Picciola ! In an 
instant Xiudovio concluded that it was for curing this disorder 
the plant was famed; but how to apply it was the question. Yet 
the thing must be tried ; so, after a consultation with hie wife, 
it was determined to cut some of the leaves, and make a decoc- 
tion of them. Bitter — ^nauseous was the draught (probably a 
grelit recommendation in Ludovic’s opinion) ; but, administered 
at the crisis by means of which nature was working her cure, it 
had all the credit. Yet to describe Chamey’s horror at the dis- 
covery of the mutilation to which his Pieciola had been subjected, 
is impossible ; but he felt it was the punishment of his falsehood ; 
and so, as a medicine, it worked a moral change, if not a physical 
one! Neither m^’^ w'e describe very accurately how, before his 
attack of illness, CSiamey erected what he called “ the palace of 
his mistress.^ He had been frightened one day by b^olding 
the housei-dog pass through the yard, for he feared tnat a lash of 
hi? tail might injure the beloved Pieciola. Yes, Pieciola was 
now her name, tne title bestowed on her by the kind-hearted 
Ludovic, w^ho was called her godfoQier. Although the nights 
were cold, and his allowance of firewood at all times insufficient, 
yet Chamey cheerfully robbed himself day by day of some por- 
tion of his little store, till, with the aid of cords wliich he care- 
fully spun from his linen, he erected a defence around the plant. 

By the physician^) orders the count had now permission to 
walk in the courtyard whenever he pleased, thouM he was still 
too weak to take much advantage of the favoui*. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there was something in his convalescent state favourable to 
contemplation ; certain it is that he revelled in it more than ever. 
There was little to break in upon his iweries ; the only event 
the solitary could bring to mind was, that he had dnee seen a 
second figure at the window where ^ had before noticed the 
entomologist. As for Ludovic, he might be a little more com- 
municative ; but he was in no degree more compl3ring than his 
office lawfully permitted. Charn^ was anxious to procure pens 
and poper^ tnat he might note down the observauonB he was 
daily makmg mi his plant 5 but these were obstinately refused, as 
against orders. 

^MVhy not write to the superintendent for permission?’^ ssad 
Ludovic. “ I dare not, and will not give them yoji.” 
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"Never/' exclaimed Ite county "will I ask him to grant r&e a 
favcmr.” 

" Ab you please/' returned LudoTic coldly, singing one of his 
natave Italian airs as he left the chamber of his prisoner. 

Too proud to humlde himself to the governor, Chamey was 
vtill unwilling to abandon his design, ^th the aid of his razor, 
he formed a pen of a tooth-pick ; his ink was made from soot 
dissolved in water, and mixea in a gilt scent-bottle ; and instead 
of paper, he wrote on his cambric handkerchief Picciola was 
now in dower, and among the phenom^a she revealed to him, 
he observed that the dower turned towards the sun, following 
the cn^b in its course, the better to absorb its rays; or when, 
veiled by clouds which threatened rain, the sun was no longer 
visible, Picciola bent down her petals, as mariners fold their 
sails, to prepare for the coming storm. " Is heat so necessary 
to her?" thougj^t Chamey ; "and why? Does she fear even the 
passing shadow which seems so refreshing ? But why do I ask ? 
I know she will explain her reasons." He who had almost 
denied a God began to have faith in a dower 1 

Picciola had already proved a physician ; and on an emergency 
she might serve for a barometer. Now she fulfilled the uses of a 
watch ! 

By dint of watching and observing, Chamey lemarked that 
her perfume varied at diderent periods of the day. ,At first he 
thought that such a notion must be a delusion of the imagina- 
tion ; hut repeated trials proved to him its reality. At last he 
could declare the hour oi the day with certainty, simply fiom 
inhaling the odour of his plant. Picciola was now in fiill blossom ; 
and, thanks to Ludovic, who assisted the prisoner to construct 
a seat in the courtyard, the invalid could enjoy the society of his 
favourite for houm at a time. It sometimes happened that, to- 
wards the close of day, he sunk into a waking dream — a reverie—^ 
in which the imagination^ jtriumphing over me body, carried him 
to distant and most difieient scenes. Once he thought himself 
in his old mansion ; it was the night of a festival — ^the noise of a 
hundred carriages rattled in his ear, and the gleam of torches 
Hashed in his eye. Presently the orchestra sounded, and the fete 
began. The brilliant light of chandeliers flooded the ball-room, 
where jewels gleamed and feathers waved upon the fairest forms. 
There wa^the haughty Tallien and the beautiful Recamier; and 
Josephine the consul's wife, who, from her goodness and OTace, 
often passed for tke loveliest of the three. Others were, beside 
them, adorned vf^ith every aid which taste and dress could lend to 
youth and beauty. But it was not one of these that, in Charney's 
reverie, riyefted Ms attention. He distinguished a young girl 
simply attired in white : her native grace and faint blush were 
her on^ ornaments ; and as he gazed upon her the other figmes 
faded B*om his view. Presently they were alone, and as in 
thought he approached her more nearly, he observed that in her 
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.liiflp abe 'Wore a flbwei^— the flower of his jiHson ! , Invo- 
lunttcrify he extended hid arma to dasp her, hut in an instant she 
faded from his view — the flower and the girl losing themselves in 
one another. The walls of his mdnsiop grew dim ; the lights 
were gradually extinguished ; 1^1, reason dethroning fancy» the 
prisoner opened his e;^s i Behold, he was still on his bench, the 
sun was setting, and Picciola befcjre him. 

Often he dreamed thus; but alwi^s the young girl with ilxe 
floweiS-Picciola personified — ^was the prominent figure of hi$ 
charming vision. He knew it was no memory of the past ; could 
it be a levelation of the future ? He cared not to inquire ; he only 
felt that it was happiness to cherish the beloved image. It was 
something to occupy his heart as well as his mind ; a being to 
understand and answer him, ~ to smile with and love hiip; to exist 
hut in the breath of his life— his love. He ^oke to her in ima- 
gination, and closed liis eyes to behold her. Th^two were one — 
the one was double ! 

Thus the captive of Fcnestrelle, after his graver studies, tasted 
the richest elixir ; enteiing more and more into that region of 
poesy, from which man returns, like the bee from the bosom of 
flowers, perfumed and loaded w'ith honey. He had now a double 
existence, the real and the ideal, the one the remainder of the 
other ; without which, man tastes but half the blessings lavished 
on him by the Creator ! Now CharneVs time was divided be- 
tween Picciola the flower and Picciola the fair girl. After reason 
and labour came joy and love ! 

Chai’ney became daily more and more absorbed in the contem- 
plation of his flower, his silent teacher and companion. But 
liis eyes wei’e unable to follow the r^ular but minute and mys- 
terious changes of its nature. He was one day more than com- 
monly depressed in spirits, and at the same time ahgiy with 
himself for yielding to his feelings, when Ludovic brought him 
a powerful microscope, the loan of the stranger at the window, 
with which the latter had been accustomed to examine his in- 
sects, and by the aid of which he had numbered eight thousand 
divisions in the cornea of a flyl Charney trembled with joy. 
The most minute particles of his plant were now revealed to his 
sight, magnified a hundredfold. Now did he believe himself 
on the high roail the most wonderful discoveries. He had 
before exaininejd the outer covering of his flower, and he is pre- 
pared to find that the brilliant colour of the petals, their graceful 
form and purple spots, and the bands, as soft to the eye as vdvet, 
which complete the outline, are not there only to gladden the 
sight with their beauty, but that they also serve to collect or 
dispense the sun’s rays according to the wants of the flower. 
Now he perceives that these bright and gldssy jmrticles are un- . 
questionably a glandulous mass of the absorbing vessels, endowed 
with a mysterious power to respire air, light, and moisture for 
the nourishment of the seed ; for without light the;pe would be no 

IS 
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colotiT ; TritljoTit aii* and beat, no life ! Moisture, heal^ and light J 
of tbsse the veg'etable world is composed, 9 n.d to these must its 
at(Mns return when they die 1 . 

During: Ihese hours ^ study acd delijght, Chamey, unlmown 
to himself, had two spectator's of Ms actions ;«thes^ were Oirhardi 
and his daughter, who watched him with intense and Mn^y 
interest. 

The daughter was one of those rare h^ngs presented now and. 
then to the world, as if to show ^at nature can, surpass a poet’s 
dreams. Educated entirely by her father, the motherless prl 
was devoted to him ; for though her beauty, her virtue, and her 
acquirements, had won for hei' many lovers, her heart, however 
tender, had never been deeply touched. seemed to have no 
thought, but her one grief — ^her father’s imprisonment. She 
lelt 9iat her place was not among the happy, but where she 
could dry a tear^ or call up a smile ; and to ao this was her pride 
and tnumph. Until recently, such had been her only thou^ts ; 
but since she had seen Charney, she had learned to take an in- 
terest in, and feel compassion for him. Like her father, he was a 
prisoner, which alone was enough to awaken her sympathy : but 
the love he bore to his plant — the only thing to which his heart 
clung — gave birth to feelings of the deepest pity. It is true that 
the commanding person of the count might have had some 
weight in prejKtssessing her in his favour; though assuredly, had 
she met him m the hour of his prosperity, she would not have 
distinguished him for such qualities. In her ignorance of human 
life, she classed misfortune among the virtues ; and this was the 
chaim which had kindled her heart’s warm sympathy. 

One morning Girhardi, not content with waving his hand 
from the window by way of salutation, beckoned Charney to 
approach as near as possible, and modulating his voice, as if in 

g reat fear that some one else would hear him, exclaimed, “1 
ave good news for you, sir.” And I,” replied Charney, “ have 
my best thanks to offer for your gpodness in lending me the 
microscope and, perhaps, in Ms life Charney had never before 
felt so deep a sense of obligation. 

^^Do not give me any thanks,” returned Girhardi; *^the 
thxmght was Teresa’s, my daughter’s.” 

You have a daughter, then; and they pennit you to see her?” 
“ Yes : "and I thank God that they do, for my poor child is an 
angel of goodness. Do you know, my dear sir, she has taken a 
great interest in you ; first when you were ill, and ever since in 
watching the attention you bestow on your flower. Surely you 
must have seen her sometimes at the window?” 

Is it possible : was it your daughter?” 

“ Yes indeed ; but in speaUi^ of her I forget the news I have 
to gpve you. The emperor is going to Milan, where he wdll be 
crowned king of Italy.” 

What emperor 
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Why, General Bonaparte to be sure. Did you not know 
that the first consul has assumed the title of emperor — the 
Bmperor Napoleon — and having conquered Italy, he is going to 
Milan to be crowned king of that country ?” 

‘^King of Italy exdaimed Chamey; "but what then; he 
will be more than ever ytmr master and mine. As for the 
microscope,” continued Chamey, who thought much more of his 
Bicciola than this great event, and who knew not what was to 
follow — as for the microscope, I am afiraid I have already kept 
it tpo long ; you are depriving yourself of it. Perhaps at some 
future time you will lend it to me again ?” 

I can (K> without it ; I have others,” replied the kind old 
man, guessing from Champs tone how unwilling he was to part 
with it. " Keep it, keep it as a remembrancer of your fellow- 
captive, who, believe me, feels a deep interest in you.” 

Chamey strove for words to express his gratitude; but the 
other interrupted him, saying, " het me finish what I had to 
tell. They say that at the approaching coronation many par- 
dons will be granted. Have you any friends who now can speak 
for you 

CJhamey shook his head mournfully as he n^Hed, " I have no 
friends,” 

"No Mends I” echoed the old man with a look of compassion ; 
" have you, then, doubted and suspected your fellow-creatures, 
fer Mendsnip surely exists for those who believe in it? Well, 
well, if you have not, I have friends whom adversity even has 
not shaken; and perh^s they may succeed for you, though 
they have failed for meX 

I will ask nothing of General Bonaparte,” replied the count 
in a tone which betrayed his moted hate and rancour. 

" Hush!:--6peak lower — I think some one is coming — but no ;” 
and after If moment’s silence, the Italian continued m a manner 
so touching, that reproach was softened as if falling from the lips 
of a father. “ Dear friend, Syou are still angry, though I should 
have thought that the studies you have now for months pursued, 
would have extinguished in your heart the hatred which God 
condemns, and which causes so much misery in the- world. The 
perfume of your flower should have taught you chari^. I have 
more cause to complair of Bonaparte than you have, for my son 
died in his service,” 

" And it was his death you strove to revenge ?” replied Chamey. 

I see that you, too, have heard that falsehood,” said the old 
ihan, raising his eyes to heaven, as if aimealing to the Almighty. 
“ It is true that in my first moments of agony, when the people 
were rending the air with their acclamations of joy for victory, 
my cries despair were heard in an int^val. 1 was arrested, 
liah^ ^ knife was found upon me. Lifonners, who 

lived byj^iiry, made it appear that I had designs on the life 
of Bon^^te ; and he who was only a bereaved fattier, mourning 
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!n his £ra$ the;^t]»»ted as an asaassixi. I em believe that 

the emperor was deceived; and were he so ye^ bad a man, re- 
jnember he might have put ns both to death. Should he restore 
me to liberty, ne will but repair an error, though J shall bless 
him &r his mercy. Fop mys^f, I can endure captivity, for I 
have faith in Providence, and resign myself to the will of God; 
but my misfortune weighs heavily on Teresa — ^though we both 
aufSer less from being together — and for her sake I would indeed 
wi^ to be free. Surely you, too, have some being who loves 
you, who Builfers for you, and for whose harness, if not for your 
own, you will sacrifice this false pride ? Cenne, let my frienas do 
wltat they can for you.^^ 

Chamey smiled bitterly. No wife^ nor daughter, norfi'iend 
weeps for mel” said he; ‘^no human being sighs for my return, 
for I have no longer gold to bestow. Wimt should I ao in the 
world, where realty I was no happier than I am here ? But 
could I find there friends and happiness, and recover fortune, 
I would still repeat 'No^ a thousand tiihes, if I must first 
humble myself to the power I straggled to overthrow!” 

“ Tliink again.” 

I never will, address as emperor him who waS my equaL^ 

“ I imjdore you not to sacrifice the futu^ to this false pride, 
which is vanity, not patriotism. But haik! now some one is 
indeed coming — adieu!” and Girhardi moved from the window. 

Thanks, thanks for the microscope I” cried Chamey, before 
the other bad quite disappeared. 

At that moment the mnges of the gate creaked, and Ludovic 
entered the courtyard. He brought with him the provisions 
for the day; but perceiving fihat Chamey was deep in thought, 
he did not address him, though he slightly rattled the plates, as 
if to remind him that dinner was ready; while he silently 
saluted my lord and my lady, as he was accustomed to call the 
man and the plant ! 

“ The microscope is mine!” thought Chamey; " hut how have 
1 deserved the kindness of this benevolent stranger?” Iben 
seeing Ludovic cross the yard, his thoughts tumm to him, as 
he mentally exclaime^ ^^Even this man has won my esteem; 
under his rough exterior, what a noble and generous heart there 
heats!” But, while he pondered, he thought another voice 
replied, is misfortune which has taught you to estixmitte 
a kindness. What have these two men done ? One has watered 
your plant unknown to you; the other has procured you the 
means of examini^ it more narrowly.” “But,” returned 
Chamey, still arguing with hhnsdf, “ the dictates of the heart 
are more true than those of the reason; and my heart tells me 
that theirs has been no cozomon genm>sity.^' “Yes,” nqilied 
the voice, “ hut it is’ because this g^erosity has been exer- 
cised towards you, that you do it justice. If Picciola had 
not existed, these two men would still have been despised. One 
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wimld bEvo F^msdued in ^onr eyes an old ^1, given v:p to 
tbe inost; . €OnleiEi|j#ble taraHin^ and the other a eoarae. and . 
aonoKd} azid vulgar creature, incased in your own aelbahnessiy 
yoif never loved before ; and now it ia because you love Picciola 
you understand the love of others ; it is through her they 
have been drawn to you I ” 

And Chamey looked by turns at his plant and his microscope, 
Napoleon^ emperor of France, and king of Italy ! The one^half 
of this terrible title had fomerly induced him to become a 
furious conspirator, but now its magnificence scarcely dwelt in 
his mind for a moment. He thought less of the triumphs of 
an emperor and a king, than of an insect which wheeled with 
threatening buzz ai-ound his lower ! 

Provided with the microscope, now his own, Chamey pursued 
his examinations with avidity ; and were we vrriting a botanical 
work, instead of a narrative, we should be tempted to follov/ his 
discoveries step by step. But this may not be; though our story 
illustrates a truth. *lt is enough that, like one w^o stumbles 
in the dark, and conseouently has often to retrace his steps, one 
theory was often overtlirown by another in the mind of Count 
Chiirney. Yet nature was his teacher — ^the plant, and the bird, 
and the bee; the sun, and the wind, and the shower! His 
present enthusiasm compensated for his past ignorance; and, 
though he called to mind but vaguely the system of Linnmus^ 
it was after the careful and soul-thrilling examinations which 
i*evealed to him the nuptials of the fiowei*s, that he first perceived, 
however dimly, the cdiaiii which binds the universe. His eyes 
wandcr»3d, the microscope was laid aside, and the philosopher 
sunk on his rustic bench overpowered by his emotions. 

Picciola,” he exclaimed, “ I had once the whole world in 
which to wander; I had friends without number, or at least 
such as usurped that title ; and, above all, I was surrounded by 
men of science in eveiy depai*tmeiit; but none of these in- 
structed me as thou hast done: and none of the self-styled 
friends conferred on me the good ofiices which 1 have received 
from thee; and in this narrow courtyard, studying only thee, 
I have thought, and felt, and observed moie than in all my 
previous life. Thou hast been a light in the darkness, a com- 
panion to, relieve my solitude, a book which has seemed to me 
moi'e wondrous than every other, for it has convinvjed me of 
my ignorance, and humbled my pride : it has convinced me that 
science, like virtue, can only be acquired by humility; and that 
to rise, we must first descend : it has shown me tliat the first 
rail of this mighty ladder is buried in the earth, and that by 
this we must b%in to climb. It is a book written in characters 
of light, though in a language so mysterious, that we should 
be lost in awe and wonder were not every word a consolation. 
The world thou hast opened to my view is that of thought— of 
the Creator, of Heaven, of the Eternal. It is the law of love 
16 
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whii^ Tales tlie tmiv^rse; wliidi regulates the attraction of ail 
atom, and the path of the planets ; which Unhs a flower to the 
stars, and binds in one chain the insect which barrows in the 
earth, to haughty, man who raises his brow to heaTen, seeking 
there — his Creator 1” The agitation of Chamey increased as 
the struggle in his heart contintied ; hut he murmured agtiki, 

Oh Gud ! oh God I prgudice has dulled my reason, and soplustry 
has hai'dened my heart! 1 cannot hear tubk yet, but 1 will call 
upon THEE ; I cannot see, but I will seek thee ! ” 

Returned to his chamb^, he read upon the wall, "" God is but 
a word/’ He added, " Is not this worn the one which explains 
the enigpna of the universe V* 

Alas ! tliere was still doubt in the expression ; but for this 
proud spirit to doubt, was to know itself nalf-conquered ; and to 
Ricciola he still turned to teach him a creed, and convince hip% 
of a God! 

In contemplating and questioning the page of nature which 
was opened to him, time passed quickly away ; and when ex- 
hausted by deep tliought, he indulged in those reveries in which 
the ffiir girl floated befoi*e his eyes, linked in a mysterious man- 
ner with his beloved Picciola. Not only the outward events, the 
changes and progress of his plant, wei*e chronicled on the cam- 
bric, hut the inner world of poesy, the life of his day-dreams, 
was interpreted there, though perchance vaguely ; for language 
has its limits, and cannot always reach to ihotight. 

Once, however, his vision was .painful ; for suddenly the young 
girl became pale, as if by the finger of death. She stretched her 
nrras towards him, but he was chained to the spot ; an unseen 
obstacle interposed, and the dreamer awoke with a ciy of agony. 
Strange, that another cry echoed his own, and that m the voice 
of a woman ! Happy was he to find his anguish but a dream ; 
himself upon the lustic bench, and l^icciola blooming beside him ; 
yet he felt that the shadow of evil was upcm him. Honest Ludo- 
vic came running to the spot. Oh^ count,” said he, " you are 
taken ill again, I fear ] but never mind, Madame Picciola and X 
will cure you.” 

" I am not ill,” replied Chamey, scarcely yet recovered fipom 
his emotion. " Who told you sot’’ 

" Why, Mademoiselle Teresa, the fly-catchei*’s daughter ; she 
saw you irom the window, hew you scream, and ran to send 
me to your assistance.” 

Chamey was touched ; he remwnbered the interest the young 
Italian had taken in his illness, and it was to her thought&lness 
he was indebted for the precious microscope. He felt himself 
all at once overpowered with gratitudes ana strangely mingling 
the ideal of his dream with the figure he he4 or twice seen 
at the window, he remembered that the latter had no flower 
in her hair. Not without some self-reproach, not without a 
trembling hesitation, did he gather one of me flowers from 
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Piccic^k “Pomerly,” mnzintiFed lie, "I laYished gold and 
jew«^ OB woTthleae women and false mends, without a feeling 
of reg!^ ; but ob, if a gift be valued in proportion as the giv^ 
|xrxzeB it, never, 1 swear, bare I bestowed anything so p^dous 
as ^ flower which I doitow ftrom thee, Picciola!^' Placmg 
it in Ludpvic’s hand, he continued, “ Give this from me to thS 
old man^s daughter. Tell her that I thank her from my heart 
for the interest she takes in me, and that the poor and impri* 
soned Count de Chamey possesses nothing of more value to ofEer 
for her acceptance. 

Ludovie took the flower with an air of stupefaction; for he 
had been so accustomed to consider the prisoner's love for his 
plant as all-ongrossing, that he could not understand how Made- 
moiselle Teresa's slight service had deserved what he knew was 
the most munificent return. “ Well,” said he, after a moment, 
they can now judge from this specimen what a sweet thing 
my god-daughter is I ” 

Chamey pursued his examinations, and every day some new 
wonders were developed. Picciola was in the height of her 
beauty ; not less than thirty flowers graced her stem, and nume- 
rous buds had still to open, when, one morning approaching her 
with the joy of a lover, and yet with the gravity of a man about 
eerioualy to study, he started on perceiving that his beloved 
Picciola was beginidng to droop. He supplied water to the 
plant with his most tender care ; still slie drooped the next day 
mso. Something was wrong. On examining minutely into the 
cause of the illness, he learned, what he ought to have already 
looked for, that the stem, pressed between the edges of the two 
stones through which it had straggled into existence, was too 
slender to maintain the circulation m the plant. The stem must 
be set free from this tightening pressure, or death wlQ be the 
conseqiUK«9^. Chamey saw all tnis, and knew but one means 
to save the companion of his imprisonment. Alas ! how could 
he save her 7 The stones must be brdeen or removed, and dare 
he hope that this indulgence would be granted? He waited 
impatiently for the next appearance of Ludovie, and communi- 
cate to mm the disaster, with a humble request that he would 
frumish him with tools to rdease the plant from its bondage. 

"Impossible,” azurweved the jailar; "you must apply to the 
superinttaident.” ^ 

Never,” cried Chamey impetuous^. 

" As you like : but 1 t^k this priae is somewhat out of place. 
I shall speak to him about it I tell you.” 

" I foroid you,” replied the count. 

" You forbid me — how amusing I Do you suppose I am to 
be ordered by you ? But never mmd ; let her die if you like ; it 
is nothing to me. Good morning.” 

St^, returned the count ; "would the superintendent under- 
stand this favour — ^the only one I will ever ask ?”. 
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"Understand! Whynot? he axnan? €amiot he iinder- 
stand, like me, that yon love yow plant? Besides, tell him 
that it's good for fever — ^for all sorts of sickness; and he's not 
strong; he snffeM terribly from rheumatism. Wdl, well, you're 
a scholar ; now prove it ; write him a letter, not too lung — ^pre(^ 
phrases." 

Chamcy still hesitated, but Ludovie made a sign of Piceiola 
dying. The other gave a iaint token of assent, and Ludovio 
went away. 

In a few minutes afterwards, an of&cial, half-civil half^military, 
appeared with pen and ink, and a single sheet of paj^ bearing 
the superintendent's stamp. He remained piesent wink Cham^ 
wrote ms request ; then reading it^ he sealed and took the lett^ 
away. 

Header, do jou rejoice at the changed heart, or do you despise 
our noble count for thus conquering his pride to save a drooping 
fiowei' ? If the latter, you understand not the crushing infiu^ce 
of captivity on the haughtiest spirit ; you imagine not the one 
strong love of a desolate heart, which perhaps saved the mind 
from madness or idi<>cy. The weakness of which you accuse 
him, was the very necessity of Ins mind, impelled by love and 
gratitude. Would that such holy springs were alwa 3 ns near to 
bend the proud spirit ! 

Three hours dragged slowly away, and no answer oame to the 
petition. Chamey's agitation and azuciety were extreme. He 
could not eat. He tried to persuade himself that a favourable 
answer must arrive; that it would be impossible to refuse so 
simple a request. Yet, alas! concession might be too late; 
Piceiola was dying I Evening came, and no relief to his anxiety ; 
night, and Chamey could not close his eyes. 

The next morning brought the brief answer, that “the 
pavement of a prison-yard was one of its walls, and must be 
inviolable I " 

And so Piceiola must die? Her odours no longer proclaim 
the hour truly; she is like, a watch whose springs axe disordered; 
she cannot entirely turn to the sun, but droops her flowexB, as a 
young girl would close her dying eyes, rather than, meet the 
gaze of the lover she parts from with anguish 1 And Chamey 
is in his chamber writxDg with care and mligence on one of his 
finest handlferchiefr ! 

His task completed, the handkerchief was carefully folded; 
then returning to the cour^ard, and passing Piceiola with the 
murmured exclamation, “ f will save thee f ” he attached the 
little packet to a cord wmch he found s^tspended freon Girhardi's 
window. In an instant it was drawn up. 

Yes! Chamey had humbled his pnde yet more: to save 
Piceiola he had addressed a petition to Napekon I And Teresa 
Girhardi, the voluntasy denizen of a prison^ had undertaken to 
be the bearer, although Chaxaey knew not at the time ivho was 
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tike her fatib^ ^ad to ^nd; Fevr were her 

^repsa^ions; for every miailste ^waf' precious ; and, mounted, on 
norseback, acconmanied by a ffuide, in less than an hour she 
had left the waifs of E^estrSle. It was evening' when they 
aaVived at Turin; but, das! the first news which greeted her was. 
that tlie emperor had set out for Alessandria. His visit had 
made a fSte-da.y, and the people were too busy and elated to 
answer her anxious questions very readily; yet her resolution 
was instantly taken to follow at aU hassards. Heite, hoa^ever, 
the ^ide learning that the distance to Alessandria was at least 
equd to double that wliich they had already traversed, refused 
to accompany her a step farther ; and leaving her, as he said, 
to a night’s repose at a little inn, he coolly bade her good 
evening, as he should set out on his return the first thing in 
the morning. Although, for a moment, almost paralysed with 
the sense of her desolation, the noble-hearted Teresa faltered 
not in her resolution. She could hear of no conveyance till 
the morrow, but it was torture to think of losing the night in 
inactivity. 

Seated in the chimney-corner enjoying their supper were a 
couple, man and wife; who were evidently travelling with mer- 
chandise. It is true Teresa had just heard the order given to 
feed tlieir mules, which were sent to the stable ; it is tma she 
heard their expressions of delight at bein^ housed after their 
journey * yet on their assistance she built all her hopes. 

Paraon my question,” said she in a trembling voice to the 
w^oman ; but what road do you take when you leave Turin ?” 

The road to Alessandria, my deai* 1 ” 

‘^To Alessandria! It is my good angel which has led you 
hither.” 

“ Your good angel, then,” replied the woman, has led us 
througlT'a veiy bad road.” 

“ what is it you mean ?” said the man, addressing Teresa. 

‘‘Most urgent business calls me to Alessandria. Will you 
take me?” 

“ It is impossible,” said the woman. 

“ I will pay you well,” continued Teresa ; “ I will give you 
ten francs.” 

“ I donH know he ,f ' We can do it,” replied the man ; “ the scat 
is so nan’ow, it will hardly hold three ; though you kre not vei-y 
large to be sure. But we are only going to Bevigauo, which 
is but half way to Alessandria.” 

“ Well, well, take me so far ; but we must set out this instant.” 

This instant ! What an idea : we cannot start till the 
morning'.” 

“ I will pay you double the sum.” 

The husoana looked at his wife, but she shook her head, 
exclaiming, “ The poor beaslis ; it would kill them ! ” 

" But the twenty francs,” murmured he. 
so 
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And the tfaouglit of iwenty freaos had so zouch weight, that 
hefoiB the clock struck elov^t found herself in the cart 

seated between the worthy pair. . 

In her impatience, winged horses would scaiw^y hare ccm- 
tented her; But the slow pace of the mulas, with their hells 
jingling in measured time at eve^ step, seemed insupportahle* 

My good man, make them go a little said she. 

dear child,” replied he, “ I do not like spending the 
night in counting the stai's any more than you; hutl am 
espying earthenware to Revigano, and if the mules trot, tlwgr 
will break it all to pieces.” 

Earthenware ! oh 1 ” groaned Teresa, while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks ; but at least you can make them go a little 
quicker?” 

“ Not much.” 

And so wasperfoimed the half of her journey. The seller of 
eai’tlienware put her down on the roadside at the break of day, 
wishing her safe at her joumey^s end. 

“ Tell me, sir,” said Teresa to the first person she met, “ bow 
I can procure a conveyance to Alessandria 

“ I do not think you w^ill find one,” replied the stranger ; 

the emperor reviews the troops at Marengo to-day, and every 
carriage, every ]^aee^ has })een engaged these three days.” 

^J^o another she put the same question. ‘‘ You love me French, 
do you? that accursed race!” was the Aiiswer hegavebetwe^ 
Ills set teeth. 

At last she got a ride for a mile or two, till one whose place 
liad been engaged was taken up. And so, by degrees, found 
herbclf on foot among the crowd of sight-seekers who thronged 
to ISIarengo. 

A magnificent thi*ou6, surrounded wnth tricoloured flags, had 
been erected on a hill w^hich overlooked almost the spot where* 
five years before, the battle of Marengo had been fought ; and 
here the conqueror had determined to review his victorious 
troops. Tlie aides-de-camp, covered wfith their glittering orders, 

{ )a.ssed rapidly to and fro ; the trumpet and the drum sounded ; 
)auners noated in the breeze, and the plumes in the helmets 
uaved. Napoleon was at the head of his guards f Josephine, 
suiTounded by her ladies, was seated on the throne, with an 
officer by her side, deputed to explain to her the military evolu- 
tions. Interested as the empress was, she yet observed some 
slight disturb^^nce near her ; and, on inquiring th^ cause, was 
told that a young woman, at the risk of being trampled down by 
the horses, had, under cover of the smoke, made her way across 
the line, and was eanaestly beseeching pennission to pi*esent a 
petition to her majesty. 

What was the result of the interview will by and by be seen. 
Over the dreaiy prison of Fenestrelle a yet darker cloud 
seemed to hover. Chamey counted the minutes, and, unconscious 
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who thexneesenger really was^ sometimes blamed his tardiness^ 
sometisies his own folly in da^^ to hope. The fourth day ar- 
rived ; Picciola was at the point nf death ; and Girhardi came 
no more to the window, Ihoi^h his room could be heard 
xoingled prayers and soba. proud Chomeyhung despair- 

ingly over his plant. For her he had humbled himself to the 
dust, and yet was he to lose the charm of his Mfe, the sole object 
of his love ! Xudovic crossed the courtyard. Since the prisoner^a 
affliction, the jailer had .resumed his harsh deporianent ; for, as 
he dared not act, he would not speak kindly. 

“Ludovic, what have I done to you?” exclaimed Ohamey in 
his wretchedness. 

Done 1 nothing at all,” replied the other. 

Well, then,” continued the count, seizing his hand, save her 
now. Yea, the superintendent has no neecL to know it. Bring 
me some earth in a box — ^but for a moment will the stones be 
removed. We will transplant her.” 

“ Don^t touch me,” replied Ludovic roughly, drawing away 
his hand. " Deuce take your flower, she has worked nothing 
hut mischief. To begin with yourself, you're going to fall ill 
again 1 know. You had better boil her down mto drink, and 
have done with her.” 

Chamey looked unutterable indignation. 

However,” pursued Ltwiovic, if it only affected yourself, it 
would be but your own affair; but the poor fly-catcher, he'll 
never see his daughter again, that is certain.” 

His daughter I” exclaimed Ghamey in astonishment. 

** Yes, his daughter. You may whip the horses, but who can 
tell where the carriage will roll? You may fling a dagger, but 
who can tell whom it shall wound ? They've found out that you 
have writt^ to the emperor — through the guide, I suppose.” 

Hi^r daughter,” repeated Charney, deaf to all else. 

"Why, did you suppose your message woTild go by telegraph?” 

Cham^ buried his face in his hands. 

We^ theyVe found it out,” repeated the jailer ; “ and it is a 
good thing I had no suspicion. But she is not to be admitted to 
see her father again: they told him so yesterday. But your 
dinner is getting cold.” 

The count threw himself on his bench. For a moment he 
thought of at once destroying Picciola, instead of Watching* her 
lingering death : hut his heart failed him ; and he dwelt on the 
generous girl who had devoted herself to his cause, and whose 
ptmishment, and that of her good father, would be so heavy. 
" Oh,” he exclaimed, " if they would but open again to ^ee these 
prison gates, how willingly would I purchase the favour by 
sacriflcing the half of my life ! Blessings on you, ye noble pair !" 

In less than half an hour two officers presented themselves in 
the coui'tyapd, accompanied by the supennteadent of the prison, 
who requested Charney to return with them to his chamber.. 

sa 
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The supermteBdent was a bald-headed man^ wiih thick ^ray 
mustacmos. A scar, whidbi divided his left eyebrow, and de^r 
sceuded to his lip, did not greatly improve his counten^ce ; but 
in his own estimation he was a person of great consequence, and 
on the present occasion he assumed more than an ordinary 
degree of ^gnity and severity. He began the conYersation by 
requesting to know if Chamey had any complaint to make with 
regard to his treatment in the fortress of Fdnestrelle. Hiie 
prisoner repli^ in the, negative. ‘^You know, sir,^ continued 
the great man, that in your illness every attention was paid 
to you. If you did not choose to follow the doctor’s advice, it 
was not has fault, nor mine ; and since then, I have accorded you 
the unusual favour of wsHkiag when you pleased in the court* 
yard.” 

Chamey bowed and tlianked him. 

“ However,” said the superintendent, with the air of a man 
whose feelings had been wounded, you have infringed the rules 
of the fortress; you have injui^ me in the opinion of the 
governor of Piedmont, who doubts my vigilance, since you have 
succeeded in sending a petition to the emperor.” 

“ He has received it uke^V^ interrupted Chamey. 

Yes, sir.” 

What says he t ” and the prisoner trembled with hope- 

^^What says he! Why, that for thus transgressing orders, 
you are to be conveyed to u room in the old bastion, which you 
are not to quit for a month.” 

But the emperor/’ exclaimed Chamey, striving to wrestle 
with the cruel reality which thus dispelled his hopes — “ what 
says his majesty?” 

The emperor does not concern himself with such trifles,” re- 
plied the superintendent, seating himself as he spoke in the only 
chair. But this is not all ; your means of communicition dis- 
covered, it is natural to suppose your correspondence has extended 
further. Have you written to any one besides his majesty?” 

Chamey deigned not to answer. 

“ This visit has been ordered,” continued the superintendent ; 
“ but before my oflicers commence their examinations, have you 
any confession to make ? It may be to your advantage afterwards.” 

The prisoner was still silent. 

JDo your duty, gentlemen.”' 

The officers first looked up the chimney, and then proceeded 
to rip open tlie mattress of the bed ; then they examined the person 
of the count, and the lining of his clothes, while the superinten- 
dent walked up and down the room, striking every plank with 
his cane, to discover, if he could, a receptacle for important docu- 
ments, or the means of escape. But nothing comd they find 
eaicept a little bottle containing a dark liquid ; this was, of course, 
the prisoner’s ink. There remained the dressing-case to be exa- 
mined, and when th^ asked for the key, he dinpped rather 
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tlxaxL it. Hie rage of the fittperintendent had now conquered 
an his politeness : and when^ after opening the dressing-case, the 
officers exdaimed, “ We have got them, we have got them,” his 
delight was evident. From &e false bottom they drew the 
camWc handkerchiefs, dosely written over ; and of coume they 
were considered as the most important proofs of a conspiracy. 
’When Chamey beheld his precious archives tlms profaned, he 
rose from the chair into which he had sunk, and extended his 
arm to seize them; but though his mouth was open, words he 
had none. These signs of emotion only convinced the superin- 
tendent of the importance of their prize, and by his orders the 
handkerchiefs, bottle, and tooth-pick, w ere packed up. report 
of their proceedings was drawn out, and Charney w'as requested 
to sign it : by a gesture he refused, and his refusal was added to 
the list of his transgressions. Only a lover who is losing the 
portrait and letters of an adored mistress whom he has lost for 
ever, can understand Chamey^s deep anguish. To save Picciola 
he had compromised his pride, almost his honour ; he had broken 
the heart of an old man, and blighted the existence of his 
daughter; and that which alone could reconcile him to life is 
ruthlessly snatched away wdth all its fond memorials. 

Yet deeper agony w’'as reserved for him. In following the 
superintendent and his satellites across the courtyard, on" their 
way to the old bastion, they approached the dying Picciola; 
ana the ire of the great man, already at fever-heat from Chor- 
ney’s contemptuous silence, was yet increased by the sight of the 
props and deience placed round the plant. 

*^What is all this?” said he to Ludovic, who came at his call. 
“Is tliis the way you watch your prisoners ?” 

“ That, captain,” replied the jailer with hesitation, drawing his 
pipe thorn his mouth with one hand, while with the other he 
made %inilitaiy salutation — “that is the plant I told you of, 
which is good for gout and other illness.^' 

“ Don^t talk such trash to me,” returned the superintendent ; 
“ if these gentlemen had their will, I suppose thej’^ would turn 
the fortress into a garden or menagerie. But come, tear it up, 
and sweep all this away.” 

Ludovic looked at the plant, at Chamey, and then at the 
captain, and mumiueed some words of excuse. 

“ Hold your tongue, and do as 1 order you,” thundered* tlie 
captain. 

Ludovic took off his coat, his cap, and rubbed his hands, as if 
thus to gain courage. Then he took away the matting, and made 
himself veiy busy in tearing it up and scattering it about the 
yard. One by one he plucked up the sticks and palings which 
supported the stem, and broke them singly across his knee. A 
stranger would have thought that hisT love for Picciola was 
changed to hatred, and that thus he was executing vengeance. 

Meanwhile Chamey stood motionless, gazing at Picdola as if 
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to protect her with his eyes. The day had been cool, and the 
plant was refreshed ; it seemed as if she had g’ained strength but 
to die the harder. And what now should till the Toid in the 
piisoner’s heart? what now should chase the evil immts that had 
possessed him? who now should teach liim holy lessons of wis- 
dom, and instruct him to look up through nature to naturals 
God ?” Must his sweet day-dreams never return? must he live 
his old life of apathy and disbelief? No ; death a/t once would 
be preferable. At that moment the old man approached the 
window, and Chamey almost expected that, maddened at being 
deprived of his daughter, he came to triumph at the miserv of 
him who had been the cause. But when he looked up, and thear 
eyes met; when he beheld the trembling hands of Girhardi 
stretched through the bars of his prison, as if imploring mercy 
for the plant, Charney’s heart smote him bitterly for nis evil 
thought, and, rising at the wand of sympathy, a tear rolled down 
his cheek — the first he had shed since childhood ! 

“Take away this bench,” cried the superintendent to the 
loitering Ludovic ; and slowly as he worked, its supports were at 
last removed. Notliing* now remained but Picciola in the midst 
of the ruins, 

“Why kill it? it is dying,” exclaimed Ludovic, once more 
risking the captain’s anger by his supplication. 

The great man only answered by a smile of irony. 

“Letwic do it,” cried Charney passionately, on whose brow 
large drops of agony had gathered. 

“I forbid it;” and the captaha stretched his cane between Count 
Charney and the jailer. 

At that moment two strangers entered the courtyard. At the 
noise of their footsteps. Ludovic turned his head and reliuqxiislied 
his hold of Picciola. Charney and he showed emotions of surprise. 
The strangers were an aid-de-camp of General Menon and a page 
of the empress ! The former presented a letter from the governor 
of Turin to the superintendent, who, as he read, testi£d every , 
sign of astonishment. After a third perusal of the paper, and 
■with a suddenly-assumed air of courte^sness, he approached 
Chamey, and placed it in his hands. With a trembfing voice 
the prisoner read as foEow’s : — * 

“liis majesty, the emperor-king, commands me to make 
known his* consent to the petition of Monsieui* Charney relative 
to the plant which grows in the courtyjird of FenestreUe, The 
stones which incommode it are to be removed. You will be 


pleased to see that this order is executed, and will communicate 
with the prisoner on the subject,” 

“ Long live the emperor 1” cried Ludovic. 

“Long live the emperor I” muxmured another voice, which 
seemed to come from the wall. 


“There is a postscript from the empress,” whispered the 
and Charney read on the margin — 
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reeoimnend Monsieur de Chamey especijdly to your kind 
«iffic68. 1 be obliged by your doing you can to render 
the position of the prisoner as littlepainful as possible. 

(signed) Josephine.’^ 

“ Long live tbe empress !” shouted ljudovic. 

Cbamey kissed tbe signature, and remained some moments 
gazing on tbe paper mute and motionless. 

Although Chamey was permitted to i^etain his accustomed 
chamber, and the superintendent was even so far calmed as to 
4send veiy ofiten*his complimentary inquiries after Picciola, he 
still thought himself justided in transmitting the handkerchief 
he had seized to the nearest authorities; who, however, not 
being able, as they said, to obtain the key of the correspond- 
ence,” despatched them to the minister of police at Paris, to be 
fay him examined and deciphered. Chamey, meanwhile, was 

3 lied with writing materials, and resumed his studies with 
ty. But, alas I Girhardi was no longer to be seen at tbe 
window ; for tbe superintendent, not daring to act harshly by 
Chamey, had vented his spite on Girhardi lor the share he*^ had 
taken in the transaction, by removing him to a distant part of 
the foitress. Chamey would really nave been happy could he 
have forgotten that tms tried fticnd was suffering for him. 

Events, however, were hurrying on. Chamey ventured to 
solicit the favour of a work on botany; and tbe next day came 
a package of books 6n the subject, with a note from tbe governor, 
observing that, as her majesty was a great botanist, she would 
probaldy be pleased to learn the name oi the flower in which she 
was so greatly interested.” 

"And must I study all these,” exclaimed Chamey with a smile, 
to compel my flovrer to tell me her name ?” 

But with what exquisite sensations did he once more turn the 
leaves of a book, and gaze on printed characters ? Nevertheless, 
the authors differed so greatly in their systems of classiflcation, 
that after a week^s laborious research, he gave up his task in 
ffespriir. Nor was this the worst ; for, in questioning the very 
last flower that Picciola bore, examining it petal by petal, it fell 
to pieces in bis hand, tlius destroying has hope of preserving the 
J9eed. 


"Her name is Picciola!” exclaimed Chamey in grief and 
anger ; " and she shall have no other — Picciola, th© prisoner’s 
friend, companion, and teacher.” As lie spoke, there fell from 
one of the books a slip of pap^, which contained these words — 
" Hope, and tell your neignbour to hope, for God does not forget 
you.’^ 

The writing was that of a woman, and Chamey could not 
;^oubt it was placed there by Teresa. " Tell your neighbour to 
6t'*’^e.” " Poor girl I” thought he, " she dare not name her father, 
chad's imconscious that we no longer meet.” 

Mei very next morning Ludovic entered his chamber with 
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a cottnienance radiant with joy, and inform^ l^m that the 
^artment next to his was to oe occupied by Girhardi, and that 
they were to share the courtyard between them I And the next 
moment his frievid stood before him. For an instant they 
looked at each other, as if doubting the reality pf their meeting, 
till Cliamey exclaimed, Who has done this 

*^My daughter, undoubtedly,” replied the old man; every 
harness I derive through her.” 

Cnaruey again pressed GizhaiNli’s hand, and drawing forth 
the slip of paper, presented it to him. 

It is hers, it is hers ; and behold the hope is realised 1 ” 

Chamey involuntarily stretched forth his hand to recover 
the paper ; but he saw that the old man trembled with emotion, 
that he read it letter by letter, and covered it with kisses. He 
felt that, jurecious as it was, it no longer belonged to himself. 
Our egotist was learning gratitude and generosity ! 

Their fii’st thoughts, their first discourse, were of Teresa ; but 
they were lost in coniectare as to where she could be,, and how 
she had obtained such influence. After a vrliile, the old man 
looked up, and read the sentences which the philosopher had 
inscribed on his wall. Two of them had already been modified ; 
a third ran thus : — Men exist on the earth near to each other, 
but without a connecting link. For the body, this world is a 
crowded arena, where one is battled with and bruised on all 
sides ; bub for the heart, it is a desert ! 

Girhardi added — If one is without a fiiend ! ” 

The captives were indeed friends, and they had no secrets 
from each other. Girhardi confessed his early errors, which 
had been the opposite extreme to those of his companion. Yes, 
the benevolent old man had caice been the moi'ose superstitious 
bigot ; but this is not the place for his story ; nor may we repeat 
those holy conferences which completed the change Picciola had 
begun. But she was still the book, Charney th^ P^pfi? and 
Giihardi the teacher. 

“My friend,” said Chamey to the old man as they were 
seated on the b^h together, “ you who have mside insects your 
study, tell me, do they present as many wonders to your view 
as I have found in Picciola ? ” 

“ Perhaps yet more,” replied Girhardi ; “ for methinks you are 
only half acquainted with your plant, unless you know the nature 
of the little beings which so often visit her, and fly and buzz 
around her., By the examination of these creatures, we discover 
some of the hidden springs, the secret laws, which connect the 
insect and the flower, as they are bound to the rest of the uni- 
ver^.” While he spoke, a butterfly of gorgeous colours, as if to 
verify bis words, anghted on a ^rig ef Picciola, shaking its 
wings in a peculiar nmimer. Girhai*di paused. 

“ Of what are you thinking ?” said Chamey. 

am thinking,” returned the othei*, ^'t£at Picciola herself 
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will help to answer your former question. Behold this butterfly^ 
she has just deposited the hope of her posterity on one of the 
branches.’’ 

Chamey grazed with attention, and beheld the g*ay insect fly 
away, aftei* having hardened the eggs with a sort of giiromy 
jtdce, which caused them to adhere firmly to the tender bark. 

Think you/’ continued Girhardi, “ that all this happens by 
chance? Believe it not. Nature, which is God, provides a diffe- 
rent sort of plant for every different sort of insect. Every vege- 
table thing has its guests to lodge and to feed 1 This butterfly, 
you know, was itsm at first a caterpillar, and in that state was 
nourished by the juices of such a plant as this; but though, since 
her transformation, in her winged state she has roved from flovrer 
to flower, now that the hour ol maternity approaches, she forgets 
her w’andering habits, and returns to the plant which nouriidied 
herself in a former state. And yet she cannot remember her 
parent, and will nevei* see her offspring • for the butterfly’s pui*^ 
pose is accomplished — it will shortly die. It cannot be a recollec- 
tion of the plant which prompts the action, for its appearance is 
very different from that it bore in the spring. AVho has given 
the insect this knowledge ? Observe, too, the branch which it 
has chosen ; it is one of the oldest and strongest — one not likely 
to be destroyed by the frost of winter, nor broken by the wind.’^ 

But,” said Charney, “ is this always so ? Are you sure that 
it is hot your imagination which sees ordiu* in mere chance ?” 

Silence, sceptic,” replied Girhardi with a faint smile ; have 
patience, and Picciola herself shall instruct you. When the 
spring comes, and the first yomig leaves begin to open, the insect 
will bm*st from its shell ; then, but not till then, not till the proper 
food is within its reach. Of course you know tliat diffei'ent trees 
burst into foliage at different periods ; and in the same manner 
the eggs of different insects open at different times. Were it 
otherwise, Ijiere would indeed be distress and confusion. Were 
the insects to arrive first, there would be no food ; and were the 
leaves full grown before the arrival of the caterpillars, they would 
be too hard to be separated by their tender jaws. But Nature 
provides all things aright — the plant to the insect, the insect to 
the plant.” 

jPicciola ! Picciola ! ” murmured Chamey, “ what new won- 
ders hast thou to show ^ 

“ They are infinite,” continued the old man ; “ imagination 
is exhausted in attempting to conceive the variety, yet exacjt- 
ness, of the means employed to continue the existence of different 
(Creatures. The telescope conveys to us an idea — faint and im- 
perfect though it be — of the vastness of ci*eation ; the microscope 
shows us that the particles of matter are, in their minuteness, 
equally incomprehensible. Think of thef cable of a spider — let 
us call it so—lieing composed of a hundred threads ; and tliese, 
doubtless, are again as aivisible. Look at others of tlie insect 
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tribe, bow duriously tbeiJ bodies are provided aad protected— 
some with a scaly armour to protect them from injury ; a net- 
work to defend their eyes — so line^ that neither a tlmm, nor the 
stingy of an enemy, could deprive them of sight: creatures of 

n have nimble feet to chase their victims, and strong jaws 
pvour them, or to hollow out the earth for a dwelling, in 
which they place their booty or deposit their eggs. Agam, now 
many are provided with a poisoned sting with which to aefbnd 
themselves from their enemies. Ah, the more close our exami- 
nations, the more clearly do we perceive that every living thing 
is formed according to its wants and cireumstances ; so won- 
dronsly perfect, that man — supposing, for an instant, lie had the 
power of creation — ^must injure, did he dare to alter, the merest 
trifle ; so wondrously perfect, that man is awed by tlie ve^ thought 
and contemplation of such infinite wisdom. *Man, who is sent 
naked into me world, incapable of flying like the bird, of running 
like the stag, of creeping like the*^ serpent; without the means 
of defence among enemies aimed with claws and stings ; without 
protection from the inclemency of the seasons among animals 
clothed in wool, or scales, or furs ; without shelter, when each 
has its nest, or its shell, its den, or its hole. Yet to him the lion 
gives up its dwelling, and he robs the bear of its akin to make 
his first garments ; be plucks the bom from the bull, and this 
is his first weapon; and he digs the ground beneath his feet to 
seek instruments of future power. Already, with the sinew of 
iin animal and the bough of a tree, he makes a bow ; and the 
eagle which, seeing his feebleness, thinks him at first a sure and 
easy prey, is struck to the earth only to furnish him w'ith a 
l»luine for his head-dress. Among the animal creation, it is 
man alone who could exist on such conditions. But man has 
the spiritual gift of intelligence, which enables him to do these 
things ; to take a lesson from the nautilus, ere he constructs his 
fii'st frail bark ; or to find that science only reveals the geometri- 
cal precision wdth which the bees work.” 

“ But, my teacher,” interrupted Charney, it seems to me 
that the interior animals are more perfect than we, and ought 
to excite our envy.” 

'^No; for man alone is endowed with memory, foresight, the 
knowledge of right juid wrong, the power of contemplation ; and 
for* him albne is there the provision of a future state. Such as 
the lower animals are, they have ever been ; if they are created 
perfect, it is because for them there is no higher destiny. Fi*oin 
the beginning of the world, the beavers have built their dw'eh- 
ings on the same plan ; caterpillars and spiders have spun their 
webs in the same fashion ; and the ant-lions have traced, without 
compasses, circles and arches. One universal law has governed 
all ; man alone is permitted to exercise^ free-will, and therefoi'e 
for man alone can ^'i^tue or vice exist. The w’orld, too, is his 
to travei’se from pole to pole ; he pitches his tent in the desert, 
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OP liuilds a city on the banks of a fertilisiiiff river; he can dwdl 
the snows of the Alps^ or beneath me sun of the tropics ^ 
he bends the material laws to his purpose, yet receives a lesson 
£pom the insect or the flower. Oh yes,” he cried; ** believe 
what Newton says — ^ The universe is one perfect whole ; all is 
harmony ; all the evidence of one Almighty Will. Our feeble 
minds cannot grasp it at once, but we know’feom the perfection 
of parts that it is so ! ’ Oh that proud man would learn from 
the flowei*, and the hee, and the butterfly ! ” 

At that moment a letter was brought to Girhardi. It was 
from Teresa, and ran thus : — Is it not a happiness that they 

r rmit us to correspond ? Kiss this letter a thousand times, for 
have done so, and thus transmit my kisses to you. Will it 
not be delightful to exchange our thoughts t But if they should 
pennit me to see you again ! ' Oh, pause here, my father ; pause, 
and bless General Menon, to whom we owe so much. Batlier, I 
come to you soon, in a day or two: and — and — oh, pray for 
fortitude to bear the good tidings — I come to lead you to your 
home — to take you from captivity!” 

Yet his joy was moderated by the thought that Chamey would 
again be solitary. 

She came. Charney heard her step in the next room; he 
conjectured what her person could be — ^he could not picture it. 
Yet he trembled with apprehension : the polished courtier grew 
bashful and awkward as a schoolboy. The introduction was 
appointed to take place in the presence of Picciola, and the 
father and daughter were seated on the bench when Charney 
approached. Notwithstanding the exciting* scenes with which 
they had been mutually connected, there was restraint in tlieir 
meeting ; and in the beautiful tace of the young Italian, Charney 
at first persuaded himself there was notliing but indiference to 
be read. Her noble conduct bad only proceeded from a love of 
adventui‘e and obedience to her father^s commands. He half 


regretted that he had seen her, since her presence dispelled the 
dim and shadowy thoughts he so long nad nourished. But 
whilst they were seated on the bench, Girhardi gazing at his 
daughter, and Charney uttering some cold and unmeaning 
phrases, Teresa turned suddenly to her father, by w hich means 
there escaped from the folds of her dress a locket, which she 
wore suspended round her neck. Chamey perceived at a glance 
that a lock of her father’s white hair was on one side, and on 
the other, carefully preserved beneath the crystal, a withered 
flower. It was that he had sent her by Ludovic ! 

A cloud seemed to pass away from before the eyes of Charney. 
In Teresa he recognised Picciola, the fair girl of his dreams, 
with the flower resting on her heart, not in her hair. He could 
but“ murmui* some words of rejoicing ; but the ice was broken, 
and they understood how much they had mutually thought of 
each other. She listened to his history from his ^own lips ; and 
so 
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when he came to the recital of all he endured when Picciola wa^ 
about to be sacrificed, Teresa exclaimed with tenderness, “ Dear 
Picciola, thou belongest to me also, for I have contributed to thy 
deliverance ! ’’ And Chamey thanked her in his heart for this 
adoption ; lor he felt it established more than erer a hofy com* 
muni on between them. 

Willmgfly would Chamey have sacrificed for ever liberty^ 
fortune, and the world, could he have prolonged the happi- 
ness he experienced during the three days which passed before 
the necessary forms for Girhardi’s liberation were completed* 
But, in proportion to this happiness, must be the pang of sepa^ 
ration; and now he dared to ask himself the hold question, 
‘^Was it possible that Teresa loved himT' No: he would not 
dare so to misinterpret her tenderness, her pity, her generosity ; 
and he tried to believe that he rejoiced ; that it would have been 
an additional pang to tliink he had ruffled the serenity of her 
heart. “ But 1,” he exclaimed — I will love her for ever, and 
substitute this exquisite reaJtty for all my unsatisfying dreams.’^ 
This love, however, must be chenshed in secret; for it would 
be a crime to iinpai*t it. They were about to be separated for 
ever ; she to return to the worfii, doubtless to marry ; and he to 
remain in his prison alone with Picciola, and her memoiy- He 
tried to assume coldness of manner, but his haggard countenance 
betrayed him; while Teresa, equally conscious and equally 
generous, vidlling to endure all, so that his peace of mind were 
not injured, assumed a gaiety of manner that ill accorded with 
the scene. Modesty ana timidity, also, conspired to make her 
conceal her emotions. Yet there are moments when the heart 
will speak its language without control ; and .that of their part- 
ing was one. But few and broken ejaculations were heard, 
though Teresa’s hist words were, stretching out her arms to 
the mailt, I call Picciola fur my witness I ” 

Happiness must be tasted and lost to appreciated and so 
Chamey felt. Never had he so appreciated the fathei‘’s wisdom 
and the daughter’s excellence, as now that they were no longer 
beside him. Yet memory was sweet, and his former demon of 
fhmight w'^as exorcised for ever. 

One day, M'hen Chamey least expected it, the doors of his 
prison were thrown open. Tlie persons who had been appointed 
to examine the handlierchiefs had carried them to the emperor. 
After looking at them for a while, he exclaimed scorafully. 

This (’barney is a fool, but no longer a dangerous one ; be 
may make an excellent botanist, but I have no fear of another 
conspiracy.” At Josephine’s intreaty his pardon was granted. 

And now it was Charaey’s turn to quit the gloomy fortress 
of Pcnestrelle, but not alone. No ; Picciola, transplanted into 
a larg(' box, w' as carried aw’^ay in triumph, Picciola, to wdiom 
lie owed every happiness; l^icciola, who had sa'^’ed him from 
madness, w'ho had taught liiru the consolations of belief ; I*icciola, 
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to whom he was indebt^ for friendship and lore ; Picciolay who 
had restored him to liberty ! 

Now, too, Ludovic, stifling* his emotion, extended his wugh 
hand to the count, his Jrima; for he was no longer the jailer. 
Charoej shook it with emotion, exclaiming, “we shall meet 
again.^ “ God bless you ! Adieu, Count ! adieu, Picciola P' 

Six months afi)erwards, a splendid caiTiage st<mped at the state* 
prison of Fenesti'elle. A traveller descended!, and asked for 
Xiudovic Bitti. A lady leant upon his am ; they were the Count 
and Countess Charney. Once again they visited the pi-is^ 
chamber. Of all the sentences o? despair and unbelief which 
had soiled its white walls, only one remained. It ran thus : — 
Scienc^wit, beauty, youth, and fortune, cannot confer happi- 
ness P' • T^esa, added — “ Without love I” 

Clmmey came to request Ludovic to attend a fete which he 
designed to give at the christening of his fii‘8t cliild, whose birth 
was expected towards the close of that year ; and to beseech that 
he would quit Fenestrelle for ever, and take up his abode with 
him- The jailer inquired after Picciola, and learned that she 
was placed close to the count’s private study, that he watered 
and tended her himself^ and forbade a sei^ant to touch her. 

Ludovic am^ed at the count’s splendid chateau a few days 
before the christening. Almost the first thought of the honest 
fellow was to visit his old friend the prison-flower; but, alas! amid 
the emotions of love and happiness which had ushered the yet 
more dearly loved one into the world, Picciola had been forgott^ 
and was now fading to decay. Her mission had been happily 
fulfilled. 




LIFE IN THE BUSH. 

BY A luABY. 

INTRODUCTION— GOING TO SBTTLEMBNT, 

8 HE wilds of Australia jpres^^nt at this time some strange 
scenes. Persons of an charactei’S, and every variety 
of previous habits, ai^e there jdanting themselves m 
sheep-funnel’s, each family being generally placed, in 
rude hut in the centre of its ‘‘run,” or sheep-walk, 
at less than five miles’ distance from another. Thus 
erred all at once from parlour life in this countrj", per- 
rom some leamed or elegant profession, into a primeval 
solitude, and left to their own resources, a change of life and 
occupation is induced such as we have no experience of in civi- 
lised climes. Young men who once figui'ed here in quadidlle 
parties, are there seen driving cars and m^ays, or milking cows ; 
while ladies, who once presided over a refined hospitality in 
some better part of a British city, ai’e, in “ the bush,” fain to 
cc>ok victuals for their husband and his shepherds. Occasional 
adventures with the savage Aborigines streak the homeliness 
of the picture with sometmng like the hues of romance. But 
all is not hardship and vexation. Labour and exposure in that 
country are attended with an excitement which prevents any- 
thing like low spirits, and, joined to the fine climate, tend to 
keep up a tone of health which few in civilised life ever enjoy. 
Then there is no ^'^e of fashionable neighbour to look pityin^r 
or ^uizzingiy on the mean details of the mud-house and the me 
which passes within it.* Above all, the star of hope is present, 
instructing how to bear with the present for the sake of the 
future. It is readily to be supposed that a picture of tliis strange 
No. 8. ' 1 
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Najiny foIloi¥€d behind, accompanied by oM Billy, who had a 
wonderfully long beard. The countiy seemed veiy scrubby and 
barren, and the trees so dai*k and ugly, that 1 was disappointed 
in the appearance of them. I expected to see beautinil large 
trees, but I saw none to compare with the trees of my owm coun- 
try. My husband told me to*have patience till I went farther 
up the country ; but, after being three years in it, I am still of 
the same opinion. 

We g'ot to Mrs Pisher’s about seven o’clock ; she received us 
very cordially. We found tea awaiting us, and I there tasted 
damper for the first time, I liked it very much : it is like bread, 
hut closer and heavilb*. I said to Mrs Fisher that she must think 
we had taken a great liberty in coming in such force upon her ; 
but she did not at all seem to think so. She said she was quite 
accustomed to have many gentlemen visitois, but she never had 
had a lady befoi^. I couM not at all fancy how she would 
manage in regard to giving us beds ; however, she soon disposed 
of us easily. A^bed was made up for me, little Agnes, and 
her m^, on the parlour floor, and all the gentlemen were sent 
to the wool-shed, to sleep as they best could : fifteen slept in it 
that night. A few of them had blankets or rugs, but most of 
them* had nothing. 

In the morning I asked my husband how he had slept ; he 
said, never better. We remained a week here. Next aav we 
saw some of the natives ; they are very ugly and dirty. Some 
of them wore skins sewed together, and thrown over their 
shoulders ; a few of them had some old clothes given them by 
the settlers ; and some were naked. Thfy kept peeping in at the 
windows to see us, and were always hanging about the huts. 
Mrs Fisher called them civilised natives, and said they were 
always about the place. One day 1 went out to walk with little 
Agues in the busn. I was keeping a good look-out for snakes, 
and was just stepping over what I fancied, by a slight glance, to 
be a burnt log of wood, but a second look showed me my mistake ; 
it was a native lying on the grass, grinning in my face with his 
large white teeth. 1 was rather afraid, but he looked very good- 
tempered, and laughed. He seemed too lazy to move, so 1 gave 
him a nod, and w^ked on, well pleased he did not think it 
necessaiy to accompany me home. My servant Mary was very 
much afraid of the natives. She would scarcely mov^ out of*'the 
hut, and was always crying and wishing herself at home. She 
said she was determined to make her husband send her home 
with the first money he made. She wondered why I did not 
think as she did. She "would take comfort from no one, and was 
quite sure she would be killed by the wild natives when she got 
up tlie countiy. 

The township of Geelong consisted of three buildings, all of 
tfiein stores, wnere everything was sold at a most extravagant 
profit. On Sunday, we went to church in Mr. Fisher’s wool- 
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shed, and had a sem^n, fr^ a ^^eslejaa, WNdonaxy. Hie wife 
cominenced the psai^ ;toi3t6S* ' \ ... 

We had fixed to WP jonpney up, the corotry^ and 

gentlemen had gone to fS'eelqz^ to load the draja* 1 waiteArjinr 
Siem in Mr Fisher’s hut^ when in a moment it got! <|mte 
the wind roared most tremendously. It was the most awfid 
1 ever witnesised : we were afraid to move. The ^orm passed 
over in about ten minutes ; but many a tree had been tom up by 
the roots during that time. When the gentlemen came with tlTe 
drays, they were so covered with dust, that I could scai'ceiy tell 
one from ti^ other. Some of them had been knocked dowm oy 
the tornado, 'and one of the drays blown over. It was now too 
late for us to begin our journey, so w'e remained another night at 
Mr Fisher’s, ana startea early in the morning. On this occasion 
we had much difficulty in getting the horses to start : they were 
ill biul ^ in . and many times they stopped on the road, so that 
we had often to take some of the bullocks out of the other drays 
to pull them on again. We travelled the first day thir^miles, 
cjuarterin^ for the night at Mr Sutherland’s hut, wdiich hIPkindly 
gave up tor om* accommodation. Next day we had to rest^thc 
bullocks, so we walked over to Mr RusselFs station, about tlu’ee 
miles distant, and remained theiHi a night. In the evening’ we 
went to see a meeting of the natives, or a ooroh&r^^ as they call 
it. About a hundred natives were assembled. They had about 
twenty large fires lighted, around which were seated the w'omen 
and children. The men had painted themselves, according to 
their own fancy, with red antt w^hite earth. They had bones, 
and bits of stones, and emu’s feathers, tied on tlieir hair, and 
branches of trees tied on their ankles, which made a rushing 
noise when they danced. Their appeaiunce was very wild, and 
when they danced, their gestures and attitudes w'ere equally so. 
One old man stood before the dancers, and kept repeating some 
words very fast in a kind of time, wliilst he wjat together two 
sticks. The women never dance ; their employment is to keep 
the fires burning bright ] and some of them were beating sticks, 
and declaiming in concert with the old man. The natives, when 
clone w'ith their corobeiy, were very anxious that we white people 
would show them how w’e coroberied ; so w’e persuaded Mr Yuille 
to dance for them, which he did^ and ^so recited a piece of poetry, 
using a gveat many gestures. The natives w’atched him most 
attentively, and seemed highly pleased. After giving the natives 
some white money, and bidding them good night, we returned to 
Mr Russell’s hut. 

Next morning our bullocks were lost — a very common occur- 
rence, it being impossible to tie them, as in that case they w ould 
not feed; and unless one lias a veiy good bullock-driver wJio will 
watch them, it generally takes several hours to find them in the 
morning. Numbers of ntatives came this forenoon to see us. They 
examined my dress very attentively, and asked the name of 
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everything, which they tried to repeat after me. They WCTe 
much amused with my little Agnes, and she was as much pleased 
with them. I wondered what her grandmamma would have 
thought, could she have seen her in the midst of a group of 
savages, and the life of the party. Whenever Agnes spoke, they 
aU laughed aloud, and tried to imitate her voice ; and litke^ncki^- 
mmy le^ra^s dress was well examined. I put a little night- 
cap on a native baby, with which its mother was much 
pleased, and many a little black head was thrust out for one 
also. 

I now begun to be a little dismsted and astonished at the dirty 
and uncomfortable way in v 3 iich the settlers lived. They 
seemed quite at the mercy of their hut-keepers, eating what was 
placed before them out of dirty tin plates, and using a knife and 
fork if one could be found. Sometimes the hut-keepers w^ould 
cook the mutton in no way but as chops ; some of tbera would 
only boil it, and some roast it, just as they liked ; and although 
the masters were constantly complaining of the sameness, still it 
never seemed to enter their heads to m^e their seivants change 
the manner of cooking ; but the truth was, they were afraid to 
^eak, in case the hut-keeper would be offended and loin away. 
The principal drink of the settlers is tea, which they take at every 
meal, and indeed all tlve day. In many huts the tea-pot is always 
at the fire ; and if a stranger come in, the first thing he does is 
to help himself to a panikin of tea. We had neither milk nor 
butter at any station we were at ; nothing but mutton, tea, and 
damper, three times a-day. Every meal was alike from one week 
to another, and from yearns end to year's end. I was so sick of 
it, I could sc»arcely eat anything. 

Next day we had our bullocks i*eady in good time, as we had 
a long journey before us 5 at least we hoped to g-et J2aija,g‘ood way. 
The heat this day w as very intense, and we had no shade. I 
could scarcely bear it ; and before evening we had drunk all the 
water we had brought with us. I thought I should have died of 
thirst ; and we were all suffering alike. Poor little Agnes cried 
much; at last we got her. to sleep and forget her wants. My 
husband was driving one of the drays, and was so thirsty, that 
when we came to a muddy hole of water on the path, which the 
dray had passed through, he lay down on the ground and drank 
heartily. One of v^ar party, who knew something of the roads, 
told us we were ne.ar water-holes, which raised our spirits. At 
last we came to them, and both people and animals took many a 
long drink, although the water was bad, and quite bitter from 
the reeds which grew in it. We filled our cask, and continued 
our journey a few miles farther, to a place where we were to 
sleep hi the bush. When we got out of the dray, one of the little 
kittens could not be seen; But on a nearer inspection, it was 
found squeezed flat on the seat where our servant Mary had 
sat : it looked as if it had gone thi’ough a mangle. Poor Mary 
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much ilistressed and annojed by the geztHemen telling her 
she must be an awful weight. 

We had soon lig’hted a hre at the foot of a tree, and put on a 
huge pot of water to boU : when it did boH, two or three handfuls 
of tea wei*e put into it, and some sugar. One of tiie men made 
some thidc cakes of dour and water, and fried them in grease. 
We had also some chops cooked, which we ail enjoyed, as we 
had not stopped to eat anything on the road. The tea was not 
poured out ; every one dipped his panikin into the |)0t, and helped 
himself. Mery, Agnes, and I, had a bed made with come blaiikets 
under the dray, and all the others slept round the fire, taking by 
turn the duty of watching the bullocks. Before going to rest, 
the bullock-driver made a large damper, which he hr& in the 
ashes, for our pr^sion next day. 

We got up at daybreaik, iiad breakfast, and went on again, 
and travellea through a forest on fire for forty miles. I was 
often afraid the burning trees would fall upon us ; and we had 
sometimes to make a new path for ourselves, from the old tracks 
being blocked up by fallen timber. The fires in the bush are 
often the woi‘k oi the natives, to frighten away the white men ; 
and sometimes of the shepherd, to make the grass sprout afresh. 
A oondagration not unfrequently happens from some one shaking 
out a t<H)acco-pipe (for every one smokes) ; and at this season 
the grass is so dry mat it soon catches fire. 

■W^ rested for two hours and cooked some dinner, chiefly that 
our bullocks might feed and rest during the heat of the dav. 
Mr Yuille and I made some fitters of flour and water. I thougnt 
them the best things I had ever ate. The Scotch clergyman 
from Melbourne passed us on the road. He rebuked our Imllock- 
driver for swearing at his bullocks ; but the man told him that 
no one ever yet drove bullocks without swearing; it was* the 
only way to make them go. We lost a very fine kangaroo dog 
by one of the drays falling back upon it. 

This night we slept at Mr Anderson’s hut. He w^as from home, 
hut had an old woman as hut-keeper, who made us as comfort- 
able as she could ; hut it w'^as a cold night, and the wind whistled 
very keenly through a door made of rushes. This was one of the 
most neatly-kept huts 1 saw, and the owner of it one of the few 
gentlemen who kept himself alw^s neat and cleaxi in theitiuah. 

Next day we went over to Mr Yuiile’s station, where It re- 
iriained six weeks, until our own hut was put up : the gent^oeien 
kindly gave up their sleeping apartment to me. While lijil Mr 
Yuille’s station, I gathered a great many mushrooms, the finest 
I ever saw. I had fortunately a bundle of spices in my trunk, 
and I made a good supply of ketchup, both for Mr YujiIIe, and 
to take to our own station. 

I felt distressed to see so much waste and extravagance amongst 
the servants. Many a large piece of mutton I have seen 
thrown from the hut door that might have served a large family 
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for dmxier: and unfortunately there is mo . rmedy for tins* If 
the mastei's were to take notice of it, it would only make them 
worse, or else they would run away, or, as they it, hdt, I 
saw plainly that there would be neither comfort nor economy to 
masters so long as the country was so ill provided with ser- 
vants ; l^y were the masters ; they had the impudence always 
to keen in their own hut the best pieces of the meal^ and send 
into tneir masters the inferior bite. I was sorry my servant 
Mary should have so bad an example, but hoped that she had 
too much ^ood sense to follow it, as she appeared as inuc^ 
shocked at it aa myself. • 

1 was glad when my husband came to take us to our own 
station, wmch was about thirty miles farther up the countiy. 
Part of the country we passed through was tie most beautiml 
I ever saw, while other portions,wei*e very cold and bleak. We 
stopped at one or two nuts, and had mutton, tea, and damper 
at each of them. We passed an immense salt lake, which is 
gradually drying up : its circumference is forty miles. Many 
lakes, both aadt and fresh, have dried up lately. The natives say 
it is the white people coming that drives away the water : they 
say, “ Plenty mobeek long time, combarley wliite fellow, inobeek 
gigot” — in English, Plenty water for a longtime, but when 
tlie white people come, the water goes away.'* The natives have 
some strange ideas of death : they think, when they die, they go 
to Yan Diemen’s f4aBd, and come back white fellows. I know a 
young man who receives many a maternal embrace from an old 
black woman. She fancies he is her son, who died some time 
before : she saw him come back, and she calls him always by her 
son's name. They also believe in a good and evil spirit, and that 
fire will keep away the bad spirit; consequently, at night, when 
urgent business prompts them to move about, they always carry 
a fire-stick ; but they do not like moving in the d^k. 

When we passed the salt lake, the country began to improve. 
I thought we should never come to our own station, the bullocks 
travel so very slow'ly. At last Mr Thomson told me to look 
forw^ard as far as I could see : we were now at the end of a large 
plain or marsh. I looked, and saw our pretty little hut peeping 
through a cluster of trees. I cannot say how it was, but mjr 
heart beat with delight the first time 1 saw that place. I took 
it for a presentiment of good fortune ; and Mary, who had now 
got over her fear of the natives, seemed to participate in my feel- 
ings, for she said, It's a bonny place, and my j^eart warms to it." 


COMMENCEMENT OF BUSH LIFE — ^J.1UNT TO MELBOURNE. 

I now hoped that my travels were ended for some time. As 
^e approached the hut, my brother Robert came running to meet 
s, to my great joy, for 1 had not seen him for nearly two 
8 
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nEonths. When we arrired, we found my other brother busy 
making himself a bedstead. Our house was not nearly iinishea, 
as it had neither doors nor windows ; nor could we get these 
luxuries for some months, as many things more immediately 
necessary were yet to be done; but 1 did not mind it much— I 
was getting inured to these little inconveniences. Wcf had 
plenty of daylight in our hut, as it was built of slabs, or split 
ooar&, and every slab was about an inch apart from the next. 
We passed the winter in this way ; but it was never very cold 
except in the mornings and evenings : we were more annoyed 
by tne rain canning down the chimney and putting out ouir dre 
tnan by anything else. Our hut consisted of three apartments 
— a water-closet, our bedroom, and a store in the middle, which 
was afterwards converted into a bedroom for my brother; at 
first he slept in the sitting-room, until we built a detached store. 
Mary and her husband had a little turf hut, built a short way 
behind our hut, which was also used as a kitchen. 

It may seem strange, but I now felt veiy happy and con- 
tented. Although we had not many luxuries, we all enjoyed 
good health, and had plenty to keep us employed : we had no 
time to weary : the gentlemen were always busy building huts 
or fences. The first two years of a settler’s life Bi*e veiy busy 
€ines, so much is to be done in settling on a spot where the foot 
of a white man had never been before. I was the first white 
woman who had ever been so far up the country, I found Mary 
very ignorant in cooking ; however, in a short ^tue she managed 
pretty well ; she was always delighted when I taught her any 
new msh out of “ Meg Dods.” I did not know much of cooking 
myself^ but necessity makes one learn many things. We had 
many visitors, who "seemed often to <mjoy any little new dish 
we nad; it was a change from that everlasting mutton and 
damper, and many a receipt 1 gave away ; and to my great 
delight 1 got Mary to do as J liked, not as she liked. Sandy, 
our shepherd, generally came home in the evening loaded 
with wild ducks ; they were exceedingly good. We a&o some- 
times got wild g^se, turkeys, and swans — all £pod eating : they 
were a great saving to us, as well as very delightful food. In 
Melbourne, wild ducks sell at twenty shillings a-pair, and we 
sometimes had thirty in a week. We had no milk or butter, 
which 1 missed at first, but wo hoped some time soon to have a 
few cows : it is very difficult to drive cattle so far up, and w'e 
could get none near us. Our nearest neighbours were Messrs 
Donalds and Hamilton ; they were within four miles, and were 
pleasant neighbours : we often saw them. The Baillies were 
eight miles on our other side ; we also saw them* often, and liked 
them much. , 

When we had been in our hut about a week, a number of 
settlers happened to come from different parts of the countiy. 
Before it was d^rk, eight had assembled with the determination 
E a 
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of moasiiing all night of coiu^. I Mt much anxiety about 
giving them beds : but that was impossiUe, as we had only one 
spare mattress. 1 think th^ guessed my thoughts, for they 
told me never to think on giving them anything to on; 
that no one in this country ever thought of beds for visitor^ 
and that they would manage for themsdves. However, 1 
collected all the blankets, pea-jackets, and cloaks 1 could mid, 
and they all slept on the floor : 1 heam them very merry while 
i^p .±hftir beds. Every settler, when riding through the 
bush, carries either a kangaroo rug or a blanket fastened oeflaze 
him on his horse, so that, wherever he goes, he is^proviffed with 
his bed; and as it is not an uncommon circumstance for one to 
lose himself in the bush, and be obliged to sleep at the root of 
a tree, he then jflnds his mg or blark^ very useful. William 
Hamilton lost himself in the bush one night. It became dark, 
and he gave up hopes of reaching any station that ni^t, as he 
had not the least idea where he was. He fastened £is horse, 
and lay down at ihe root of a tree, far from being comfortable, 
as he had unfortunately no blanket, and, still worse, no tobacco, 
or the means of lighting a fire. It was a veiy cold night, and 
when daylight came, & got up covered with frost : he heard 
some do^ bark, and soon found out that he was not more than 
half a mile from Mr Baillle’s hut, where he might have passed a 
much more comfortable night ; but he was glad he had not to 
look long for a breakfast and a £re ; no one seems ever to catch 
cold from sleeping out at night. 

We were rather unfortunate in fi^uently losing our bullocks, 
which kept Our bullock-driver was very 

careless : his only work seemed to be finding his bullocks one 
day, and losing them the next : he was a melaneholy-looking 
little man, and went by the name of Dismal J amie.” Mary 
told me she was sure he had been a great man at home, he read 
BO beautifully, and knew so much ; but certainly he knew Htde 
about bullock-driving. At this time our dray was often a month 
away upon a journey to and from the settlement. Dismal 
Jamie” broke the neck of a beautiful bullock when he was 
yoking it up, and next trip he drowned another in a water-hole ; 
nut new settlers always meet with a few such accidents. Although 
bullocks often disappear, and wander far from home, I never 
heard of any one losing a bullock entirely: they*' are always 
found some time, though it may be months after they are missed, 
having in general gone back to the run th^ Were first put 
i:^n. 

Buying and selling are favourite amusements in the bush, 
more partitailoady if a new settler arrives. Every one wants to 
buy something of him; and, in general, aU bring so many 
'more clothes, &c. thafi they require, ‘that they are glad to 
dispose of them. 1 have seen some rather amusing scenes in 
this way. No one keep any money in the ; so a bill is 
10 
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generally gi^en on some store in town for whatever is bought- 
The old settlers would give an enormous price for good £rearms; 
indeed I used to think they would buy any thing- 

It is a beautii'ul sight to see a number of emus ruxming across 
a plain ; th^ run so ^ickly that a horse can, scarcely overtake 
them. 1 saw seven one day runmcross our ma^; but we could 
get none of them, as we had no horse at hand. Sometimes the 
natives run like the emu, to deceive the white people; they 
imitate them so wcH, that it is difficult, at a Stance, to know 
titiem from a flock of emus. Occasionally they take a fap^ to 
stand in such on attitude that you cannot, at a little distance, 
tell them from the burnt stump of a tree. I used often, when 
walking in the bush, to fancy a burht slnnm was a native, and 
made myself believe I saw him move. Mr Neven came one 
evening to our station ; he was in search of a new run, his old 
one at Boning Yong being too small for his increasing stock: 
he had his dray along with him, carrying provisions, so we 
gladly exchanged with him mutton for beef : it was a mutual 
oenent, as we had always mutton, and he had always beef. His 
bullock-driver uniformly took his little son with him, as he was as 
good as a native in flndmg the bullocks for him in the morning. 
5'he little boy was about seven years old. Little Agnes was m 
the servants’ hut when he arriv^, and she came Tunning to tell 
me to come and see the wee wee man in Mary’s hut ; ” she hiad 
been bq long separated from cliildren, that I s^pose she thought 
thei*e were none but herself in the world, loe little boy was 
veiy ill pleased with Agnes, cs she kept walking round him to 
examine him, asking him many questions, to which he made 
no reply ; till at last she said, “ Can no peak any T ” when he 
answei’ed — Yes,” and then sat down to take his supper, accom- 
panied by his tormentor, who was most hospitable m pressing 
the wee man to eat heaa*ti]y. I got a present of a quart-potful 
of butter from Mr Neven, which was a t^eftL wto us, as 

we had seen none since we came up the country : it^jsade us 
long to have some cows. We had now enclosed a little""gsd3ien, 
and Mr Thomson and James tasked themselves to dig up a little 
bit every day. The ground was very hard, being dug for the 
first time. We put in many seeds which we had mought from 
home, also some from Van Diemen’s Land, as we were told the 
home seedi? seldom grew. 

In the month of September 1 had to proceed to Melbourne, as 
I expected to be? contiaed, and. we were too for up to ask a 
medical man to come. I was much grieved at leaving my little 
girl; but Mary promised faithfully to take ga^t care of her. 
The weather was very misettled and rainy, and the roads veiy 
bad. 1 was in a dray, covered by a tarpauline, which made it 
very comfortable ; it wfes like a covered wagon ; and when we 
coiud not get to a station at which to sleep, 1 slept in the dray. 
My husband was with me, and read to me veiy often ; but we 
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2iad often to come out of ike drav, to allour it to be pulled out 
of a hole. 1 have seen the bulloeks pull it through a marsh 
when they were sinking to the knees every moment ; we were 
often in dread of Ike pole breaking. We received much kindness 
at every station we were at. We remained at Mr Beid’s hut 
two days^ as both I and the buRocks required rest. We always 
met with much kindness from Mr Beid : he is a most hospitable 
person ; and as he is much liked, his hut is generally well filled, 
although off the main track. At this time his hut was full of 
company ; but one room was prepared for us, and about twelve 
gentlemen slept in the other, ^ 

' I here met our friend Mr William Hamilton. As he came 
from the settlement, he brought all the news; but he gave us 
a sad account of the state of the rivers. He said he was sure 
we could not cross them — it was difficult for him to cross them 
three days before, and it had rained ever since, Mr Rmd sent 
'off a man on horseback to see the river : he did not bring back 
a favourable account ; but I was determined to try it. Mr Reid 
and several gentlemen went with us to help ns over our diffi* 
culty. We crossed one river without much difficulty, though 
the water was so deep that both biillocks and horses had to 
awim ; but when we came to the neyt river, the ‘‘ Marable,'^ it 
“was so deep that we were at a loss how to ^^et ovgr. It was 
thought decidedly dangerous for me to remain m ibe dray while 
it was crossing. Many plans were talked of : at last it was fixed 
to fell a tree and lay it across, that 1 might walk over. But in 
looking about for one of a proper size and position, one was 
found lying across, which, from appearance, seemed to have 
been there for years : it was covered with green moss, and stood 
about twenty feet above the water : notches were cut in it for 
me to cHmb up and g^ive me a firm footing, and 1 walked over, 
holding Mr Beid’s hand. On landing, 1 received three cheers. 
Many thanks to Mr Reid and others for their kindness to me 
on that journey. husband was too nervous to help me across 
— lie thought his mot might slip. The gentlemen then went 
to see the dray across, while little Robert Scott and I lighted a 
fire at the root of a large tree, which we had in a cheeiful blaze 
before the gentlemen came. We then had tea in the usual hush 
fashion, in a large kettle ; it did not rsin, and we had a very 
merry tea-party. I retired to the dray soon after* tea. The 
gentlemen continued chatting round the fire for some time, 
and then laid themselves down to sleep, with their saddles at 
their heads, and their feet to the fire. 

We breakfasted at daybreak, and started again after taking 
leave of the gentlemen, except Mr Anderson, who was going to 
Melbourne: he rode on before to the settlement, to tell Mrs 
Scott (who expecte^d us at her house) that we were coming. Mrs 
Scott was a particular friend of my husband at home : she came 
out to meet us, and 1 really felt d^ghted to see her. 1 had not 
12 
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seen a lady for ei^bt months. Mrs Scott was escceedingly kind 
to me, and would not allow me to go to lodipngs, as* I had 
intended. Next day bcang Sunday, I went to uhurch—at least 
to the room whei*e the congregaticm met, as no church was yet 
built in Melbhome. The ladies in Melbourne seemed to consider 
me a kind of curiosity, from living so far up the 'eountiy, and all 
seemed to have a great di^ad of leading such a life, and were 
surprised whaa I said I liked it. 1 spent Monday evening at 
Mrs Denny^s, a Glasgow lady: but I really felt at a loss upon 
what subjects to converse wim ladies, as 1 had been so long 
accustomed onlv to gentlemen’s society; and in the bush, had 
heard little spoxen ot but sheep or cattle, horses, or of building 
huts. 

My little boy was bom four days after I came to Melbourne ; 
but my husband did not get down from the station for two 
months, as it was sheep-shearing time — a very busy time for 
the settlers. He came down with the wool in our own aoxd Mr 
Scott’s dray. Mr Clow christened our baby out of a basin which 
at one time belonged to the Barony church in Glasgow: it 
belonged to Mr Scott, whose grandfather had been minister of 
that ^urch, and he had got old basin when the church was 
I'epaired and a new one substituted. I met with much kindness 
and attention from the people in Melbourne, particularly Mrs 
Clow. Our dray was again covered with saplings and tarpauline, 
and Mrs Scott and her family went along with us as far as their 
own station. I could not persuade Mrs Scott to go on to our 
station to remain with us till her own hut was put up : she lived 
foi* many months in a tent. We were again much detained on 
the roads on account of r%in, which had rendered them extremely 
soft; but we got well over the rivers. We had to remain for two 
days and nights in the bush, for it mned so heavy that the 
bullocks could not travel: but by this time our party was in- 
creased by two drays belonging to auothei* settler, and we had 
often to join all the bullocks to pull each dray through the 
mai'shes and np the hilly ground. We had, at one time, ten 
pairs of bullocks in the heavy dray with luggage and provisions, 
and vre were in constant dread of the poles breaking. At last 
one of Mr Elm’s drays broke down, and had to be left in the 
bush, with a man to watch it, till a new pole could be got. I 
believe thtf man did not watch it long : he ran off to Melbourne, 
and left it to its fate. Mrs Scott, her little daughter and servant, 
and myself and baby, always slept in the dray, and Mr Scott and 
my husband under it. One morning 1 got into a little hut with 
the roof it was empty, and I thought I could wash and 

dress my baby more comfortably than in uie dray. I had not 
been long in the hut when we were surrounded by natives, all 
anxious to see vhat we were about. One or two of the women 
came into the hut, and touched the fiohmdnnij eoale^, as they 
called it : they seemed much amused at his different pieces ef 
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drejaeu and all tlk» little black pickaninziies tried to ci^ like bint. 
I .orioOm eT«r beard a Idack baby cry, and wben it does so, the 
Biotber has little patience with it, but gives it a good blow with 
her elbow to make it quiet. The women carry tJ^ir children at 
their backs in a basket or bag ; when they suckle them, they 

generally put their breast un^r their arm ; and I have seen them 
put it over Iheir shoulder. The natives whom we met here knew 
me. They said ^ey had seen me before, when 1 went up the. 
county with a leuhra; ^ough I did not recollect any 

of their faces. When a black woman has a second child before the 
drst can run about and take care of itself, it is said they eat the 
second one. 1 have been told this several times ; but am not 
certain if it is really the case, it is so very unnatural ; but it is 
well known they, are cannibals, and I know they will not submit 
to anything that troubles them. They are very lazy, particularly 
the men. They make their leubras go about all day to dig for 
maranong, or fmd other kinds of food for them, while they 
amuse tb^selves 1^ hangi^ about i^e. In the evening they 
meet at their mi^rni ; eat first, and whatever th^ choose 

to leave, the leubras and pickaninnies may eat aftersvard. Some- 
times a very affectionate cooley may now and then, while he is 
eating, ^irow a bit to his leubra, as we should do to a dog, for 
which kindness she is very grateful. Maranong is a root found 
in the ground: it is white, and shaped like a carrot, but the 
taste is more like a turnip. The leubras dig for it with long 
pointed sticks, which they always carry in their hands. I have 
often eaten maranong ; it is veiy good ; and I have put it in soup 
for want of better vegetables, before we had a garden. Vege- 
tables of all kinds now grow here mostu luxurianuy. We could 
have peas all the year round, exc<q)t in June. 

When we were within six miles of Mr Scott^s station, our pole 
broke : we got a dray from Mr Neven's station, a few miles off, 
and went in it to Mr Scott’s station, where my husband and I 
remained two days : we then took our leave, and went on to Mr 
Baillie’s station. Five miles from his but, our dray broke down 
again in crossmg a creek. 1 had no alternative but to walk to 
Mr Baillie’s, which I did not much like, as I was far from being 
strong : we left the dray in charge of our bullock-driver. My 
husband took out the bullocks, and drove them on to bring bacic' 
Mr Baillie’s dray to carry our ^ods and drag the dray. 1 carried 
the baby, and the way md not seem so long as 1 expected. We 
could see Mr Baillie^s huts for nearly a mSe before we came to 
them ; so I begged my husband to go on quickly, to send the 
bullocks far our dray before it got quite dark. I felt myself quite 
safe wlien in sight of the huts ; but before I got to them I had a 
sad fright : four or five great kangaroo dogs attacked me, almost 
pulled my baby out of my arms, and tore my dress to pieces : my 
cries w^.e heard at the hut, and my husband and two or three 
others soon came to my assistance. T was told the dogs were 
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oaIt in f«n, and would not bitis ; that they seldom saw a woman^ 
which made them tear mj Moines. X l^ught it was rath^ 
rou^h fun ; but I receivea no harm from them esccent a tom 
dress. My long' walk had given me an ap{»etitey and I enjoyed; 
my supper very much, and was amused by some of Mr G, Yuille’s 
eccentricities. We got home to our own station next day, after 
being eleven dsm on the road. My baby and mys^ were both 
very delicate when we left the settlement^ and 1 dreaded much 
either of us bdhg ill on the road ; but we hever bad a complaint 
from the day we entered the dray, although the weather was very 
had, and our dray sometimes wet through. Such a journey in 
Scotland would, I am sure, almost kill a strong person ; hut in 
Port Philip, so far from killing one, a little dehcate baby of two 
months old could stand it, ana gained more strength during that 
rough journey than he did during a month hemre Witih evciy 
comfort. X often thoi^ht of the words of Sterne — God temp^ 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’^ I found little Agnes at the hut in 
Maiy, in her oveivzeal, had fed her, and made h^ 
soTaTIESt I scarcely knew her, X sujmoee she thought the letter 
Agnes was the more I shotdd be pleas^ 


BBTXTnrr TO THE STATION — ^DAIBT MANAOBMENT — ^ANEODOTBS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

During my absence at Melbourne, everything had gone on 
well at the station; but I soon found that Mary had been 
managing as she chose too long to like being again under my 
contrSl. I found her almost totally changed. No one dared to 
find fault with her ; and so far^ifrom of any assistance to 
me, she became a great torment. The fmt act or rebeHion was 
her refusal to wash my baby’s clothes, on the plea that she was 
not engaged to do it ; so I had to do it myself : the next was, she 
would' not wash any one’s clotlies unless I cooked fbr two days. 
I wondered what her next demand would be ; but what could I 
do? — it would have been very difficult to get another woman- 
servant. 1 had so far t p hun^pr her, that 1 cooked one day in 
the week when she had to waim. She never helped me at all 
with the children ; although, as we had lately gfot a nerd of cattle, 
I had taken the management of the dairy upon myself — except, 
of course, milking the cows, which is done by men ; but my time 
was fully employed, and I often envied Maiy sitting quietly in 
her own hut and sewing her own work. I knew well why she 
behaved in this manner ; she wanted me to retain her as a nur- 
sery-maid only, and get a man as hut-keeper ; but wages were 
too high for. Us to do mat at this time. We could not get a man 
under £40 a-ycar and* his rations besides ; and provisions were 
now exorbitant in price. Flour could not be purchased under 
£80 per ton (formerly we got it for £26), and every other thing 
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■was i p- t>rcro oi*tiop. This advapoe of prices pressed . very ha»d 
upop'^^S? smlers^ so that wc detenPiped to have no unnecessary 
expense at the station ; and I really liked man^ng the dairy, 
alwough it was sometimes too much for me. If my Dahr would 
not sleep when 1 wanted him, I sometimes laid him on the gross 
and let; him roll about while I was in the dai^; and when he 
tired of that, I put him in a basket and hung him at my side, as 
1 had seen the native women do. 

We were now milking twenty cows, and we sent a great deal 
both of butter and cheese to market : for the butter we got 2s. 2d* 
per pound, and fbr the cheese Is. 8d. Our cheese was the best that 
had gone to market, but there was no great demand for it ; but if 
so, a cheese daily would pay well, even at a shilling per pound ; 
and 1 should suppose that, as the population increases, there will 
be a greater demand. We had a ready sale for butter, and con- 
tracted with a person to give him butter all the year at 2s. 2d. per 
pound. With much persuasion I got my brother to bring home 
some pigs. He semea to have a great dislike to them ^ but I could 
not bear to pour out so much skim milk on the ground every day. 
Our pigs got on well, and fattened on the milk and whey, and 
made an agreeable chan^ in our diet. In very hot weather I 
made cheese when I could get rennet, as the milk did not keep 
well : our dairy was too small, and not cool enough. In thundery 
weather 1 haa occasionally to give all to the pigs. I have seen, 
when a sheep was killed in thunderjr weather*, the whole carcase 
get quite black in a few hours, and become useless : we found it 
very di;fficult to keep meat in any way in summer. W(3 had it 
killed always after sunset, and then cut up and salted early next 
morning, and put into a cask under ground. 1 had made a good 
supply of mutton hams, which wiere found useful in hot weather j 
and our dairy was a glltat comfort and saving to us, as we could 
use the milk, prepared in many ways, instead of meat. The 
shepherds were also fond of it. We gave them no butter except 
on the churning day, on whiph occasion I sent them some lor 
tea, which was a great treat. 

Bad servants were now our chief annoyance ; and it seemed 
of no use being at the expense of bringing good ones from home, 
for they soon get corrupted : but I must make an 'exception in 
favour of Mrs Clerk, the servant of Messrs Donald and Hamilton, 
who was the best serv*«it 'I ever saw : she was always ^eat h^ 
self, and kept everything heat and comfortable about the hut, 
and never grudged hard work : she was invaluable to her masters* 
We all went over one day to dine at Messrs Donald and Hamil- 
ton’s ; it was the only visit I ever paid in the bush, although I 
had many invitations. I of course took the children with me : 
we enjoyed ourselves very much, and remained all next day. Mrs 
Clerk joined her persuasions for us to do so, and told us we had 
not seen half the good things she could make : she spared no 
pains to make us comfortable, and went through her work both 
16 
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quickly and well, besides nursing my little boy. After this visits 
I bad many invitations to visit the neighbours round ; which I 
should have liked very wdl, but I hafCtnajpuch to detain m 
at home. 

At this time we had a very troublesome old shepherd, who waa 
continually letting his sheep go astray. One moaning, wh^ my 
brpther was counting them over, ninety-^two wei^e missing. Th« 
shepherd could give no account of them, but that the day helbre 
the flock had dmded, and he fancied he had collected wem 
again. My brother James took a hurried breakfast, and went' 
with two of our men on horseback to endeavour to track them : 
they returned in the evening without having seen anything of 
them : but James determinea to go off again early next morning, 
and, if necessary, remain out several days. One of the men 
returned in two days, and brought us intelligence that they had 
found the sheep-track beyond Mr Campbell’s station, which was 
fifteen miles distant. The man returned to tiy and get a fresh 
horse from some of the neighbours, but we could not get one for 
two days. He brought home an emu across his horse, which he 
Lad run down. He told us that my brother was out with several 
gentlemen, and they had a native boy with them who was famoua 
for tracking, but who seemed sadly a&*aid of going among a 
hostile tribe of natives, and therefore was of little use. Our own. 
man Sandy, whom we had brought from home, was a good 
tracker, and could see a mark when no one else could : he had 
tracked the sheep for nearly a mile on his hands and knees, the 
marks being too faint to be seen when walkiisg or riding. Mr 
Alexander and Mr Colin Campbell were exceedingly kind in 
their assistance to my brother, and werq put^S^ith him for several 
days. At last, after fourteen days’ riding, the sheep were found 
a hundred and forty miles fi*om our station. My brother and 
his friends had almost given up thoughts of looking any longer 
for them ; but they rode on about a mile faither, when they saw 
them in a hollow, surrounded by about a hundred natives. The 
men had all hid themselves, having seen the paity coming, and 
left the w-omen and children, who ran' about chattering and 
hiding behind the rocks. The party rode down among them, and 
a singular scene met their view. The ground was strewed with 
heads of sheep and bits of mutton, and some of the sheep were as 
well cut up as if done by an English butcher ; the skins were 
pegged out on tlie groimd, and the fat collectea in little twine 
bags, which the women make of the bark of a tree. Fifty live 
sheep were enclosed within a bHlish fence ( J ames said it W'as the 
best brush fence he hod seen in the country), but they were very 
thin, the natives being too lazy to take them out to feed. ITiey 
were killing and eating them up as fast as they could. The 
gentlemen lighted a gpod fire by which to watch the sheep all 
night ; but uiey durst not sit wiwin the glare of it, for fear of 
the natives taking aim at them^ as they knew they were among 
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tk« TodcA, and veiy likdy watehinn thern^ altliougib they did not 
aho'vr tliemselves. The party slept uttle that in^ht : they cooked 
and alB some of the mhtton ; and the little native hoy they had 
to track for them, although in great fear of the other natives, 
devoared nearly a whole leg. They started early next morning, 
dming the sheep before them, and loaded with spears, toma- 
hawks, waddies, and baskets which they had taken m>m the 
natives. The native boy mounted a horse, saying he would not 
walk a step ; but as he mounted, be slipped off again, and the 
horse started on ; the little fellow caught hold of the tail, and 
allowed himself to be dragged on till be got a good firm hold, 
and then sprung on the horse’s back. James said lie never saw 
a cleverer piece of agility in a circus. On their way home they 
killed an emu; but they could not carry it with them, being 
already well lo^ed. When James and our shepherd Sandy came 
near our hut, they idred ofP their pistols to let us know they had 
found the sheep ; but we did not understand the signal, and I 
was 'very much ^ghtened. We at home had been living in 
great sdixie^ while mv brother was away. I was at the station 
with only Mary and tne children through the day, and our com- 
fort was not much increased at night by knowing that the two 
old shepherds were at home. We had seen, two days before, seven 
wild natives run past our hut at a little distance, all naked, which 
gave us a great fright : I thought Mary was going into a fit. I 
got my pistol, which 1 had hanging in my room, loaded ; Mary 
uien went for hers, and we walked up and down before the hut 
for about an hour. My husband was at the settlement during 
all the anxious time we had had at the station, and he beam 
nothing of our loss of sheep until his return home. 

Besims the occasional frights of this kind from natives, with 
whom it was no easy matter to be on good terms, we w^e at 
times troubled with wild dogs, which proved a very serious annoy- 
ance. These animals generally discovered themselves when th^ 
came by setting up a most piteous howl, which was the signal 
for sallying out in pursuit of them ; for, if let alone, they would 
make no small havoc with the live stock. They seldom escaped. 
One of our sheep dogs had a most inveterate hatred to them, and 
he always tracked &em, and often killed one of them without 
assistance, although they are very tenacious of life. They are 
more like a fox than % dog; are of a reddish-brown, apd have a 
very thick bushy tail. When one is killed, the tail is cut otf as 
a trophy, and hung up in the hut ; the shepherds generally get 
five shillings from their mastdfefqr every wild dog they kill. 
My husband saw a wild dog which was supposed to be dead: its 
tail was out off, and in a few minutes it got up and began to fight 
again with the dogs ; but it was sooit overcome. 

Australia, fks is well known, possesses many beautiful birds, and 
of these we seldom wantea visitors, particularly parrots and 
cockatoos ; but I never heard any sweet-singing bird, such as the 
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larks and Mackbied^ of Scotland, and tkis 1 thought a great draw- 
back on their elegance of plumage. Some of the hurds uttered 
very strange sotinds, as if speaking. I hem?d one every morning 
sav — Eight o'clock,” and “ Get up, get up another.uaed to 
call out — All iuty ad fat : ” and another was coi^tinualLy sayii^ 
— « Potato, potato,” which always put us in mind of our loss in 
having noUe, nor any other vegetables st all. Parrots are very 
good eating ; many a parrot-pie we had. The white parrots are, 
I think, the best ; nez^ the white cockatoo. 

I now come to the yw 184^. Provisions at this time became 
vezy high in price. I^our, as 1 have mentioned, was £80 a ton,, 
and it was scarcely to be had in a good condition; tea, £10 a 
chest ; sugar, 6d. a pound ; meat, butter,, and cheese^ were, unfor- 
tunately &T the farmers, the onlv things wJ^ch fefl m price. We 
could now get only Is. lOd. for nutter^ and Is. for dhe^. 

Our station had now a great look oi comfort about it. We had 
plastered the outside of our hut with mud, which made it quite 
close: we had windows and good doqr^ and a little flower- 
garden enclosed in front : we had good hs^for our ser- 

vants, a new store, a large dairy under gseaxid^ a now wool-shed, 
and had two large paddocks for wheat, potatoes, and we had 
now plenty of vegetables. We had also ]^t up a larger stack- 
yard, as our cattle were increasing, and a large covert shed for 
the calves at night ; also to milk in. About five miles from the 
home station, we had formed an out-stsition for the she^, which 
secured to us a large tract of land, as no new' settl^ can come 
within three miles of a station. Every one thought highly of our 
station ; and we were well off for water, having several large 
water fwles (as they are always called here, but at home we should 
call them lakes or large , ponds) ; and when the rains come on, 
these ponds are joined together in a river, which comes down 
very rapidly. We often h«l a river running past our huts, where 
a few minutes before 1 had walked over on dry land. An im- 
mense number of ducks and geese came down with the water : 1 
have seen our man Sandy kiu seven or eight at a shot just oppo- 
site the huts. We had had a good many visits from the natives 
lately. They were much encouraged at Mr Baillie's station, and 
we began not to turn them away so quickly as we used to do ; 
but we never edlowed them to sleep at the station, except one big 
boy^ “Toi^” whom we had determined to keep if he would 
remain, thn^ing he m^ght be useful in finding stray c^attle or 
sheep. Tom was very hissv ; Imt he was always obliged to chop 
wood or do some wo^, else he got nothlz^ to eat ; which we 
found to be the only way to make the natives active. 

In some of the freri^>water ponds there are found immense 
quantities of mussels, which the native women dive for. We 
often saw numbers of shrils lying in heaps where the blacks had 
been eating them. They are afeo fond of a large grub found 
generally in the cherry and honeysuckle tree : they can tell, by 
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ksocktog the tree with a stick, if auy ^ubs are in it. When 
they knock the tree, they put their eai* close to listen, and they 
open it with a tom^awic at the very spot the grubs are to be 
found. It is a large white grub, with a black head. I know a 
gentleihan who was tempt^ to taste them from seeing the 
natives enjoy them so much, and he said they were very good, 
and often ate them afterwards. Manna falls very abundantly 
from the gnm^rees at certain seasons of the year. 1 think it 
was in March I gathered some. It is very good, and tastes like 
almond biscuits. It is only to be procured early in the morning, 
as it disappears soon after suniase. We sometimes eome 
skins of the opossum and dying-squin^el, or tuan, from the 
natives. It was a good excuse for them to come to the station. 
I paid them with a piece of dress, and they were veiy fond of 
getting a red pocket handkerchief to tie round their neclbs. 

MODE OF LIVING — BEMOVAL TO MELBOUBNE. 

■j- 

AVe were visited one day hy a very large party of natives ; I 
am sure there were a hundred of them. I happened to be alone 
in the hut. Some of the men came into it, and examined all they 
saw very attentively, especially the pictures we had hanging on 
. the walls. They were much t^en with a likeness of my momer, 
and laughed heartily at 'sdiffe black prtJfilea; they said they were 

black Jeubras.” I told them to leave the hut, but they would 
not ; and one, a very tall fellow, took the liberty of sitting down 
beside me on the sofa. 1 did not much like being alone with 
these gentry, so I ruse to go to the door to call some one, but iny 
tall friend took hold of my arm and made me sit down again ; on 
which 1 cried out sufficiently loud to alarm my husband, who 
was building a hut behind. He came in and turned them all out ; 
but they still kept hanging about the station for some time. My 
husband took his gun and shot some white pan»ots, which wei'e 
f ying in an immense dock overhead. Some of the natives ran 
and picked them up, and thrust them into some hot ashes, where 
they had lighted a fire, without even taking the feathers off. 
They were soon cooked in this way, and I believe ate yn^y well. 
I had often seen black Tom cook parrots and cockatoos in this 
manner. The natives will eat anything that comes in their way. 
I saw a woman take a piece of sheep-skin, singe the w6ol off, and 
then begin to eat it, giving her baby a piece of it also. Much to> 
my surprise, they actually ate a large piece of the skin. All these 
natives left us before sun-down, and went to Mr Baillie’s, where 
they were always allowed to remain as long as they chose. He 
was too kind to them, and gave them great encouragement in 
his own hut. We always expected to hear of some mischief 
there. At last one of them threw a spear at the groom, which 
stuck in his arm ; it gave him great pain, and he went to the 
settlement to consult a doctor. In many instances the undue 
so 
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severities of the settlers lead to repnsals &om tke natives, wize 
are apt to inflict vengeance in a ve^ indiscriminate manner. 

At this time 1 h^ a pleasant visit from Mrs GKbson and her 
brother ; they were on thdr way to a new station about fifteen 
miles beyond us. I was delighted ^have the privilege of talking 
to a lady again : it was more than Nyear since I hid seen one ; 
and my little girl had not words to express her delight and asto- 
nishment. The sight of a white leubra,” as she called her, 
seemed ibr a time to take away her speech ; but she soon began 
to question her very closely as to where she came from, and 
whether there were any more like her in her country. I am 
sure Agnes dreamed of her all night, for she often spoke of the 
beautiful lady in her sleep ; and the moment she was diossed in 
the morning, she went to look again at her. Mi's Gibson was 
much aigpised at Agnes’s admiration. 1 did all I could to per- 
suade her to remain some time with us, and allow her^brother to 
go on, and have some place comfortable for her to go to ; but she 
would not. Some time after this Mrs Gibson’s courage was well 
tried. She had occasion to go a journey on horseback, and not 
knowing the road, she took a native with her as guide. When 
they were at some distance from home, the man wanted her to 
dismount, and indeed tried to pull her oif her horse. He did 
not know she had a pistol with ner ; but she pulled out one and 
presented it at him, telling him that unless he walked on before 
the horse, and showed her the proper way to go, she would shoot 
him. Had she appeared at all afi*aid, most likely he would have 
killed her ; but her courage saved her, and she arrived safely at 
her journey’s end. 

When all the gentlemen were from home, one of the shepherds 
came to my hut door to tell me that, in counting over his sheep, 
as they came out of the yard, he missed twenty-five. He was a 
stupid old man, so I asked the stock-keeper to get his horse and 
ride over the run ; but he proposed driving the sdieep over the 
same ground they had gone the previous day, in hope that tiie 
lost ones might join the flock. This was done ; and when the 
sheep were again put into the yard, they wei'e found all- right. 
We had many alarms about losing sheep ; but, except the &ae 
they were taken by the natives, we always found uiem. One 
night it had become dark, and there was no appearance of Ihe 
sheep coming home. At last the shepherd arrived in a gimt 
fright, and said be had lost all the sheep — he could tell noting 
about them. Eveiy one, except Agnes and I, went out imme- 
diately to look for them in dinerent directions. It came on a 
dreadful night of rain, thunder, and lightning, and was very 
dark : the men return^ one by one, and no sheep were to he 
seen. 1 was sitting in no very comfortable state in the hut, and 
at the door every five minutes, although it was ^ 
dark that I could not see a yard before me. Little Agnes w|8 in 
bed, as 1 thought fast asleep ; but she called to me, and said, if I 
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would allow lier to stand at tho window, aho would t^l ma wbm 
they wesre ooxnai^. I put her on a seat at the window, where 
sho had not stood long, listening very attentively, till she told 
me they would soon be here, for she heard them far away* I 
thought she was talking ^nsense, , as I could hear nol^iing, 
neither could any of the JKn ; but Agnes still said she heard 
them coming ; and she was right, for in a few minutes my hus- 
band .sent to me they were all safe in the yards. He and one 
of the men had found tlxem in a hollow about a mile from home^ 
hut our next alarm was for J ames, who was still absent. My 
husband fired ofP several pistols, that he .might know all were 
found if he was still looking for them ; and«we put a light in the 
window to guide him. .He came in about twelve o’^ock ; but 
would scarcdy own he had lost himself, although we knew very 
wen he had ; however, we all enjoyed our supper and a good 
blazing log-fire, and were very than^l we had the sheep sale. 

We often killed kangaroos ; th^ are very palatable, parti- 
cularly the tai}, which . makes excellent soup, much like wnat is 
called hare- 80 ?:^. Sfy^lpieud Willy Hamilton declared he never 
ate better soup at any ^&ner-party at home. I sometimes made 
cakes, which much admired by the visitors at our hut ; and 
It was a fixed rule always to have a large pudding on Sunday, 
as we were sure to have some of our neighbours with us to 
dinner. We had an old man who made so good a pudding, that 
we had it every Sunday for six months ; and many came to eat 
of this mess, the fame of which had spread far and wide. .We 
often gave the receipt for it : but no one made it so well as old 
Williams. 

' My husband or my brother read a sermon on Sunday ; indeed 
we kept up the form of a religious service as near as we could. 
Generally all our servants joined us ; but if they did not feel 
inclined of themselves to come, it was in vain to tiy to persuade 
them. I have sometimes seen our neighbours’ servants come 
in also. We had many letters from home, which were a gieat 
pleasure to us. We had also received a large box, containing a 
winning-wheel, and many very useful things, from my mother. 

would certainly have been pleased had she seen us unpack- 
ing it, and examining everythmg in it ; it made me think of 
days gone by, whei^ we were chil<&en, at the opening^of a New- 
Year’s box. I am sure we were quite as happy. J^e received 
soon after this a box of preserves, and some other articles, from 
tlie same kind hand, and they were highly valued, as we could 
get nothing of that kind at Fort Philip. Little or no fouit was 
yet to be met with in the colony; but in our garden we had 
some young gooseberry, currant, and raspberry bushes, from 
which we hoped soon to have some produce. We had also a row 
or two of strawberry plants. 

On New-Year’s aay 1841, some of our neighbours came to 
dum with us. I was very anxious to have eimer a wild goose 
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or turkey, Init none of tke sbepberds could see one to shoot ibr 
me, so 1 bad detemmed to have a parrot-j^ in^iead : but cot 
New-Year’s momingp, while we were at break£sst, two turkeys 
were seen dying over our hut, one of which was inozncdiately 
brought down. 1 must describe osJfNew-Y^tr’s ihmner, to show 
what good things we liad in the bi!^. We had kat&garoo-so^, 
roasted turl^ wdl stuifed, a boiled leg of mntton, a parrot-pie, 
potatoes, and green psas ; next, a plum-adding aiM strawb er ry- 
tart, with plen^ of cream. We dined at two o^elock, a mB 
dinner for us, as twelve is the general hour ; and at suj^mst tsr 
tea we had currant-boa, and a large bowl of curds ‘imd cream. 
We spent a very happy day, although it was exceedingly hot ? 
the thermometer was nearly 100 in the shade. Our ddends rode 
home to their own stations that evening.; it is very pleasant 
riding at night after a hot day. 

All the stations near us commenced their poultry-yards from 
our stock. We got 12s. and 15s. a-pair for hens, which was 
the Melbourne price. Had we been nearer town, we might have 
made a great deal by our poultry. £g^ are also very dear in 
town, sometimes 8a. and 10s. a-dozen. 1 was much annoyed by 
the hawks carrying off the young chickens. We lost a great 
many in this way, as we had not a proper house to put them 
into; but the gentlemen always promis^ to build one when 
they had nothing of more import4Mioe to do. l!hey rather 
sli^ited the poultry, although mey i^ere very glad to get the 
eggs to breakrast, as well as a nice fat fowl to dinner. We never 
fed the poultry ; they picked up for themselves, except when I 
now ana then threw them a little com to keep them about the 
huts. They roosted on a lar^ tree behind our hut, I was 
astonished to see how soon the nen begins to teach her chickens 
to roost. I have seen one take her chickens up to roost in the 
tree when they were little bigger than sparrows, and scarcely 
a feather in their wings. 1 used often to admire the hen^ 
patience in teaching her family to mount the tree ; it took her 
a long time every evening to get them all up, for many a tumble 
they had, and many times she flew up and down for their 
instruction ; but she seemed very happy and batisiled when she 
got them all under her on the branch. 

A melancholy accident happened at a station near us. A 
yotTng gentleman who had lately arrived in the colony went 
to pay a visit there. He jumped into a water-hole to bathe ; 
the hole was small but deep. Me was wsU warned of this ; but 
nothing would dissuade him from going in, and he was drowned 
before any assistance could be rendered. His body was not 
found for several days^ although the hole was dragged with 
chains ; but some natives were set to dive for it, and one of them 
brought the body up immediately, which was buried next day 
in a wood near tbe hut. Tlie Mineral was attended by seyer^ 
settlers in the neighbourhood, and the service for the dead was 
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retd W the gentleman whose gnest the deceased had been. A 
funeral in the bush is a very rare and a very impressive occur- 
rence. 1 only know of one other spot where a white man is 
tniTied ; it is the grave of a sheph^ who was speared by the 
natives some time ago, and jfjjp v^ey where he now lies is cdled 
the Murderer^fl Valley. l^iever passed through it without 
feeling a kind of horror. The grave is fenced in by a rough pjaling. 

In the bush no one is ever allowed to go from a hut without 
eating, or remaining all night, although an entire stranger. We 
were once sadly deceived by a man who walked into qur hut, and 
introduced himself as a new settler who had come to our neigh- 
bourhood. None of us were acquainted with him ; but we very 
soon saw he had not the manners of a gentleman, although he 
was perfectly at ease, spoke much of his large herds of cattle, 
and tlie difficulty be had in bringing his sheep up the country 
so as to avoid the different stations, as there is a heavy fine for 
any one driving scabby sheep through a settler’s run, except 
dunng one month in the year. This pretended gentleman also 
talked as if on intimate terms with one of the settlers we knew, 
and told us much news, some of which astonished us not a little. 
He dined with us, and begged to know how the pudding was 
made. I offered to write him the receipt, which I did, altnough 
I am sure he could not read it. In a few days we heard he 
was a hut-keeper, and an old prisoner, who had been sent by 
his master to tell us he had some young bullocks to sell, as he 
knew we wanted to purchase some ; but this message was deli- 
vered to us as a piece of news. 1 was rather annoyed at being 
deceived in this way ; but in the bush it is no easy task to tell 
who are gentlemen and who are not from tlieir dress, or even 
manners, as a few of them pride themselves in being as rough 
as possible. 

We began to think that there were too many masters at one 
station ; and my husband’s relations at home had expressed their 
sui-prise that he did not leave the young men to manage the 
station, and find something to do near a town. I'he situation 
of his family induced my husband to think seriously of this 
proposal ; but th» only happiness I had in the idea of leaving 
the station was, that I should be able to pay more attention to 
Agnes, who was npw four years old, and almost nmning wild. 
In short, for one reason and another, it was resol veld tnat«we 
should seek a new home ; and for that purpose my husband pre- 
ceded to Melbourne to make the necessary inquiries. After an 
absence of three weeks he returned, having taken a farm in the 
ndghbourhood of Melbourne, to which we were immediately to 
proceed. This proved a fatal step, and the beginning of many 
misfortunes ; but I shall not anticipate. My husband brought 
with him our old friend Mrs Scott, who had come to see us 
before we left the station, and she remained till the day of our 
departure, accompanying us on the journey. 
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Accommodated in a sprino-cart, which was provided with a 
few necessaries for our use, departed from the station on 
first morning of sheep-shearing, and certainly not without a 
degiee of regret ; for, all things considered, we had cnjpyed at 
it a happy hush-life, to which 1 ^w look hack with pleasure. 
It was early morning when we set out, and the hrst place at 
which we stopped was the station of Messrs Donald and Hannl- 
ton, where we hreakfasted, and found a hearty wdcoxne. From 
this we proceeded to the station of my hiK)ther Kobert. Fortu- 
nately we found him at home, but quite alone ; not even the 
hut-keeper was with him, as he had taken the place of a shepherd 
who had run away. The two little huts were perched on the 
top of a steep bank or craggy rock, at the bottom of which was 
a deep watCr-Lole. It had the strangest appearance possible; 
at a little distance it looked not unlike a crow’s nest, and must 
have been a veiy dismal place to be left alone in for such a 
length of time as my brother occasionally was. 1 was very 
sorry for him, and did not wonder at his complaining of being 
dull sometimes. 1 told him we had come to lunch with him, 
hut he said he hoped we had brought the lunch with us, as he 
had nothing to give us but damper. The rations were done, 
and more had not come from the home station. We w'ere well 
provided in the spring-cart ; so Hobert and I laid out a lunch, 
and he took a damper he had made out of the ashes. We could 
not remain witli him very long, as the day was pretty far 
advanced, and we wished to get to Mr Anderson’s station, W'here 
my husband had promised to remain a short time, as Mr 
Anderson was ill at Geelong. 

Before we had got above four miles from my brother’s, the 
wheel of our cart, in going through a creek, got into a hole, 
and the vehicle was upset. We were all thrown into the water, 
but were not hurt, and our greatest difHculty was getting the 
cai*t up again. We had to take out the horses, and get into the 
water and lift it up, as it lay quite on its side. It'took all the 
party’s united strength to lift it. We were quite wet already, 
so we did not mind standing in the water to do this duty ; it 
was rather refreshing, the day had been so hot. I undressed 
xny infant, and rolled him in my cloak ; but all the rest of us 
had to sit in wet clothes : we were so much pleased, however, at 
getting up the cart, that we did not think much of it, and were 
congratulating ourselves on our good fortune, when, in going 
u]) a very stony hill, down it went again. I ftdt much stunnetl, 
as I was thrown with my head on a stone ; but I was not insen- 
sible. The thought of my infant was uppeiinost ; he was thrown 
several yards out of my arms ; hut the cloak saved him. He 
was creeping off on hands ana knees out of it, quite in good 
humour, as u nothing had happened. Agnes was also unhurt, 
except a bruised cheek ; but she was much concerned about a 
k|tten she had got from her uncle Hobert, w hich was squeezed 
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under a earpet-l>a". The most unfortunate of our party was 
poor Mrs Scott, who was thrown violently on the ground, and 
my seriously stunned. On inquiring into her condition, she 
said that her leg w'as broken, and in great pain. This was 
temble news in such a plaae as we were ; but on examination, 
the case was not so bad : tne knee was out of joint, and her 
ankle already, much swollen fi*om a very bad sprain. By her 
own directions I pulled her leg till the knee-joint went into its 
place. She had been thrown with her head down the hill, and 
ehe suffered so much nain, that she could not allow us to move 
her ; but w'e propped ner up with stones and a carpet-bag, and 
what more to do we could not tell. 

We were far from help : it was already nearly dark, very cold, 
and we had nothing to light a lire ; in a word, we were in a 
miserable state. My husband at length remembered an out- 
station of Mr Learmonth’s, not above naif a mile from us. He 
immediately went there for help, and two mounted police hap- 
pened fortunately to be at hand. One of them rode back for my 
brother Robert to come to us, and the other assisted my husband 
to carry Mrs Scott on a hurdle to the shepherd's hut, while I 
went on before with the children, to try to get a bed ready for 
her. The walk put my baby fast asleep, so I laid him down in 
a comer of the nut wrapped in my cloak, while Agnes went to 
the fire to dry her clothes, not fooking very contented. The 
shepherds were very kind, and gave up their hut to us at once ; 
and the old hut-keeper begged me to let the poor sick lady have 
the best bed. I looked at the beds, but it was really difficult to 
say which was best, as one Avas an old sheep-skin, and the othei* 
a veiy dirty blanket, &pi‘ead on some boards. I chose the sheep- 
skin for Mrs Scott, and my husband carried her into the hut and 
laid her on it. By this time my brother Robert had arrived writlx 
a bottle of Scotch whisky, which my husband had left with him. 
Mrs Scott took a little oi it, which appeared to revive her, for she 
seemed in gi*eat agony from being moved. Her knee w^as con- 
tinually going out of joint when moved, so I split up the lid 
of an old tea^box I saw in the comer of the hut, and bound the 
pieties round her knee with a bandage made of a part of my dress ; 
and I succeeded better than I expected, as it did not again come 
out of its place. I never saw any one bear pain with more com- 
posure and cheerfalness than my poor friend. My bfothei* rode 
on to tell Mr Scott, and to get a doctor from Geelong. I bathed 
Mrs Scott's ankle often during the night with some hot w^ater in 
which meat had been boiled ; it was the only thing I could get. 
It relieved her for a little ; but we passed a sad ni^t, as we had 
no dry clothes. My husband Avas also much bruised, and the 
horse had trod on his foot, which was very painful ; but he said 
nothing about it till next day, when he could scarcely put it 
to the ground. 

The hut to which our misfortunes had thus conducted us was a 
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misei^able place, and I was afraid to try to sle^, there were so 
many rats running about, and jumping on the heams across the 
roof. I was, however, very tired, and unconsciously fell asleep 
for a little ; but when I awoke, three rats were fighting on the 
middle of the floor for a candle I had lighted and placed there 
stuck in a bottle, there being no candlestick. 1 rose and sep^ 
rated the combatants. Poor Mrs Scott had never slept : she said 
a rat had been watching her all night from the i^i. The rats 
here iu*e very tame and impudent, and not easily frightened, but 
are not so disgusting in appearance as the rats in England ; th^ 
are larger, and their skin is a beautiful light-gray. 1 shall ever 
remember this dismal night, which seoiied protracted to an 
unusual length. Day at last dawned, and allowed those who 
were able to move about and render assistance as far as circum- 
stances would permit. With the help of the shepherd I prepared 
breakfast, and afterwards dinner, for the party. We were much 
afraid, when the afternoon arrived, that we should have to pass 
another night in the hut; but at four o^dock, greatly to our 
delight, Mr Scott made his appearance, and soon aSter a dray, in 
which a bed was placed for Mrs Scott. It was with difficulty 
she was lifted into it. I sat beside her with the childrem and my 
husband sat on the other side to ke^ her steady. Mr Scott was 
on horseback. In this way we arrived at Mr Anderson’s station 
late at night, as we were obliged to travel very slowly on account 
of our unfortunate patient. 

We found Mr Anderson’s hut locked up, and the keys were at 
Mr Yuille’s, three miles off. However, my husband opened the 
window with little difficulty, as it had no fastening ; so it seemed 
of little use having the door locked. We soon got a fire lighted 
by his woman-servant, and had tea and nice comfortable beds, 
which we indeed mudi required. Mrs Scott was taken home 
next day ; but many months elaped before she could walk about. 
We remained at Mr Andci*soms station a short time. While 
there, we went over to dine with Mr Yuille. I saw many im- 
provements about liis station ; but his own hut was still without 
windows. I expressed my astonishment at this ; but he said that 
he had been so long without them, that he would still continue 
so, and he did not see the use of them. We ate some of the largest 
lettuces here I ever saw. Mr Yuille takes great pleasure in his 
gmsden, and keeps it in order entirely himself. 

We -were now in the Boning Yong district which takes its 
name from a very high mountain, on the top of which is a large 
hole filled with water. It is ejuite round, as if made by man, and 
there are fish and mussels in it. Boning Yong is a native naznf\ 
and means biff mountain. I like tlie native names very much : I 
think it a gi^at pity to change them for English ones, as is often 
done. Station Peak is^also a peculiar-looking mountain, and is 
the boundary between the Melm>ume and Geelong districts. 

We sjicnt several days at Mr Scott’s station, which is for cattle 
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and dairy-husbandry. He had some of the finest cows 1 had seen 
in the country ; arid the dairy was well managed by a voung 
woman whom tlie family had brought from home; and they 
fortunately did not require to ke^ many servants, the children 
were so useful, and never idle. HIs two little boys manoged^he 
fettle as well as any stock-keeper could do, and evei'ything seemed 
in a fair way of prospering at the station. A large family in these 
colonies is a blessing and fortune to their parents, if wefl-doing. 

In travelling dow*n to Melbourne we did not require to sleep 
in the bush, as there are now several public-houses on the road. 
The first we came to was not at all comfortable ; and the keeper 
performed the paltry trick of hiding our bullocks, thereby com- 
pelling us to remain* at his house till they M^ere found, which was 
not accomplished until we offered a reward for them. We heard 
many complaints of planting” bullocks (the colonial expression) 
at this house. W^e were more fortunate in the next we arrived at, 
in which we slept one night, and were exceedingly comfortable. It 
is kept by a I)r Grieve. On leaving next morning, Mrs Grieve 
gave me a nice currant loaf for the children to eat in the dray. 

I was astonished, when I ^dsited Geelong on our way dow'ii, to 
see the progress made in building. I had not seen it since we 
first landed in the country, at which time three stores were all 
the buildings in the township. Now, it is a large and thi‘iving 
place. Su3i is the rapid way that tow^is get up in this new and 
enterprising colony.^ 

FAUM near MELBOURNE — CONCLUSION. 

Our unfortunate journey from the bush station was at length 
brought to a close. After remaining two days in Melbourne, to 
purchase provisions and some ai*ticles of furniture, we proceeded 
to the farm w^hich we had reason to expect W'ould be our future 
home, I liked its appearance very much; it was agricultural, 
with ten acres already in crop, and about thirty cleared. The 
soil was rich and productive, and immediately we got a garden 
fenced in, and soon had a supply of vegetables. To" complete the 
establishiaeiit, we procured some cows from the station, these 
animals being reckoned my private property. The chief draw- 
back to our comfort was the want of a house, and we were com- 

f eUed to live in ? tent till one could be prepared for ouc* reception. 

was assisted in the domestic arrangements by an aged but 
willing and active woman, -whom we had engaged as servant. 
Our neighbours round called npon us ; but all were men, and I 
saw no ladies while at the farm for a period of eight months. 

All went on well with us till the month of February, when the 
heat became almost Insupportable, the thermometer in our tent 
being at 110 degrees almost every day, and sometimes 120. It 
was like living in an oven. All around the country was parched 
up to a degree which I am unable to describe. Everything was 
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as dry as tinder ; and while in- this state, some shepherds, either 
heedlessly or maliciously, set the g*rass on £ 1*6 a few miles from 
our farm, and it came down upon us in a tremendous flame, 
several miles in breadth. Long before I could see it from the 
tents, I heard the crackling and falling of trees. My husband 
was in town, also our ploughman with the drav; and we. had 
only one man at the farm, as little work could be done at this 
season. This man told me he had seen the lire, and that it was 
coining down as fast as he could walk, and w^ould be upon us in 
half an hour, when all our tents, &c. would he burned. For a 
nwament I stood in despair, not knowing what to do. I tlien 
thought our only chance of safety would be to bum a circle round 
the tents. 1 sent the children to the next farm with old Mrs 
Douglas, our ploughman's wife. Nanny Douglas, a strong 
active p*irl, was with us ; so we lighted a circle round the tent 1 
occupied, which was the most valuable. We procured branches, 
and kept beating the flames, to keep them fmm burning more 
than a space several yards broad, that the flames might not pass 
over 5 but before we had finished the burning, Nanny, who was 
naturally anxious about her own property, began to bum round 
her own tent. The fire was too strong for her to keep it down 
alone, so I saw her tent catch fire at the back, while she was 
busy beating out the flames in front. I ran to help her to pull 
down the tent, which she and I did in a few minutes. The tent 
was nearly all burned, but nothing of consequence was lost inside. 
Nanny was in a sad state, knowing that licr father had several 
poun(is of gunpowder in a basket under his bed. In trying to 
save this* tent 1 nearly lost roy own, which caught fire; but 
Nanny, with great activity, ran with a bucket of water she was 
carrying to throw on the burning tent we had pulled down. She 
threw it over the part that had caught fire, while I beat with my 
branch ; and we had only a hole about three yards square burned 
in our tent, and part of our bed which was next that side. We 
had now got the circle burned, and sat down to rest and contem- 
plate the mischief we had done. We soon found that our exer- 
tions might have been spared; for, by the intervention of our 
ploughed land and a bend in the creek, the fire was divided before 
it reached us, and wexit burning and crashing down on each side, 
several hundred yards from us. It was an awful sight, and I 
shaJl never forget it. As it unfortunately happened in the heat 
of the day, Nanny and I were quite knocked up, and we lay on 
thq ground to rest outside the tent for newly an hour. Mrs 
Douglas came home with the children, and began to arrange tlie 
beds, kc. in the third tent we had for cooking in. 

One of our neighbours, who lived several miles from us, know- 
ing the fire must be near our form, and my husband not at home, 
kindly rode er to see if he could assist us. I was glad to see 
him, as I felt very anxious about my husband, not .knowing what 
might befall him upon his return, as it was now near sun-clo^'ii, 
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tind the fire vcnr near the road he had to travel. Our kind 
nei^bonr offerea to ^o to meet him if I could give him a horse, 
which we soon did, as I had had them tied in a safe place on the 
other side of the creek. He fortunate^ met the dray not very 
far off, and pointed out a road by which they might still get 
home ere the iire reached it. Had they been ten minutes later, 
they could not have got home that night, the fire buined so 
fiercely, and the horses lyere afraid of it. My husband and the 
men sat up all night watching the fire in the woods, which, 
owing to the darkness, was a most splendid sight, looking like a 
large town highly illuminated. Next day the conflagration 
returned upon us m another direction ; but we were better pre- 
pared for it, and it was kept back by beating it out with branches. 
All the gentlemen and servants from oth* farm, and our neigh- 
bours, were employed nearly all day in beating it out, and it was 
again watched all night. 

This fire did much damage to several farms in our neighbour- 
hood, in burning down crops and fences. It burned for nearly a 
week, and keeping it down was very fatiguing work, owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather. But, fortunately for the coun- 
try, we had some very heavy rain, otherwise I am sure we should 
have had no food left for our cattle, the pasture being nearly all 
burned. It was astonishina: how soon the country looked green 
again. After two nights of neavy rain, the grass began to spring 
afresh. 

This fire was our crowning misfortune ; for though it did little 
damage to the property, it led to personal illness, against which 
it was not easy to bear up. I caught a violent cold from being 
©verheated while putting out the fire round our tent; Nanny 
also was ill, and unable to do any work for three w'eeks. Not- 
withstanding all my care, I could not get rid of my complaint, as 
the rains had set in, and our tents, clothes, and beds, were con- 
stantly wet. To increase my distress, I was seized one night 
with asthma, which increased eveiy day. In this exigency my 
husband had a temporary hut put up for me, which w'buld keej) 
out the wet. It was put up in a week ; and although not quite 
dry, we were very glad to get into it. dt was made of young 
trees or saplings, sunk about a foot in the ground, and nailed 
at Ihe ton to a fram© of wood. The saplings were placed quite 
close, ana the walla were then plastered outside and inrwith ii^ud, 
and washed over with lime. The roof was of broad paling, and 
we were very comfortable. Our hut was twenty feet by twelve ; 
but I had a division of canvass put up in the middle for a sick 
daughter of Mrs Douglas, who had come to try if country air 
woiSd benefit her. After being three weeks with us, she was 
advised by our medical attendant to return to the town, where 
she died in a few days. ■ 

I was now ver>' ill, and could not lie in bed with asthma and 
cough, and my husband was also suffering severely from the 
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effects of cold. Things were now in such a state, that it was 
found imjyossihle to go on with the farm, which we therefore let ; 
and my husband being so fortunate as to get an office under 
govemment, we removed to Melbourne. At first we could not 
find a house in Melbourne except a new one, and we were afraid 
to live in it. We were obliged to go to an inn, intending to look 
about for another house ; but I was laid up there for three weeks 
with a very severe atta<.‘k, from which I was not expected to 
recover. 

We were exceedingly anxious now to send the children home 
to my mother, as I was told if I had many such attacks 1 could not 
live. I felt this myself ; but we could not make up our minds 
about parting with the children, although we knew that Port 
Philip was a sad places for children to be left without a mother 
to watch over them ; hut as I got stronger, I could not bear the 
idea of paKing with them, and determined to take great care of 
myself. ^ e removed to our new house because we could not find 
another ; but it W'as very damp. I had a threatening of my old 
comjdaint, and my husband insisted on my leaving it imme- 
diately. He found another, a veiy comfortable one, and I con- 
tinued j)retty well in it for two months. I had only a few slight 
illnesses ; but I durst not go out if the w'eather was at all damp. 
I had great difficulty in getting a servant when we came to town ; 
indeed I w’as without one for some weeks. At last I got a little 
girl of twelve years of age, till I could hear of a woman-servant. 
This little girl would not come for less than seven shillings 
a-w'eek ; and instead of beino- any assistance to me, w as a great 
plague. She was alw ays leading the children into mischief ; and 
whenever I wanted my servant to work, I had to go and bring 
her home from a game of romps with some neighbouring children. 
I sent her home at the end ot the week with her seven shillings, 
well pleased to get quit of her j and that very day an Irishwoman 
came to the door asking tne if I required a servant. She had 
landed from an emigrant ship three days before. I was delighted 
to see her, and bade her come in and I would try her. She 
turned out an honest well-behaved girl, but veiy slow said very 
dirty ; her wages were twenty pounds a-year. Several ships 
arrived soon after this wuth emigrants, and servants began to find 
great difficulty in getting situations ; they were to be seen going 
abjut the^treets inquiiiiig of every one it" they wanted servants. 
Or course the w ages came quickly down : men were now to be 
hired for twenty and t%venty-five pounds a-year, and women 
Kora twelve to fifteen. One man I knew, who a month before 
w\>uld not hire under seventy pounds, said he would now be ^lad 
of a situation at twenty-five; wdiich he could not get. The 
servants seemed astonished at the sudden change of things, for 
whichjthey wore not sut all prepared. 

From, compassion, we allowed a number of female emigrants 
■ to l^^ijj^ajletachcd kitchen we had, until they could find situa- 
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tiims aft They had little money, and lodgings were 

Feay Uigh in pnce. These girls had come out with most mag- 
notions, and were sadly disappointed when they found 
situations were so difhcult to be procured. AiFai]*s, geiie- 
ftidly, wew beginning to wear a threatening aspect ; yet, in Ihi^ 
nountiy there is a lightness in the air which seems to prevent 
one f^ng misfortunes so d^ly as in England. 

Most people like Port Phihp after giving it a f.iir trial, as the 
delightful and healthful climate compensates for many disagree- 
ables which one has not been accustomed to. The great thing 
is to get over the tirat feeling of surprise and disgust. Many 
find It impos'^ible to do so, and return home to disgust other«« 
with their story ; but I never yet met one who said, after being 
in the colony two years, that he would wish to lea\o it to return 
liome, except for a visit. And this, certainly, notwithstanding 
what I Miftered, is my own feeling towards the country. 

To conclude these" rough notes: I now commenced a school 
ill Melbourne, and had great encouragement to go on with iL 
iiaving been ottered a number of boardei^s, indeed more than I 
could have taken charge of. After a short trial, I was unpleas- 
ingly reminded that my health was too uncertain to attemjit 
carrying my plans into execution, oiherv ibi‘ all would have been 
well. Mij^fortunes did not fall wngly. We had received at this 
time a sSrere and unexpected pecuniary disappointment from 
home, which, I jun ashamed to say, notwithstanding the line 
light air of Port Philip, made me veiy ill. My husband insisted 
on my going home to my mother with the (‘hildren until his 
affairs were arranged, ana J may consider myself very happy 
in having such a home to go to. Had I not been leaving iny 
husband^ behind me in bad health, I could almost have con- 
sidered our misfortunes a blessing, as it gave me the unsjieakablc 
delight of again seeing my mother — a happiness I hud ibr some 
time ceased to hope 1 should ever enjoy, and which had been 
liiy only serious regret after leaving home. 

I left Melbourne on the 10th September 1841, with the inten- 
tion of returning ; but that must be determined by my health 
and other circumstuuces. 




WILLIAM TELL AND SWITZERLAND. 

C^S^^URROUNDED by sotnt*. of tbe most powerful nations 
Europe, Switzerland^ a comparatively sinaU country, 
for ages maintained a singular degree of freedom 
independence, and been distinguisbed for the 
|v civil liberty wliich its people generally enjoy. For these 
^enviable distinctions, it is allowed to have been greatly 
indebted to its physical character. Composed of ranges of 
lofty mountains/ extensive lakes, almost inapproachable 
valleys, craggy steeps and passes, which may be easify 
defended, it has afforded a ready retreat against oppression, and 
its inhabitants have at various times defeated the lai’gest airmies 
brought by neighbouring powers for tlieir subjugation. How 
this intrepid petjple originally gained their liberty, forms an 
exceedingly interesting page in European histoiy. 

About .«<ix hundred years ago, a large portion of Switzerland 
belonged to tlie Gernuui empire; but this was more than 
a riorainul subjertion to ’a supreme authority. Socially, it cou- 
sist(id of ditetnets which were for the greater part the hereditary 
ppsessions of dukes, counts, and other nobles, who viewed "tKe 
rfople on their properties as little better than serfs, and made 
with their lives, their industiy, and their chattels. In some 
inSiances, certain cities had fonned alliances for mutual pi'otec- 
tion against the rapacity of these persons, and demolished many 
castles from whicn they exercised their oppression upon the 
^aceM husbandmen add merchants. * 

JT TlujfesLwere in this state, when, in 1273 , Roclolphe of Ilaps* 
most powerful of the noble proprietoi’S, was 
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i‘or of Gennany, an ovent which added greatly to 
f oppre^sing^ his Swiss vassals. Hodolphe^ however, 
nane luobler, and did not abuse his povrer. Albert, his 
o succeeded to the inoperial dynasty m 1298^ was a person 
aifferent character. Se was a grasping pnnoe, eager to 
lend his family possessioxui, and^ by a most unjustifiable stretch 
of ambilion, wished to unite certain free Swiss towms, with their 
surrounding districts, called the Waldstatte, or Forest-towns, with 
his hereditai^ estat^, proposing to them at the same time to 
renounce fbeir connejcmn with the German exm^ire, and to sub- 
mit themselves to him as Duke of Austiia. They irjected his 
advance'', and hence comintenced the first of the memorable 
btruggles for civil liberty in ^Switzerland. 

Pcoud of his great rank, uniting, as he did, in his own person 
the dignities of the house of Austria and the imperial throne, 
Albert was indignant at the refusal by which his propositions 
were followed, and forthwith resolved to hold no measured tenns 
with what he deemed a set of rude peasants His first impulse 
was to decide the question by the sword ; hut the result oi any 
sudden atta<‘L w’^as doubtful, and he finally resolved to proceed 
cautiously in his movements. Disguising his intentions, there- 
fore, he confined himself, in the first instance, to introducing os 
govei'iior Hermann Gcs4er of Brimegg, along with small parties 
of Austrian soldiers, after which his design of subjagating the 
distrk't became too manifcbt to its unhappy mhabitauts. 

Once firmly established, Gcssler, tv ho uas a fit instrument for 
the jnirposes of a tyrant, assumed an insolent bearing, and 
skTupled not to commit the most severe acts of oppression. The 
.seot of his assumed authority was at Altorf, a small n near 
the head of the lake of Lucerne, on which the 'Waldstatte bor- 
dei*ed, and surrounded by some of the most romantic scenery 
in Switzerland. £veiy grejit crisis in national disasters brings 
forth its great man ; as Scotland, under the oppression of the 
Edwards, ]»roduced its William Wallace; as Amenca its Wash- 
ington, Tvheii its liberty was threatened ; so did a part of Switzer- 
land, under the vice-rregal domination of Gcssler, produce its Wil- 
LiAU Not much is really knowui of this patriot, but the 

little that has been wafted by history and tradition to our times 
is interesting, and possesses all the charm of ])oetiy and romance. 

William Tell, according to the best accounts, was bom at 
Burglcji, a sevduded hamlet in the canton of Uri, near the lake of 
Lucerne, about tbe year 1275, and, like his forefathers, was t ic 
proprietop of a cottage, a few sniall fields, a vineyard, and /un 
orcitard. When William had reached the age of twenty, ^ his 
father is said to have died, bequeathing to him these humble 
possessions, and earnestly requesting him, with his latest breath, 
to work diligently for his subsistence, and to die, shoi Id it be 
needed, in his countiy’s service. Tliese admonitions, af?div*sscd t( 
a highly sensitive miiid, w^re not disregarded. Havipg 
8 
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hia fatlier’B body to the tomb, he gave himself up to the labottY»of 
the field, and by his asBiduous industry, is said ever to have reaped 
a jdentiAd harvest. 

Kifaing at dawn of day, he stood behind his rude plcwhy and 
left it only when darl^eas summoned both man and m»ust to 
repose. J^dowed by Ziaturo uith a lofty and energetic xuiin^ 
Ttdl was distinguished also by great physical strength and manly 
beauty. He was taller by ahead than most of his companions; 
he loved to climb the rugged rocks of Ws native mountains in 
pursuit of the chamois, and to steer his small boat across the lake 
m time of storm and of danger. The load of wood which he could 
bear upon his shoulders was prodigious, being, it is said, double 
that iihich any ordinaiy man could support. 

In all out-door feports Tell likewise ^levelled. During holidays, 
when the young archers uere trying their skill, according to 
ancient S'w ms cmslom, T#ll, uho had no equal in the practice of 
tlie bow, V iiB obliged to remain an idle spectator, in c»raer to give 
others a chance ior the prize. With su(‘h varied qualid cations, 
and being also charactenstJ by a courteous disposition, Tell was 
a genem favourite among his couutrym(‘n, and an acceptable 
guest at e\ery fire&ide. Meanwhile, m his humble home, he 
remained without a male ; and desirous of iiuding a partner who 
might grace his little domain, he fixed his attention on Emma, 
the daughter of Walter Furst, who was considered the best and 
hiirest maiden of th^ whole canton of Uri. His advances being 
well received by both father and daughter^ Tell in due time callea 
Emma his wife, and henceforth his mountain hoiup was tlie t>cene 
of liappinesb and contentment. The birth of a son, who wa& 
named Walter, in honour of liis grandfather, added to the felicity 
of the pair. Until the age of six, Walter wras left to his mofbers 
caw, but at that period the father undertook his cdi cation, 
carried him to the tlelds and pastures to instian*t him in the 
works of natuie, and spared no pains at home to cultivate and 
enlighten his mind. Other children subsequently added to the 
ties of family. 

With other sources of happiness, Tell combined that of possess- 
ingafriend, who dwelt amid the rocky heights separating Uri 
from Uudcrwald. Arnold Anderhalden of Melchtlial w us this 
associate. Although bimilar in many salient points of character, 
there was still an essential difference lietween the Iw^o men. 
dbld of Melchthal, while he lo”\ed his country with an ardour 
iial to that of Tell, was capable of very gieat actions, without 
ng prepared for much prtient suffering or long endurance of 
jng. Tell, whose temperament was more calm, and whose 
^ isions were more influenced by reason than impulse, only 
succeeded in rf^straining his friend’s impulsive character by tl& 
stem force of examjdo. Meantime the tw^o friends passed their 
jrs ir/t^e enjoyment of one another’s society, xisiting at iiitew* 
"Others humble re-^idence, Arnold had a daughter, 
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Clair by name, and Walter, tlie son of Tell, learned as Jie grew ny . 
to love and cherish h^< llitts, in simple and tranquil pleasure 
in ijie industiious prosecution of their several occt^tions, tlie^ 
two families dwelt in tranquilli:^ and mutual happiness, 

Tfhe introduction to pow^ or Heimann Gassier ip updflfi 
the joys of every citiz^ of Besides , the allowance of fee 
utmost license to his soldiers^ the tolls were raised^ the most 
slight and trivial oftenoes puiiislied by imprisonment and heavy 
dues, and the inhabitants treated with insolence and contempt. 
Gessler, passing on horseback before a h<mse built by Staudaclmr^ 
in the village of Steins, near SohWy tz, cried^ ^^Whatt shall it be 
borne that these contemptible pes^nts should build such an edidoe 
as this? If are to be thus lodged^ what are to do P History 
records the indignant mmonstrance^ of wile of StaufPachn* 
upon this occasion. How long,’^excIa}ihed she^ shall we behold 
the oppressor tidumphant, and the oppressed weep ? How long 
shall tile insolent stranger possess our lands, and bestow our inhe^ 
ritances upon his heiis? what avails it that our mountains and 
valleys are inhabited by .men, if we, the mothers of Helvetia, are 
to suckle the children of slavery, and see our daughters swelling 
the train of our oppressors?” The energetic language of his 
wife was not thrown away upon Werner, but settled, and in due 
time brought forth fruit. 

Meanwhile some of the instruments of oppression were pn* 
nished when they wei^ least prepared for retribution. As an 
example, we may instance the governor of Schwanau, a castle 
on the lake of Lowerz, who, having brought dishonour upon a 
family of distinction, perished by the hand of the eldest son. 
As a parallel instance, w^e may mention that a :&iend of Berenger 
of Landenberg, the young lord of Wolfenchiess, in Unterwalden, 
having seen the beautiful w’ife of Conrad of Baumgarteii at 
Alzallen, and finding that her husband was^ absent, desired, in 
the most peremptory terms, tliat she should prepare him a bath : 
but the lady having called Conrad from the fields, and explained 
to him the repeated indignities to which she had been exposed, 
his resentment was so iniiamed at the recital, that, rushing into 
the batli-chamber, he sacrificed the young noble on the spot. In 
a state of society but just emerging from barbarism, and which 
as yet knew but little of law or justice, continual inst-ances were 
of daily occurrence in w^hich private individuals thus took the 
law into their ow-.:^‘» hands. The result, however cffivalricf^he 
custom may look in the abstract, was most fearful and terrim^, 
and is but one of the many proofs how gi'eat a blessing civili^i- 
tion has really been to mankind. f S 

Tell foresaw, on the arrival of G^^er, many of the misfortmies 
which must ineritably follow his i«m rule, and without explain- 
ing his vieivs even to Arnold of ||(elchthal, without needlessly 
alarming his family, endeavoured fto devise some mean4 not 
bearing the yoke demui'cly, but cp delivering his coiAt^froud 
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the galling opjpressiozi which Albert had bi*ought upon it. The 
hero felt satiaued that the evil deeds of the governor would sooner 
or later bring just retribution upiphim ; for this, and many other 
rP4»sons, thei*eKtre, despite hie own secret wishes, when Arnold 
poured out his fiery wrath in the ear of his friieaid, he listened 
colmly, and, to avoid inflaming him more, avowed none of his 
own views or even feelings in return. 

One evening, however, William Tell and his wife sat in the 
front of their cottage, watching Idiedr ^on amusing himself amid 
tile flocks, when the mrmer grew more tilmughtful and sad than 
usual. Presently Tell spoke, and fi)r the first time imparted 
to his wife some of his most secret designs^ While the conversa- 
tion was still proceeding, the parents saw their son rush towards 
them crying for help, and shouting the name of old Melclithal. 
As he spok^ Amoldrs father appeared in view, led by Clair, arid 
feeling his ^ ay with a stick. Tell and his wife hastened forward, 
and mscovered, to their inconceivable horror, that their friend 
was blind, his eyes having been put out with hot irons. The hei© 
of Btirglen, burning with just indignation, called on the old man 
to explain the fearful sight, and also the cause of Arnold’s absence. 
The unfortunate Melchtnal seated himself, snrroiinded by his 
agonized fiiends, and immediately satisfied the impatient cuiiosity 


It appeared that that very morning tlie father, son, ajkd 
granddaughter were in the fields loading a couple of oxen with 
produce for the market-town, when an Austrian soldier presented 
himself, and having examine! the animals, which appeared to 
suit his fancy, ordered their owner to unyoke the beasts pre- 
paratoiy to his driving them off. Adding insolence to tyranny, 
he further remarked that such clodpoles might veiy ivell draw 
their own ploughs and carts, Arnold, furious at the n)an's 
danng impertinent*^, was only restrained by his father’s earnest 
intreaties from sacrificing the robber on the spot ; noUiing, how- 
ever, could prevent him mm aiming a blow at him, wliich broke 
two of his fingers. The enraged soldier then retreated ; but old 
Melchthal, who w’ell knew the character of Gessler, immediately 
foraed Ainold, much against his inclination, to go and conceal 
himself for some days in the Hliigi. This mountain rises in a 
oomewhat isolated position — a rare circumstance w!<]i the Swis-s 
Ailt — ancf is one of the most conspicuous hills of Sw itzerland. 
Ip form a truncated cone, with its base watered by thr(‘e lakes — 
. Juiceme, Zug. and Zurich — ^this gigantic hill is pierced by deep 
ewems^ of wnich tw’o are famous — the Bruder-balm, and the hole 
ox^Kessis-Boden. Scarcely had Arnold departed in this direc- 
tion, when a detachment of guards from Altorf surrounded their 
•humble tenement, and togging old Melchthal before GehsJer, he 
^ordered him to give up his son. Furious at the refusal which 
JUnsi^, the tyrant commanded the old man’s eyes to be put out, 
^ndjfftosent jiim forth blind to dejdore his misfortunes. 
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TigU.lieard liie stoiy of Melcli^iial in silaice,, astd wben he 
Bnlshed, inquired the exact place of hia son’s concealment. The 
replied that it was in a p^icular casern of Mount 
the desert rocks of which place were xinknown to the onissoneisr 
of the governor, and there he had promised to rem^ unt^' ho 
recerved his parent’s permission to come forth^ This TeU re- 
quested might be granted immediate ; and turning to Ms 
ordered him to start at once for Bhigi with a mess^ te Amid. 
Waiter gladly ob^ed, and. providing himself wi& food, £Mtid 
receiving private instructions from his^ fiither, went on. Ms jmin^ 
ney xinder cover of the night. 

Tell hims^f then tMew around his own penlon a doak of 
wolf-skin, seized his quiver fixll of sh^ arrows, and taking hla 
terrible bow, which lew could hand, in haii^ bade ndieu to hhi 
wife for a few day% and took hla departure m an- opposite direo 
tion from that pursued by his son. It was quite dawn wh^ 
Walter reach^ the and a B%ht column blue smcdte 

roeedily directed him to .the spot where Arnold lay concealed. 
The intinisioa at first startled the fugitive.; but recognising Ten’s 
son, he listened eagerly to Ms dismal story, the conclusion of 
which roused in Mm so much fu^, that he wouM have rushed 
forth at once to assassinate Ges^er, had not Walter restrained 
him. Schooled by Tell, he informed him that his father was en- 
ijpfcged in preparing ven^ance for the tyrant’s crim0, being at that 
moment with Werner &auffacher concerting proper measures of 
resistance. Go,’’ said my father, and tefi Arnold of this new 
villany of the governor’s, and say that it is not rage which can 
give us just revenge, but the utmost exertion oi courage and 
prudence. I leave for Schwytz to bid Wcfner arm Ms canton ; 
let Melchthal go to Stantz, and prepare the young men of Undeiv 
wald for the outbreak ; having done tMs, let him meet me, with 
Furst and Werner, in the fieki of Qrutli.” * 

Arnold, scarcely taking time slightly to refresh himself with 
food, sent W^ter on his homeward journey, while he started for 
Stantz. Walter, when alone, turned his st^s towards Altorf, 
where unfortunately, and unimowu to himsel;^ he came into the 
presence of Gessler, to whom he uttered somewhat hard things 
about the state of the country, being led to commit Mmself by 
the artful questions of the tyrant, who immediately ordered the 
lad into confinement, with strict injunctions to Ms*guardi» to 
seize whomsoever should daim him. 

Meamvhile certain doubts and fears, fpom he knew not wM i 
cause, arose in the mind of Gesder, and struck Mm with a pf 4- 
sentiment that all wras not right. He imagined that the people 
wore in their looks less abject submission to his authority ; and 

» 

♦ A lonely sequestered strip of meadow, called mdifTerently l^tli and ^ 
C4rut]i, upon an angle of the lake of Lucerne, surrounded by ihicl^tH, at 
the foot of the rock of Se0li,9berg, and opposite the village of Bnumc >. 
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tfee better to, satisfy bin^self of ^ correctness or eeroneousness of 
this view, be commanded to erect at dawn of day^ in 

ibe market-place of idtor^ a polC; on the point of which he was 
te place the ducal cap af AustrW An order was former promul- 
gated, to the efTect that every one, passing near, or within sight 
of it should make obeisance^ hi proof of ms and femty 

to the duke. 

Numerous sddlers under arms were dtoi^ted to :si[£L*roiind the 
place, to ke^ the avenues, and compel passerby to bend 
wi<di proper respect to the embJran 6f the govenfimg power of 
the three cantons. Gassier likewise determined th^ whoever 
^ould disobey the mandate, and pa^ the dUcal ^dge without 
the reauisite sign of bbnour, or who should edchibit his bear- 
ing a feeling of indepez^dence, sbould^he accused of aisafPectto^ 
and be treated according^ — a measure wbrnlMiromised both to 
discover the discontent^ and furnisb p tttdfncden^ ground for 
their punishmemt. Numerous detaelmif^s of troops^ among 
whom money had b^ previously distributee^ weire then placed 
around to see that Ins commands wm kcrupulously obeyed. 
History scarcely records another instance of tyranny so gating 
and humiliating to the oppressed, and so ineolent on the part of 
its author. 

The proceedings of Tell in the interval were of the de^st 
concern to the county. Having arrived within the territecy 
of Schwytz, and at the village ox Steinen, he called at the house 
of Werner, and beii^ admitted, threw at ms feet a heavy bundle 
of lances, arrows, CTo^-bo#s, and swards, “ Warner Staudaoher/^ 
cried Tell, “ the time is come for action and without a mo- 
ment's delay, he informed his friend of all that had passed, 
dwelling minutely on every detail : and when he had at length 
hnished, the cautious Werner could restrain his wri^ no longer, 
but exclaimed, clasping the hero’s hand, Friend^, let us begin ; 
I am ready.” After further bri^ conference, they, by separate 
ways, earned i^ound mms to their friends in the town rind the 
neighbouring villages. Many hours we^ thus oonsmmed, and 
when the whole were at last dlstribid^, they both returned to 
Stauffacher’s house, snatched some slight refreshment, and then 
sped on their way to Gmtli, accompanied by ten of their most 
tiied adherents. 

IShe lake of Lucerne was soon reached, and a boat procured, 
Werner, perceiving the water to he a^tated by a furious tem- 
]K8t, inquired of Tell if Ms skill would enable him to struggle 
cminst the storm, Arnold awaits u^” cried William, and 
im fate of our country depends on this interview.” With iJicse 
words he leaped into the boat, Wemer jumped after hhn, and 
the rest followed. TeB cast loose the agitated vessel, seiz^ the 
.tiller, ^d hokting saUf the litde craft flew along the waves. 

‘ Fmlently, it is said, the wind moderated, and" ere they reached 
\he j^^ppsite side, had ceased altogether — a phenomenon commurn 
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in these mountain lakes. iThe boat was now made fast, and 
the conspirators hastened to the Held of Grutli, where, at the 
itouth ot a cavern of the same name, Arnold and Walter Fiuet 
awaited them, each with ten other companions. Tell allowed 
no consideration of natural feeling to ailence the calls of dutj, 
hut at once came to the point. He first gave a brief sketch of 
the state of the country under the Austrian bailiffs, and having 
shown to the sotisfaction of his companions the necessity for 
immediate and combined action, is related to have added^^^ We 
may have our plans frustrated hy delay, and the time has come 
for^action^ 1 ask only a few days foi* preparation. Unterwalden 
and Schw 3 rtz are armed, lliree hunarea and fifty warriors are, 
1 am assured, reai^. I leave you to assign them a secluded 
valley as a place of rendezvous, which t^iey may gain in small 
jiarties hy different paths. 1 will return to Uri, and collect my 
contingent of a hundred men ; I^ll'$t will aid me, and seek them 
ill the Moderan and Urseren. even in the high hills whence flow 
the Aar, the Tessin, the Hhine, and the Hhone. 1 will remain 
in Altorf, and as soon as I receive tidings from Furst, will fiine 
a huge ])ile of wood near mj house. At this signal let all march 
to the rendezvous, and, when united, pour down upon Altorf, 
where I will then strive to rouae the people,^^ 

This ]jlan of the campaign was, after some deliberation, ag^reed 
to,«and it was further resolved unanimously, that, in the euter- 
prise upon w hi<*h they were now embarked, no one should be 
guided by his own private opinion, nor ever forsake his Inends ; 
that they should jointly live or jointly die in defence of their 
common cause; that each should, in his own -vicinity, promote 
the object in view, trusting that the whole nation would one day 
have cause to bless their friendly union; that the Count of 
Hapsbuig should be deprived of none of his lands, vassals, or 
preiHigRtives ; that Uie mood of his servants and bailifls should 
not be spilt; but that the freedom which they had inlierited from 
tlieir fathers they were determined to assert, and to hand down 
to their children untainted and undiminished. Then Stanifacher, 
Furst, and Melchthal, and the other conspirators, stepped forward, 
and raising their hands, swore that they would die in defence of 
that freedom. 

After this solemn oath, and after an agreement that New-Year’s 
Day bh(»uld be CMCsen for the outbreak, unless, in the pieantime, 
a signal fire should arouse the inhabitants on some sudo^ 
cm^i'gency, the heroes separated. Arnold returned to StantE 
Werner to Schwytz, while Tell and Furst took their way W 
Altorf. The sun already shone brightly as Tell entered f^e 
town, and he at once advanced into the public place, where the 
first object which caught his eye was a handsome cap embroidered 
w ith gold, stuck upon the end of a long pole. Soldiers walked 
around it in respectful silence, and the people of Altorf, a:^ they 
passed, bowed their heads profoundly to the symbol of poweA 

a .» fc . 
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Tell was much surprised at this new and strange manifestation 
of servility, and leanniff on his cross-bow, ^zed contemptuously 
both on the people and the soldiers. Berenger, captain of the 
guard, at l^gth observed this man, who alone, amia a cringing 
populace, carried his head erect. He went to him, and fiercely 
asked why he neglected to pay obedience to the oraers of Her- 
mann Gessler. Tell mildly replied that he was not aware of 

them, neither could he have tnought that the intoxication of- 
power could carry a man so far; wough the cowardice of the 
people almost justified his conduct. This hold language some-^ 
what surprised Berenger, who ordered Tell to be disarmed, and 

then, surrounded by guards, he was carried befbi^ the goveinor. 

Wherefore,’^ demanded the incensed bailiff, hast thou dis- 
obeyed my oKlers, and failed in thy respect to the emperor.^ 
Why hast thou dared to pass before the sacred badge of thy 
sovereign jthout the evidence of homage re<]uired of thee 

« Vefily," answered Tell with mock humility, how this hap- 
pened I know not ; ’tis an accident, and no mark of contemi^t ; 
suffer me, therefore, in thy clemency, to depart*” 

Gessler was both surprised and irritaitea at this reply, feeing 
assured that there was something beneath the tranquil and bitter 
smile of the prisoner which he could not fathom. Suddenly he # 
was struck by the resemblance which existed between him and 
tlie boy Walter, whom he had met the previous day, and imme- 
diately ordered him to be brought forward. Gessler now inquired 
the prisonei^’s name, which he no sooner beard than he knew 
him to be the archer so much respected throughout the whole 
canton, and at Once conceived the mode of punishment which he 
afterwards put in pi'actice, and which Wfis perhaps the most 
refined act of tortuiN* which man ever imagined. As soon as 
the youth arrived, the governor turned to Tdl, and told him 
that he had heard of his extraordinary dexterity, and was accord- 
ingly determined to put it to the proof. “While beholding 
justice done, the people of Altorf shall also admire thy skill* Thy 
son shall be placed a hundred yards distant, with an apple on 
his head. It thou hast the good fortune to bear away the ap^e 
iu tiiumph with one of thy arrows, I pardon both, and restore 
your liberty. If thou refusest this trial, thy son shall die Wore 
thine eyes.” 

Tqll, hoQL'or-stricken, implored Gessler to spare him so cruel 
an^xperiment, though his sou Walter encouraged his father to 
t^st to his usual gofid fortune ; and finding the governor incx- 
oJiAle, our hero accepted the trial. He was immediately conducted 
inm the public place, where the requii-ed distance was measured 
by Berenger, a double row of soldiers shutting up three sides of 
the SQuare. The people, aw^e-stricken and trembling, pressed 
behind. Walter stood .with his back to a linden tree, patiently 
mwaitmg the exciting moment. Hcimann Gessler, some distance 
^hind, watched every motion. His cross-bow and one bolt were 
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handed to Tell ; he tried the poiat, broke the weBp<m, and de- 
manded his quiver. It was broti^bt to him) and emptied at his 
feet. William stoo|^ down, and taking a ionr time to choose 
one, managed to hide a s^nd in his drdk; tdM other he held 
in his hand, and proceeded to string his boar, while Berengm^ 
deared away the remaining arrowm. 

Afkr hesitating a long rimn^kxs whole soul befaning in hia 
face, his paternal affection rendering him hlmoet powemss*^^ 
at length roused himsrif) drew the oowv^aimed— shot — and 
j^pple, struck to thjg j^pre, was carried away by the arrow! 

^e market^ace of Altcrf was filled %■ loud cries ef ad taw rw- 
tion. Walter flew to embrace hta father, who, overcome by the 
eitcess of hia emotiOna, fell insensible to the ground, thns e^qmsing 
the second arrow to view. Oesfsler stood over hhn, awriting h£ 
recovery, which speedily taking place, Tell rase and turned away 
from the governor with horror, who, however, scarcely yet be- 
lieving his senses, thut addressed him Inoomparam ardier. 
I will keep my promise; added he, tell me, what mrided 
you with that second arrow which you have, I aee, seciwted in 
Tonr girdle ? One was surely esmtign.*’ Tell replied, pith eome 
slight evidence of embarrasstnent, ** that it was costomary among 
•the bowmen of Uri to have always one arrow in reserve;” an 
evplanation which only served to conflrm the suspicions of 
Gassier. "Nay, nay,” said he; "tell me thy real motive, and 
whatever it may have been, fspeak frankly, and thy life is 
.spared.’' "The second shaft,” repKed Tell, "was to pierce thy 
heail;, tyrant, if I had chanced to harm my son.” At these 
words the terrified governor retired behind his guards, revoked 
hi*^ promise of pardon, commanding him farther to be placed in 
iron*?, and to be recondneted to the fort. He wa^ obeyed, and 
04 slight murmurs rose amongst the people, double patrols of 
Austrian soldiers paraded the streets, and forced the citizens to 
2 *otire to their houses. Walter, released, fled to join Arnold of 
Melehthal, according to a whispered order from his father. 

Gesskr, reflecting on the asp^t of the people, and fearful that 
some plot was in progress, which his accidental shortness of 
provisions rendered more unfortunate, detennined to rid his 
citadel of the object which might induoe an attack. WitJi these 
vie\4s he sunu^oned Beren^r. and addressed him in these 
w’oids: "I am about to quit Altorf, and you shall cnmxpand 
dm Ing my absence. I leave my brave soldiers, who will readily 
t>bey your voice ; and, soon returning with supplies and reinforc •* 
men ts, wc will crush this vile peopk, and punish them tlyiir 
insolent murmurmgs. Prepare me a large boat, in which th^^ 
men, picked from my guard, may depart with me. As soon as 
night draws in, you can load inis audaciotis Tell with chains, 
and s«nd him on board. 1 will myself take him where he may 
expiate his offences.” ^ 

Tell was forthwith immediately conducted to Huelen, the 
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port of Altorf, about a league distant^ at tbe foot of Mount Hor** 
stock. Ges&ler followod^ and entered the bark which had been 
prepared with the utmost despatch, ordenng the bow and q^uver 
of fkamas archer to be carefully put on board at the same 
time; with the int^tsonj it is supposed^ of either keeping th^m 
under safe cuatodr, or haas^pg mem up, atechrding to r&gipub 
custom, as an offerinr for his personal smty. Having started 
with ilm prisoner, uxmer the am conduet of Mb armed depen- 
dants, Geasler ordered them to row as far as Brtmnen, a distance 
of three leagues and a half; intending, it is said, to land at that 
point, and, passing throu^ the temt^ of S<diwytss^ lodge the 
mdoubted bowman in the dungeon of Kusanaoht, there to undergo 
the rigour of his sentence. 

The evening was fine and promising; the boat danced along 
the placid waters* The air was pure, the waves tranquil, tlm 
stars sbiene Irrightly in the sky. A light southern breeze aided 
the efibrts of the oarsmen, and tempered the rigour of the cold, 
whieh night in that season rendered almost insupportable so 
near the glaciers* All appeared in Gessler’s favoar. ^e extent 
of the first section of tne lake was soon passed, and the boat 
headed for Brunnen. Tell, meantim^ loaded with irons, gazed 
with eager eye, shaded by mcdaneholy, on the desert rocks of 
Gruth, where, the day bemre, he had planned with his friends 
the ddivcrance of his country. While painful thoughts crosaed 
his mind, his looks were attracted to the neighbourhood of 
Altorf by a dim light which burrt forth near his own house. 
Presently this light mcreascd, and before long, a tromendous 
blaze arose visiMe all over Uri. The heart of the prisoner beat 
joyously within him, for he felt that efforts were making to 
rek'ue him. Gesslcr and his satdliteS observed the flame, which 
in reality was a signal fire to rouse the cantons; upon which, 
however, the Austiians gazed with indifference^ supposing it 
some Swiss peasant’s house accidentally on fire. 

Suddenly, however, between Fluelen and Sissigen, when in 
deep water, intermingled with shosds, the south wind ceased to 
blow, and one of those storms which are common on the lake 
commenoed, A north wia^ oooasionall^jr shifting to the west- 
ward, burst upon them. Toe wind, which usually maiked the 
approach of a dangerous tempest, radsed the wares to a great 
height, bore them one ogainst another, and dashed them o\er 

f e gunwale of the boat, which, giving way to the fury of the 
orm, turned and returned, and despite the efforts of the 
inen, who were further damped by an unskilful pilot being at 
tSr helm, flew towards the shore, that, rocky and precipitous, 
meoaoed their hves: the wind, also, brought frost, snow, and 
clouds, whieh, obscuring the heavens, spread daikness over tJie 
wter, and covered the hands and fb(*e of the rowers wilh sharp 
^ icicles. The soldiers, pale and horror-stricken, prayed for life ; 
r while* Gessler, but ill prepared for death, was profuse in Jus (jfferfa 
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of money and othei* rewards if they would rouse themsdres to 
save him. 

In this emergency the Austrian hniliff was reminded by one of 
his attendants that the prisQUer Tell was no lass skilful in the 
management of a boat than in the exercise of the And 

see, my lord/’ said ^ne of the men^ i^presenting to Gesder the 
imminent peiil they uere all incurring — “all, even the pilot, are 
paralysed with terror, and he is totally unfit to manage the helin« 
XVhy then not avail thyself, in desperate circumstanceB, of one 
who, though a prisoner, i^ robust, well-skilled in such stormy 
scenes, ano^who even now appears calm and collected ?” Geealer% 
fear uf Tell induced him at first to hesitate ; but the prayers of 
the soldierb becoming pi^essing, he addressed the prisoner, and 
told him that if he thouglit himself capable of promot^g the 
general safety, he should be forthwith unbound. Tell, having 
replied that by the grace of God he could still save them, was 
instantly freed from nis shackles, and placed at the helm, when 
the boat answering to a master’s hand, kg3t its course steadily 
through the bellow'ing surge, as if coxxscious of the free spint 
which htid now taken the command. 

Guiding the obedient tiller at his will, TeU pointed the head 
of the boat in the direction whence they came, which he 
knew to be the only safe course, and encouraging and cheer- 
ing the rowers, made rapid and steady progi'ess through tho 
water. The daihuess which now wrapped them round pi-evented 
Gessler from discovering that he had turned his back on his 
destination. Tell continued on his way nearly the whole night, 
the dying light of the signal-fire on the mountain sewing as a 
beacon in enabling him to approach the shores of Schwytz, and 
to avoid the shoals* 

Between Sissigen and Fluden are two mountains, tlie greater 
and the lesser Achsenherg, whose sides, hemming in and nsing 
perpendiculfirly from the bed of the lake, ofiered not a single 
platfuim wdiei*e human foot could stand. When near tliis place, 
dawn broke in the eastern sky, and Gessler, the danger appear* 
iiig to dei^rease, scowled upon William Tell in sullen silence. As 
the plow of the vessel was driven inland, Tell perceived a solita^ 
tabh' rock, and called to the rowers to redouble their efforts till 
they should hav e passed the precipice ahead, observing with omi- 
nous truth that it was the most dangerous point on the wfhole l^^e. 

The soldiers here recognised their position, and pointed it ohfc 
to Gessler, who, with angiy voice, demanded of Tell w^hat h^ 
meant by taking them back to Alton. William, w itliout answe^ 
ing him, turned the helm hard a-]x>rt,^ which brought the bqm; 
suddenly close upon the rock, seized his faithful bow, and with 
an effort w'hich sent the uiiguidcd craft hack into the lake, 
sprang lightly on shore, scaled the rocks, .and took the direction 
of Schwytz. 

Having thus escaped the clutches of the governor, he made for ^ 
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the heights -which border the main road between Art and Knes- 
nacht, and choosing a small hollow in the road, hid himself 
under cover of the brush, intending to r^ain in ambush until 
such time as the* baiUff should'pass that way. It appears that 
the goveisior had the, utmost 'mffieulty to saver himself and his 
attendants after this sudden disaj^arance'of their pilot, but at 
length succeeded in effecting a bm landing atBrannen. ftere 
they provided thenisdVies willi^horses, and poceeding in the 
direction above alluded ‘to, advanced towai^’s Kusshacht. In the 
spot still known as ^‘ the hcSlow ^ay,’* aiid marked W a chanel, 
Tell overheard the tht^tS'-"pi»nbdticed against himselr should he 
he once more caught, and, 4n default or his apprehension, ven- 
geance was vowed against his familjr.; Tell felt that the safety 
of himself a^d his wne and chfldren, to 'say nothing of the duty 
he owed to his ciOnUtty, Te'qid^^ the ty^ntb death. He in- 
stantly, tUei^ore, showed himse^/ and seizing an opportune 
moment, pierced OesSkr to the -britlr one ofhis arrows. 

This hold deed accOuajiliSiM; . fhe^icited hew effecting his 
escape, made the best ofhis way to’ Art^ tod thence soon gained 
the village of Steinenj where ffi/fbund W^^er ^tauffacher pre- 
paring to march. The new8,',::Jibwevep, ‘which Tell brought, re- 
moved the necessity for fuller inrmbdSete ketioh, and prompt 
measures irem' taken to arrest ptogrms pf their allies. A joy, 
which deenfy nrove d^jijhe w rongs of the poople, spread over the 
whole land,;" ato’‘*8f5ij|^^i^^elay^d to , SUike the blow for uni- 
versal freeddm Irom to Austrian ybfce, the dnal decision ^ of the 
conspirators w-as only the greater. 

On the morning of Kew'-Year’s Day “ISOS, the castle of Ross- 
berg, in Obwalden, was adroitly talcto possession of, and its 
keeper, Bereuger of Landenberg, made ,, prisoner, and compelled 
to promise that he never again would set foot withiii the territoiy 
of the three cantons ; after which he was allowed to retire to 
Lucem e. Stauffacheri dtiring: the. earlier hours of the same morn- 
ing, at the head of the men of Stdi^tz, marched towards the lake 
LoWerz, and destroy^ the foHWss of Schwanau : while Tell and 
to men of Uri took possesion of Altorf. On the following Sunday 
the deputies of Uri, Sqhwytz, and UnterWalden met and renewed 
that fraternal league which has endured even unto this day. 

In 1315, Leopold, second son of Albei't, determine to punish 
tb«!^ confederate cantons for their revolt, and accordingly marched 
against them at the head of a considerable army, accompanied 
by a numerous retinue of nobles; Count Otho of Straasberg, one 
-p? his .^blest generals, crossed the Brunig with a body of four 
thousand men, intenaing to attack Upper Unterwalden. The 
hadlitfs of Willisau, of Wollhausen, and of Lucerne, meantime 
armed a fourth of that number to make a descent on the lower 
division of the same 'canton; while the emperor in perKon^ at 
, the head *<of his anny of reserve, poured down from Egei^on 
on Mofgarten, in the country of &eliwytz, ostentatiously dis- 
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an extfeftsive supply of rope -wbeiievsitii to liang t3ie 
chiefs of the rebels — a ha'i^ty reckox^s^ bf victDry, which mxunds 
us of sitnilav conduct and iinoBa^ results when'^ollace repined 
the invaders of Scotland* ' , . ^ 

Hie coniederates^ in whose ranka'Were William Tell^x&d Fpst, 
in order to opjikise this fornudal^^^ invasion, occupied a possticm 
in the mountains bord^ing, on the conyent of our !Lady of the 
Henmts. Four hjmdred mm of Xlrf, 'Ukd liapec hundred of Up-i 
terwaldm, had W idbnolden the warriors of SchWjtz, 

who formed the., ji^ncipiQ nUm^dcd force of this litde army. 
Fifty men, banii^ied ,lat^ cantoUj, themseiyes 

to combat beneath their lative banner, inim^ngf to ef^ice, by 
their valour and conduct, the imiezidirance cf;iheir'p faults. 
Early on the morning of the 16th of Novexot^r 15316, some thou- 
sands of well-armed Auatri^ kninli^s slowly ascended the hill on 
which the Swiss were posledL wi& the hojiQ of dislodging xhem ; 
the latter, howev^. advanced to m^t fhem enOmies, uttering the 
most terridc cries. The hand of baxo&hedxnm^havii^ jnecipitated 
luigc stones and, fragments of rooks the Mll-siaes, and from 
overhanging oKfBa, rushed, from hdifind the sheltering influence 
of u thick fog, and threw Abe advandng host into conftision. 
The Austrians immediacy broke i^eir ranks, and presently a 
complete route, with terrible slaughter, ensued. The coz^ederates 
marched boldly on, cheered by the voice and example of Henry 
of Ospeiithal, and of the sons of old Bedding of Biberegg. 

Hie flower of the Austrhm chivEiliy perished on the field of 
MorgRi-ten, beneath the halbe^ Arrows, and xrdn-headed clubs 
of the shepherds. Leopold hims^, though he succeeded in gain- 
ing tlie shattered remnant of his forces, had a narrow escape ; 
w'&It; the Swiss, animated by victory, hastened to Unterwalden, 
where th^ defeated a bo^ of Lucernois and Austrians. In this 
instance Count Otho had as narrow an escape as the emperoi*. 
After these tw o weU-fought fields, the confederates hastened to 
renew their ancient alliance, which was solenn^ sworn to in an 
assembly held at Brunnen bn. the Sfii day of Beoember, 

All tliat remains to be told of the Swiss heroes life is the imme- 
morial tradition, that IfVilhdm Tell, the same Who shot Gessler in 
1307, assisted at a general meeting of the commune of Uri in 
1337, and perished in 1350 by an inundation which destroyed 
the village of Burglen, his birthplace, AccoTdmg to KK^enberg's 
chronicle, however, written towards the close of the fourteenth 
centuiy, when many of his contemporaries were still living, 
M'ilhefinus Tellus of Uri, as. he calls him, the liberatcpr of Ids 
countiy, became, after the battle Morgarten, administrator of 
the aflfUirs of the church of Beringer, where he died in 1354. 

Switzei’laiid owes more to the arclier of Biirglen than; at a 
rough glance, she might be sup]> 08 ed to do. It was his bold and 
decisive act which first roused within its people that i^irit of in-, 
dependence, before slumbering, and since so great, in its results : 
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Tell showed theai, by bis examine, wbat coura^ and pmdtmco 
could effect, aikd gicve «a impuUe to hie counti’yiuecL of ^lueb 
tb^ have not failed to take advantage. 

To pursue, however, <be biHory of Swiss independence. Lu- 
cerne shortly after (13df^) threw off the yokjp of Austria, and 
joined the forest cantons : .the iind^r Bodolhhe of Erlach, 

with the assistance cl the other Swis^ defeated in battle such of 
the nobles as ^pressed thess, an^ eaxioied their freedom : about 
the same time 4 ui 3 dbi overthrew its anstoc^ratic ^vemment, and, 
aided by one of the nobles, gained a itee oonstituticn. In May 
1^51, Albert of Austria again threatening thw land, Zurich de- 
manoad admittance into the confederation ; a furious and bloody 
war ensued, whkh terminated in the utter defeat of the Aub- 
trians, and the furthei^ reeepticm, at tbej^ own earnest request, 
of Zug and Glaris into the numb^ of fhe cantons. 

The sobiUly, howmj^ supported by the power of Austida, con- 
tinued to oppress the Swiss wherever ^ey were able ; and the 
emperor, by imposing heavy twudt duties, increased their exas- 
])eration. Everything tenoed to another open ruptui'e, and in 
1386 a new war was entered un with ihb Austrians, and Arch- 
duke Leopold vowed this time to take vttogeanoe on the confede- 
rates, who had so often insulted his power. We shall not pursue 
the history of the events whuh Jjotunediately followed, for they 
discloj>e a sickening scene of war and bloodshed; but at once 
state the conclusion, that at the battle of Sempacb, fought on the* 
9th of July 1386, tue Swiss were again victorious ovei* the Aus- 
trians. Another encounter ensued m 1388, equally successful on 
the part of the confederated cantons, with whom the Archdult^c 
of Austria was flain to conclude a treaty of peace for seven years. <’ 

On the 10 th of June 1898, the Swiss drew up a mutual militaiy 
obligation, which was called the eonvention of Sempach.* A 
fuitner peace of twenty years’ duration was then agived on, mid 
solemnly observed. Tne imposing appearance presented by this 
har<^ people, thus gradually advancing towai*ds nationality and 
froedom, had its due weight also with her other neighbours, who 
for some years left them in peace. This period of repose was 
used to advantage, the Swiss improving their internal condition, 
pursuing their agricultural pursuits, and gradually progre.''iiung 
towards civilisation. In a word, they enjoyed durjng a shoii 
tune tha incaloulable advantages, and reaped the glorious result', 
of peaceful industry. 

yWe, however, must quit the agreeable prospect of a hop])j, 
^iet, and contented and pursue the stormy histoi j (d’ 

Swiss independence, canton of Appenzell, taking couia{»e 
the example of thrir neighbours, threw off the se\ cic 3 oke of 
the abbots of St Gall, and was recognised by Schv^jt/. and 
Glaris : war ensued,, in which this new confedei'att' for miliUiy 
gloiy gained two most brilliant victories over tU<* Austrians, and 
iiaished t>y formally joining the confederation, which w as soon 


briber strengthened hythe addition of Suvita^knd 

now assumed a somewhat loffy position, ^ implioil;' 

obedience to all its neig^hbours : the Griscms, too, about this timOK 
to hold their heads erect, and to defy the Austrilm power. 

jh'ederick , of Austric^ ^hpweverj haVing;, come to the thrmce^^ 
proclaimed his intention of jrotaking^ aU the places gained by tla^ 
Swiss, and in 1442 secrel^jr fomed aBianoe with Zurich mbsf^. 
dis^aceful to that canton : the is^Hi%nant $wiss imn^iaS^, 
declared war agsdnst thm late aify, whom, in an encounl^ 
which soon after toolc ^iace, the}r:ut^ly defoeted. . 

The Emperor, £!r6derick, perceiving that hbMd little chance of 
quelling the insurrectional spirit of the 'Sw$«s without thdt 
assistance of a ^mgn pcrWsr^ vx 1444 con^nded a, treaty with^ 
Charles Vll., king of Frsmoe, , who engaged to assist him in the 
subjugation of the revolted “Swiss cantons. , A Frenjph ft>rce,. 
under the comznand of the dauphin,. afterwsMs Eouis Xl., was 
accordingly despa^hed into Swi^se^land, and advanced Uipon the 
]>opulous and wealthy city of Basle. Suddenly called -together » 
to repel this new invadeTj^ the small Swiss ^army hastened to 
Basle, and in the morning of the 26th of . August (1444) came up 
to the attack. The battle which now ensued is one of the most 
memorable in the Swiss annsle, nqt less so because the 
Fi*ench, by their* overpowering fop<$e, gained the victofy. The- 
gallant resistance of me S^ise^ hoK^ver, was favourable to the 
cause of freedom. Basle, on surrendering, obtained favourable 
teims from the dauphin, who was so much pleased witli the 
bravery of the Swiss soldiers, that, when he . became king of 
France, his first care was to engage a Swiss battalioii in his 
service ; and thus the practice of employing Swiss was intro^ 
duced into the policy of the French monarchs. The eng^ement 
before the walls of Basle, usually styled the battle of St J^ques, 
is till this day commemorated eveiy two years by a public festival. 

The cession of Basle proved only temporary. Other battles 
ensued, in which the confisderated Swiss were generally victo- 
rioTis. Indeed never, in the whole history of the world, has a 
more striking example bean presented of the great moral force 
which right gives to a people, than that presented by Switzer- 
land. Strong in the love oi liberty, and in the justness of their 
cause, they met and overcame the vast mercmm:^ hordes of the ^ 
conqueror, whose oiuy claim was the sword, apa whose ^ 

sions wei*e founded on no one principle of legality or justice. 
The cession of Friburg to Savoy by Austria, when unable to pre- 
serve it herself, which occirrred about this time, was one of those 
acts of arbitrary power which characterised the whole Austrian 
system of policy. The internal quarrels and dissensions in Swit- 
zerland, pould alone have i^udered them to the necessity of 
preyentibg this transfer. At the sam% timej never wm*e concord 
and unity of purpose more necessary : for Charles, Buke of Bur- 
gundy, surnamea the Bold, an ambitious prince, whose sole 
is 
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was in conquest, de^rmi^^ (1476) to add to his lain?ek 
snbjug'atii^ Switzemnd: r*durteen yeaw of d^olating wars 
am internal dissensions had bat ill prepa:^ its' people for new 
straggles indnstry commerce were eapirinjg it. the towns, 
and me eultore of th^ delds yirM wholly neg|ebted. The mad 
prefect of Zurich/in iillying h^^lf with AttStro, c,oet that catton 
cme million' and seventy thousand Soisins^ md dbla^^ them to 
w^draw all their loans.. War was more patileSfe in its 

course, or more pemioitms in its^feaults it had il^ady created 
an uneasy and Savage ^^ijdt it ^e oitizets; th4 humbler classes 
learned to pef^ dghtit^ and p01a^ to following' the ploi^h, 
fseding their docks, and pursuin^.an honourable though laborious 
calling ; and the towni^en were ^uaHy ^settled aim restless. 

' Xouis XI. of Frand^:who held the Dukelsf Burgundy in utter 
detestation, had, liy exertion of much jmliticm intrigue, ac- 
companied by valuable , presents to the leading ^wiss, engaged 
the confederation in a league tiigainst his ^rmidable the 
consequence pf which vras ^ irruption into his country. The 
Swiss were everywhere sUccessfW, severdy punishing the people 
of Vaud for their devotion to Charles, taking Morat, and march- 
ing. to the very gates of Geneva, then in alliance with Burgundy. 
» Grandson, on the lake of INeufclmtel, was also captured and gar- 
risoned by* the Swiss, ^udd^ly both France and Germany 
made peace '^th the duke, and, despite all their pledges, aban- 
doned the confederation to its dwn resources, even facilitating 
the passage of troops through their territbiy to attack the Swiss. 
These latter, utterly, unprepared for this act of perfidy, endea- 
voured to come to tenha with Charles; but their qveitures were 
angrily rejected, and an army of sixty thousand men marched 
upon Grandson. Crossing the Jura, the dUke found Yverdun in 
the possession of his troops, it having been ti’eacherouSly betrayed 
into his hands, though the citJidel held out bravely, as w^ell as 
that of Grandson. Irritated that' his process should thus be 
stayed by a mere h^dful of men, the duke publicly announced 
his intention of han^ng every Swiss within the wwls in case of 
a prolonged defence. Unfortunately this menace terrified many, 
and a Burgundian, who could speak German, having gained 
admittance into the citadel, fanned the erroneous feehng, per- 
suading them that 'Charles sympathised with their courage, and 
w'Quld, did they abandon a useless contest, allow them to retire 
home. The Swiss gave credit to this statement, even rewarding 
the negotiator, and surrendered at discretion. However, as they 
inarched out of the citadel, they were seized by order of the 
duke, stripped, and inhumanly mui*dei*ed. to the number of 450, 
some being hung, while others were bouna" and cast into the lake. 

Indignant at these hoirora, the cOnf?derates hastened towards 
Grandson, haying 00,000 men to oppose an army three times as 
numerous, la the first place the unprovoked invasion of Buiv 
'gundy by the Swiss had impaired to the duke’s enterprise some 
V .• 
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shadow of jastice, but tibe barbarous action above described with- 
drew at onoe the s^patit^ of znaukiiid from bis proc^din^, 
and never in the wnoki atunds of iuunaa strife was an invaddi* 
so jastly puniidied. 

Un tJie 3d of Harch, at dawn of day, the advanced guard of 
the Swiss appeared on the neigIdMiUnng heights^ and the btraggle 
at once comineuoed. The Burgundians almost immediately gave 
way, losing a thousand besides the g^son of GranmUs 
whom the Swiss hung tip alongside thc& own r^atives ana 
friends — an act of r<^:^al only to be excused in consideration of 
the rudeness and semi-baifbazisin of the tixnea^ Charles escaped 
with difficulty, attended by a few fsUowera, leaving bchina a 
treasure valued at a million of fic^dns, as also his camp equipage. 
Arrived at Nozeroy, and Writhing under tho htuniliation ca his 
overthrow, the duke spoedSy gathered tc^ethcr a more nuznefrous 
army than he had bmre commanded, axtd marched to avenge 
his defeat. He entered Switaeiiaad on iAm occasion by way of 
Xausanne, in the month of April, and reviewed his troops in the 
neighbourhood of that town, llxenoe he advanced to the lal^ 
of Neufchatel, and took up a portion on a plain sloping upwards 
fmm the nozth hank of the lake of Morat — one of the worst 
which any general would have selected, for the lake in the i^eur 
cut off the means of retreat. 

The immediate object of the duke was less to Sght a regular 
battle than to Capture the town of Morat. This town, however, 
was ably defended W Adrian de Bubenberg, at the head of 1000 
Swiss smdiers, aided oy the citizens of the town. Adrian’s design 
was to hold out at all ha:&ards till the conffiderated Swiss couid 
reassemble their forces. This was not by any means of easy 
accomplishment. Morat was hard pushed ; breaches were eifectecl, 
and towers undemined. But the courage of Bubenberg with- 
stood every effort ; both he and the heroes he commanded hold- 
ing out firmly until the confederates poured iu, aided by their 
allies i]X>m Alsace, Basle, St Gall, and Schafihausen. Tliey were 
likewise jffomptly joined, despite Ihe inclement weather, by the 
contingents fiom Zurich, Argovia, Thurgovia, and Sorgens. John 
Waldmann, commander of w Zuidchei’s, reached Berne on the 
night }>receding the battle, and found the town illuminated, and 
tables spread befor«^ every house, loaded with refreshments for 
the patiiot soldie^. Walamann sulowed his men but »few hours 
for re][)ose, sounding a bugle at ten at night for a departure, and 
on the following morning readiing the fedei«ftl army at Morat, 
fati^od and exhausted, having continued their march all night 
un(mr an incessimt and heavy rain. The roads w^ere consequently 
in h very bad state, so tliat tliey had been com^ieDed to leave 
about (Kib of their companions in the woods quite exhausted. 
After a ve^ short rest, however, these latter ^so arrived and 
drew up with their friends. * 

Day appeared. It was Saturday, the 22d June 1476. The\ 

k y 
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^w(»ather wnn thMteaafi^ thifi iky overcast^ and ram fell in 
torrents. The Biirgunmaae displayed a long line of battie, 
while the Swiss naxnbez^ 94,000. A van^niard was 

fomcd, commanded by John Hallwyl, who knelt ana besought 
a blessing from on high. WMe they yet j^ayecl, iAe sun broke 
^ough the douds, tipOKi wIdDh the Swiss ocnnxnander ix)se, 
sword in hand, crying, ‘^Up, up, Heaven smiles on our coming 
victory The aiiiillsW Ihunda^ fbirth as he' spoke, and tlie 
whole plain, from the If&e to the rocky hdi^tiL became one Ta«»t 
battle-ndd. Towards the main body of w Burgundians, the 
Swiss army poured down with irresistible £oToe and coui^c ; 
and clearing all difficulties, th^ reached the lines of the enemy. 
A fearful wu^ter now ensued!. The Biu^g^dians were utterly 
vanquished. The haughty duke, pale and dispirited, fied with a 
few followers, and never stoppea till he reached the banks of* ^ 
Lake Leman. 'The route was so complete among the Burgiin^ 
dian army, that many, in terror and despair, threw themselves 
into the lake* of Moiut, the bonks of which were strewed with 
the bodies of the slain. From 10,000 to 15,000 men perished on 
the field. The sun of Charles the Bold of Burgundy set on the 
plain of Moral. In about half a year after, in an equally futile 
attempt on Lorraine, he perished ingloriously at the battle of 
Nancy (January 7, 1477), His body was found a few days 
afterwards sunk amidst ice and mud in a ^tch, and so disfigurc*d, 
that he was only recoj^sed by the of his beard and nails, 

which he had allowed to grow since the period of his defeat at 
Morat, The i)age ol history piesents few more striking instanc(*s 
of the I'etributive punishment of inordinate pride, ferocity, and 
ambition. 

The battle of Morat vies in history with the victories of Motji- 
thou and Bannockburn. As the deed whidi for ever freed a 
peo}>lc fi*om a grasping foreign tyrant, it was a matter of univeiv 
sal rejoicing, and till the x)resent day is the sulject of national 
traditions. According to one of these, a young native of Fii- 
burg, who had been engaged in the battle, keenly desirous of 
being the frst to cany home tidings of the victory, ran the 
whole way, a distaatse of ten or twelve nulcs, and with such 
ovej^haste, that, on his aanival at the market-place, he dropped 
with fatigue, and, barely able to shout that the Swiss were vie- 
torioas, Snmediately expired. A twig of lime-tree, which he 
canied in Ms hand, wes planted op the spot in commemoration 
of the event ; and till the present day are seen, in the market- 
place of Priburg, the aged and propped-up remains of the 
venerable tree which grew from this interesting twig. 

Some yeai*s after the battle of Morat, the citizens of that town 
dug up and collected the bones of the Burgundians, as a warn- 
ing to those who might in future attempt the conquest of 
Switzerland. Subseciuently, th^ were entombed beneath a 
monumental chapel; but again they were disinterred; and long 
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remained as scattered fra^ents tm the marprin of the lake, and 
became a maricetable couimodity. In the entirse of hi& travelH^ 
Xiord Byron visited th^ spot, which he •commemorates in his 
Ghilde Harold;^ 

** There Is a spot should not |m» passed in Twin — 

Morat the field ! — \^herc men 

May nee on ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor hjmsh for those t4io eenqnered on that plain $ 

Here Burgundy bequeathed his tomhless host, 

A bony heap, thiough ages to remain, 

Themselves their monument.’* * * 

On visiting* the of Id'orat in 1841, we found that the 
bujK's of the Btirg'undiaiia had been once more collected end 
entoml>od by the side of the Ifike, at a central spot in the 
olain where the vw^tory was achieved- Over the remains a 
handsome obeH^, commemorative of the battle, has been erected 
by the cantonal authorities cf Friburg:. 

To return to the history of Switziailand. By the vititory of 
Mornt a nuiulier of the cantons were free to form an independent 
confederation, and the way was prepared for a ffencrai union. 
Tn 1481 Friburpf and SolVure, and in 1501 Basle and Hchaff- 
hauB^*!!, were numbered nmonfr the free cahtons. In 1519 
Tessin was gained from Milan, and in 1513 AppensselJ was ad- 
mitt('d into the confederacy. Two imjjortant parts of modem 
Switzerland still remained under a foreign, or at least despotic 
yoke. These were Geneva and the Pays de Vaud, the latter 
a dne district ef country lying on the north side of Lake 
Leman. The ppogri*ess of the Rmbrmation under Zuiiiglius and 
Calvin helped to emancipate these cantons. In 1535 the pow ev 
of the Bishop of Geneva, by whom the town and canton had 
been governed, was set at naught, the Boman Catholic faith 
abolisned by law, and the Geneve'^e deedared tliemf»elves the 
masters of a free republic. The Duke of Savoy, who latterly 
held swiiy over’the Pays de Vaud, interfered to buppress the 
revolt of tlie Genevese ; *but this brought Berne into the field, 
and wdth a large army that canton expelled the troops of 
the duke, along with the Bishop of Lausanne, took the castle 
of Chillon, and, in short, became the conquerors of the Pays 
de Vaud. Chillon %ere <?i)oken of is a strongly fortified castle 
near the eastern extremity of Lake Leman, partly within 
whose waters it stands. On the occasion of its capture the 
Genevese assisted with their galle5’*s, while the army from Berne 
atta<ked it by land. On being captured, many piisoners were 
liberated ; among others, Pran9ois de Bonnivaiu, who had been 
iraprisonm cai account of his liberal principles, and the sympathy 
he jtiad manifested in the cause of the Genevese. 

By the peace of Lausanne, in 1564, ^avoy renounced her 
claims on the Pays de Vaud, and was thus driven from Switzetw 
laud ns Austria had been before. Vaud henceforth became a 
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of Berne; t>ut h^B latterly been declared an independent 
canton. By the evente narrated^ the Swiss were not altogether 
free of occasional invBMons fi^oxn without ; nor were th^ without 
intestine divisions; caus^ chiefly by religious difltewaides ; yet. 
on the whole, they xnaintamed their integrity, end extended 
their boundaries by the absorption of districts hitherto under the 
oppressive dominion of feudu barons. By the peace of West- 
phalia; Switzerland was recognised by Burope as an indepen- 
dent republic. 

BWirZKllLAKD AS AN IKBBFENBBKT OOtTlimtY. 

having been a countiy universally oppressed by native 
barons or foreign powers; SwitzerlaEud# after a struggle, as we 
have seen, of five hundr^ years; att^ed in 1648 its political 
independence For nearly a century and a half after this event, 
the country, though occasionalXy vexed ^ internal dissensions, 
enjoyed a state of comparative repose. Gomweree) agriculture, 
and manufactures proapered, and the arts and sciences were cul- 
tivated. The people generally enjoyed civil freedom and nume- 
rous municipal rights ; certain tcpvns, corporations, and families, 
however, inherited and maintained peculiar pri^eges, which 
wero the source of occasional dispe^. From the refom of these 
abuses the nation was suddeniy diverted by the French Revolu- 
tion in 1700. The French touh possession of Switzerland, and 
converted the ,coUfedei*aoy into the Helvetic republic — Helvetia 
being the ancient Roman name of the country. 

The oppressions of the French intruders at length roused the 
Swiss to attempt a relief from this new foreign yoke. A civil 
war ensued; and Napoleon Bonaparte, by way of conciliation, 
restored the cantonal system, and gave fre^om to districts 
hitherto subordinate to the Swiss confederacy, so as to increase 
the number of the cantons. In 1814, With the sanction of the 
congress of Vienna, the old federal compact was established; and, 
No\ ember 20, 1816, tbe eight leading powers In Europe — ^Austria, 
Russia, France, England, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden 

]pi*oclaimed, by a s^arate act, the perpetual neutrality of Swit- 
zeriand, and the inviolability of its soil. In 1830 a considerable 
reform of abuses was generally effected, and since that period 
Switzei'land has been, politically, not only the most free, but 
also^one o^the most prosperous and happy countries in Europe. 

It now comprehends twenty- three cantons, as follows: — 
Zurich Berne, Lucerne, Uri, Sohweitz, Unterwalden, Glarus, 
Zug, Friburg, Soleure, Barie-town, Basle-country, SchafThausen, 
Appenzell, St Gall, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Tessin, Vaud, 
Valais, Neufchatel, and Geneva ; the whole containing about tw o 
millions and a halt of people. Tne cantons, though in some crises 
not laager than an English county, are each independent states 
as far as internal gyveinment is concerned ; and are united only 
in a confederacy for mutual protection and general int<*re»ts. 
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Deputie« sent bj eadi meet and hrm a diet or ^Jjament^ the 
scat of which is alternately at Berue^ Lucerne, am Zorich, 
la Uri, Schweits, Uuterwalden, Zw, Olams, Schad^hausen, 

t rti A_ ' -i 




Yaukis, and Oeaera, the eettstittySons am democratic; in tlie 
reznaimap cantons they am of a mi^ed aristocratic ana dtaao* 
cratic chtuniicter. Nem^atel pesseases a peculiar conetituliion. 
Although enjoying ihb name o% a eanto^ and admitted by reffn^ 
sentation into the dl^ it is in point of mot a principality, under 
the control of Prussia in virtue of a hereditary family claim of 
the Prussian mozmreh. Ihifi c3aim« by which m annual tribute 
is imposed, is the fast wreck oi arbitrary authoaty within ilia 
Swiss temtorses. 

Some cantana ore Boman Cathol^ and others Protestant. 
Except in Qenova, there is little jpraede^ tderation of any belief 
not generally professed ; and tins iotoleranoa is perhaps one of 
the least pleasing traits in theSwisa charaoier. OtmanistiheiaiQr 
guage of the greater number of the cantons ; Preach is spoken 
onl^ in <^eva, Vaud, and NeuMkatel ; and Iwian in port of the 
Gnsons and Tessin. Elementairy education k widely established, 
and the country possesses some kaimed societies; but, on the 
whole, Switzerland has made a poor figure in literature, and the 
public mind is more occupied with the real than tiie nuagmary 
or the refined. 

SOOIAL GONBrnOK-^MAKtlFACTtriinS. 

The principal towns in Switsserlaad are Berne, Basle, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Lausanne, and Geneva. Beme is j^erally esteemed 
the capital : it certainly is one of the most e&gant and wealthy 
of the cities. In the dillerent towns and villages throughout 
the country, maaufisetures axe carried on to a considerable extent 
for home consumption and export. The monu&cturing industry 
of Switzerland in some measuie takes its tone from tne distinc- 
tions of race in the pimalation. The Germans engii^ in the 
manufiicture of iron ana machinery, linens, ribbons, silk, cotton, 
pottej^, and seme kind, of tcys ; while the Erenc^ from their 
superior artistic tastes, employ themsdves in nmking watches, 
jewellery, musical boxes, and other elegant objects, iron of a 
superior quality is fqnnd in one of the cantons; and coal is also 
dug, but it is of a poor quality, and wood forms the /diief &«L 
Salt is now made within the canton of Basle, and in the Valais. 
Prom the prevalence of rapid running streams, there is an abun- 
dance of water-power in almost all quarters. 

Gene^'a and Neufchatel are the seat of the watch manufacture, 
a large proportion of the watdies being mode in hamlets and 
vilifies throughout the two cantons. In the long valley called the 
Yal Travels, stretching from the neighbourho^ of Npu&hatd. 
to the horded of France, and at Locle, in the sax&fi quarter, are 
numerous small factories of these elegant articles. The existence * 
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of a gi«eat manxifacture in cM^ngm scattered over il% miles of 
zBountains, covexed Woe months in the year with mows so deep 
as to imprison the inliahstaata in their dweUkige^ is a singular 
&et in social ecoanomjT worthy of notice. One of the most 
intelHgent of the viUiige watchmakers jpi'esentod Dr Bowring 
with an intm»rthig aeccnmt of the and penmes of this 

remarkable trader fnm whidh we dnw the fewwang pas- 

early as the seventeenth oentcoy^ some workmen had 
constructed w'eoden clocks with weiglm> afinr the moM of the 
parish clocks which wss placed in t&a chdich of XiOdle in the 
year 1690, But no idea had as yet been conceived of making 
clocks with springs. It was only about the latter end of the 
same century that an inhabitant of these mounta^ havhig 
returned from a long voyage, brought back with him a watch, 
an object whkh was till mat time unknown in the ootmtxy. 
Being obliged to have hss watdh repaired, he carried it to a 
mechanic named Bichard, wlm had the sr^utation of being a 
aliilful workman. 

Bichard succeeded in repairiizg the watdi , and having atten-* 
tively examined its mechanism, cmxceived the idea of construct- 
ixtg a similar article. By dint of labour and perseverance, he at 
length succeeded, though not without having had great dilE- 
eiilties to surmount ; and he was compelled to construct all the 
different movements of the watch, and even to manufacture 
bome iil-finibhed tools in order to assist him m his labours. When 
this xindertaking was complete i, it created a great sensation in 
the country, and excited tlW emditttion of several men of genius 
to imitate the example of their fellow-citizeii; and thus, very 
fortunately, watchmaking was gmdually introduced among our 
mountainff, the inhabitants of which had hitherto exercis^ no 
other trade or profession than those which were strictly necessary 
to their daily wants, their time 'being pimcipally employed in 
cultivating on imgratelfhl and unprouu^ive soil. Our moun- 
taineers were freguently compellecL before the introduction of 
the above-named indusdy, to seek for work during the summer 
months among the people of the satrounding country. They 
rejoined their families in the winter, beliig enabled, from fheii* 
economical savings, the moderateness of their wants, and the 
produce o£ a sm& portion of land, to supply themselves with 
the necessaries of liie. And it most be remarked, also, that the 
entire liberty which they enjoyed, united to the absence of any 
de^ption of taxation, greatly tended to rdieve the hardships 
of their lot. 

For a number of years, those who betook themselves to watch- 
making were placed at a great disadvantage, by having to im- 
port their tools ; but these they in time learned to make and 
greatly to improve upon. In proportion as men embraced the 
profession of watchmaking, the art become more developed^ 
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eevewil returned from Paris, where they had gone to perfect 
themadves; and rontributed oj their knowledge to advance the 
general skill. It as not more than eighty or ninety years since 
a few merchantb began to collect together small parcels of 
watches^ an order to sell them in forcim markets. The success 
which attended these speculations induced and encoui*aged the 
population of these countries to dev^ote themselves still more to 
the production of articles of i*eady sale; so much so, thatterjy 
nearly the whole ]^pulation has, with a very few exceptions, 
embraced the watcliinakiiig trade* Meanwlme the population 
has increased threefold, independently of the great number of 
workmen who are e^tabhahed m almost all the towns of Europe, 
in the United States of America, and even in the East Indies asn} 
Chma, Tt is fgom this penod, also, that dates the change w&seh 
has taken place in the countiy of Neufehatd, where, notwith'^ 
btaudmg tlie bai'renuess of the soil and the severity of the (dimate, 
beautiim and well-built villages are everywhere to be seen, con* 
neeted by easy eommutiications, together with a very considerable 
and industrious popuktion, in e^oyment, if not of great for** 
tunes, at least of a nAppy and easy independence. 

Thus, in defipice ^ the difficulties which it was necessary to 
overcome, in sjnta •ftf tho obstackb which were opposed to the in- 
troduction of the produce of our industry into other countries, 
and notwithstanding the prohibitionB w^hich enfeebled its develop* 
ment, if has at len^h attainder a prodigious extension. It may 
be further i*emai*kM, that, frono^the imper valleys of Neufchatcl, 
where it originated, it has spread from east to west into the 
Aallevs of the Jura, and into tie cantons of Benie and Vaud; 
and further, that all these populAtiens foiin at present a single 
and united manufactory, whose centre and principal focus is in 
the mountains of Neufchatel.” 

It is very pleasing to know that the w'atchmaking trade ot 
Neufchatel continues to prosper in spite of ail the restnetioiis ot 
Bun'ounding states. In 1834, the number of watches manufac- 
tured annually in the canttm w^as about 120,000, of which 85,000 
w ero of gold, and the* pest of silvw. When to this we add the 
watches manufacti^red in the adjoining canton of Geneva, an 
idea may he obtained of the magnitude of this flourishing branch 
of trade. It is erVremely-probable that not fewer than 800,000 
watches are exported annually from Geneva and Neufoh^teJ. 
The gi'eater proportion are necessarily smuggled out of the coun- 
try, in consequence of the heavy duties or positive prohibitions 
of France, Austik, and other natioii£>, through wlucn they must 
go to find an outlet to America, England, IHirkey, and countries 
still more ivmote. Latterly, by the lowering of import duties, 
many Swiss watches ore impoited in a I'eguldr way into Eng- 
land. 

The manufacture of wooden toys, such as small carved flgures 
and boxes, is also curri<^ on in the mountainous parts of Sw'itzer- 
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had, many of the rural labourers employing* themselves on these 
articles at leisure hourSf and particularly duidng the winter sea** 
son, when out-door labour is stopped. Among the hills near 
Unterseen and Interlaken, we have observed a number of these 
intei'esting domestic maniuactorie^ by which, at little cost,^ many 
comforts are procured. 

i^penzell takes the lead in cotton manufactures, and Zurich 
in the spinning and weaving of silk. It is most extraordinary 
how the manufacture of these bulky articles should prosper, con- 
sidering the distance of the countiy ttom the sea. Surrounded 
by hostile, or at least rival and jealous neighbours, and with a 
long land-carriage, on which heavy tolls are imposed, to and 
from sea-ports, the Swiss still contrive 1o cany on a sueeesshil 
fbreign trade, and even outdo the French and Germans in point 
of skill imd cheapness. The whole social condition of the Swiss 
is curious. Tlbie oulk of the country is divided into small pos- 
sesrions, ea<^ cultivated or superintended by its proprietor. 
There are few persona with large estates ; and landed gentle- 
men,” *a6 they are termed in England, ai*e almost unknown. The 
iniral population, therefore, wh^^r agricultmists ip the valleys 
or plams, or sheep or peat-herds among the hills, ore, for the 
greater part, only a superior kind of peasants, few of whom 
possess the Wealm or comforts of modem Scotch farmers. In 
some districts the people unite the character of agriculturists 
and artisans. On certain days otfbe^sons, or at certain hours, 
they work on their little farms,^ and tiie rest of their time is 
employed in weaving, toy-Uiamng, or in some other handi- 
craft. Instead of rozinning themselves to towns, the Swiss ope- 
ratives prefer working in villages, or in cottages bcattered on 
the faces of the hills; for there they are near the gardens or 
fields which they delight in cultivating, end there they can 
imexpensively keep a cow, goat, or pig^, A great number have 
goats, for the sake of their milk, end beoause^their keep is next 
in nothmg in the way of outlay. 

The diligence with which the families of Swiss workmen pur- 
sue their labours in and out of doors at the^e rural retreats, is 
bpoken of by all travellers as a kind of wonder^ and in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich it a|mearB in its most captivating form. 
Wandenng up the slopM oi the hills, we perceive numerous 
chii^rs of/jottages, inhabited principally by weavers, from which 
the sound of the shuttle is heaid to proceed. Here, as elbewhei*e, 
the cottages are chiefly of Wood, but substantial, and are gene- 
rally omamented with vines clinging to the picturesque eaves of 
the ik>o£ All around are patches of garden, or small enclosed 
ixeldBy sufiicient, probably, to pasture one or two goats, with 
some ground under crops of potatoes. Indust^ is everywhere 
observable. If the husband is at the loom, his wife la out of 
doors at the ]^ato-ridges ; a girl is winding bobbins, and a boy 
is attending the goat. Baby leads the only sinecure life, and as 
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fleen sprawling at liis ease on a cuehion laid on the ground at a 
short distance from the mother. The in thu way, are 

oonstantly at work. They may bo seen labouring in the nelds 
before sunrise and after eoaiset^ With all their laJbour, in and 
Out of doors, families do not realise above ei^ht or nine shillinm 
each weekly. Provisions are cheaper than in England, and the 
taxes are few and light; but, with these advantages in 
favour, the Swiss do not realise so high a remuneration as Eng«- 
lish operatives. Yet, with their few shilliiigs weekly, they are 
generally better off than workmen in this county, beeaxtse they 
arc exceedingly economical. The Swiss operative employs ms 
spare hours in making his own or his children’s clothes, and his 
wife and children are all productive in some humble way ; so 
tliat, being frugal and easily contented, the family is never ill oif. 
AH SMMQtrive to save something. With tbdr savings they build 
or buy a cottage, and purchase a piece of ground ; and to attain 
this amount of riches — to have this substantiid stake in the 
country — ^is their highest ambition. That a large proportion of 
English and Scotch workmen could in the same manner, and 
with their comparatively high wages, attain the same degree of 
wealth and respectability, l&re can he no reasonable doubt. The 
eix^ millions of ^xmnds spent annually in Great Britain on in* 
toxicating liquors, could nuy many a comfortable cottage, sur- 
rounded by a productive Held or garden, the seat of health and 
happiness. 

Tne most remai^able point in the social economy of Switzer- 
land, is the universal principle of freedom in trade, in -ahich 
respect it has no parallel on the face of die earth. Wliile in 
Great Britain the principles of a fvee exchange of commodities 
are stiU nothing more than a theoiy, in Swits^rland they are a 
practical good. A free export ana import are permittea. The 
government has no custom-house estabushment, either in refe- 
rence to the general frontiers, or the frontiers of the respective 
states: the only impediment to the transport of goods of any 
description, in any direction, is the exaction of toSs, at the rate 
of about one penny per hundredweight, for the benefit of the 
cantonal revenues ; from which, however, the roads are kept in 
r^air. At all the great outlets from Switzerland, strong ladies 
of davaniers^ or r^ed custom-house officers, are stationed by 
the authorities of other nations, for the pui^sc of j’igoropsly 
mtsemining and taxing all articles that come out of the Swiss 
imdtory : but within the Swiss side of these outlets, there are 
no officials to pay the least attention to anything that eomes into 
the country; and, in point of fact^ the French, Germans, and 
other neighbours, export to Switzerland whatever goods they 
please, including all kinds of frreign produce, without being 
charged any duty whatevci*. This very remarkable state of 
things is partly ascribable to the contending interests of tho 
diiferent cantons. Some cantons are agncultui'al, and others 
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contain largfe seats of mannfaotnre. But the agricultural cantons 
would feel it very hard to be obliged td buy manufactured goods 
from a neighbouring ^saaton at a dearer rate than they could 
buy them fiom s<nnS«dierc abroad; the peasantiy of Vaud have 
no idea of emptying tlhdr poekets to ben^t the ananu^aui^turers of 
Basle OF Zurich. Another cause, perhaps, is the vast expense 
which would be necessarily incurred hy attempting to watch a 
widely-extended boundary beset by aetrve contrahji^iBtB. It is 
at the same tinae fair to state, that in all the deliberations of the 
Swiss authorities for a number of years, there appears to have 
been a great unanimity of feding on the propriety of abstainiug 
from restrictiotts on commerce. A committee appointed by the 
diet in 1833, to consider the subject of foreign relations, mode 
the following report, one of the most exti*aorainaxy ever uttered 
by the memwieps of a legislatm body : — ♦ 

First— The Swiss confederation shall irrcvocaWy adhere to 
its established system of frep trade and manufacture. Second — 
Under no circumstances and no conditions shall it foim a port 
of the French custom-house system, of the Prussian commercial 
league, or the custom-house lino of any foreign nation. Third — 
It shall use every effort for the estamishment and extension of 
the principles of free trade. Fourth — It shall, as far as possible, 
discuss and establish conventions with the neighbouring states 
for the disposal of agricultural and vipeyard produce and cattle, 
for obtaining the free ingress of com, and for maintaining the 
daily, reciprocal, economical, neighbourly, and boinier traffic and 
market transactions. Fifth — W^herever a free trade is not ob- 
tainable, it shall endeavour to remove all prohibitions, to lower 
duties, and to secum the power of transit on the most favourable 
terms. Sixth — ^When exceptional favours can be obtained, tliey 
shall be used for the advancement of those measures which lead 
to the accomplishment of the ends proposed ; so, however, that 
exchanges be not thereby limited, nor personal liberty interfered 
with. Seventh — In the intemr of Switzerland, it shall make 
every exertion to assist industry, and to remove impediments to 
intercourse ; taking care, however, that it do not interfere with 
the personal concerns of merchants or manufocturers.” 

All re.8trictions on the importation of articles from other coun- 
tries being thus removed, it might be supposed by some that the 
country would be deluged with foreign manufactureb, greatly 
to the injury of native capitalists and workmen. But tma docs 
not appear to be the case. In several branches of manufacture 
the Swiss excel ; and the oppoi*tunity of buying certain kinds of 
foreign produce, at a particularly cheap rate, enables the people 
to encourage the growth of other maaufoctures in their own 
Countiy. The peasant who buys an English-made knife at half 
what he could^buy a Swiss one for, has a half of bis money 
remaining wherewith to purchase a native-miwle iibbon ; hence^ 
Swiss manufoctures of one kind or other arc -^ure to be encouraged. 
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FKA^TUaES OF TUB COUlW&y. 

Switzerland lA celebrated for its pictur«»qne beauty, and ie a 
fftTQurite resort of tourists from England , tiaese geher^ly reach 
it osceudinf^ the Ehine in steam-yessels as fair as Strasburg, 
and thence by railway to Basle. Its lakes are the most beau- 
tiful of their kindj for th^ are surrounded with lofty hills, the 
lower pai'ts of which are green, and the higher rocky and grand* 
The many prettr cottages on tae hills are also a striking feature 
in the scene, l^he finest of the lakes is that of Lucerne, extend- 
ing «»outhwards from that town from tw eiity to thirty miles, and 
w^hich, for the accommodation of traveUers, is now daily traversed 
by a small steamboat. 

The thing which im^Ms to the Lake of Lucerne a character 
beyond that of mere ^ysioal heautv, is itt connexion with the 
history of Helvetic independence. It is Toll’s lake — ^its shores, 
as we have seen, ai*e the scene of his explolts-^nd hence they 
bear that kind o£ moral charm which conset^rates the ground oh 
which heroic actions haice been evoked. In the ti^ue spirit of a 
poet, Rogers has referred to the senthneilt which thus clothes the 
rugged headlands and steeps of Lueeme with hallowed racol- 
lections : — 

“ Tliat sacred kke, withdrawn Among tV hills, 

Its depth of waters flanked as wKh a wall, 

Built t>y the giaat i«ec before the flood ; 

Where not a cross or chapel but inspires 
Holy delight, lilting our tnoiishts to (liod 
From god-like men, * * 

That in the desert sowed the seedg of Ufe, 

Training a band of smsll republics there, 

Which still exist, the enyy of the world I 

Who would not land in each, aud tread the ground — 

Land where Tell leaped ashore— and climb to diink 
Of the three hallowed fountains ? He that doe^, 

Comes Imck the better. ♦ * 

Each cliff, and hoHdland,and green promontory. 

Graven w itU records of the past. 

Excites to hero-worship.” 

The lake, which is most irregular in its outline, bending into 
divers forms, is soin«dinea named the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
from liaxing Lucerne, Unterwalden, Cri, and Schwsitz, aa Its 
boundaries. On the west hide rises Mount Pilatua, and on the 
east the Righi. Beyond this to the south, the shores are pre- 
cipitous, and clothed with green shrubs. The ground in such 
places does not admit of roads ; the only means of access fraiia 
knoll to knoll being by boats gt precarious pathways among 
cliffs. Here the tourist arrives in front of what is called Toll's 
chapel, which is situated on the eastern side of the lake, at the foot 
of toe Achsenberg, a mountain rising to a height of 6732 feet, to 
which may be added a depth of 600 feet below the surface of the 
rs 
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water. The ehapeV^liich is a vezy small edifice of a pavilioii 
form, open in front, 'and distinij^isbed bj a small spire on its 
3i!oof,4s erected on a ahelf cf ro<3c jutting out from the almost 
precipitous hsaiky and dose upon ^ edge of fhe }ake. The only 



Tell’s ChapeL 

means of access is by boats. Sere, according to tradition, Tell 
leaped ashore, and escaped from 4;he boat in wnich he was in the 
course of being conveyed to the dungeons of Kussnacht. llie 
chapel, we are told, was erected in 1380, or tiurty-ohe years after 
the death of the hero, by order of the assepahled citk^s of Uri, 
in commemoration of the event. The cha^l is fitted up with an 
altar, and its walls ornamented with a few daubs of pictu;res ; its 
general appearance is wild and desolate ; and only once a-year, 
on a particular festival, is any religious service performed within 
it. A few miles farther on is Jluden, the port of the canton of 
TJri ; and here the lake teiminates. AJtor^ where Tell shot the 
apde, is a,few milet distant, up the vale of the K^ss. 

Passing southwaids from Lucerne, the tourist generally visits 
a region of lofty mountains, called the Bernese — alp being 

a word sigui^dng a height. The prjmcipal of these alps are tlze 
l^J^^tterhom, the Schrecknorn, the Pinisterarhom, the Eigex*, the 
IScendi, and the Jungfrau, We present in next page a sketch of 
tl^e snpw^claii rnouhtairxs, as seen at a distance of thirty to 
forty mil^. The loftiest is the Jungfrau, whidi rises to a height 
of iSJjOOO feet. Tliey are covered summer and winter with snow 
and ice, and have a daz?:Iing white appearance on tiie hoi-izAUi. , 
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Having visited these interesting mc^imtains, the traveller 
usually proceeds on his journey i>outhw ^ till he reaches the 
VahdSj a long and romantic gl^, streich^^ / in an easterly direc- 



tion from Lalfie nr La^e of Geneva, m it is sometimes 

called. This sedbded vi^y k noted Ibr the nuzato of old and 
young persons called These are a species of idiots, poor, 

miserable in tameaamcBf and genexa^y unable to artitend to their 
own wants. Onetme oocMar in raaaaiiieB in many pSirts of Switzer- 
land, but most ‘!&«qneatly in ausd damp satanfttions, and in 
cottages where there is a want of venifilation and cleanliness. In 
this and other parts of Switzerland are likewise seen individuals 
adlicted with swellings in the front of the neck, termed goitres, 
Pemales have more frequently goitres than males; and the cause 
of -this singular swelling has never been correctly o^icertained. 

Through the lower j>art of the Valais flows the Rhone, here a 
small river, which afterwards expands, and forms the large 
and beautiful sheet of water, Lake Leman, This lake, w hich 
is from fifty to sixty miles in length, by from two to six or seven 
miles across, possesses a singular peculiarity. Its waters, though 
pure and colourless to the eye when taken up in a glass, are in 
their entire mass of a blue coloujj as brilliant as if poui^ed from a 
dyer's vat. Tliis peculiarity in tne waters of the lake, which has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for, does not exist in the 
lower part of the Rhone, which is of a dirty whitish appearance. 
At the outlet of LaJ^ Leman on the west, stands the ancient city 
of Geneva, parUy bccup^g a lofty height, and partly the'dow 
ground beneath, wuth several bridges connecting the two sides of 
file river, just issued from the lake. Geneva, in 1798, was incor- 
]3oratcd with France, and it remained in this state till the resto- 
ration of its independence in 1814 ; since which period it has, 
along with a few miles of territory around, formed a distinct 
canton in the Swiss confederation. It remains, however, a 
French town as respects language, and partly manners and 
sentiments, but endowed with that heedful regaM for industi'ial 
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pursuits and rational advancement, wbioh gives die place a dis^ 
tinguifibed name among contmental cities. Among tlie foremost 
to embrace i^e Eeformatioii, the inhabitants have ever readily 
afiPorded an asylum to the oppressed from all nations : at present 
it is a place of resort and settlement for intelligmt strangers 
from all quarters. Latterly, Geneva has been gready improved 
in appearance, and now possesses many 4iie streets and hand- 
some uuildings. 

The environs of Geneva are beautiM, but so is the whole dis- 
trict bordering on Lakis Leman. Gn its southern side lies Savoy, 
a generally high lying tract, over the top of which, and dt the 
distance of sixty miles, is seen the white top of Mont Blanc, re- 
posing in the midst of a tmmiltuaiy sea of black hills. On the 
north side of the lake stretches the canton of Yaud, which in its 
whole extent is unexanmled for rural ‘beawty. Ab^t the centi*e 
of Vaud, overlooking the lake, is sec.^. the pretty town of Lau- 
sanne, situaced on a &w hill, amidst vineyards and gardens. At 
the small port of Ouchy, helow Lausanne, steamboats take up 
passengers for various places on the lake. One of the most 
pleasant excursions is to Chillon, near the eastern extremity of 
the lake, on its north side. This interesting old castle is placed 
partly within the mar^n of the lake, at a pmt; of the shore ovcr- 
liung by a ppecipitous mountain, and was built in 1238 by 
Amadeus IV., count of Savoy, as a Dulwark for defence of his pos- 
sessions, or a den whence he could conveniently make inroads on 
his neighbours. Since it fell into the possession of the Swiss, it 
has been used as a depot for mUita^ stores. The buildings are 
entire, but uninhabited. It consists of several open comets, 
environed by tall, rough-cast structures, of immense strength, 
smd shows on all sides the character of a feudal fortress on a 
large scale. The chief building, as may be seen in the engra ving, 
next page, is a heavy square edihee, overhanging the lake. The 
most interesting part of this structure is a suite of gloomy arched 
vaults, which, from incontestable appearances, had been, what 
ti’adition affirms they were, the pn&on dungeons of Chillon. The 
last is the largest aungeon in the series, and is undoubtedly the 
prison in which Bonnivaid was confined. 

No one who has read the “ Prisoner of Chillon” of Byron, can 
enter the low-arched doorway of this dreary tondb of living men 
witjjiout emotion. It consists of two aisles, fl^arated by a row of 
seven massive pillars of stone 5 the aide on the rignt, as we 
enter, being hewn out of the rock, and that on the left being of 
arched masonry. The floor is altogether of rock, and worn into 
various hollows. Ihe only light admitted is by a small window, 
so high up the wall that no one could see out except by climbing; 
hence it could have afforded little solacement to the prisoners, 
more especially as the custom BfCems to have been to chain them 
to the pillars. On measuring the vault by pacing, it is found to 
be fifty-two steps in length, and it was at about two-thirds of 
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this dastaaiee from the door\vay that Bi u vrd, one of the loa^ 
victims of the Duke of Sevoy, was confi h On the side of one #< 
of the pillars a strong i*mg is still attache ind the burfnoe of the 
$t<me n^oor beneath is trooaen into uneven amis by the action of 
footbtcps. No poetic license has ^erefc been taken m the 
forcible lines — 

“Chillon* thypHson isahe^hr piaee 
And thy 6aafi(M>r an alUit trod— 

Until Ltb Tory hbro kit a tmot 
Worn, IMS ii thy cold pavement we sod — 

B> Bomuv^tfd ' May none those mi ji^etFace ! 

For they appeal tjrraunj to ** 

The pillar thus connected vrith Bonniv iinnnbonmcnt has 
been an object of curiosity to hundreds of f lors, both before and 
amce the place was coneecrated by the nc* b of the poet. It is 
curved all over with iMtunes, ehiedy Fret^ and English ^ and 
among these Diydeli^ Bichardbon, Pue\ Victor Hugo, and 
Byron, may be obsened. Bonnivaira, as has been mentioned m 
ourpievioua histoiical sketch, >v as impriboned heie on account 
of the sentimentb of mil and rdipious hbeity nhuh he enUi*- 
tamed. In the dungeon ve have just notioea he was immiiied 
for several years, without hope of release; and it mubt ha\e 
been to him a joyful bound to hear the attacks of the Bernest 
forces by land, and of the Genevese galleys by water, which at 
length reduced this btronghold of tyianny, and gave libeity to 
Its foiloru captive. 






THE TWO BEGGAE BOYS. 

* A STOAT JOR THP lOUMr. 

BY MRS € ROVirX, A1 TlfORBRS OF ** &U|BAtr IIOPI.fe\*'* 

CANNOT cncouiapre a l)ov rotip age in begging, 
said a gentleman to a little laa about ten years ola, 
who intreated him to give him a hdli|)eziny , “ ypn 
should woik, not beg,” " I have not got any work,” 
answfied the boy, “Would you do it if you had^” m- 
quiied the gentleman. “Yes,” said the boy. 

“ What die youi parents f ” asked the gentleman. “ My 
father’s dead,” leplied the child, “and my mother begs, 
and sends me out to beg ; but I keep away fi'om her, because she 
beats me ” 

“ And where do you sleep at night, when you don't go home 

“Auywhew I can — ^unaer a hedge, or in a doorway ; some- 
times 1 get into a stable-loft or an empty cart.” 

“That’s a miserable life,” returned the gentleman; “come 
V ith me and I’ll give you a trial. What is your name^” 

“ George Macmahon.” 

“ Come along, then, George Macmahon. Nhw, if you are 
wise, this may prove the turn of your fortune, but lemember, 
begmmngs are slow ; you must work ftrst for small wages till 
you are stronger and able to earn more ; but if 1 see that you 
art* willing to work, I will do what I can for you.” 

This gr^tleman, whose name was Herriott, was the overseer 
of some pubis'* works ; so, as George’s capabilities were yet but 
Itxmted, he put a hammer into his hand, and set him to break 
stones, promising that if he were diligent, and broke as many as 
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he cqdlML he should hailre eightpeuce a-^y. and a place to sleep 
in at night. ^ 

<][t»o](>ge Macmidion set to his work ajsperently with a good 
heart. The stonea were not vary hard, and they had already 
he^ broken into smell pieoes^ms hosinees was to break them 
sHU smaller; and when he exerted his strength and struck 
them a good blow, he eonld do it W091. However, when he 
had workfd a little whik, he began m aWike rather long pauses 
between his strokes, and to look a good dad about hEln^ especially 
when any weQ^dressed pmom gastled d|st woy; dnd once or 
tww, when he thought no one was locking, ho wrew down his 
hatnmer, and sj^phea himself to bis former trade of bc^ng for a 
halfpenny to buy a bh of bread. When he had in this way made 
oat some three or icmt hours^ ha was aeocaAed by an acquaintance 
of hisi a boy about his own age, who was cdso a beggar. The 
only aiflbtaais bo thdr situatm was, that the mother of the 
latter was Vmy aoddy, and mmlde to support liim ; but she did 
not beat him, and would not have sent nun to beg if she could 
have done anything better for him. 

“Whatl^' said the new-comer, whose name was John Reid; 
“ have you got kave to break stones ? ” 

Yes,” aaffwered Geoige, a gentleman has given me a i«b ; I 
am to have mgjhtpeme a-dAy and a place to sleep in and George 
at that moment felt himsalt a person of considerable eonseauenee. 

1 wish he would give me a job too,’* said John ; do you 
think he wmildt'’ 

You cm ask him if you like,” answered George : that’s his 
dfBce, and t saw him go in there just now.” So John presented 
himself to Idr Hesriott, and said he should be very ^lad if he 
would give him a job as he had done to George Maemohon ; 
and aftei* asking him a few questions, Mr Herriott supplied him 
with a hammer, and set him to work. 

It was quite evident, from the way he set about it, that it was 
John Reid’s intention to break as mniiy stones as he could; and 
accordingly, by night his heap was much largei* than George 
Macinahoi)’^ sRhough he had not worked so long ; but then he 
hit them with all his mighty did not make long pauses between 
his strokes to look about him, and when any well-dressed pei^- 
8on« passed, instead of slippmg away to beg mr a halfpenny, he 
only grasped his itammer with more frmness, j^ve ha'**iaer bjows, 
and appeared more intent upon his work; mr, thought he, it 
makes one look respectable to be employed, but everybody 
despises b^gars. At night they each got meir eighipeoaee ; for 
although George had not woj^ed as hard as he eouU, Mr 
Heririott did not wish to discourage him ; and having bought 
themselvpB some supper, they were ooriduoted to a shed, umre 
they passed the nijrat on some clean stiuw— a much more eomv 
finrtaulu bed than they were aoeustomed to. On the A^nowiag 
morning they both repaired to their toil at the sound of the befi 
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^ahn Beid with rotliwr jE|;i 
luUf JmxTy Macixudu 

pauses loogef, lail sit last h» 
6ut into a M of laughter* 


hm ni^Hke'Bnt 
li s!boh4s Mcsano IxgihtiOfi a&d his 
rwir *bmn his kmmet and himt 

H ‘m 
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" What's ibe iabsi; "irtMrti m Jt>u laughing 

**« Why, I am what fboU the gsntloMks 

must he to suppose wTl whuk tfHt swhtpenoe a-duy at breaJdin|| 
these stones when wupsn em a ildlS» a^y hy h^Miiur. and 


these stones^ when wuosn em a sldlQBir a^y by Wging. and 
our food besides; forjMpie giiFU lu enco^ to eat at 
and then we oan spjmd our nsonej in djmkr 
" Bn^ then,'' said John, " we are oidy hsggani^ and that^s 
8U< h a disgrace*’' 

" Disgrace 1 ''said George; "pooh! who oores for that? Barely 
it's better to lire without working, id one eon 
"I don't know that,” said John: "besides, you kpaw, if we 
go on begging, we shall never get to be better pff^we ]Bha)l 
always b^ b^gais to the last ; hut if we work i^en wn are 
young, we may grow nch by the time we are old, Shd live lilte 
the gentlefolks.” ^ 

" It's a long time to wait for what may never 
George ; " l)eBides, I*m tired of work^it makea my arm 
There's a carriage coming down the hiS witei some tedies in jfW 
added he suddenly, and away he ran te beseech the ladi^ to 
give him a halfpenny to buy a hit of bmod- TSny throw him 
sixpence. "Now, look here.” said he to liss comrade; "here's 
nenaly a day’s wages just tor the asking; one must break a 
pretty lot of stones before Oiie earns sKstMoee. Come aloi^; 
throw down your hammer, and let’s bans' jbeforu Mr Herriott 


"No, 1 hhan't,” responded John; "I shall stay hem sad 
break the stones ; but 1 wish, if you mW to go, you would c<dl 
and tell my mother where 1 am, and that she shall see mo on 
Sunday.” 

" Sunday ! ” cried George ; " you don't mean to stay here till 
Sunday, do you T ” 

" Yes, 1 do,” said John ; " I'll stay as long as they'll keep me.” 

Geor^ went aw^ lathing at the fully of his companion ; 
and when he met Jane Heid begging, he told her she might 
ezp^ to ^ John befare Sunday, tat he was sore his arm woidd 
be so tired that he would soon give up breaking stones. 

But Geoigo was mistaken : John^s arm was timd at first, it 
is true, but it soon got accustomed to the labour,, and then it 
ceaeed to ache, and grew daily stronger. Mr Henmt Mid him 
his eij^lpence every night, and let iiim sle«p Ad dM; hut 
he took httle more notice of him, for he loobiM sqMili it as pretty 
certain that he would &Bow the same course as Geoiw Mao 
iijdhon had done, and disappear ; and he was justified in thinking 
so, fot he had put several begi^ boys to the same proof, and 
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not one of tbem had held out above a couple of dap« However, 
when, a week had elapeed, and John Reid was still hanmiering' 
away as hard as ever, he began to think better of him— spoke 
to him encouragingly as he passed, showed him how to do his 
work with the greatest ease to himself and occasionally sent 
him out a slice m bread and meat ^m his own kitchen. In 
short, John Reid gww into favour, and Mr Herriott began to 
think of putting him into some employment more fit for him 
than breaking stones, which he was soorc^y strong enough to 
do yet with advantage to himself or his employer. He therefore 
took him off the road, and set him to remove some earth whew^ 
they wanted to make a drain ; and when this was done, he was 
sent amongst the eai*ters, to help to load the carts, and leam how 
to manage the horses. Thus, as is always the case with boys 
who are industriously incliBed, John got on from one thing to 
another, till he found the way to make himself ideally useful; 
and as he always did whatever was given him to do to the best 
of his abilities, his services were soon in gw*eral request among 
the men; and John^s place became no sinecure. He worked 
hard all day, but then his wages were raised to six shillings 
a-week: he had enough to eat, and he could afford to pay for 
half a bed, which was a comfort he^had veiy seldom enjoyed ; 
and then he had the satisfaction of seeing that he was getting 
on, and gaming the confidence of his employers. It is true h(* 
was often extremely tired after Im day’s work, yet he felt con- 
tented and happy, and rejoiced that he had not followed the 
example of Geoige Macmahon; for lie had earned a treasure 
that George knew nothing of — the tis'asure of hope — hope for 
the future — hope that he might some day have good clothes and 
a nice house, and live comfortably “ like the gentlefolks,” and 
be called Sir^ as Mr Herriott was; for John thought it must 
be very pleasant to he inspected and looked up to. And John 
was quite right — it was a vciy legitimate object of ambition : 
and It would be well if it were more generally entertained 
amongst the poor, because there is but one road to success, and 
that is by the way of industry and honesty. John felt this, and 
that was the reailon he liked liis work : he saw that it made him 
respectable, because it is respectable to be useful. Indeed the 
being useful is the source of the only true respect mankind can 
ever enjoy ; all the homage which is yielded to their oji'her attri- 
bute** — Aiealth, station, and power — unless thpe are beneficiiUly 
exercised — that is, made useful — is only factitious; a sentiment 
compounded of fear, baseness, and self-inlwest, ^ 

Amongst the persons under Mr Herriott was a young man 
called G^e, who acted as clerk and bookkeeper. His connexions 
were in rather a superior condition of life; but having hem 
himself imprudent, and reduced to distqf^ss, interest had been 
made with Mr Heniott^s employers, who had appointed him to 
^6 situation he held. But adversity had not remedied the faults 
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of liis character ^ he was still too fbxid of compaiijr lOnd cotiTivaol 
piu'ties, and not un£ire^|tLeath^» for the siike of yielding to their 
seductions, neglected his business. 

One Satuamy, about three months afber John Beid^s first 
introduction to Hr Harriott, that gentleman had desired Gale to 
go to the town, which was about two miled distant, and bring 
back the money that would be wanted to pay the men’s Wsijges 
at night ; but in the morning Gale forgot it, and in the after- 
noon there was some amusement in the way that made him 
dishke the expedition. So he looked about for some one to send 
in his place, and at last fixed upon John, because he couM be 
the best spared, and was the least likely to be missed ; his work 
being of such various kinds, that if he were not seen busy in 
one spot, he would be supposed to be bu<iy in another. So he 
despatched John with a note, desiring the money might be given 
to the beaver ; and although the ^ent thought t&e fearer i*ather 
an odd person to be intrusted wiw so large a sum, he did not 
consider himself justified in withholding the money ; and conse- 
quently John received a bundle of bank-notes, whion he buttoned 
caivfully up in his pocket, and set off back again. On his way 
he fell in with Maggy Macmahon, Geoi'ge’s mother. She was 
begging ; and seeing that he lo^^ed decent, and no longer wove 
his bcggai-’s rags, she tdd him^hat she supposed, now he was 
grown such a ^at man, he could afford to give a poor body a 
penny. Johu had some pence in his pocket : and move, perliaps, 
from a little pa^^donahle vanity than zh>m charity— for he knew 
Maggy to be a bad woman— 3ie unbuttoned his pocket in order 
to comply with her i*equest ; but he had no sooner done so than 
she caught sight of the bank-notes, and made u snatch at them, 
cuUhig him, at the same time, a young thief, and asking him 
where he had stole aU that mon^ from. Failing, however, in 
her object, she tried to Seize him by the collar, but John Alim)ed 
through liei» fingeis and took to his heels. She ran after him 
Ibv some time, calling “ Sioj? tkief^ — but as thei'o was nobody 
at himd to stop him, and as, being half-intoxicated, ^e could 
not overtake him herself she soon gave up the chas^ and John 
andved safe with his charge, and delivered it to Gale. Bpt 
Maggy, who had heard fi’om her own son where John was 
employe^ was shrewd enough to guess that he had been sent 
to fetch tie money to pay the week’s wages, and that, probably, 
on the foflowing or some other Saturday^ he might be employed 
on the same errand ; and as the road was not much frequented, 
it occurred to hei" tba^ with a coadjutor, if not alone, she could 
hardly fail to obtain the booty. 

It h^nened as Maggy had expected. John having been found 
a faithml messenger on the first occasion, the next time Gale’s 
engagements m^Se it 'inconvenient for him to go himself, he 
despatched him again. John went, accordingly/ and received 
the money ; but remembering what had happens on his former 
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expedition, and haring the feaa* of Mag^ before iiia ^es, he hid 
the money this time m liis bosom, resmTing to ran all May 
back, and not to answer her if she accosted him. But Maggy 
was too ciugni^ for him ; she had watdied him up to the town ; 
and not doubting the puipose of his errand, rhe waylaid him on 
his return, selecting mr her purpose the most londy part of the 
road^ and taking her son George with her as a reinforcement. 
Thus, when the poor boy approached, Ae middenly darted out 
j&om her concealment, and seizing him by the aim, told him that 
If he did not give her the money ne was carrying she would kill 
him ; but instead of doing what she desired, John ciied out for 
h^lp, and struggled hard to get away ; and as he was on active 
boy, he did at last succeed in releasing himself fium her grasp ; 
but nnfoi'tunately, just as he was taking to his heels, his dothes 
having been loosened in the scuffle, the handle of notes fell fyom 
lus bosom to the ground, and were in an instant pid ed up by 
Oeoi^e, who had been hitherto an inactive spectator of the chmi- 
dict. As soon as Maggy saw that her object was attained, she 
made no fiii tber effort to detain John ; but, deaf to his intr^ties 
to restow him the money, she, with her son, started off in an 
opposite direction, declanng that if he attempted to follow hei^ 
she would take his life. But J^n, too much alarmed at his loss 
to heed he]* threats, pfirsisted in following her, hoping to meet 
some one to uhom he could appeal for assistance; but Maggy 
obviated thjs danger by cuttmg across the fields, till at lengSi, 
finding she could not get nd of him, she turned suddenly i*ouud, 
and with a savage blow felled him to the eaaih. By the time 
John had ribcn and wiped the blood from hib face, Maggy and 
her boii cr(‘ far out ot his reach, so therc^ was* nothing left for 
him but to pursue hib way home, which ho did with a heavy 
heart, greSIly fearing that this misibrtunf would bring him niucn 
trouble, and perhapb be the occobion of his losing his situation. 

As may be imagined, Gale, when he heard John’s stoiy, was 
exti'emely frightened, and, consequently, extremely angry, for he 
knew very well the fault wab his own, and that hib neghet of 
duty would now be disclosed to Mr Herriott ; and iib teai* and 
anger are apt to render people very imjusi, he refused to believe 
John’s account of the matter, accusing him in one breath of 
cawlessiiess, and in the next of dishonebty, threatening to turn 
him oir, and to have him up to the police ; but as he comd not do 
eithi r of his owm authority, he liegan by dragj^ng him to Mr 
Herriott’s office, and presenting him to that genueman in Ihe 
guise of a ♦*ulpnt brought up for chastisement. After reproving 
Gale severely for deb^gating a commission of such a nature to 
another, and especially to a ^y who had so lately been taken off 
fibe streets, Mr Ilemott turned to John lo hear what he had to 
say for himself not doubting that the temptation had been too 
strong for a ladf brourfit up under circumbtances so unfavomuble, 
and that he was really gouty of appropriating the money. But 
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who has ^ven you that WoW out the feoe?” inquired he, on 
ohserving that John’s hose had been hleeding, and that his 
mouth was swollen. 

^^Maggy Mfuanahopg^ sold h^ ^^because I rm. after her to 
try to get the monqy woh; and after she had hnociiked me down, 
she ran so &tft that I could not overtahe her ; but if you’d be 
pleased to send to liirhi^gse she liya& perhaps you nught catch her. 
W get it yet** 

This suggesi^on, whether honestly offered or not, Mr Herriott 
thought it right to fbilow ; so, hatiw hastily gathered an outline 
of the case from John, he de^atched him, wilh three of his most 
trusty workmen, to look alter Maggy, giving the men striet 
oiders not to let John escape, nor even to lose sight of him for a 
moment. But neither Maggy nor George was to be found at 
their lodgings ; neither did wy return ihere all night ; so on the 
following day, the police havii^ been put upon the alex% the ex- 
pedition presmted themselves before Mr Herriott with John still 
in their custody, but without any tidings^ of the money* The 
disappearance of the mother and son was in some degree a con- 
firmation of the boy’s story, and disposed Mr Heriiott to listen 
with a more believing ear to what he M&d* ^>till it was possible 
that there might have been collusion amongst the parties, and 
that John’s* share of the booty was somewhere becured for him 
till he could accept it without danger; and then it occurred to 
Mr Herriott that very likely it had been given to his mother. 
The police were therefore detired to investigate the matter, and 
keep a close eye upon Jane Beid’s proceedings ; but, on inquiry, 
it appearf4 that Jane Beid was in the hospital ill of a fever, 
and had been there for some days. So far the circumstances were 
favourable to John, as was aho the discovery that he had brought 
the money c^afely on a former occasion ; therefore, though still 
uncertain what to think, Mr Herriott did not turn him away, but 
merely kept him under strict surmdlkme^y debiring the m*«n he 
could trust to lose sight of him as little as possible. Thus John 
went on as before, doing his duty as well as he could ; but4ie was 
not so happy, because he felt he was suspected ; and he saw little 
hopes of nis histidcation, for Maggy and George returned no 
more to their lodging, nor did the ponce succeed m tracing them* 

However, fortunatdy, when people intend to do right, being 
watched tfs much to mrir advantage; and so it proved with 
John, for the more narrowly his conduct was observed, the more 
reason Mr Herriott ^aw to approve it ; and as time advanced, and 
his RcquamtaHice with John increased, he became thoroughly 
satisfied that the account the boy had given of the notes hud been 
Cftrract, and that he had actually been robbed of them. This 
conviction was accompanied by a great increase of interest tbi* 
John, who, he felt, had been injured by the suspicion, and had 
thus had an additional difficulty tlirown in his upward path, 
and one that, in a less well-disposed boy, xnighthave discouraged 
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him idtogetlier from welldomg; for, be&idefi the mortification 
of being doubted, John had many croeaea t6 bear from Gale, 
who resented the loss of the money as Oause of his own ex- 
posure, and took many opportunities of thaking the onlprit feel 
the weight of his displeasure. But Mr Mernott's ^favour and 
good opinion were the road to fortune, and John seeing Ihat^ bore 
Gale's lU-will with patience : and accordingly, in spite of it, he 
rose from one thing to another, till he found himself in a situa- 
tion of trust and authority, being employed as clerk and overseer 
under Mr Herriott, with a salary of one hundred pounds a-year. 
This happened when John was twenty-five, exactly fifteen years 
after the time when he had found Cf^rge breaking stones, and 
had asked Mr Herriott to let him have a hammer and give him 
a job. 

Jolm Beid was now a verv happy young man, and his mother 
was a happy woman ; for* having recovered from her fever, she 
was now Kindly piuvideu with eveiy comfort in a neat and 
decent house by her dutiful son, and dad not any longer need 
to lower herself by begging for a subsietenre. John was the 
more happy from the contrast betwixt the piesent and the past, 
his comfortable and respectable situation being very unlike the 
prospect that had opened itself to him in liis early years, when, 
a beggar born, he saw no hopes of ever being anything else ; ana 
noting else would he ever have been, had he not had tiie wis- 
dom to seize upon fortune, and having once laid hold of her, taken 
good care not to let her go ogain. The opportunity had oflered 
— John had $eized it — George had refused it — and these reflections 
led him often to think of Georgy and to wonder what was become 
of him ; the more especjally as he could not but remember that 
George was, in fact, the humble instrument of his own good 
fortune ; for had he not seen him breaking the stones, it never 
would have occurred to him to make the application tor himself. 

It ha])pened, on the occasion of some public rejoicing, that the 
men wei*e allowed to leave work early, and some indulgences were 
given tP permit of their spending the evening convivialfy togethei* ; 
but Mr Herriott particularly chaiged John to see that there was 
no drunkenness or disorder ; and with this view, J ohn put on his 
hat and cloak a little before midnight, in order to ascertain that 
the party had broken up, and that the men had retired peaceably 
to their beds. Ic was in the dep^ of winter, the wejither yiras 
very cold, and the snow was lying three feet deep upon die 
gi'oimd. Having seen that the ^ace* where the men ixad supped 
was empty, and that all was apparently quiet in the cottages 
where they slept, Beid gladly turned towai^ his own dwelling* 
for die cold gusts of wind that seemed to blow dirough him, ana 
the sharp sleet that drove against his face, brought out in bold 
relief the oomforts of his tidily-furnished room, bright |md 
wholesome bed; but as he passed a temporaiy building which 
had been run up to defend some stores from the weather, he 
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fancied he heard a fpoan. He lietened, and it was repeated. 
“ Ah ! ” thonght ‘‘ after all 1 am ai^iiid they have not been so 
bteudy as i Had hoped: tUiis is some dnmken fdlow, I suppose. 
paying the penalty of nia exceissea;^’ and he tamed into the shea 
to see who it was. Qe had, a lantern in his hand, and by its dim 
light he perceived a bundle of rags in one comer, whence the 
sounds proceeded, and on touching the object with his foot, a face 
was lifted up from the hean-^ face on which death was im- 
printed, and which, with it$ nollow ^es, stared upon him with a 
meaningless stare, that showed that the senses were paralysed by 
the wretchedness to which ^ body was reduced. Seeing that 
this poor creature must die if he remained exposed to the cold of 
the night, John called up one of the workmen, And with his 
assistance removed him to a warmer situation; antfthere, after a 
little while, the heat of the stove, and a glass of warm brandy 
and watPi* vhich they procured from Mr Heiriott^s house, restored 
the bufBF'rer to consciousness. John then offered him something 
to eat ; but he shook his head, and said if it had come eaiher it 
might have done him good, but that now he believed he wds 
past eating. And so he was — and yet he was but a youth; but 
intemperance when he had money, and want and exposure to the 
inclemency of the weather when ne had none, had done the work 
of yeai*s, and he had i*eached the last stage of his pilgrimage npon 
eaith. Ill the morning, Mr Hemott, hearing of the ummustance, 
enme to see him, and peroeivinfr that death was fast approaching, 
he Obked him where he came ^om, and if he had any &iends i 
The man lifted up his heavy eyelids on healing the interrogation ; 
but when his eyes fell on Mi Herriott^s features, a ray of intelli- 
irence and ivcognition shot from them. “ Ah, sir I ” said he, “ I 
know you, but you have forgotten me.'' 

Did I ever bee you before t” said Mr Hemott. 

You once gave me a job, sir, and said you'd be a friend to 
me,” answered the miserable creature ; “but I hadn't the sense 
to see what was fur my own good. Thei*e was a boy, called 
John Heid ” 

“ Ahl” said Mr neniott, iuteiTupting him, for he recognwd 
at once who the stranger was, and saw me importance of seizing 
the opportunity to cleor his ^end John's character from the 
shadow of on imputation — “ I remember you now, and John 
Ileid too : but Jolui got into trouble about some money that he 

bet\^t this and the town. Did you ever hear anything 
of it?” 

“ Did he lose his situation for it?” said the dying man, making 
an effort to raise himself on his elbow — ^‘Hhat was hai^— very 
hard, for he couldn't help it; we took the money from him, I 
and my mother — ^but it did us no good; it was soon gone, and 
then she took to thieving to get more, and made me thieve too. It's 
too late now ; but if fa stayed and broken the stones, it might 
have been differ«>nt with me this day; hat 1 was idle, and let the 
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ehsiios Blip by me^ fmd I neiver got another. 1 wiBh I could live 
zny life over a^xi; and 1 womd behave diiisimtl^; but that is 
impossible. 1 can now only hope that God will have mercy on 
me.'’ In a few minutes the poor wret<di hseathed his last, pre^ 
aenitizig a melancholy sight to t^se who saw him expire. 

And such was me dismal end of George Macmahon, the 
beggar, who refused to vnak because he could get a shiUing 
a-day and his food without the inconvenience of labour. 

But Jehu Beid, who reflected that a beggar can never be 
anything but a beggar, and who thought » must be pleasant 
to be respected, ana wear good clothes, and be called like 
the gentlefollcj^” lived to see his honest ambition srealised; and 
after pafisin|^his existence in peace, plenty, and contentment^ 
having risePst^ by step, till, at Mr Henriott’s death, he was 
appointed to that gentleman’s situation — died at a good old age, 
on a bed surrounded 1^ his children and his grandchildren, to 
whom he left a eomfoxi&le provision, and the blessed inheritance 
of a ^oad 
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X TALE. 

hit Jta£> stoKJi, j^VTUoarm or tub cotton aoeo.” 

Coke, Susan, do not take on so; it is true the death of your 
husband is a sad low; still it is your duty to submit." 

k^ihfiir^that " said Susan to her visitor; " I know that; but 
And the new-made widow wruug her hands, 
u agjwd pt in the extremi;t7 of grief. Just then a gentleman 
W cottage. 

glad ymrre come, sir, for Susan’s in a sad way; mayhap 
sycrti can make her hear reason." 

^She must have time, poor woman; she must have time. 
Ddn’t bother her, Betty; let her weq>; it will do hei* good." 

So saying, the gv>ntleman, who was Mr Ptnton, the master of 
the free grammar-^hool, sat down, took the widow’s only child, 
a boy of about four years, between his knees, and began to talk 
to the visitor on indifferent topics. 

By degi'oes the paroxysm of the poor woman’s giief subsided; 
though she still wept, her tears fell calmly, and she was able to 
look about her, and to |Kiy some attention to the convexaatiott dt 
those who were around. " 

Hr Fenton, though he appeared to take no notice, had observed 
her f Him time to time, quietly w aitmg till would be in a state 

to ^^hear reafion," as her fnend Betty termed it, before he ad« 
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her : md whm he did so, to Bett 3 r^^^ great surprij^e, it 
vas to talk hopoftill^ of the 'fottm, not to lasnent over the poat. 

^ What a we boy Ikyatmy is grcfvm” said he, stroking the 
boVshead; “hoar did is he now 
“ I am :five year old,’* said Tontoy, quite xruirrfully. 

Kve years 1 why. yotr’re growing quite a man. What do 
you mean to do with nim, Susan ?” ^ 

“I know not, eu*; he’s owre yemng yet for aught. He’s a 
good child, hut a sore burden lor a lone women to have to kec]).’' 

“ A sore burden ! not at all, if you train him up well, and make 
him useful. He might do some&ing nou^.” 

“ No, no ; he’s owre young yet fbr aught but jday.” 

“ My go<^ woman, plays dbildr^m hnd for wemsclves ai*e 
far b aimer and moie toilmme than any wdrk I would put him to. 
The habit, the oarly habit of uidustzy and usefulness, is what ;i ou 
must ti 3 1 » give your child ; and that habit alone is the best for- 
tune lie can nave. But, as I said, he is not too young even now 
to achieve sometlimg useful, as well as to gain a habit Si industry, 
lie can ])ick up stones, I warrant.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the widow. 

“ Yes, and I’ll be hound he eould weed out the groundsel and 
cbirhweed in a garden bed, if he were kindly and plainly shown 
winch they are.” 

“ Yes, he’s a sharp boy, and minds whst’s said to him.” 

“ Sharjj mid attentive, and five years old I oh, nevey tell me he 
can do nothing. 1 hear you begin your charting again on 
Monday, and Mis Teuton si ys, that now the scliool’s so full, <ihe 
can find you almost constant employment at our house. Now, 
Susan, listen to me. Bnng your boy with you i I have a small 
field I want cleared of stonob ; I have some rough but very easy 
and light work in my goi^en. T will take care that the ihild is 
properly set agoing. Thus he will be out of harm’s way ; he 
will be acquiring a habit of ludusti^, liesides learning his letters; 
and he will be even earning a trine towards his ovm support. 
You T^ill mind whut I say 

“ I will, sir, and 1 offer you many, many thanks,” 

The good effect oJ* this judicious kindness on the poor woman 
was immediate ; for the remainder of the funeral week, instead 
of being passed in vain teai*s and lamentations, was busily occu- 
pied in n*<nding uji Tommy's clothes, that he might “ go decent 
o’ Monday.” ’ * 

Monday came, and Tommy was duly initiated into the mysteiy 
not merely <‘f filling a little basket with stones, and emptying h 
again (for in that lie w as, like the rest of the world of children, a 
tolerabm proficient), but he was taught always to empty the 
basket at one spot, so as to make a heap ; and ne diret'tly felt a 
laudable pride lu the eixe of his heap, and worked manfully. 

It was no very long time before Tommy becaxie really useful, 
for he was docile, and attentive, and industrious. The school- 
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master — ^whose sei’vant, before her marriage, Susan had been, 
and who i*espected her for her strict integri'^ and steady in* 
dustiy — kept, amid his own important avocations, an observant 
eye on her Voy, and took care that some soad; of wolfk, suited to 
his ilge, should always be found fur him. In due time Tommy 
was elevated to the post of errand-boy and shoe-cleaner to the 
school, and there was now no need to seek out for work for him : 
liis own vocation broughlt him abundance ; but the principle of 
industig'wafe ali^ady secui^ly inculcated ; the boy never shirked 
his wUj&. 

It wap'^Aj^t this time that Mr Fenton frequently observed 
Tom and his own son, who was a year or two younger, in earnest 
conference apart from the other noys. "Picir usuid render^vous 
was the steps of a dry-well m the playground. One day he came 
upon them quite unexpectedly, and both boys started, wliilst his 
own endeavoured to huddle something into his pocket. 

“What is that you ai*e hiding, Harry said Mr Fenton. 
“Give it tome.” 

“Please, father, it’s only this,” said the boy, holding out a 
tattered honi-book. 

“ Why do you liide this, Hany'? What ore you doing with it?” 

“ Only teaching read, father.” 

“ Which ib creaitable botli to you and him. Yoti need not Ik* 
ashamed of it, either of you. So, you wish to leiini to read, 
Tom r 

“ I would give all I have in the world to learn, sir.” 

“ Well, my boy,” said Mr Fenton, smiling, “ it shal] not cost 
you so much as mat ; nevertheless, you must pay for it.” 

Tom stared at the idea of hU paying, ajrd so did Many. 

“ What I mean is this, Tom : you art* hired here to perfoma 
certain duties ; you ai*e paid for doing them : and I must have 
none of them omitted, or even neglected. But, by nforkitw a 
Utile liardePy you may contrive to have a spare hour in the af&*r- 
noon, and that hour you may spend in the schoolroom. This 
extra work, Tom, this coming an hour eajiier in the morning, or 
working in your dinner hour — ^fbr one or the other you must do 
— ^this is the way in which you must pay for your learning ; and, 
as yon grow older, you will find that nothing great or important 
can be achieved witnout self-denial and exertion ; you mubt begin 
to practise both now, even to learn to read.” ^ * 

' A proud day was it for Tom Multon, and for his happy mother, 
when, with newly-washed hands, and a face as shining as soap 
and water could make it, he made his first appearance in the 
schoolroom as a scholar. He blushed scarlet, and felt paiiififily 
confused as he glanced timidly i*ound and saw' the jeering and 

S ical looks that were <*ast on him : but Harry F^tan smiled 
y on him ; and the usher, who had been previously instructed 
by Mr Feuton, called him to a fom near himself, and imme- 
diately set him to work. 

IS 
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From tliid day Tom never onee miissed hie aft^oon attends 
a^ce at school; his time of entering became earlier and earlier, 
till at last he habitnallj came m almost as soon as, the bell rang. 
Mr Fenton at first made some^ remark, as, ** Are vaa not too 
eaily, Tom?^ tut the invariable answer wqe, ^ donei'my 
work, sir, every bit of it;” and as the answer was always 
as nothing of his regular employment was ever i^lected, the 
schoolmaster ceased to notice tue matter. 

He could not shut his ey^ however, to the e:d;raordinaiy 
progress Tom made in his sch(k>ling. The usher, who. began to 
take quite a pride in the boy, frequently called his atteimw to 
the fact, and begged him to charge the circumscribed plan which 
he had laid down for his learning, a long time Mr Fenton 
refused to do this. was afraid of mitailing misery on the 
hoy, by giving him tastes beyond what his station in Irfe would 
permit Him to gi*atify. Hia mother was earning her bread by 
tbe sorest drudgery; the boy had no prb^ctbut of doing the 
same; and he thought that, hy enabling him to i*ead EngliSih to 
wntc a little, and cast common eccounta, he was giving nim 
learning sufficient to make him respectable in bis own station of 
life, and even to elevate him moderately above it. He was not 
proof, however, against the repeated hints of his usher, the 
solicitations of his own son, and more especially the p^ient 
perseverance of the boy himscIf, wh^U he found that he had 
absolutely, against orders, been secre^ toiling at the'^ liaf^n 
grammar. Moreover, he Mgan to feel tha% possMing, from his 
^Wn position, every facility to help Tom he might hun- 

self be doing wrong to repress, determinately, the evidently 
strong bent of his disposition. The hoy was quiet and docile, 
perseveringly indudriom in all he had tb do, but above 
qf his hook. 

- So, having at length made up his own mind, the schoolmaster 
betook himself to the widow, to induce her to dispense with the 
present profit of her son’s labour, and to let him give hhnself 
entirely to the school. She i^monstrated sorely: “she saw no 
good so much learning would do him; she was a lone widow; 
Sie had nobody to work for her; and she could not afford to keep 
a ^cat boy like him in idleness.” 

The schoolmaster urged her to try, for 'her boy’s sake, for his 
futanre good; and at length, but not without considerable diffi- 
culty, he obtained her consent, promising that she should be at 
no expense about books, and that he would endeavoui* to help her 
in the matter of clothes. 

These latter stipulations Mr Fenton managed in a peculiai* 
way; for, with a heart open as the day to charity', he had not a 
purse wherewiliml to second his wishes. 

“ I have a great fsfour.to beg of you^ Mr Courtney,” said he 
to a gentleman who had come to take his son home fur the holi- 
days. 


13 
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Pray, name it. Mr Feuten ; I shall feel mueb pleasure in 
obli^mg; you, if it be in my power.” 

It is quite 60 ; easily so. I have a protege, a poor lad, humble 
and induBtnouB, bui with such an irrepreBsible love of books 
that it is useless to attempt to curb it. I am willing^ to give liim 
the run of the school ; his mother, a hard-working woman, con- 
sents to give up his time ; but we are at a loss for clothes Snd 
books. Your son is about a rear older, and xay petition to you 
is, that I may have Master £dward’s cast-off suit, at the eud of 
earh half-year, for poor Tom Multon.” 

Oh, williugJy-ieupst willingly.” 

And j}erh 8 ps 1 may be permitted to take Master Edward’s 
school classics as he relmqui^es them : truth compels me to say, 
they will hardly grace your Ulnaiy shelves after they have done 
duty here.” 

Tliere is hardly need to odd, that ready pemission was 
, granted, and, moreover, that a lasting interest in iii<) fortunes 
was thus awakened for Tom in Mr Courtney’s breast. Similar 
applications were made, as they be(‘ame requisite, by Mr Fenton 
to other parents, and with me like success. Thus was the 
errand-boy provided regtdarly and permanently with clothes, 
with books, and placed in the path of scholarship. And he 
became a scholar ; not a gi*eat, not a shining one, but a safe, a 
a correct one. He was always assiduous, always attentive, 
always industrious. If he made no great or sudden steps for- 
ward, he never reti^graded; and tnus gradually and sui'ely 
wiiming his onward way, he w as fully qualified in a few years 
to buceee^ in the post of usher, the young man who had so 
kindly and cordially co-operateil with Mr Fenton in his educa- 
tion. And it may be doubtiul whether T<hn Multon himself, 
now called Mr Tnomas, was more pi»oud of his advancement 
than was his ever kind patmn, Mr Fenton, or his fa^t friend, 
Hany Fenton, who was now bound for the university. 

But there was yet another who, silent^ unobberved, unsus- 
pected, watched Tom Multon’s progresB with a fai* deeper inte- 
rest than either his patron, his school-friend, or even she who 
watched his cradle, and fobtei*ed liim with a mother’s love. This 
was a young girl of domestic habits and retired manners, gentle 
and unobtrusive, who had been nurtured from infancy m the 
house whieh nuW, since he assumed the duties of u^er, was 
also his home. Rose Fenton was an orphan, but not a destitute 
ou^ for her good uncle and guardian nad taken care that the 
little patrimony bequeathed to her should not diminish in his 
hands. She wa^i kind and good-tempered, a clever housewife 
for her years, obliging to those about her, and veiy good to her 
poor neighbours. Her uncle used to say jokingly, but most 
tdndly, that she was cut out for a parson’s wife;” but at pre- 
sent all Rose’s h(mes and wishes seemed to be centred in the 
home of her childhood. But ere long they began to stray, and 
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not escape tlte notloe of so obs^i^aiit a person as Hr 
Fenton, that a warm and mutual attachment was ripenings 
between his usher and his nieoe. 

At first this sorely gxie^ed and perplexed hifitj for he felt,, 
naturally enough, iM inequa]^ ox t]£s£r stations ; thmi^ 

bred up m a h^ely and domestic way, Fes^ had a 

to look to a much higher marriage than wilh ths chita of 
cbari^, Ihe son of hiS charwomam Susan^^ But when^ again,, 
lie red^ted on the youth’s course ox conduct even from his c£a41e 
until now ; his unvaiying ixri^^ty, industry, and docility ; his 
good tein|^, his kind disposition, and the advance in station 
which his own unwearied perseverance had alreac^ achievedT— 
he thought ^rhaps he mi^ht rather congratulate his xdece thm 
otherwise. He determinea to let matters take their course. 

But whatever hopes Thomas Multon might secretly cherish, 
he was too prudent as yet to give any expression to them. True, 
he had made his way wonderfrdly ; hot he frit he haiWet iduch 
to achieve ere he dared to whlaper hia hopes to Miss F^ton, or 
seek the approbation her uncle. His mother was yet drudging 
as a servant; she, who had for years d^orived herself of every 
superfluity, in order to procure him the Jiecessaries of life whilst 
he was a schoolboy — a mere burden on her hands. His first 
object must be to place her above want. He had, from the 
moment he received a fixed allowance as assistant teacher, set 
fiside a part of it for her ; but she, with the energy which had 
iharacterised her^ placed it, with, her other little savmgs, to accu- 
mulate. She did not need to rest yet,” she said. I^evertheless, 
her son hoped to see her rest before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued patiently 
toiling through his duties as umer, but devoting, unremittingly, 
his private hours to study, with a view to quali^ himself for 
the function of a clergyman. Mr Fenton would fain have 
dissuaded him from the last step, as he saw little prospect, of 
advancement for him ; but in this one instance Multon’s wishes 
were too powerlul to be persuaded away. Ordination at that 
time, and in that district, was easily obtained, without those 
fitting and decent preliminaries which are now indi^ensable ; 
and being fortunate enough, through Mr Fenton’s influence, to 
obtain a nomination to an adjoining curstcy, the duties of wmch 
would. not interfere with those of the school, he was ordained by 
the Bishop^of the diocese. And this great point being achieved, 
our eiTand-boy, now the Rev. Thomas Multon, asked and ob- 
tained Mr Fenton’s consent to a tmion with Rose, so soon as he 
s^ld have obtained the moaatt to support 'her in respectability 
ffM comfort. 

These came suddeidy, as good fortune generally does, and 
fr'om an unloc3ced-4br quarlesr* On mtering the little parlour 
one day at tea-tune, a frnr mOttliai ^^ter nis ordination, Mr 
Multon was surprised to frad an elderly gentleman whom he 
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P]!d|r^ name it. Mr Fenton; 1 shall £eel much i^leosnre in 
obli^bg yon, if it oe in my power.” 

It is quite so ; easily so. I have a yroteg^^ a poor lad, hnmble 
and industrious, but with, sncdi an impressdblo love of books 
that it is useless to attempt ^ curb it. lorn wtffln^ to give hiia 
the run of the scb^ ; Im mother, a hord-woi^mg woman, con* 
omits to ^ye up his rime^ but we are at a loss tor clothes kod 
books. Your son is about a year older, and: my petition to you 
k, that I may h^e Mastm Edward’s caat-off suit, at the eaa of 
each half-year, fir poor Tom MuMi,” 

Oh, Traiii4rly:T«|^ 

And perhaps I may he penmtted to take Master Edward^s 
school classics as he rdinq^ui^^ them,: truth compels me to say, 
they will hardly grace your library shdves after they have done 
duiy h«fe.” 

l%iere is hardly need to add, that ready permission was 
;gnmted, and, moreovesr, that a lasting interest in his fortunes 
Vas thus awakened for Tom in Mr Omrtn^’s breast. Similar 
applications were made, as diey became requisite, ^ Mr Fenton 
to other pai'ents, and with the like success. Thus was the 
enand-boy provided regularly and permanently with clothes, 
with books, and placed in the path of scholarship. And he 
became a scholar ; not a great, not a shining one, but a safe, a 
sui'e, a correct one* He was always assiduous, always attentive, 
always industrious. If he made no ^eat or sudden steps for- 
ward, he never retrograded ; and thus gradually and surely 
wiiuiing his onwojwi way, he was fully qualified in a few years 
to i^uccee^ in the post of usher, the young man who had so 
kindly and ^rdially co-operated with Mr Fenton in his educa- 
iion. And it be doubtful whether Tdm Multon himself, 
now called Mr Inomas, was more pi’oud of his advancement 
than was his ever kind patron, Mr Fenton, or his £Btht fiiend, 
Harry Fenton, who was now bound for the university. 

But there was yet another who, silent^ unobserved, unsus- 
pected,- watched Tom Multon^s progress with a for deeper inte- 
rest than either his patron, his school-friend, t>p even she who 
watched his cradle, and fostered him with a mothei^s love. This 
was a young girl of domestic habits and retired manners, gentle 
and unobtrusive, who^had been nurtured ^om infanGj in the 
house which now, since he assumed the duties of mper, *^as 
also his home. Rose Fenton was an orphan, but not a destitute 
on& for her good uncle and guardian nad taken care that the 
littie patrimony bequeathed to her should not diminish in his 
hands. She was kind and good-tempered, a clever housewife 
for her years, obliging to those about ner, and very good to her 
poor neighbours. Her uncle used to say jdkingfy, but most 
kindly, Siat she was cut out for a.p9.rson'd Wt at pre- 

sent aU Rosens hopes and wishes seemed to be centred in the 
home of her childhood. But ere long they began to stmy, and 
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itesmld not escape the notice ^ so obee;nr&nt a person as Mr 
Fenton, that a warm and mutmtl attadiment was ripening 
between his usher and hie niece. 


bred up m a homdy and domestic way, Femion had a r^t 
tnlook to a much hi^^r mai^aj^e ttim one with the child of 
^ari^, the son of hit charwomam Susan. But when, ag^ain, 
he renected on the youth^s cowsi^ of cendiict even from his ca^e 


until now ; his unvar 
^ood temper, his kini 


nte^ty, industry, and docility ; his 
ositKui, and tho> ^vance in station 


But whatever hopes Thomas M^^n might secretly cherish, 
he was too pindent as y^ to gi^^aliy ex^ssion to them. True, 
he hod made his way wondeaSidy ; l>ut^ &lt he hacWet inuch 
to achieve ere he dared to wmsper his hopes to Miss F^ton, or 
seek the approbation of her uncle. His mother was yet drudging 
as a servant ; she, who had for years deprived herself of eveiy 
superfluity, in order to procure him the .necessaries of life whilst 
he was a schoolhoy-^a mere burden on her hands. His first 
object must be to place her above want. He had, from the 
Jiuoment he recrived a fixed allowance as assistant teacher, set 
siside a port of it for her ; but she, with the energy which had 
characterised her, placed it, with her other little savings, to accu- 
mulate. She did not need to rest yet,” she said, Nevertheless, 
her son hoped to see her rest before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued patiently 
toiling through his duties as usher, but devoting, unremittingly, 
his private hours to study, with a view to qualrtV himself ^r 
the function of a clergyman. Mr Fenton would fain have 
dissuaded him from the last step, as he saw little prospect of 
advancement for him ; hut in this one instance Multon’s wishes 
were too powerful to be persuaded away. Ordination at that 
time, and in that district, was easily obtained, without those 
fitting and decent preliminaries which are now indi^ensable ; 
and Being fortunate enough, through Mr Fenton’s innuence, to 
obtain a nomitiation to an adjoining curacy, the duties of which 
would not interfere with those of tl^ school, he was ordained by 
the fiishop*bf the diocese. And this great point being achievea, 
our ei*rand-boy, now the Rev. Thomas Multon, asked and ob- 
tained Mr Fenton’s consent to a tniion with Rose, so soon as he 
sj^ld have obtained the meaai to support «her in respectability 
Ip^comfort. 

These came suddenly, as good fortune generally does, and 
from an unloo£:ed-lfi>r qtwtisP* On entering the little parlour 
one day at tea-time, 'ww sMaetha after nis ordination, Mr 
Multon was surprise to Ihril an elderly gentleman whom he 
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did not know, and a joun^ mm in a militaiy undress, whom 
he was some time in recomisin? tnh Edward Courtney, the youth 
to whose library and wawobehe had himself been indebted for 
several years. The Mtleman had been miskiiq; a tour in the 
northern counties, and at the earnest desire of the younger one, 
had turned aside to visit his old schoolfellow. His greeting to 
hfr Multon was fmnk and cordial, that of the old gentleman was 
kind and even respectful, for Mr Fenton had been preparing 
the way for his young M^d^s appearance. 

No allusiou whatever was made to his circumstances that 
night j but a few ttoeks afterwards, a letter arrived from the 
elder Mr Courtney to Mr Multon, presenting him the rectoiy 
of Northerton, in shire, worth £^00 a-vear, with a commo- 

dious parsonage house. And thus was the poor widow’s son 
rewarded for his perseverance in welldoing. 

A few years ago, a friend paid me a morning visit, bunging m 
with her a young lady of most prepossessing appearance, and 
of gentle manners and speech; and who, 1 was informed, was 
Hose Multon, the daughter of the rector of Northerton— =one of 
six children, united and aifectionate, and as much respected as 
their parents. 

“ And what of old Susan,” inquired I, as her old acquamt- 
ance here still call her?” 

“Old Mrs Multon,” replied my friend, “lives happily in a 
small cottage near her son, which, partly from her own former 
savings, and partly Horn his liberality, she is able to keep in 
very comfortable order. I heai* but of one dissatisfaction in the 
family.” 

“ What is that^’ 

“It is the rector himself, who complains that his children 
have quite superseded him in his mother’s good gi'aces, and that 
he really often fancies that she does not think half so much of 
him now as she did w'hen he was an EiiiiAnn-BOY.” 
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THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

IKSCBIBEP TO BOBBBT AUUSK* BSQ. 

Let not ambRion mook tbeir naefol toi4 
Their homely joys on 1 destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smSe, 

The short and simple annalb of the poor.*GjRA\. 

loved, my honoured, much respected fneudl 
No mercenai|y bard his homage pays i 
f ^ With hone&t pride, 1 scorn each sel&n end : 

jV My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise. 
jy To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

lowly train in life’s sequestered scene ; 

The native feelings strong, the railelesB ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage womd have been ; 
(P^ Ah ! though his worth unlmown, far happier there, 
1 ween I 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 

The shortening winteivdarjr is near a close ; 

The mixy beasts retreatdxig frae the pleugh : 

The blackening trains a craws to their rqiose 
The toil-worn eotter frae his labour goes^ 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collecits ms spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor his course does hameward bend. 

Np. 11. 1 
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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an a^ed tree ; 

The expectant wee things, toddling stacher itoough 
To meet their dad, wi’ dichterin’ noise gad glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 

His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wide’s amile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ iiifl weary kian^ and care beraile. 

And makes him quite fozget his lahour end liis toil. 

Belyve, the elder liaims come dnapping in. 

At service out, amang HhjR fenners xioiin’^ 

Some oa’ the pleucii, mame herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errana to a sieibor town : 

Their eldest hope, thiw enny, woman grown. 

In youthfu’ blooim, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame perhaps to show a braw new gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

* 

With joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 

And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers : 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the unco’s that he sees or hears ; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi* her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi' admonition due. 

Their master’s and their misti'ess’s command. 

The younkers a’ are warned to obey : 

And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play : 

“ And oh I be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

And mind your duty, duly, morn and night ! 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might ; 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!” 

But, hark 1 a rap comes gently to the door^ 

J enny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

Th& wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush hft dieek, 

With heartHitruck anxious care inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafliins is afraid to speak ; 

Wed pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild worthless rake< 

2 
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Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny bnngs him ben ; 

A strappin* youth ; he taks the mother’s eye ; 

Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill-ta’en; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’ei*flows wi’ joy, 

But blate and lathefu’, scarce can weel li^ave ; 
llie mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae grave : 

Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 

Oh hapgy love ! — ^where love like this is found ! 

Oh heartfelt raptures ! — ^bliss beyond compare 1 
I’ve paced much this weaiw, mort^ round, 

And sag*e experience bi^ me this declare — 

“ If Hetiven a araught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vme, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In othei*’s sums breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch ! a vill^iin ! lost to love and truth ! — 

Til at can, w4th studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuBXiectin^ youth? 

Curse on his peijured arts ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no releiuing ru&. 

Points to the parents fondling oW thmr child? 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
llie halesome jianitch, chief of Beotia’s food ; 

The soupe their only hawkie does afTord, 

That ^yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 

The dame brings forth, in eomplimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained kchbuck, fell, 

And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it raid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tdl 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the hdl. 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious fa^ 

They round tne ingle mrm a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha*-bible, ance his father's pride ; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion gHde, 

He wales a portion with judicious care j ' 

And “ Let us worsMp God ! ” he says with solemn air. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple raise ^ 
They tune their hearts^ by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 

Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward iiame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page — 
How Abram was the friend of God on mgh ; • 
Or Moses bade eternal warfai'e wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bam did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire : 

Or other holy seers that tune tne sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme — 

How guiltless blood for guilty man waS shed ; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

How his first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven' 


s 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, me father, and the husband prays : 
H^ “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,”* 
Inat thus they all sral meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creatoi*’s praise, 

^ In such society, yet still moi-e dear ; 

AYhile circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Compared witL'this, how poor Beligion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men msplay to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 

The power incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole i 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May heal*, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 
And in ms book of life the inmates poor enrol. 


♦ Pope^s Windsor Forest. 
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Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The young'ling’ cottagers retire to rest : 

The parent^pair their secret homage pay, 

And proiier up to Heaven the warm r^uest. 

That Hb, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 

And decks the lily fail* in flowery pride, 

Would, in the wa^jr nis wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 

But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes lake these ojd Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God ; 

And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 

What is a lordling’s pomp ? — a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness reflned ! 


Oh Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest ^wish to Heaven is sent ! 
Long may thy nardv sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ? 
And oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contaginn, weax and vile ! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of Are around their much-loved isle. 


Oh Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart. 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God, peculiar^ thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guaraian, and reward !) 

Oh never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
llL bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 
-ItoBBRT Burns. 


THE HUSBAND’S RETURN. 

Aitd are ye sure the news is true 7 
And are ye sure he’s weel 7 
Is this a time to talk o’ wark 7 
Mak haste, set by your whed. 
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Is this a time to talk wark^ 

When Colin^s at the door? 

Gie me my cloak. I’ll to the quay, 

And see him come ashoTC. 

For there’s nae luck about the hous^ 
There’s uae luck ava; 

There’s little pleasure in the house. 
When our g-oodman’s awa. 

Rise up and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pot ; « 

Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday’s coat : 

And mak their shoon as Mack as slaes. 

Their hose as white as sxiaw ; 

It’s a’ to please my sin goodman. 

For he^s been lang awa. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 

There are twa hens upon the hauk, 

Have fed this month and mair, 

Mak haste, and thraw their necks about. 
That Colin weel may fkre : 

And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw ; 

Its a’ for love oi my goodman. 

For he’s been la^ awa. 

For there’s nae luck, 

O gie me down my bigonet. 

My bishop-satin gown. 

For 1 maun tell tlie^aili^s wife. 

That Colin’s come to town. 

My Sunday’s shoon they maun gae on. 

My hose o’ pearl blue. 

It’s a’ to please my ain ^odman, 

For he^s baith leal and true. 

For there’s nae luck, &c, 

« 

Sae true’s his words, sae smooth’s his speech. 
His breath’s like caller air. 

His very foot has music in't. 

When be emues up the stair. 

And will I 8€$e his face again ? 

And will 1 hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought ; 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

For there’s nae luck, Sea, 


a 
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The cauld blasts of the winter wind, 

That thrill^ through my heart, 

They're a' blawn by, I hae him sme ; 

T3l11 death we'll never part : 

But what puts parting* in my head t 
It may be far awa : 

The present moment is our ain. 

The neist we never saw. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 

Since Colin’s weel, Fm weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 

Gould I but live to mak him blest, 

I’m blest aboon the lave. 

And will I see his face again t 
And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought ; 

In troth I’m like to CTcet. 

For there’s nae lu^, &c. 

WHEN I UPON THY BOSOM LEAN. 

When I upon thy bosom lean. 

And fondly clasp thee ii’ my ain, 

I gjoiy in the sacred ties 

That made us ane, wha anee were twain : 

A mutual hame inspires us baith — • 

The tender look, the melting kiss ; 

Even years shall ne’er destroy ’our love, 

But only gie us change o’ bliss. 

Hae I a wish ? it’s a’ for thee ; 

1 ken thy wish is me to please ; 

Our moments pass sae smooth away, 

That numbers on us look and gaze. 

Weel pleased they see our happy days, 

Nor envy’s seP finds aught to blame; 

And aye when weary cares arise. 

Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 

• 

I’ll lay me there, and tak my rest ; 

And if that aught disturb my dear. 

I’ll bid her laugh her cares away. 

And beg her not to drs^ a tear. 

Hae I a joy? it’s a’ her am: 

United still her heart and mine ; 

They’re like the woodbine round the tr^ 
That’s twined till death shall them disjoin. 
Lafeaik. 
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WINIPEEDA* 

Away : let nought to love displeasing. 

My WinifrecGi, move your care ; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 

Nor squeamisn pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood ; 

We’ll shine in moi*e sul^tantial honours, 

And to be noble, well be good. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 

Will sweetly sound where’er ’tis spoke : 

And all the great ones they shall wonder 
How they respect such uttJe folk. 

What though from fortune's lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess ; 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give ; 

For we will live a life of reason, 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth and age in love excelling, 

We’ll hand in hand together tread ; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling. 

And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 

While round my knees they fondly clung ; 

To see them look their mother’s features, 

To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue. 

And when with envy time transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You’ll in your girls again be courted. 

And I’ll go wooing in my boys. 

FIRESIDE COMFORTS, 

Dead Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud. 

In folly’s maze advance ; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be cmled our choice, we'll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

* Tlie name of the author of this bei^atifal address to ooidugal love, 
written upwards of a century ago, is uncertain. 

9 
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From the g'ay world we^l oft retire 
To our own family and lire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here, 

No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world hath nothing to bestow. 

From our own selves our bliss must flow. 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

That marriage, rig*htly understood. 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 

We’ll form their mind with studious care. 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage. 

They’ll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And they our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense oiir cares. 

No borrowed joys I they’re all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot. 

Monarchs ! we envy not your state, 

We look with pi^ on the great. 

And bless ohr humble lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed. 

But then how little do we need. 

For Nature’s calls are few 2 
In this the art of living lies. 

To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that little do. 
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We’ll therefore relish with content 
Whatever kind Providence has seat. 

Nor aim beyond our power: 

Fop, if our stock be very small, 

’Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resigned when ills betide, 

Patient w^n favours are denied. 

And pleased with favours gpiven ; 

Dear Oiiloe, this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heaven* 

We’ll ask no long-protracted treat. 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But, when our feast is o’er. 

Grateful from table we’ll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons, wdth envious eyes. 
The relics of our store. 

Thus hand in hand through life we’ll go ; 
Its chequered paths of joy and wo 
With cautious steps we’ll ti*ead ; 

Quit its vain scenes without a teai*. 
Without a trouble, or a fear. 

And mmglsF with the dead. 

While Conscience, like a faithful friend. 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 
And cheer our dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 

— Cotton. 


THE HITHEBLESS BAIRN.* 

When a’ ither bswnies are hushed to their hame, 
By auiity, or cousin, or frecky grand-dam^ 

Wha stands last an’ landy, an’ sairly forfaim ? 
’Tis the puir dowie laddie — the mhherless baim ! 

The mitheiiess baimie creeps to his lane bed. 

None covers his cauld back, or haps his bare bead 
His wee hackit heelies are Mrd as tlie aim. 

An* lithless the lair o’ the mitherless balm 1 


* MoilierlcBB chilh. 
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Aneatli his cauld brow, aiecan dreams hover 
CV hands that wont ku^y to kaim his dark hsirl 
But morning' brings clutcaes, a* reckless an’ stem, 
That lo’e na the locks o’ the mitherless bairn I 

The sister wha sang o’er his saffcly rocked be^ 

Now rests in the mools where their mammy is laid ; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannocl£ to earn, 
An’ kens na the wrongs o’ his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit that passed in yon hour of his birth, 

StUl watches his lone lorn wandering on eart^ 
Becording in heaven the blessings they earn, 

Wha coutnilie deal wi’ the mithmess bairn ! 

Ob ! speak him na harshly — ^he trembles the while. 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile : 

In their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall leam. 
That God deals the blow ior the mitherless baim ! 
•^William Tuom. 


DUTIFUL JEM. 


Thbbb was a poor widow, who lived in a cot, 

She scarcely a blanket to warm her had got ; 

Her windows were broken, her walls were aU bare, 
And the cold winter-wind often whistled in there. 


Poor Susan was old, and too feeble to spin, 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin ; 
And bread she’d have wanted, as many have done. 

If she had not been blessed with a good little son. 

But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad. 

And thought her the very best that he had j 

And now to neglect or forsake her, he knew 
W as the most wicked thing he could possibly do. 

For he w«as quite healthv,^ and active, and stout, 

'Vl'^hile his poor mother nardly could hobble about. 

And he thought it his duty, and greatest delighl^ 
To^work for her living from morning to. night. 

So he started each momix^ as g&y as a lark. 

And worked aU day long in the nieMs till ’twas dark : 
Then came home again to his dear mother’s eot, 

And chcierfully gave her the wages he got. 


And oh, how she loved him I how great was her joy ! 
To think her dear Jem was a dutiful bqv : 

Her arm round his neck she would tenderly cast, 

And kiss his red cheek, while the tears trickled fast.^ 
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Oh, then, was not litde Jem happier far. 

Than naughty, and idle, and wicaed boys are ? 

For as long as he lived, ’twas his comfort and joy, 

To think he’d not been an undutifiil boy. 

— Jane Taylob. 

IN THE SEARCH OF GOOD HUMOUR. 

In the search of good humour I’ve rambled iiH day, 

And just now honest truth has discovered her way ; 

When rubbing his telescope perfectly clear, 

Called out, 1 have feund her/’ and bade me come hei'e. 

I’m grown weary of wit, who but dresses for show, 

And strives still to sparkle as much as your beau ; 

For, if he can shine, though at dear friends’ expense, 

He will raise contributions on feeling and sense. 

Then learning is proud, nor can trifle with ease, 

Though in tms little life ’tis oft trifles that please ; 
Unbending austerity, "wrapt up in self, 

Is so like a miser wnen hoardmg his pdf. 

Strong reason’s a wanior that fights out his way, 

And seldom has leisure to rest or to play ; 

Nay, so rough has he grown, unless great things are done, 
He thinks that all useless went down the bright sun. 

Oh ! ’tis gentle good humour that^makes life so sweet, 

And picks up the flow’rets that garnish our feet : 

Then, from them extracting the balsam of healtn, 

Turns the blossoms of nature to true sterling wealth. 

— Miss Blamibe. 

I TO MY MOTHER. 

Oh thou whose care sustained my infant years, 

And taught my prattling lip each note of love ; 

Whose soothing voice breatned comfort to my fears, 

And round my brow hope’s brightest garland wove ; 

To thee my lay is due, the simple song, 

Which nature gave me at life’s opening day ; 

To thee these rud'^, these untaught strains belong, 

Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 

Oh say, amid this wilderness of life, 

What bosom would have throbbed like thine for me ? 

• W’'ho would have smiled responsive ? — who in grief 
Would e’er have fdt, and, feeling, grieve like tbee ? 

Who would have guarded, with a falcon eye, 

Bach trembling footstep, or each sport of fear? 

Who would have marked my bosom bounding high, 

And clasped me to her heart with love’s bright tear? 

IS 
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'VVlio woT))[d have hun^ abound my sleepless couch, 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my burning brow? 
Who would have fondly pressed my fevered lip, 

In all the agony of love and wo ? 

None but a motl^er — ^none but one like thee, 

Whose bloom has faded in the midnight watch, 
Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery, 

AYhose form has felt disease’s mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life, 

By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom ; 

Yes, thou hast wept so oft o*er every grief. 

That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 

Oh*, then, to thee, this rude and simple song. 

Which breathes of thankfulness and love fov thee, 

To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong. 

Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 

— Davidson, an American Poet- 


THE WIPE TO HER HUSBAND.* 

You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 
To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me when you were sunk in wo ? 
No ; I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re all the world 
TO ME. 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a throne; 
There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep— my eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry, ‘ Oh Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven on him ; 
Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul ; 
Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou const make him 
whole ! ’ 

when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumbei* by our child? 

I take the little murmurer that ^oils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my bpeast. 

There’s only one return I crave, I may not need it long, 

. And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel no 
wrong : 

* Tlic above admiiable lines, we understand, originally speared in the 
Monthly Repository for May 1834, under the signature of M. L. 
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I ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind ; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare 1 do not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gav — ^if such as I have got 
Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs bestow, 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not something ^ 
know '( 

Subtract &om meetings amongst men each eve an hour for me ; 
Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 

If you will read, I’ll sit and work; then think when you’re away ; 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I’ll be for e’en your studious hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you calf your cottage flowers ; 

And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your 
mind.” 


CASA WAPPY.* 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear hoy — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 

Where life is joy? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth. 

Thy spirit caug^ht no taint fi*om earth ; 

Even oy its bliss we mete our death, 

Wappy ! 

« » 

Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us mven ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven : 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy! 

Thy bright brief day knew no decline, 

’Twas cloudless joy; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy! 

This mom beheld thee blithe and gay, 

That found thee prostrate in decay, 

And e’er a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 

* From “ Domestic Verses, by Delta” (D. M. Mom, Esq.) 1842. Casa 
Wappy was the sdf-oonfenred i^t name of an infimt son of the poet, 
snatched away 'after a very brief illness. 

14 
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Gem of our hearth^ our kouselic^ pride^ 
Earth’s uudefiled; 

Could love' have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ! 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we ho])ed that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy 1 

Do what 1 may, go where 1 wHl, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 

There dost thou glide before me still — 

A form of light ! 

I feel thy breath upon my cheek — 
i 4ee thee smile, I near thee speak — 

Till, oh ! my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy 1 

M ethinks thou smil’st before me now. 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 

T see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright. 

Thy clasping arms so ronnd and white, 
Casa Wappy 1 

The nursery shows thy pictll^d wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow. 

Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou ? 

A corner holds thine empty chair, 

Thy playthings idly scattered there, 

But speak to us of our de^air, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last thy every word — 

To glad, to grieve — 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve ; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the raimbow liioii didst fade^ 

Casa I 

« 41 * 

Snows muffled when lihoa iflidst go, 

In life’^afving-bloom, 

Down to the fyninted house below, . 

The silent taxA, 


16 
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. But now tlxe green leaves of the tree. 

The cuckoo and “ the busy bee/^ 

Return — but with them bring not thee, 
Oasa Wappy I 

•Tis so ; but can it be (while flowers 
Revive again) — 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

Oh ! can it be, that o’er the grave 
The arass renewed should yearly wave. 

Yet God forget our child to save ? — 

Casa Wappy ! 

It cannot be : for were it so 
Thus man could die, 

Life were a mockery, Thought were wo, 
And Tioith a lie ; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain, 

And all our hox>es to meet again, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Then be to us, O dear, lost child I 
With beam of love, 

A star/ death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above; 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod ' 

^ The skyward the seraph’s road, 

That led thee ba^ from man to God, 

Casa Wappy ! 

^r * ♦ 

Farewell, then — for a ivhile, farewell — 
Pride of my heart ! 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart : 

Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee : 



oBAO#fiClbiiM^( ytt» 

/' 

doj^ng is not so much a quali^ of nuturs, as that the most 
i)eHect eympaib^ with suffisrio^ or endangered Imkqiaxd^ swal- 
lows up and annihilates ererjrtlung like &ar or edf’^onsideratioTi 
—puts out^ in fact, every sotitimeat but itself*” , 

There is something, unquestionably, in the scene of Grace’s 
early ^ears which was calculated to nirrse an unobtruaivdy 
enthusiastic spirit. The Fame islands, twenl^-Ave in number 
at low tide, though situated at no great distaime ftum Ihe Noi^ 
thumbnan coast, are desdate in an uncomxnoia o^raa* Com- 
posed of rock, with a slight covering of herbage^ and in some 
mstances surrounded by jmecipices, they are ^ residence of 
little besides seo-fowL Oaf the principal one (FamejL in an e^ly 
age, there was a small monaaieiy, oelobrated aO the retreat of 
St Cuthbei*t, who died there in the year Fam^,” says 

Mr liaine, in his history of Durham^ certainly afRi^ed an 
excellent place for retirement and meditajtioii. Here the prayer 
or the r^se of the hermit could oi^y be interrupted 1^ the 
sci'cam ot the water-fowl, or the roaring of the winds and waves: 
not unijpequently, perha{iS| would be heard the thrilling tssy of 
distress fivuu a ship breaking to pieces on the iron shore ox the 
but this would still more effectually win the recluse 
from the world, by teaching him a practical l^on of the vanity 
of man and his operations, when compm<ed with the mighty 
works of the Being who rides dn the,wh}brlwind a,nd dhreem the 
stonn.” 

Through the channels between the smaller Fame idands the 
sea pushes with great force; and many a diipwrcck, of which 
theie is no record, must have happened here in former times, 
ulicn no beacon egusted to guide tlie marineir in his path through 
The deep. Bather more than a century ago, a But^ forty-gun 
fi*]gate, with all the crew, was lost among the islands. In the 
ycAi* 178S>, a large mepchant-bpig, on her I’etnm Voyage tom 
America, was dashed to pieces amongst thma, under peculiarly 
distiesbiiig circumstances. Bumg the dreadful gale whi^ 
continued from January Slst to February 18^, three brigs 
and a sloop were wrecked in their vicinity, but all the crews 
were saved except one boy. Another brig was dolhed to pmees 
on Sunderland Point, when aU on board perishedc and alarge 
brig and a sloop were wrecked on the Harker. Udr Howitt, 
.^IMkings&f his visit to Longstone, says, « It was Hke the rest 
of these desolate isle«, all of dark whinstono^ mefced in every 
dii»ection, and worn with the iMon of winds, waves, and tem- 
pests, since the world began. Over the greater part of it was 
not a blade of grass, nor a grain of earth ; it Was hare and iron- 
bke stone, crusted round all the coast, as to as bigh-water ^ 
«5*rk, with limpet and still smalipr shells. We ascended wrinUwl 
bula of black stone, and descended into worn and dismal deUs 
of the Slime mto some of Which, where the tide got entraaoe, 
it came pouring and roai'lng in raging whiteness, and cbuiviing 
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the loose fragments of wlunstone into round pebbles, and piling 
them up in deep crevices with sea-weeds, like great round ropes 
and heaps of iiicus. Over our heads screamed hundreds of 
hovering birds, the gull mingling its hideous laughter most 
wildly.^' 

Living on that lonely spot in the midst of the ocean — with 
the horrors of the tempest familiarised to her mind, her constant 
lullaby the sound of the everlasting deep, her only prospect 
tbat of the wide -spreading sea, wim the distant sail on the 
horl^ou — Grace Darling was shut out, as it were, from the 
active scenes of life, and debarred from those innocent enjoy- 
ments of society and companionship which, as a Jemale, must 
have been dear to her, unaccustomed though she was to their 
indulgence. 

She had reached her twenty-second year when the incident 
occurred by which her name has been rendered so famous. 

The Forfarshire steamer, a vessel of about three hundred tons 
burden, under the command of Mr John Humble, formerly 
master of the Neptune, sailed from Hull, on her voyage to 
Dundee, on the evening of Wednesday the 5th of Sept^ber 
1838, about half-past six o’clock, with a valuable cargo of bale 
goods and sheetp-iron; and having on board about twenty-two 
cabin and niiu^tecu steerage passengers, as nearly as could be 
ascertttiped — Gnptain Humble and "his wife, ten seamen, four 
lirenien, two engineers, two coal-tiimmers, and two stewards; 
in all, sixty-three persona. 

Tli( Forfarshire was only two years old ; but there can be no 
doubt that her boilers wore in a culpable state of disrepair. 
Previous to leaving Huh, the boilers had been examined, and 
a sin.dl Itiak closea up; but when off Flaznboi*ough Head, the 
leakage reappeaixdl, and continued for about six houre ; not, 
however, to mucli extent, as the pumps were able to keep the 
vc‘iseJ dry. In the subsequent examinations, the engine-man, 
Allan Stownrt, staled his opinion, that he hiid frequently seen 
the boiler as bad as it was on this occasion. The fireman, Daniel 
Donovan, hr>wever, represented the leakage as cousiderahle, so 
mucli so, that two of the fires were extii^ished ; but tl^ were 
relighted after the boilers had been partially repaii-ed, Tne pro- 
gress of the ves^^el w as ..f course retarded, and three steam-vessels 
passed her before she had proceeded far. The unusbal 
on board the Forfarshire, in consequence of the state of the 
buileik attracted the notice of several of the passengers; and 
Mrs Dawson, a steerage passenger, who was one or the sur- 
vivom, stated, that even before the vessel left Hull, so strong 
was her impression, fi.’om indications on board, ^at ''all wa? 
not right,” that if her husband, who is a glassman, had oome 
down to the packet in time, she would Have returned with bian 
on shore. ^ 

In this inefbcient state the vessel proceeded on her voyage. 
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and passed through the Fairway,^ between the Fame islands 
and the land, about sqt o’clock on Thursday evening. She 
entered Berwick bay about eight o’clock the same evenmg, the 
aea running high, and the wind blowing strong £poni the north. 
From the motion of the Yesse}/ the 1^ increased to such a 
degree, that the fireme^ik^ouldhnpt keep the fires burning. Two 
men were then emplo^^ to pump wateor into the boUera, but it 
escaped thi*ough the as tbst as the y pumped it in. About 
ten o’clock she hore up off St Abb’s Head, the storm still ragiug 
with unabated fui^. lire engines scmt after become entirely use* 
less, and the engine*man r^ortgAwat they would not work. 
Thei^e being great danger of arifti^ ashore^ fixe sails were hoisted 
tore and alt, and the vessel §rat kbout^ in otder to get her be&re 
the wind, and keep her off the land. No attempt was made to 
anchor. The vesM soon h^ame unmanageable, and the tide 
setting strong to the south, she proceeded in that direction. It 
rained heavi!fy during the whole time, and the fog was so dense, 
that it became impossible to tdl the situation of fixe vessel. At 
length breakers were discovered close to leeward ; and the Fame 
lights, which about the same period became visible, left no doubt 
as to fixe imminent peril of all on board. Captain Humble vainl^f 
attempted to avert fixe catastrophe by running the vessel between 
the islands and the mainland ; she would not answer the helm, 
and was impelled to and fro by a furious sea. Between three 
and four o’clock, she struck with her bows foremost on the rock, 
the ruggedness of which is such, that at periods when it is d^, 
it is scarcely possible for a person to stand erect upon it ; and 
the edge 'vmdb met the Forfarsldre’s timbers descends sheer 
down a hundred fathoms deep, or more. 

At this juncture a part of the crew, intent only on self-pre- 
servation, lowered the larboard-quarter boat dowm]^ and left the 
.ship. Amon^t them w^as Mr Buthven Bitchie, of Hill of 
Huthveu, in Perthshire, who had been roused firom bed, and 
had only time to put on his trousers, when, rushing upon deck, 
he saw and took advantage of this opportunity of escape hy 
dinging himself into the boat. His unde and aunt, attempting 
to mllow his example, fell into the sea, and jpmahed in his sight. 
The scene on board was of the mostr awful kind. Several females 
were uttming cxies of anguish and despair, and amemgst them 
MSeofi the bewildered master, whose wite, dinging to lum, fran- 
tically beBought the protection which it was not in his power 
to give. Very soon after the first shock, a powerful wave struck 
the vessd on the quarter, and raisiz^ her off the rock, allowed 
her immediately aimr to fall violent^ down upon it, fixe shaip 
stxdking her about midships. She was by this fairly broken 
IB two pieces; and the after part, containing the cabin, with 
many passeng^s, was instantly carried off through a tremen- 
dous current called the Fifa Gut, which is considered dangerous 
even in good weather, while the fore part remained on the rock. 
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The captain and his wife sem to have been amongst those who 
perished in the hinder part of the vessel. 

At the moment when the boat parted, about eight or nine of 
the passengers betook themselTes to the windlass in the fore pan 
of the vessel, which they conceived to be the safest place. Here 
also a few sailors took tnbir station, although despairing of relief. 
In the fore cabin, exposed to the intrusion of the waves, was 
Sarah Dawson, the wife of a weaver, with two children, 'When 
relief came, life was found trembling in the lH)som of this poor 
woman, but her two childrnoL lay stiffened corpses in her anus. 

The sufferers^ nine in number (five of tile crew and four pas- 
sengers), remained in their dreadful situation till daybreak-* 
eiqjosed to the buffeting of the waves amidst darkness, and 
frarful that ev<‘rv rising surge would sweep the fragment of 
wreck on which they stood into the deep. Such was their situa- 
tion when, as day broke on the morning of the 7th, they were 
descried from the Longstone by the Danings, at nearly a mile’s 
distance, A mist hovered over the island ; and tliough the wind 
hod somewhat abated its violence, the sea, which even in the 
calmest weather is never at rest amongst the gorges between 
tliese iron pinnacles, still raged fearfmly. At the lighthouse 
there were only Mr and Mrs Dariii^ and their heroic £uigbter. 
The boisterous state of the sea is sumciently attested by the fact, 
that, at a later period iu the day, a reward of £5, offered by Mr 
Bmeddle, the steward of Bamborough Castle, could scarcely 
induce a party of fishermen to venture off from the mainland. 

To have braved the penis of that terrible passage then, would 
have done the highest honour to the weU-tned nerves of even 
the stoutest of the male sex. But what shall be said of the 
errand of mercy being undertaken and accomplished mainly 
through the strength of a female heart and arm f Through the 
dim mist, with the aid of the glass, the figures of tin) sufferers 
were seen clinging to the wreck. But who (*ould dare to tempt 
the raging abyss that intervened, in the hope of succourkig 
them I Mr Darling, it is sai^ shrank from the attempt — not 
so bis daughter. At her solicitation the bout was laimched, 
with the assistance of her mother, and father and daughter 
entered it, each taking an oar. It is worthy of being noticed, 
that Grace never occasion to assist in {he boat previous to 
the wreck of the Forfarshire, others of the family being uiWav. 
at hand. 

In estimoting the danger whidi the heroic adventurers encoun- 
tered, there is one circumstance which ought not to be forgotten. 
Had it not been ebb tide, the boat could not have passed between 
the i^nds ; and Darling and his daughter knew that the tide 
would flowing on their return, when their united strength 
would have been utterly insufBcient to puli the boat back to the 
lighthouse island ; so that, had they not g^t the assistance of 
the survivors in rowing back again, they themselves would have 
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been compelled to remain on tlie rock beaide the wreck until the 
tide a^ain ebbed. 

It could only have been by the exertion of great muscular 
^wer, aa well as of determined courage, that the father and 
daughtpr carried the boat up to the rock; and when there, a 
danger — ^greater even than that which they had encountered in 
ap|)roaching it — arose from the difBcultr Of steadying; the boat, 
and preventing its being destroyed on those sharp rfdges by the 
ever restless chadng end heaving of the billows^ However, the 
nine suderers weare safely rescued. The deep sense which one 
of the poor fpJlows entertained of the generous conduct of 
Darling and his daughter, was testlded by his eyes filling with 
teal's when he described it. The th^ of delight which he expe- 
rienced when the boat was observed appioacmng the rock, was 
converted into a feeling of amaseipent, which he could not dnd 
ianguagti to express, when he became aware of the fact that one 
of their deliverei*a was a female 1 
The sufferers were lionveyed at once to the lighthouse, which 
was in fact their only place of refuge at the time ; ana owing 
to the violent seas that continued to prevail among the islands, 
they we3*e obliged to remain thePe from Friday morning till 
Simday. A boat's crew that came off to their refief from North 
Sunderland were also obliged to remain. This made a pariy 
of nearly twenty persons at' the lighthouse, in addition to its 
usual inmates ; ana such an unprepared-for accession could not 
fail to occasion considerable inconvenience. Grace gave up her 
bed to poor Mrs Dawson, whose suffering, both mental and 
bodily, wei^e intense, and contented herself with lying down on 
a table. ITie other sufferers were accommodated with the best 
substitutes for beds which could be provided, and the boat's crew 
slept on the floor around the lire.* 

The subsequent events of Grace Darling’s life are soon told* 
deed she hod done may be said to have wafted her name 
over all Europe. Immediately on the circumstanc'es lieing made 
known through the newspapers, that lonely lighthouse became 
the centre of attraction to curious and sympatliising thousands, 
including many of the wealthy and the ^eat, who, in most 

* Tlie names of the individuals saved fhmi the wreck of the Forf!a,rshiie, 
and bis daughter, wnre—dolm Kidd, fireman, of Dund(»e ; 
' Jonathan Tloket, cook, of Uali ; John Macqueoh, coal-trimmer, Ikuulee ; 
John Tolloch, oaii>ciiter, Dundee ; and John Nicholson, fireman, Dundee, 
6f the crew : D« Donovan, fireman and free pasaenger, of Dnndee ; James 
Kesley, weaver, Dundee ; Ihomas Bueltanau, baker, Dimdee s and Mrs 
DaWson, bunnd to Dundee, passongenk Tlie party in the f>oat, also nine 
fiiimber, were {naked up next morning by a Montrose sloop, and carried 
' mto Shields. Tlio entire uumf Ksr saved was therefore ^ghtcun, of whom 
thirteen belonged to the vosacl, and five were {masengers. The remainder, 
tdcinding the cai)tain and his wife, Mr Bell, factor to the Earl of Kinnoul, 
the Bov. John Bobb, Dunkeld, and some ladies of a req[>octab]o rank in 
eodety, periabed. 
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instances, testified by substantial tokens the feelings with which 
they regar^d tlie young heroine* The Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland invited her and hep father over to Alnwick 
Castle, and presented her with a gold watch, which she always 
afterwards wore when visitors came. The Humane Society sent 
her a most flattering vote of thanks ; the president presented 
her with a handsome silver teapot; and she received almost 
innumerable testimonials, of greater or less value, from admirinfr 
strangers. A public sumciaption was raised with the view of 
rewarding her for her bravery and humanity, which is saM to 
have amounted to about £700, Her name, was echoed wi^ 
applause amongst all ranks : portraits of her were eagerly sought 
for : and to such a pit<^h dad the enthusiasm reach, that a large 
nightly sum was offered her by the proprietors oi oue or more 
of the metropolilan theatres and other places of amusement, on 
('ondition that she would mei^ely sit in a boat, for a brief space, 
during the performance of a piece whose chief attraction she 
was to he. All such offers were, however, promptly and steadily 
I'efused. It is, indeed, gratifying to state, that, amidst all this 
tumult of applause, Grace Darlmg never for a moment foigot 
the modest dignity of conduct which became her sex and station. 
The flattering testimonials of nil kinds which were showered 
upon her, never produced in her mind any feeling but a sense 
of wonder and grateful pleasure. She contmued, notwithstand*- 
ing the improvement of her circumstances, to reside at the 
Longstone lighthouse with her father and mother, finding, in 
ht r limited sphere of domestic duty on that sea-girt islet, a more 
honourable and more rational enjoyment than could be found 
in the crowded haunts of the mainland ; and thus affording, by 
her conduct, the best proof that the liberality of the public had 
not been unworthily bestowed.*^ 

» William Howltt gives the following account cf liis interview with 
Grace llarliog: — ** When I went she w'as not vUtible, and 1 was afraid I 
should not have got to see her, as her father said she very much disliked 
meeting strangers that slie thought came to stare at her ; but when the 
old man and i liad had a little oonvcn»at|on, he went up to her room, and 
soon came down witli a smile, saying she would be with us soon. So, 
when wo had been up to the top lighthouse, and had seen its machinery-^ 
had taken a good loc..^it at the distant shore— and Darling had pointed 
oat the spot ixS the wreck, and the way they took to bring me 
wo went down, and found Grace sitting at her Sowing, very neatly but 
very simply dressed, in a plain sort of striped i»riated gown, with her 
wateh-sem just seen at her side, and her hair neatly biaidcd— fust, in ihct, 
OB such girls are dressed, only not quite so smart as they often are. 

She rose very' modestly, and with a pleasant smile ^d, ‘ How do pth 
do, sirP^ Her figure is by no means striking ; quite the contrary $ 
her face is hill ofsense, modesty, and genuine goodness ; and that is iwtf 
the cluiraetpr she hears. Her prudence delights one. We are ehamf^ 
that she should so well have supported the btilUanoy of ber hoimaie dmu 
It is confinnativa of tbe notion, tliat such actions must sfifiiig 
genuine heart and mind.*’ 
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GRA€U DARLING^ 


It is a melancholy inflections that one so deserving* should 
have been struck down almost ere yet the plaudits excited by 
her noble deed had died away ; that the grasp of death should 
have been fastened on her amiost before enjo;^ent could have 
taught her to appreciate the estimate formed of her conduct. 
‘*Whom the gods love, die young,” ^twas said of old, and 
unquestionably the fatality which often attends deserving yonth 
(and of which her fate presents so striking an instanc^ origi- 
nated the idea. Consumption was the disease to which she fell 
a victim* Having shown symptoms of delicate health, she was, 
towards the latter end of 1841, i*emoved from the Longstone 
lighthouse, on the recommendation of her medical attendant, 
to Bamborough, where she remained for a short time under the 
care of Mr Fender, surgeon. Finding herself no better, she 
desii*ed to he removed to M^ooler for <mange of air. Her wish 
was complied with ; but she found no rehn ; and at the request 
of her father she met him at Alnwick, with a view to proc*eed 
to Newcastle for furiher medical advice. The Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland having heard of the arrival of the heroine of tlie 
Longstone at Alnwick, immediately procured for her a com- 
fortable lodging in an airy part of the town, supplied her 
with everything requisite, and sent her own physician to give 
her the beneflt of his medical advice. All, however, was of 
no avail. Her father anxiously desir^ that she should return 
amongst her family, she was accordingly removed once more 
to her sisteris house at Bamborough, where she. ati'ivcd only ten 
days before her decease. On the day of her removal from 
Alnwick, the Duchess of Northumberland, without a single 
attendant, and attired in the most homely manner, repaired to 
Grace Darling’s lodgings, for the purpose of taking her last fare- 
well, which we did with the most unaffected kindness. For 
some time previous to her deatba she was perfectly aware that 
her latter end was approaching ; hut this gave her no uneasiness. 
She was never heard to utter a complaint during her illness, but 
e^diibited the utmost Christian resignation throughout. 

Shortly before her death, she expressed a wish to see as many 
of her relations as the peculiar nature of their employments 
would adxnit of, and with surprising fortitude and self-command, 
she delivered to each of them some token of remembrance. This 


vto ualmly awoited the approach of death ; and finally, on 
' the 20th of Octwer, 1842, resigned her spirit without a munonr. 
Tbe ftmeral took place at Bamborough on the following Itll^day, 
and was very numerously attended. The pall was borne by 
Wdliim Bamfather, £sq., from Alnwick Castle, Bohei*t Smoddle, 
of Bamborough Castle, the Rev. Mr Mitford Tayltr, of 
iXfeSrdi Sunderlend, and Mr Fender, surgeom Bamborc>ugh. 

of the immediate relatives of the deceased, includim; her 
jfitber, and brother William, as mourners, followed by Mr ]^ans, 
oficer of customs, Bamborough, and a young man from Dmham, 
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trlio 13 said to Lave cherished an ardent affection for the deeemdi 
ftfrmed the funeral }»roce&sion9 'which was accompanied by im 
immense concourse of persons of all a^cs and g^aes in society, 
many of whom seemed deeply affected. 

It mny be here mentionea, as iHustintsve of Grace Darling’s 
character, that she received numerous offers of maiTiage, many 
of which might have been coti^^idcred advantageous, Cut all of 
which she dcclin^l, usually alleging her desire never to change 
her condition whilst her parents were idive. It is said that, on 
the occasion of her being introduced to the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland, his Grace told her that he hoped she would 
be careful in such mattei’S, as there would be sure to be designs 
upon her money ; and she told him she would not marry without 
his approbation 

We may here properly take occasion to advert to a disposition 
which strangers have observed to prevail amongst the inhabi>^ 
tants of the fishing villages adjacent to the scene of the wi'eck, 
to depreciate the greatness of Mias Darling’s deed, by speaking 
liglitly of the danger to which it subjected her. We do not 
ascribe this altogelher to a spirit of envy or detraction, hut 
rather conceive it to be in a great measure the natural e^ct Of 
those people’s habitual situation, i*elatively to the scene of the 
wreck, and the circumstances with which it was attended. They 
are persons who have husbands, and fathers, and brothers, 
almost daily expose^ in following their pursuits as fishermen, 
to tlie dangers which Darling and his daughter voluntarily 
encountered from an impulse of humanity. However para- 
doxical may seem tlie assertion, it in reality was not amongst 
people thus familiarised— of them in idea, and most of thm 
in reality — with scenes of tempest and danger, that the warmest 
appreciation of such conduct was to be expe*^^^. Striking as 
was the case, there was nothing in it which was sulBciwtly 
contrasted with the incidents of their daily life to stir tiieJr 
fedings on behalf of the heroine. It was to 

** 'Hie iientU-incti of EnglODd 
Wlu) live st home at case/* 

and the ladies, nursed in the lap of luxury, whose cheeks “ the 
winds of heaven tare not permitted to visit too roughly,” and 
Vi ho had never known aught of a. scene of tempest anaw^ao^T^'^k 
beyond vhat the hoards of a theatre or the pages of a romazm 
might have taught them— it was to them that the idea of a girl, 
under a humane impulse, voluntarily taking a boat’s oar to drift 

* Tljb proeeeds of the pulffio aihuoription (about £700) fniuled ftfcr 
MIrn u«e under the tniatooshlp of the IXiLe of NortlmmberUind'^ 

and Mr Arcdideacon Thorp. This sum is understood to liavo boen itih«srl!ted 
hy hi!\ ikther. Some other rams wlueh had 1>oeii dirootly sent to hfsrde 
tributoR to her worth, were divided by tJie amiable younjr woman afuommL 
her hndhers luid sisters. ^ 
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Hhn&iigli wind and tide amonirat those rocks, oasae hotna 

with 3ectnf;png effect ; and it would have been strange had it 
been otherwise.* 


VOLNEY BECKNEa 

Hkhoism in a humble station in life was not moro vemarkably 
exemplihcd in the case of Gi*ace Darling than in the instance of 
Volney Beckner, an Irish sailor hoy. 

Volney was bom at Londondcay in 1748 ; his , father having 
been a fisherman of that place, and^so poor, that he did not 
possess the means of ^vinjg^ his regular school education, 
what young Volney Tost m this respect was in some measure ^ 
compensated by his father’s instructions at home. Ihese instruc* 
tions chlefiy rdferred to a seafaring lifi^ which generosity of dis- 
position, couraire in encountering dimculties, and a reaamesa of 
resource on aU occasions, are the well-known. cliaracteristicB* 
While vet a mere baby, his father taught him to move and guide 
himself in the middle of the waves, even tvhen they were most 
agitated. He used to throw him fi*om the stem of his boat into 
the sea, and encoiu'age liim to sustain himself by swimming, and 
only when he appeai*ed to be sinking did he plunge in to his aid. 
In this way young Volney Beokner, fi?om his very cradle, was 
taught to brave the dangers of the sea, in which, in time, he 
moved with the greatest ease and confiaence. At four years of 
age he was able to swim a distance of three or four miles affcet 
lus fatlier’s vessel, which he would not enter till completely 
fatigued ; he would then catch a rope which was thrown to hinir 
add, clinging to it, mount safely to the deck. 

When Volney was about nine years of age, he was placer! 
apprentice in a merchant ship, in which his father s^pears to have 
sometimes sailed, and in this situation he rendei’ed himself exceed- 
ingly usefuL In tempeatnons weather, when the wind blew wit** 
violence, tore the sails, and made the timbers creak, and while 
the rain fell in torrents, he was not the last in manmurring. 
The squirrel does not clamber with more agility over tlie loftiest 
trees than did Volney along the stays and sail-yards. When he 
* was at the top of the highest mast, even in the fiercest 8t<^rm, he 
appeared as little agitated as a pusenger stretched on a ham- 
little fellow also was regardless of oitlinary toils 
aoMTpwations. To bo fed with biscuit broken with a hatchet, 
sparingly moistened with muddy water full of worms, to be haJf 
with a garment of coarse cloth, to take some bom's of 
repose stretched on a plank, and to be suddenly wakened at the 
Moment when his sleep was the soundest, suca was the life of 

* This account of the latter yeariB of Grace Barling, as well ae the 

afetire Of the rescue, is ea^traeted, with permiseion, mm 'a memoir of the 
jWSggheioiae which appeared in the limMt ami kelso Warder^ February 
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Volney, and yet he enjoyed a robust constitution.'^ He 
caught cold, he never ]daew fears, or any of the diseases spiiii^ 
ing from pampered app^tes or ialeness. / 

Buch was the cleverness, the good temper, and the trost- 


Ais lormer pay. 'ine captain ol the ship on board which he 
served, cited him as a mbdel to the other boys. He did not even 
fear to say once, in the presence of his whole crew, ^‘ If tihis litfle 
man continues to conduct himself with so much valour" and pru- 
dence, I have no doubt of his obtaining a place much above that 
which I occupy.” Little Volney was very sensible to the praises 
that he so well deserved. Although deprived of the advantages 
of a liberal education, the general instructions he had received, 
and his own experience, had opened his mind, and he aspired, by 
his conduct, to win the esteem and affection of tiiose about hiidV' 
He was always wady and willing to assist his fellow-sailors, an^ 
by his extraordinary actiAnty, saved them in many dangerous- 
emergencies. An occasion at length arrived, in which the yoiing 
sailor had an opportunity of performing one of the most gallant 
actions on record. 


The vessel to whitdi ' Volney belonged was bound to Port-au- 
Prince, in France, and during this voyage his father was ori 
board. Among the passengers was'' a littfe girl, daughter of a 
rich American merchant ; she had slipped away fromTbier nurse, 
who was ill, and taking some repose m the cabin, and ran upon 
deck. There, while she gazed on the wide world of waters 
around, a sudden heaving of the ship caused her to become dizzy, 
and she fell over the side of the vessel into the sea. T^e father 


of Volney, perceiving the accidmit, darted after her, and in five 
or six strokes he caught her by the frock. Whilst he swam with 
one hand to regain the vessel, and with the other held the child 
close to his breast, Beckner p^ceived, at a distance, a shark ad- 
vancing directly towards Mm. He called out for assistance, 
'fhe danger was pressing. Every one ran on deck, but no one 
dared to go farther: they contented themselves with firing pff 
several muskets with little effect^ and the animal, Igtahing * the 
sea with Ms tail, and opening his frightj^ jaws, was just about' 
to seize his prey. In this terrible extremity, what strong men 
would not venture to attempt, filial piety excited 
execute. Little Volney armed himself with a broad and pointed 
sabre ; he threw himself into the sea ; then diving with the v^O- 
tdty of a fish, he slipped under the animal, and stabbed his sword ' 
in his body up to the hilt. Thus suddenly assailed, and deeply" 
wounded, the shark quitted the track of Ms prey, and tom^' 
aga^t hie fttsailant, who attacked him with lepeatod 
Ms weapon. It a heart-rending spectacle. On one 
American tremMing for his little giri, who seemed devoted ' ^ 
destmcMon ; on the other, a generous mariner exposing Mti 



JAMBS MABWBUU 


for a cliild not his own ; and here the whole crew full of bueath- 
less anxiety as to the result of an encounter in which their youn? 
shipmate exposed himself to almost inervitahle death to direct it 
from his father 1 

The combat was too unequal^ and no refhge remained but in a 
speedy retreat. A number of ropes were quickly thrcnsm out to 
tne father and the son, and they each succeeded in seizing one. 
Already they were several feet above the sur&ce of the water. 
Already cries of joy wore heard— “ Here they are, here they are 
— ^they are saved Alasl no— they were not saved 1 at least 
one victim was to be sacridced to me rest. Enraged at seeing 
his prey about to escape hum the shark plunged to make a vigo- 
rous spring; then issuing mm the sea wim impetuosity, and 
darting forward like lightning, with the sharp teeth of his capa- 
cious mouth ne tore asunder me body of the intrepid and untor* 
tunate boy while suspended iu the air. A part of poor little 
Volney’s palpitating and lifeless^ body was drawn up to the 
ship, while his father and the fainting child in his arms were 
savw. 

Ihus perished, at the age of twelve years and some mouths, 
this hopeful young sailor, who so well deserved a better fate. 
When wc reflect on the gfsiierous action which he performed, in 
saving the life of hia father, and of a girl who was a stranger to 
him, at the expense of bis own, we are surely entitled to place 
bis name in the veiy first rank of heroes. But the deed was not 
alone glorious from its immediate consequences. A'% on example, 
it survives to the most distant ages. Ine pinsent reflation oi it 
iMunot but animate youth to the commission of generous and 
prjiseworthy actions. 'SVhen pressed by emergencies, let them 
cast aside all selfish considerations, and think on the heroism of 
the Irish bailor boy — ^Volney BecLner. 


JAMES MAXWELL. 

Thb preceding instances of hemism in humble life, have a fine 
parallel in that of the Idte James Maxivcll, whose sacrifice of 
self to duty oiid humanity has rarely been surpassed. James 
was of a family of brave men. natives of Stirlingshire. Having 
a number of years ago wished tp emigrate to Canada, the family 
*^^* 3 S[**iljrc 8 tward, intending to sail from the Clyde; wWch, 
nowever, they were preventett jErom doing. The person intrusted 
with the money raised for the expenses of the voyage and sub- 
sequent settienient, acted unfairly, and absconded : so that they 
were compeDed, for want of fund^ to remain in Port-Glasgow, 
where three or four of the lads became sailors. They were all 
'*iirsVrate men, and employed as masters or pilots oi different 
steam-vessels, either at -home or abroad. James was appointed 
to act as pilot on board a fine steam-vessel called the Clydesdale, 
of which the master w'as a worthy voun&r man. named Turner. 


IS 
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About the year 1827, the yess^ was appointed to sail between 
Clyde and the west coast of Ireland; and one ev^inw, aibat* 
setting out on the voyage across the Channel, with betwee^a 
seventy and eighty passengers, ^Maxwell became sensible at 
inteivals of the smell of fire, and went about anxiously endea^ 
vouring to discover whence it originated. ^ On cOxBfaimicating 
with the master, he ibund that he too had perocdved it; but 
neither of could form the least conjecture as to where it 
arose. A gentleman passenger also observed this alarming 
vapour, which altemawy rose and passed away, leaving them 
in dcMibt of its being a iealitj. About eleven o’clock at nig^t 
this gentleman went to bed, eoziddent of safeQr; but while Max* 
well was at the helm, the master ceased not an instant to search 
from place to place, as the air became more and more impreg* 
nated with ti^e odour of burning timber. At last he sprung upoh 
deck, exclaiming, Maxwell, the flames have burst out at the , 
paddle-box 1” James calmly inquired, ^^Then shall 1 ^ 
about?” Turner's order was to proceed. Maxwdl struck 
hand upon his heart, as he flung the other above his head, and 
with uplifted eyes uttered, o£ God Almighty, enable me to 
do my duly 1 and, oh God, provide for my wue, my mother, and 
my ciiild 1 ” 

Whether it was the thoughts of the dreadful nature of the 
Galloway coas^L gii’dlcd as it Is with perpeniHcular masses oi 
rock, which influenced the master in lus aecisiion to press for- 
ward, W 0 cannot tell; but as there was only the wide ocean 
before and around them, the pilot did not long persist in this 
hopeless course. He put the boit about, sternly subduing every 
expi*ession of amotion, and standing with bis eyes flxea on the 
pomt for whicii he wished to steer. The fire, which the exer- 
tions of all the men could not keep undei;, soon raged with 
ungoveinable fury, and, keeping the engine in violent action, the 
vessel, at the time one of the fleetest &at had ever been iWt, 
flow through the water with incredible speed. AH the passen- 

f ers were gathered to the bow, the rapid flight of the vessel 
eeping that part clear of the flames, while it carried the Are, 
flames, and smoke, badkword to Ihe quarter-gallery, where the 
selt-devoted pilpt stbod like a martyr at the stake. £veiythmg^ * 
possible was ddne W the master and' oesew to keep the place on 
which he stood deuiged with water; but this became^ ever y 
moment more difficult and moi^ hopeless ; for, in, spite or ekfTmav . 
could be done, the devounug Hre seized the cabm under him, 
and the ^t on which he stpod immovdable became intensely 
heated. Still, still the hero never flinched ! At intervals, the 
motioii of the^ wind threw a»de the intervening mass of flame 
and smoke for a moment, and then m%ht be he^ exebunathisk- 
of hope and gratitude as the miStitude on the prow got a glilinm 
of the brave man standing calm and fixed on his 
watch! 

IS 
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The blazing vessel, glaring through the darkness of night, had 
been obsei-ved by the people on shore^ and thev had assembled 
on the heights adjoining an openingm therocKS about turehe 
3 r^rds wide; and there, by wa\iug torches and other signals, 
did their beat to direct the crew to the spot. The signals were 
not misunderstood by Maxwell, whose feet were already roasted 
on the deckl The fiei'ce fire still kept the engine in fuiious 
action, impelling the vessel onward; out this could not have 
lasted above another minute ; and during the interval he run her 
into the open space, and alongside a le^e of rock, upon which 
every creature got sate on shore^ — ^all una(‘athed, ex.oept the self- 
devoted one, to whom all owed their lives t Had he ninclied for 
a minute, they must all have perished. What would not any or 
all of them have given, when driving over the wide sea in their 
doming pinstm, to the man who wotdd have promised them safety I 
But v/ben this heroic man had accomplished the desperate und^ 
taking, did the gratitude of this multitude continue beyond the 
minute of deliverance! We believe it ditl tioti One man ex- 
daiined, “There is my 4runk — 1 am ruined* without it: live 
pounds to whoever will save it Maxwell could not hesitate in 
relieving any species of diblrcss. He snatched the burning 
handle of the trunk, oud swung it on shore, but left the skin 
of his hand and fuigera sticking upon it — a memorial which 
might have roused llie gratitude ox. the most torpid savage! 
But he who oih'red the raw ard foigot to nay it to one who could 
not and would not of any one on eartn. 

As might have been (*xpected, IVfaxwell^s constitution, though 
vei-y powerful, never recoverad the effects of that dreadral burn- 
ing, Indeed it requiied all the skill and enthusiasm of on 
eminent physician under whose care he placed himsedf, to save 
liis life. Though the* flames had not actually closed round liiin 
as he btood on his awful watch, yet such was the heat under hjin 
and around him, that not only, as we have said, were his feet 
severely burnt, but his hair, a large hair-cap, and huge dread- 
nought watch-coat, w'hich he wore, were all in such a state from 
the intense heat, that they crumbled into powder on the least 
^ touch. His handsome athletic form was reduced to the ex- 
tremest emaciation ; his young jace became ten years older dur- 
ing that appalling night ; and xiis hair changed to gray. 

vA^«’ 2 ?'*ription for the unfortunate pilot was set on toot among 
the gentlemen of Glasgow some time after the burning. On 
this occasion the sum of a hundred pouasdaaros raised, of which 
sixty pounds were divided between tho master and pilot, cukd 
the remainder given to the sailors. Notwithstanding his ^s- 
abUities, James was fortunatcfyolb^ntiier an interval, to pursue 
his ocinipation as a pilot ; but owing to a weakness in his feet, 
caused by the injuries they had received, he fell, and endured a 
severe fracture of the ribs. The value, however, in which he 
was held by his employei's, on account of his steady and upright 
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chtiracteTi caused them, on this occasion, to continue Ms ordi* 
narj pay duntiff the period of his recovery. After this event, 
James entered &e service of another company (Messrs Thomson 
and M^Conxid), conducting a steam -shipping communication 
between Glasgow and Liverpool ; by whom, notwi^tanding the 
enfeebled state of his body and broken health, he was (as how 
could such a man be otherwise?) esteemed as a valuable servant. 

In the year 1835 the case of this hero in humble life was 
noticed in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, and roused a Terr 
general sympathy in his favour. The subscriptions in his behalf 
were, at this time, of material service in enabling him to support 
his family; but misfortunes, arising out of his enfeebled c(m- 
dition, afterwards pressed upon him, and another subscription 
was made for liis r^ef in 1840. James did not live to reap the 
full benefit of this fresh act of public benevolence and respect : 
and shortly after his decease, hia wife also died. We are glaa 
to know tnat enough was realised to aid in rearing and educat- 
ing the younger children of an excdlent individual, who de- 
served so well of his country. 

The pi^ceding instances of personal intrepidity may perhaps 
serve to convey convct ideas on the nature of heroism. A hero, 
as we have stM*n, is one who lK>ldly faces danger in a good cause; 
as, for instance, to save a fellow-creatui'c from hurt or death — ^to 
protect the property of others from violence — and to defend our 
native country from the attacks of enemies ; in each case with 
some risk to our own person and life. Bravery is a difierent 
thing. A robber may oe brave ; ' one nation attacking another 
for 9ie mere purpose of injuring it may be very brave; but 
bravery in these cases is not heroism. Military commanders 
have often been called heroes, without deserving the name. 
They may have been successful in their wars ; but if they have 
not fought for good ends, they are not truly heroes, and are not 
entitlea to such fame as that bestowed on the heroic Graob 
Darling, Volnkv Bbcknkii, and Jambs Maxwell. 



MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE, 

THE ORPHAN TWINS OP BEAOGE. 

g S the trareUer from Paris pursues his way south- 
wards tlfl^'ough the central part of Fr^ce towards 
Orleans and the beauteous river Loire, he has occasion 
to pass across the great plain of Beapoe. This is a 
;ract of countiy, very level in surface^ being gene- 
ertile, it is ontirriy under culture, and is.planteously 
over with villages, in which reside the farmers and 
who are engaged in rural occupations. In France, 
there are few farmhouses standing by themselves surrounded by 
fields, as in England. Those who cultivate the soil roside, for 
the greater part, in dwellings clustered together in villages, 
where an agreeable society is formed among the general inha- 
J)itant8. 

** Tlie villages in the plain of Beauce are of this kind. Each is 
a little community of an industrious body of agriculturists, and 
th^.ti 5 Pd;isnien required to fii*pply their various wants. Every 
f^iilago has a church, an old gray edifice, whose turret may be 
seen for a great distance on the plain ; and a number of these 
church tourers- from being so conspicuous, form stations for 
telegraphs. The traveller, therefore, as he passes along, may 
occasionally observe the arms of a telegraph busily at work on 
a'steeple, and in that way helping to convey intelligence across 
tlie country between Paris on the one hand, and hlarseilles, on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, on the other. 

Each church in this, as well as in other parts of France, is 
No. 13. 1 
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provided witih a cure. These cuT^ are a humble and diligent 
class of clergymen, labouring in their sacred vocation for a very 
small salary; and from their kindliness of maimer, as well as 
their seiwiceableness in giving advice, in cases of emergency, to 
the members of their^ flocks, they are very generally beloved in 
th(nr respective neighbourhoods. 

In Artenay, one of these peaceful and industrious villages, not 
many years ^o, there lived a humble artisan, Jules Assehn. 
Jules was a journeyman wheelwright by professfon 5 he made 
w^heels for the cars which were employed by the farmers in 
canying their produce to market in Orleans. These carriages 
would be thoug;]^t rude in construction by those who are ac- 
quainted with the flne large wagons of England ; because, besides 
being clumsy in fabric, they are frequently drawn only by cows 
or oxen, yoked in nairs by the forehead* Yet they carry hurge 
burdens 01 field proauce, and answer^yery.well for the wants of 
the people. Jules Asselin had r^ular emplo3rinent in the making 
of wheels for these vehicles ; and as he was a sober, industrious, 
and tender-heaited man, fond of domestic happiness, it may be 
supposed that he was married, and dwelt in a cottage in the 
village. 

It was a pleasure to see the small patch of green or meadow 
at Artenay, on the occasion of any summer or autumn festival. 
While the elder cottagers sat at their doois enjoying the sunshine 
and the scene of gaie^ before them, the xt^unger members of 
the rural community danced in groups on the village green to 
tlie merry strains of a violin, played by a native musician. At 
these scenes of festivity, as is remarked by strangers passing 
through the country, eveiything is conducted with much deco- 
rum. The people are happy, and relieve the gloom that might 
creep upon their existence by a light-hearted gaiety ; a portion 
of every fe,stival day, in fine weather, being devoted to the dance 
and the gleesome song. 

At one time mingling in such festivities with neighbours, Jules 
Asselin and his wife now principally looked on as spectators 
from the liench at their cott^e door: and tlieir pleasure was 
greatly increased when their two children, Genevieve and^^ 
Maurice, were old enough to play in the open air around * 
them. ITiese children were regai’ded with more than ordinary 
aftection. They were twins, and, though differing in^«/*Jb»re 
a remark able resemblance to each other in features, and also 
in dispositions. 

“ How thankful to God should we be,” said Jules Asselin one 
day to his wife Lisette, that he has given us tvro such good 
and healthy children. What a blessing it is to a poor man to be 
spared seeing his infants pining and sickly, or, what is wors^ ' 
possessed of bad tempers and dispositions!” 

We should indeed be grateful,” replied Madame Asselin. I 
have never seen them a moment ill since they were babies, though 
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I fear Maurice is scarcely robust enough for a workSng-man, 
wliich of course he must be. He, as weU as his sister, however, 
are considered the most orderly children in the village; and 
Monsieur, the cur6, was only the other day observing to me, that 

their mutual attachment was quite charmings But, dear 

J ules, I think you have suddenly looked melancholy. What is 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing, lisette ; I was onty thinking 

“ You were only thinking 1 Well, tell me your thoughts. You 
know you should have no secrets from your little wife/’ 

Well, then, dear, a sort of feeling came over me ; I felt a 
little distressed as to what would come of these little creatures 
should Providence remove us £i*om our present earthly scene.” 

Oh, Jules, don’t talk so ; it makes me so very melancholy. 
You knu^\ we are both young yet, and I see nothing against our 
living many years. Let us nope the best at any rate, and in the 
meantime do our duty. You remember what the good cure said 
one day in liis sermoxi^what a great thing it is for a man to 
know, but how much gi'eater to ^rform his duty I And if any 
man does his duty to his family, 1 am sure you do. Come, cheer 
up, dear J ules.” 

“1 will. It was a mere passing notion; but now that the 
thing otjcurs to my mind, I am resolved to do my best to give 
Maurice and Genevieve a good education. They shall go to 
school as soon as the}’' are aide to understand instruction, and I 
will take all the care I can to train them up at home. I will 
myself teach Maurice drawing and a love of art ” 

Oh, delightful I and I will teach Genevieve to sew and spin, 
and be a nice housewife. And how pleasant it will be to be all 
together in the winter evenings TOund the stove; and perhaps 
we bliall try to sing in parts the chanson, ‘ When swallows 
return in early spring,’ or ‘ The tender Musette,’ or some other 
pretty country song.” 

Thus Jules Assehn and his wife Lisette \rould picture to them- 
selves visions of domestic felicity ; and until the twins were nine 
years of age, everything went on according to their wishes. Who, 

■ however, can tell what a day may bring forth ? One morning 
Jules pi*oceeded to his work as usual; in the evening he lav 
stretched on his bed a lifeless corpse. A scene of joy was sud- 
dclr^^y^Wcene of mourning. Poor Jules was killed by the over- 
turning upon him of a earner’s loaded wagon, tne wheel of 
which he had been called on to repair, Thtf accident was uni- 
versally mourned throughout the district. All felt acutely the 
loss of so worthy a man, and were distressed for the fate of the 
^unhappy Lisette and her interesting twin children. 

Misfortunes, it is sdd, seldom come single. Lisette, a natu- 
rally impulsive being', was overwhelmed with the blow, and 
was in a situation which rendered it doubly afflicting. The 
shock was too great for her to bear. In three days she lay 
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atretched a lifekss form beaide her faithful Jides^ and both were 
buried in one grave. 

This second disaster still more excited the sympathy of the 
neighbours in favour of the twins, now orphans in helpless child- 
hood. The master wheelwiight who had employed J ules, bound 
in some respects bv duty, but still more by a benevolence of dispo- 
sition, resolved tfiat he would hencefoith be a father to the 
orphans, and take them home to live with his own family — ^a 
species of adoption common enough in the villages of France, 
where the dwellers beneath their tnatched roofs consider them- 
selves as the natural guai'dians of the orphans left among them 
without home or support. 

Briefly must five years be passed over, during which Maurice 
was instructed in his fathers trade, and his sister Genevieve 
made herself useful in all possible ways, to the new parex^ 
beneath whose eye they grew up. lovmgly together. But their 
protector, too, was taken from them by death ; and the son who 
succeeded him in the workshop did not, alas I inherit with it his 
father’s considerate tenderness for the poor twins. The boy he 
tasked beyond his strength, and exacted from the girl such humi- 
liating dnidgery, that even gratitude to their benefactor could not 
long rec^oncile tliein to slavery with his successor. 

Abundance of employment could have been found for the 
orphans separately ; hut to live apart had become to them a 
tliought more formidable than any extent of privation together. 
To w'ork for weeks, perhaps, at distant farms, and leave Gene- 
vieve to the mercy of strangers, seemed to Maurice deserting 
both duty and happiness ; while, if Genevieve plied her late 
mother’s "skill with some village sempstress, the idea of who 
would care for Maurice, make ready his simple meals, and keep 
in Older his rustic wardrobe, would haunt her to a degree which 
made remaining asunder impossible. 

Together, then, like two saplings from one parent stem, which 
the mrce of the blast but entwines more inseparably, the 
orplians struggle on through increasing hardships, until a rich 
farmer, compassicmating their condition, and moved by their 
rare attachment, once more opened to them a joint home, on 
terms which, since one roof was to shelter them, they wei’e too 
mu<di oveijoyed even to inquire into. 

Here, for two more happy years, the lad found on thenjxtea- 
sive farm iinple emplo^ent — now in his original vocation, 
making and mending the agricultural implements of the estab- 
lishment, now as a willing sharer in the labours of the held; 
while the care of the poultry, and all the miscellaneous duties of 
a farm in France, lent robustness to tlie frame of his cheerful^ 
sister. A passing smile or shake of the hand through the day^ 
sufficed to lighten its toils to both ; and fh sit together over tbke 
fire, or on some sunny bank at its close, was an extent of happi- 
net s they never dreamt of exchanging. 
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But the “ course of true love” — even when hallowed, as here, 
by the sweetest ties of nature — seldom long “runs smooth;” 
Harvest — in Beauee a season of peculiar activity and importance 
— was progressing amid the most strenuous exertions of old and 
young; and Maurice, always earliest and latest in the field, 
though not gifted with a rohust, had yet an agile frame, was 
eagerly engaged in a sultiy afternoon in placing, before an im- 
pending storm, the crowning sheaf on on immensely high stack, 
when one more vivid flash than ordinary of the lightning, which 
bad long been playing along the unenclosed com-flelds, stinick 
the exposed pinnacle to which the poor lad clung, and hurled 
him down, breathless and senseless, among the ^le of sheaves 
collected for a fresh stack below. 

When the other workmen^ many of them stunned by the same 
shock, gathered round their late fellow-labourer, they at first 
concluded him to be dead. A faint sigh undectnved them ; but 
Ms eyes, when they opened, rcdled vacantly round, and vainly 
did he attempt to utter a word. By feeble signs he pointed to 
his head as the seat of some fatal injm*y, of which no external 
trace could, however, be descried: but the effects of it wei'e 
manifest in his limbs, which, on their attempting to raise him, 
bent utterly powerless beneadi his weight, ana he again fainted 
away. 

It was a sad and sobered group who followed to the farm the 
wagon containing the well-nigh lifeless body of their light- 
hearted young comrade. But how powerless are words to describe 
the stale of his sister, when tne brother on w'hom she doted was 
brought home to her more dead than alive — how she suppressed 
the first burst of uncontrollable agony, to sit on the bed to which 
she had helped to lift him — ^his poor head resting on her bosom, 
her eyes fixed on her darling twin, in long and vain expectation 
of some sign of returning lile ! 

Faint ttScens came at last to reward her : but the glance of the 
slowly-reviving one rolled wildly arouna, without resting on 
anything, till it met the fixed one of Genevieve, when a scarce 
perceptible smile crossed the pale lips of the sufferer. “ He knows 
me ! ” exclaimed the fond girl. ** God has spared him to me, and 
will yet grant me to be the means of restoring him by my care 
and *kin£ies8. 'We were bom together, and together I feel we 
mupt'live -or die ! ” 

The well-known voice found its way to the inmolt heart of 
poor Maurice ; fain would he have spoken a word of love and 
comfort in return, but his paralysed tongue refused its office. All 
he could do was to point, with a feeble l^nd, to bis forehead, and 
express, by faint signs, that there was the seat of the malady. 
The most skiKul physician of the district, after an hour of un- 
remitting attention, came to the conclusion that paralysis had, 
for the present, affected both the head and lower limbs, but that 
the favourable symptom of Ms being able to point to the former 
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gave hopes that consciousness and reason would soon be fully 
restored. 

And when, at the end of a week, the poor fellow stammered 
forth n few broken words, the first of which were “ Genevieve” 
and sister,” who can tdl her joy to be thus called on by the 
companion of her birth. To think he would no longer be a 
breathing mass, without the power of expressing a thought or 
a feeling, seemed reward enough for all her nights and days of 
anxious watching by his side. Since he had ^^n to speak, 
he would, no doimt, soon regain the use of his limbs. His arms 
got daily stronger, and to tbe precious word ‘‘sister” he would 
by degrees add the welcome onejs “ dear girl,” “ my help,” “ my 
comfort,” and tlie yet more affecting request that she would 
“ take pity on him.” 

“ Oh yes, yes 1 ” she would eagerly answer ; “ God will take 
pity on us, and let me make you, Weu dint of care and kii^* 
ness.” But iJP, as she thus spoke, she inadvertently kissed eUt^ 
more fervently than usual the sick head which rested on her 
faithful bosom, the screams of the poor sufferer, and convtdaive 
fits on the slightest pressure, revealed the unchanged cause of his 
continued he^lessness. 

.The doctor, once more summoned, pronounced the debility of 
the lower limbs all but hopeless ; and the severe winter of 1823 
was passed by the twins in a state more easily to be imagined 
than desciib^. Genevieve devoted all its long nights, and every 
moment she could snatch from her work through the day, to the 
couch of the unfortunate cripple, who, though resigned to his 
own condition, yet prayed to be released by death from being a 
burden to all around him — to the sister especially whose youth 
and strength he was wasting, and whose every prospect in life 
he felt blighted by the calamity which had oveiliaken his own 
early career. 

“Do you wish me dead when you speak so, Maurice?” she 
would sobbingly reply to these heart«rending lamentations. 

“ Do you think J could stay upon earth if you go and leave me ? 
r sometimes think 1 om going too, for my poor head throbs, and 
my limbs bend under me at times, almost like yours.” 

“.I well believe it,” Ihe poor cripple would reply; “but it is * 
all fatigue. You take no rest dther uj' day or night ! ” 

“ Oh, never mind that ; God has given me strengths to work, 
and the hbpe of seeing you at woiiL again at your old trade 
keeps me un. Never lose heart, brother dear ! You’ve seen the 
corn beat sat many a time and oft by the wind and rain, yet 
half a day^s brisk breeze and sunshine set it all up again finer 
than ever 1” 

These encourz^ng words from the most sensible, as well aS 
most loving of sisters, had the effect of making the poor lad at 
times look forward to possible recovery; ana to ke^ up his 
industi'ious babits and neatness of hand, he amused himseff ere 
6 
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lon^ in bis chair with bits of ingenious workmanship ; among 
others, a little model of a four-wheeled wagon on springs, in 
which it was his utmost ambition to be drawn by some of his 
comrades to church or the village green on the evening of a 
holiday, to witness, since he could not share in, the sports of his 
rustic neighbours. 

His sister, who was in the secret, and had ftimished all thJit 
was required for the construction of the pet model of a carriage, 
had her own views on the sulnect, which were, that it should be 
drawn by no one but herself And, harnessed in what was to 
her a complete car of triumph, she was able, after repeated trials, 
to fuldl her brothei^’s darling wish, that he should attend, on 
Easter Sunday, the parish church of Artenay, about a mile dis- 
tant from the inrm. The only difficulty (at least in the eyes of 
thied^iglil.ed girl) was, howto get her binither — unable to endure, 
without aji ony, the slightest jolt — over the roughly-paved village 
atr^ lea&ig to the church| but so completely had her devoted 
conduct won on her f&llow-«ex*vants and their master, that the 
whole distance (a considerable one) was found by dawn on the 
eventful day so thickly covered with straWj as to obviate the 
slightest injury to the invalid. From nine m the morning the 
church path was lined with inhabitants of the village thronging 
to sympathise with the happy girl, who, though declining to 
yield to any one the honour of drawing her brother — a task 
which she accomplished with a skill and geiitleness none other 
could have shown — ^was yet astonished and bewildered by the 
admiring looks and congratulations pressed on her by her Kind- 
hearted neighbours. 

The part, however, of the whole scene which went straight 
to her heart, and touched it most deeply, was the distinction 
publicly conferred on her by the wo^y cure himself, who, 
pointing her out to his parishioners as a pattern of Christian 
charity and sisterly affection, and bestowii^ on the interestiiig 
pair his warmest benediction, said to her in a voice of patemm 
kindness, ^^Take courage, my daughter; Gk>d approves of and 
protects you.” 

It was agreeable to poor Genevieve to have these words of 
commendation and hope addressed to her; not that she required 
such prompting to do her duty, but because they assuim her 
that her conduct was worthy or esteem. Her sisterly adG^ction 
was^ therefore strengthened by the sympathy expressed by the 
cure, and she felt herself for her days and nights of 

toil and anxiety. How mucn more, however, was she r^aid 
by the tearful glance of the brother for whom she had suff^d 
so much ; and by his feiwent prayers that she might be re- 
warded by Him who had put it into her heart so to befriend 
himi One result only she could fuMl such a petition, 
and something whispered to her it would not be denied. But 
spring had passed away without any marked amendment in 
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the imtieufs condition. May bad come, and well-nigh gone, 
and with it Ibe hope that line weather might do something 
for the invalid ; and, resigned at length to his fate, the young 
paralytic bade adieu for life to all idea of regaining the use of 
nis limbs. 

One evening when, as usual, his indefatigable sister had 
drawn him to the scene of rural festivity beneath the old elms 
at the entrance of the village, he was accosted by an old soldier 
lately come on a visit to a relation in the place, who, after 
closely questioning Maurice regarding his innnnity, gave him 
in return the important information, that, in consequence of a 
splinter from a shell at the battle of £ylau, he had himself been 
two years entirely deprived of the use of his limbs^ and subject 
fo sp'asms in the head, which had nearly bereft him of reason. 
Of the various remedies prescribed, none> he added, had 
slightest success, till sea-bathing, perseyered in for a 
summer — plunging in head forenios^ and 'allowing the natuM. 
douche afforded by the successive waves to play fi^eely, as lua^ 
as strength permitted, on the aifected part — had at length efS^om 
a cure. 1 was carried to the sea-side in a half-dying state,” 
said the old corporal, in a litter lent me by my colonel. 
At the end of a fortnight, sti*ength and appetite began to 
return, and with them my spirits and hopes of a complete 
recovery, which took place in the course of three months 
ai'ter. At first 1 coula only walk on two crutches, then I 
threw one away, and on the dd of September (a day 1 shall 
never forget) t walked, without so much as a stick, a good 
half mile from the town to visit a couple of old friends. Back 
I came, still on foot, to finish my course of the baths: and 
within three weeks after, 1 was on the top of a coach for 
my own country as hale and hearty as you see me before you 
at this moment.” 

And where, on earth, are these precious baths to be had?” 
asked the crippl^with eager interest. 

At a place cmled Boulogne, a seaport town of the Pas-de- 
Calais,'^ some two hundred and fifty miles from hence.” 

“ Two hundred and fifty miles I If I must go so far to be 
cured, I am pretty sure of rcnnaining ill to my dying day.” 

Try and get conveyed there, my good fellow,” said the kindly 
veteran, “ and ITl be answerable for your entire recovery.” 

What t to get back my poor legs and return to my trade, 
and be able to gain my own brea^ and help my sister I No, 
no 1 — such happiness is not for me I” exclaimed the desponding 
lad. 

“ There, now, my young friend, you ai^e losing hope. You are 
like many people who cannot believe in any cure till they see it 

* The Pas-de-Oalais is the name of the dej^ortment in which BouJo^^ 
is situated. 

S 
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pei^ormed. Whv be so confident in disbelieving the efficacy of 
sea-bathing Y I have known many a poor sickly being braced 
up by it besides myself. I am no doctor ; but you are young, 
and 1 can see no reason why you may not ^t nd of this feeble- 
ness, which is perhaps only a sort of disoraer of the nerves — a 
thing bad enough, no doubt. Come, come, cheer u]D, Maurice ; 
I was, I tell you, radically cured at fifty; why give way to 
despair?" * 

”But you don’t consider the impossibility of my going in 
any sort of carriage, even the smoothest voiture, when I mint 
dead away, or go into fits at the slightest jolt. No, no 1 — it is 
tlie will of God that 1 should remain a ciipple to my life’s end, 
and I only pray he may be pleased to snorten it for my own 
sake and that of others." 

.during this conversation Genevieve was an attentive listener: 
and had ch<^ speakers been less engrossed, they must have read 
on^ het' countenance tha linea^^f deep deteiioination. She took 
aside the old soldier, to obtain from him the minutest particulars 
about the wonder-working baths, their proper season, and pre- 
cise distance, and the easiest and least expensive route by which 
they might be reached ; and no sooner was her plan matuied, 
than she hastened to put it in execution. 

The aifectionate girl, overlooking all possible difficulties, had 
actually resolved to draw her brother in his little cart ail the 
way from the centre of France to Boulogne. It was while 
sitting beside Maurice, and beholding his infirmities, that she 
had come to this resolution; and her emotions found vent in 
tears. 

How strangely moved you are, sister,” said Maurice to her 
anxiously; surely you have something more than usual on 
your mind?" 

“Why should I conceal it longer from you, brother?” was 
the answer. “ I have, 1 think, mscovered the means for your 
cure." 

“ And how do you intend to effect this desirable object ?” 

«By sea-bathing; and I shall draw you myself to the sea- 
{jaths tw’o hundred and fifty miles off! " 

“ You never can liave strength to do it." 

And why not? — ^what is Siere one cannot do for one’s own 
twin brother?" 

“ But where is the money to come from for such a journey?" 

“ Oh, I’ve got in an old glove round my neck five gold pieces 
saved out of my wages, more than enough to carry us to our 
journey’s end,” 

Ay, but then the getting back again?" 

“ By that time, please God, yoirll be walking by my side, 
and that will shorten the way, and he will provide for us. 
Don’t you remember the words he put into good cure’s 
mouth, ‘ Be of good cheer; God approves and protects you!’” 
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‘<Well, sister, I commit myself to his hands and yours. 
Fulhl his commission, for such it surely is, since you are not 
daunted by the length of the way.” 

Not in the least.” 

“ Or the numberless difficulties you must meet with.” 

“ We’ll get over them.” 

“ Or the dreadful fatigue, perhaps beyond your strength.” 

“Never fear for that; I will manage it nicely j I am very 
strong.” 

“ All! but when you come to have to climb hills! ” 

“ Well, ’tis only taking longer time.” 

“They \(ull keep us back so; perhaps a whole month on the 
road.” 

“ Yes. at the very least; so ’tis time we were off.” 

“ Ana you really wish it ? ” > , 

“Pol not?” . 

Both hearts were full, and a long embrace gave vent ta iM- 
ings unutterable in words. . ' j 

Genevieve, as may be observed from these traits of charact^, 
was not a girl to be turned from her purpose. Possessjed of a 
strong and decisive mind — despising all thoughts of self in a case 
of such emergency, trusting m God and her own good inten- 
tions — she hastened, as we have said, to put her plans in praclace. 

Genevieve had made up her mind to staii; on ner toilsome pil- 
grimage on the 3d of June, the birthday of the twins, on which 
they had never missed visiting for religious exercises the little 
chapel of St Genevieve, situated a league from where they lived, 
on the road to Tours, Early on the morning of this anniversary 
— ^the sun already shining out cheerily on the plain of Beauce, 
and the road lined on each side with shady trees — ^the heroic 
Genevieve drew her brother along with the apparatus she had 
pr^ared for the purpdSe. 

I^t us pause a moment to describe this remarkable means 
of conveyance^ It was not without such precautions as her 
simple wisdom%)uld suggest, or her slender purse afford, that 
Genevieve had aiTanged her paraphernalia for the journey. 
The low carriage, somewhat rude in construction, and mounted 
on four wheels, was sheltered overhead by a species of canopy^ 
under which Maurice, helpless in his lameness, could recune 
as on a bed. A leathern strap, a gift from the village saddler, 
was provided as a harness of draught, when the difficulties 
of the road rendered such an addition to the ordinary hand- 
rope necessary. A change of light easy shoes replaced on 
her feet the clumsy sabots, or wooden shoes of the counlay, 
and a gleaner’s ample straw-hat served to ward off the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. While Maurice was dressed in his 
Sunday suit, Genevieve prudently retained her working attire; 
but a small bundle, which otherwise would have told tales, 
containing her holiday dress, to be asstuned on arriving at 
10 
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their place of destinatioii, was disposed as a pillow in the 
carriage. 

Thus provided for the journey, they proceeded along the road 
towards the chapel, (xenevieve, m her speed at the outset, finding 
vent for her highly-excited feeling^. 

“ Dear Genevieve, not so fast 1 not so fast I You’ll be out of 
breath before we reach the chapel ; you’ll kill yourself with the 
exertion.” 

“ True, dear brother 1 I was foigetting that we have some way 
to go. 1 will be more cautious in future ; and you must tell me 
when you would like to rest.” 

Suiting her pace to the words, and looking ever round to 
inquire if her brother felt the least inconvenience, the twins 
anived about seven o’clock in the chapel, Maurice nowise 
fatigued, :md Genevieve, heated and tired as she was, but 
to^ happy to find herself thus far on her road. Having 
drawn her brother’s vi^ele under the porch of the little rustic 
shrine, and listened devoutly to the matin service performed 
by a gray-headed chaplain, Mauiice observed his sister to re- 
main prostrate, engaged in piuying with extraordini^ fer- 
vour, while big tears coursed each other down her cheeks. 
Her feelings being relieved, and her resolution strengthened by 
these acts of devotion, she addressed herself to her task. The 
road northwards across the plain of Beauce was taken. The 
journey was begun. 

Fain would we follow in all its intere.sting details the itinerary 
(unexampled perhaps in the world’s histoiy) of the twin tra- 
vellers, from the very centre of France to one of its farthest 
extremities; but a few only of its leading incidents must suffice 
to give an idea of the whole. 

Along the planted sides of the great high roads and the level 
plains, their progi'ess, though slow, was steady: halting for the 
neat of the day imder the trees at the entrance of some hamlet, 
which afforded the needful supplies; while at nightfall, the 
humblest decent shelter their slender means coulfi command was 
sought and generally obtainecL To avoid large paved villages, 
and yet more formitlable populous towns, was often a tax on the 
^maiden’s ingenuity; yet never, save once (at Etampes), was ^e 
compelled— %y the impossibility of elsewhere crossing two inter- 
secting streams — to consign to strangers’ hands her precious 
charge, and have her brother carried on a handbarrow from one 
end to the other of the town. 

From hence her forward path was beset wiih new and unfore- 
seen obstacles. The district is now opened up by a railway 
between Paris and Orleans; but there was no such conveniency 
at this time, and if there had, how should the poor twins have 
been able to pay for ita use ? They were therefore compelled to 
take the ordinary route, which abounds in steep bills, up which 
the strongest horses find difficulty in dragging their customary 
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loads. No wonder, then, if Genevieve well nig’h sunk under hers. 
Her feet had become so blistered that she was forced to leave off 
shoes ; and being: constantly obliged to stop and take breath, she 
made but little way: yet, after eveiy such halt, the agony of her 
brother in witnessing her distress would make her resume her 
task with a cheerful smile. 


It was not till after twelve days’ weary march, during which 
she had to climb the hills of Arpajou, Long Jumeau, and Bourg 
la Heine, that they arrived at the village of petit Mont Rouge, 
near Paiis, where they found in the hostess, the widow of an 
artillery officer killed at Waterloo, an almost maternal friend. 
The good woman burst into tears on witnessing one of her own 
sex so dutifiilly yet painfully employed-— la vished on both tra- 
vellers the kindest attentions — procured for poor Genevieve 
(whose chest the strap had begun cruelly to lacerate) a new and 
more comfortable one — and insisted on her taking a few 
rest ; while the misgivings of her brother, regarding a delay, ihe 
cause of which was carefully concealed from" him, were obviated 
by the kind landlady’s positive refusal to make the slightest 
inroad on their slender stock of coin. On parting, she embraced, 
with mingled admiration and regard, the recruited wayfarer, 
and assur^ her of the ultimate success of her enterprise, which 
could only, she said, have been dictated by express suggestion 
from bn high. 

Cheered bv this friendly farewell, Genevieve once more 
donned her harness — avoided, as directed, the city of Paris, 
by keeping the line of the. new boulevard and Champ de Mars 
— crossed the Seine in a boat, and, late at night, arrived at St 
Denis, w^here a less ho^itable reception, alas ! awaited the poor 
travellers. A party or gay young sporting men from town, 
dining in the notel, chose to consider Genevieve as an ad- 
venturess, and her brother as an impostor, and insulted them 
accordingly ; and while the innocent girl, choking with indig- 
nant surprise, was equally unwilling and unaMe to reply, 
Maurice, writhing on his seat from inability to chastise such 
insolence, exclaimed, Misci'eants that you are ! the best proof 
that I am a cripple is my not' having the power to punish you 
as you deserve.” 

This hurst of hc-^est feeling only provoked fresh insults from 
the giddy crew*, to escape from whom Genevieve, in spite of her 
fatigue, insisted on removing her dear invalid from the inhos- 
pitable shelter of inn to one beneath the canopy of heaven, 
where the tired girl laid herself down at her brother’s feet, her 
head resting on Kis knees, and their hands twined together like 
the branches of the old plane-tree above them; and the fine 
serene midsummer night was passed by both in peace and 
safety. 

The only other untoward incident which marked the remaining 
journey was a thunderstorm in the forest of L’lsle Adam, wbi(£ 
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brought back on the' poor sufferer from a similai^ Tisitation a 
return of his frightful convulsion fits. During its continuance, 
the poor girl— holding her brother’s head on her bosom, her 
hand fast held over his eyes to shield them from the lightning, 
sheltering him from the rain, as best she might, with her own 
body — put up the most piteous prayers to Heaven that she might 
not thus far have led him only to fall a victim to a second catas- 
trophe — adding the natural, and in her case almost pardonable 
wiim, that if the blow were again to fall, it might in death unite 
them I 

Her fears were not, happily, realised; the storm passed off, 
leaving the wayfarers unscathed. A three days’ fever, however, 
occasioned by alarm and neglect of her own soaked garments, 
detained them at their evening’s quarters; and Beauvais, the 
haH*way hoa>je of their arduous journey, lay yet a good way 
bimnd. 

ft was reached at last after twenty-two days’ march, during 
which three of the five gold pieces so carefully husbanded had 
melted away. Fresh courage and economy then became neces- 
saiy to save the high-minded twins from the humiliation , of 
asking alms ; and volumes might be written on the hardships, 
and difficulties, and privations of the remaining half of tne 
pilgrimage. The country in the neighbourhooa of Boulogne 
being hilly, Genevieve found the draught of the carriage more 
toilsome than it had been for a weeK before. In Fhgland. 
probably, under such circumstances, she would have ret^civea 
some assistance from empty return vehicles, but in France 
there is little general traffic on the public roads. A heavy dili- 
gence under the charge of a heaitless conducleur, or a heavily 
laden carrier’s cart, are almost the only vehicles bound for long 
journeys which are met with, and from these she had nothing 
to expect. 

As the poor girl drew her car up the last ascent towards 
Boulogne, she became giddy with fatigue and mental emotion. 
In a few minutes she was told she would see the wide open 
sea, with perhaps the white cliffs of Angleterre in tlie dis- 
tynce. 

‘‘Oh, how delightful it will be, Maurice ; I will open the canopy 
of the car to let you have the first glimpse of tne sea, which 
neither of us have ever seen before,” 

And when she reached the brow of the eminence, there surely 
was the sea stretched out, a vast sheet of water, with the white 
cliffs of England faintly pictured on the horizon. Boulogne, 
also, with its lofty church spire, was seen in a hollow bay on 
the coast— the g^al of long-cherished hopes. The sensations of 
the pair on behrdding the scene mock description. Maurice, 
though little less delighted at an event which seemed to him 
scarce short of a ii?iracle, would have urged on his sister a 
halt; but, then, to pause within reach of her object was irri- 
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possible, and with quickened step she grained the gntes of the 
town. Her first inquiry was how to reach the baths, and the 
way by which she was directed to -them lay along the shore ; 
when the grand and novel spectacle of the gently-undulating 
ocean recaUed to the twins the wide-waving com-lields of then* 
native countiy. 

Beneath the shade of an overhanging rock they encountered a 
group of elegant ladies of different nauons awaiting the proper 
time of tide tor repaiiing to tj^e baths. All gazed with interest 
on the cripple and his conductress; and when, in answer to 
their inquiries from what village in the neighbourhood the 
kind girl was bringing him, he took her by the hand, and, 
with the eloquence of gratitude, told whence theiy came, and 
what she had done for him, the farm-girl of Artenay appear^ 
in their eyes as an angel come dovm from heaven, whom 
they felt half tempted to worship, and whom they carried , in 
triumph, sounding her praises to all they met, to the bathing 
establishment. 

Its worthy proprietor received the orphans with all his native 
goodness of heart, thanked Heaven that they were thro^vn upon 
ms benevolence, and immediately entered on its active exercise, 
by consigning Maurice, with as many recommendations as if he 
had been a sovereign priiKje, to the skill and attention of two of 
his most experienced bathing-men. 

Tlie twins were established in commodious lodgings, and 
loaded by tlie awakened intei'est of the bathers -with eveiything 
necessary for their comfori. AftiT ten or twelve dips, a degree 
of irritability began to be felt in tbe feet of the patient, which 

S iuickly ascending to the knees, called forth the doctor’s most 
avourable prognostics. And how did the heart of Genevieve 
leap responsive to the happy omen ! how thankful did she feel 
for her own courage and perseverance ! And how did her fond 
brother pour out to her his mingled joy and gi»atitude, when, 
by degrees, he could move this or that portion of his crippled 
liiubs,' and at length — happy day for both — was able to mount, 
like his friend tlie old soldier, a couple of crutches. His first 
use of them, it may be believed, was towai^ds his sister; and 
never did mother more fondly hail the tottering efforts of her 
first-born, than Genevieve, receding playfully to lure him 
on, and crying, Courage, brother! a few steps morel” re- 
ceived him at length in her outstretched arms, mingling tears 
and caresses with fresh thanksgivings for so blissful a consum- 
mation. 

Boulogne is pre-eminent among the seaports of France for 
its fine stretch of sands, which are the daily resort of bathers, 
many of whom come from Paris and other parts of the interior, 
as well as English fi'om the opposite cfoast. These sands were 
a favourite resort of tlie twins. Cari*ying a seat almost to 
the edge of the waves, Genevieve led her brother to it, and 
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Here He inhaled every day the refreshing* breezes which played 
along the surface of the ocean. At other times she would move 
with him to a sheltered spot inland, where he could have the 
bene^t of milk procured irom a Iknn dairy, and a change of 
atmosphere. 

Witn these attentions, and an unremitting attendance at the 
baths, where the salt-water douche continued to prove of the 
greatest efficacy, Maurice OTadually gained stren^h. At first 
he could walk on his crutches only a few steps, then a greater 
distance, and after awhile he accomplished a mile and some- 
times two miles. He was now able to perambulate the streets, 
and to he amused with the shops ; in tnese excursions leaning 
on his sister?s arm, and occasionjilly r'^sting when a seat pre- 
sented itself. In their walks thi'ough the town, Maurice and 
Genevieve found themselves the objects of respectful interest. 
Their mut'.uil afiecti on had become generally known, and what 
Genevieve had done for her brother was a theme of imiversal 
praise. In their rambles through the town, therefore, they 
were frequently addressed by name, while many would point 
them out in passing, and say, “ There go the twins of Beauce.” 

When September was past, and the sea-bathing season over, 
the cure of Maurice was so far completed that he talked of 
returning homeward, and for that purpose modestly asked the 
worthy bath-keeper to advance him a small sum, to be faithfully 
repaid oat of his own and his sister’s first earnings. This loan, 
however, was not necessa^. llie day belo-e that fixed on for 
their depaiture, a deputation from the youth of every rank in 
Boulogne waited on Genevieve Asselin, inviting her to receive 
on the morrow, at a civic feast, the tribute so richly earned 
by her sisterly devotion. The T>oor girl thought it a dream 
when thus summoned to enjoy honours reserved in her simjjle 
ideas for persons of rank alone; and could scarce comprehend 
when assured that it was the very obscurity of her station 
which enhanced her merit, and made her worthy of being thus 
honoured. 

Next day six young ladies came in two carriages to con- 
(^uct the twins to the spot called Tivoli, in the upper town, 
where prepm^tions had been made for a fete in commemora- 
tion of the purest and most persevering virtue. There the 
simple timid girl of Beauce, m the garb she had brought 
from her native village, was crowned wdth white roses, ancl at 
the end of the banquet presented by the spokeswoman of the 
young women of Boulogne with a purse containing fifty gold 
pieces, as a willing contribution from sisters of her own sex, 
lustly proud of one who had reflected upon it such unfading 
lustre. 

How the unconscious -heroine blushed and resisted ; how the 
sum— one she had never so much as dreamed of possessing — was 
forced upon her; how she honourably flew to discharge with it 

la 
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her debt at tlje baths; but, thanks to their owner^s liberality, 
brought it undiminished away — ^may be left to the reader’s fancy. 
He may be pleased, however, to learn, that by the physician’s 
advice Maurice exchanged his intended walk home for an inside 
%eat beside his sister in the diligence, on the top of which he 
insisted on fastening his beloved wagon ; that a few days were 
spent in seeing Paris, which they had once so painfully passed, 
and in visiting the kind hostess of Mont Rouge, who haa acted 
towards them the Samaritan’s part ; and that, availing them- 
selves of a return vehicle for Orleans, they reached it late on a 
Saturday night. 

About the hour of ten next morning, just as its inhabitants 
were proceeding to church, Maurice apj)eai*ed, now drawing, in 
his turn, up the street leading to the church, his blushing sister, 
half-amothered with the flowers showered upon her by the whole 
closely-follovdng population of her native village. 

The good priest, apprised of their happy return, caused the 
brothei* to lead his sister to the foot of the altar, and founding 
on this living text a most affecting exhortation to Christian 
charity and fraternal love, and again blessing the maid he 
held out as a pattern to all around, alluded, in a voice faltering 
with emotion, to his former words of encouragement, asking, 

Said I not tnily, daughter, that the God who approved would 
protect you?” 
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. LL excesses are dang'erous^ aiid none perhaps more so 
^than an excess in devotional feeling. Of religious 
excesses, originating either in imposture or the delu- 
sions of an overheated temperament, the world lias 
^had many lamentable examples. I)uring the last thousand 
>,Tears, thei'e have anpeared as many as twenty false. Messiahs, 
besides an incalculable number of ])ersoii3 who have pre- 
suHied, with equal impiety, to declare themselves to be 
prophets specially sent by God. History abounds iu accounts 
of these deluded beings, and of their teinijorarj*^ success in w'ork- 
ing on the credulity of followers. For the sake of general infor- 
mation, and, if possible, to guard simple-minded people from 
being deceived by the cla* " ” 
the i 
tors, 

mencing wdth 




MUiSZRR AND BOCKIIOLT. 

In the year 1525, amid the turmoil of the Refomiation, there, 
arose a remarkable sect in Germany, lieaded by a fanatic named 
''rhomas Muiixer, w ho declared himsfdf to bo an inspired prophet. 
The members of the sect pretended to be the peculiar favourites 
of Heaven, (he chosen instruments of God to effect the millennium 
i*eign of Christ on earth. They believed that they had familiiu* 
jiersonal iiiter<‘ourse "with the Deity, that they were on an equal 
looting w'ith the prophets and a])o, sties of old, and were armed 
against all opposition b^-^ tlie pow'gp of working miracles. Their 
pretended visions, miracles, and Prophecies, soon kindled the 
ilnme of fanaticism in the miiuls of the peasants. Their prophet 
and leader at length took the field, attended by his deluded fol- 
lowrers, with the intention of overturning all gnveninients and 
laws, giving as a reason that the world was now to be governed 
by the founder of Christianity in person. The elector of Saxony 
and other ])nnccs raised an army to withstand the dangerous 
pi'etensions of the sect. About five thousand W'ere slain in oattle, 
the leader of the mob was executed, and the fanaticism apparently 
quelled. 

A few" 5'ears later a similar delusion was propagated in "NVest- 
phalia, a distHct in low'er Germany, by John Bockholt, a tailor 
by profession, and a native of Leyden, in Holland — hence his 
poj)ular name of John of Leyden. This man, wdth the aid of a 
few equally infatuated zealots, began to spread his doctrine.^ in 
Munster, the capital of ‘Westphalia, in the year 1533, and, as in 
all similar cases, soon gained li&teners, some of whom became 
believers in his pretensions. John of Leyden, like a number of 
^ No. M. 1 
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his predecessors, a.ssumed the character of a temporal prince. He 
pei*suaded his credulous followers that a new spiritual kingdom 
was to be established, and that Munster was to be its capital, 
whence laws should be sent forth to govern all the kings of the 
earth, presumptuous idea was flattering to the mob, and 

the Leyden tailor gamed continual .acce.ssions of adherents. As 
he went on, (wen the learned, including some monks, joined his 
sect, until at length he found himself powerftd enough to venture 
on his gi^eat project. His followers rose suddenly in arms, 
attficked and deposed the magistrates, and became masters of the 
rit 3 ^ Immediately afterwards John of Leyden was proclaimed 
hiuf! of the New Jerusalem. 

Wc have said nothing of the doctrines or personal doings of 
the mrm who thus got the sway of a great city containing many 
thousands of people. His extravagances are almost incredible. 
H e married eleven wives, to show his approbation of the poly- 
gamy which prevailed in the times of other kings of Jerusalem ; 
and to a5?simiJate himself to a particular king of the Hebrews, he 
ran or madly danced, without apparel, through the streets of 
Munster. Other most offensive and pernicious acts were daily 
committed by this mock-mouurch, Avhomit charity to set down 
ns insane. Ho of course p?aw visions and dreamt dreams in 
rihundance. In one dream it Tvas commnnioated to him, he said, 
that the cities of Amstei'dara, Deventer, imd AVesel, were given to 
him as his owm, lie accordingly sent disciples or bishops 
thither, to sprcatl his new kingdom. In the state* of the public 
mind at the period, these religious embassies were not, as they 
appear now, ridiculous. The Amsterdam envoy gathered so 
many proselytes, tliat he attempted to seize on the city. Ho 
marched his followers to the town-house on a given day, with 
drams Ideating and colours flying. Having seized on tlie house, 
he lixed his heud-cpiarters the#fe; but the burgher.s rose, and wifJi 
some regular troops surrounded the fanatics *, the wdiole of them 
were put to deatii in a severe manner, in order to intimidate 
others of tlie class. 

It may well be imagined that the city of Munster was in a 
dread fuf condition under John of Leyden, it being a doctrine of 
the sect that all things should be in common among the faithful*; 
and they also :.iught’that civil magistrates were utterly useless, 
lleiu'e enomous crimes, as well as ridiculous follies, were prac- 
tised continually — rt'al enthusiasm of belief adding to the evil 
rather than diminishing it. The following incident is the only 
one descriptive of the ins.ane and scandalous practices of the sect 
whi<-h we shall venture to record — a specimen is enough. Twelve 
f>f them met, live being woineu, in a private house. One of the 
men, a tailor by trade, naving prayed for four hours in a sort of 
tr.mce, then took off his garments, and tlu'owing them into the 
flames, commanded the re.st to do the same. All did so ; and the 
■whole subsequently went out to the streets, wdiich they paraded, 
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cryinq:, ''Wo! wo! wo to Babylon T' and th« like. Being" 
.seized and taken before a magistrate, they refused to dress them- 
selves, saying, “ We are the naked truth I” Were it not for the 
sequel, we might simply feel disgust at this, as the doing, 
possibly, of shameless profligates. But when these very persons, 
instead of being placed in lunatic asylums, were taken to the 
Bcaflbld, they sung and danced for jcy, and died with all the 
marks of sincei*e religious enthusiasm. 

John of Leyden did not long enjoy the throne of Munster. Its 
rightful sovereign and bishop. Count V/aldeck, aided by other 
petty princes of Germany, assembled an army and marched 
against the city. The fanatics shut its elates and resisted ; nor 
\vas it until after an obstinate siege that the occupants were 
overcome. The mock-monarch was taken, and suffered a cruel 
dejath, with great numbers of his wrong-headed associates. 

The po^.ular hallucination, however, did not end hei'e. The 
severe laws w'liich wore enacted after the deaths of Munzer and 
Bockholt, in order to chr '*k the spread of their principles, were 
of no preventive value ; perhaps the reverse. We arc told by 
Moslieim, that immediately after the taking of Munster, “ the 
innocent and the guilty were often involved in the same terrible 
fite, and prodigious numbers were devoted to death in the most 
dreodful forms.” Tb(M*e is proof, too, as in the single case 
detailed, that even where great protiigacy characterised tlieir 
p(!culiar course of conduct, there was often mixed up with it such 
an amount of sincerity as ought to make ua think of them with 
pity as beings labouring under a strange delusion, rather tlian 
blame them as persons erring under the common impulses leading 
to vice. In almost all the countries of Europe, an iinsj>eakablo 
number of these wretches preferred death in its worst fonns ti> 
a retractation of ihcir errors. Neither the view of the liames 
kiiKlled to consume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, nor 
the terrors of the sw'ord, could shake their invincible but ill-p]a(‘.ed 
constancy, or induce them to abandon tc’iiets that appeared dearer 
to them than life and all its enjoyments.” The more enlightened 
policy <»f modem times would either leave alone such unhappy 
Jieings, or consign them to the humane treatment of a lunatic 
asylum. 


RICHARD BROTHER& 

Bichai'd Brothers was bom in Newfoundland in 1760, and for 
era! years served as a midshipnifui and lieutenant in tlie Bri- 
tifili royal navy. In the year 1784 a reduction of the navy took 
jdace, and he was paid ©ff, to live for the future upon an allowance 
of three shillings a-day. No particular eccentricities of conduct 
characterised Brothers up to the year 1790, when his uiider- 
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staudin^r, according’ to liis own showing*, began first to be leulJy 
enlightened, although (says he) I had always a presentiment 
of being some time or other very great.” The emighteninent 
took the shape of an objection to the oath which he was obliged 
by form to take in receiving his half-yearly })ay, and winch 
bears to be a voluntary ” attestation that the annuitant has 
received the benefit of no public ein}»loyiuent during^ the term 
for which he draws his salary. Mr Brothers found here a diffi- 
culty vhich seems really somewhat jmzzling. “ I do not wish 
(he ivasmied) to take any oath if I can possibly avoid it» and yet 
part of my attestation is, that 1 swear voluntarily. This makes 
me utter and sign a falsehood, as the oath is compulsory, iiiy 
pay not being procurable without it.” The head of the Adnn- 
ralty (the Earl of Chatham) would not depart from the ordinary 
form in such cases, and Mr Brothers was left lialf starving, for 
the space of a year or so, on the horns of this dilemma. Anxiety 
of mind appeal’s to have given the decisive bent, at this period, 
to his awakening fanatical tendencies. 

The next tidings which we have of Mr Brothers i*esult from 
the a]>plication, in ITUZ, of Mi*3 Green, a lodging-house keeper in 
Westminster, to one of the workhouses in that district, respecting 
a lodger of hers who owed her thirty -Ihree pounds, aiidw'hom 
she w'as unable to keep any longer, Tis his (‘onseience w'ould not 
allow him to draw' the pay due ti> him from the Admiralty. The 
W'orkhouse board pitied the ]»oor woman, Avho spoke highly of 
the hone.sty, good temper, and moral conduct of her lodger. 
They sent ibr Mr Brothers. “ Uis appearaniJC (says a wiiter 
who w'as ])rpsent) prepossessed me gi'eatly in his favour, lie 
seemed about thirty yeare of age, tall, and well -formed, and 
showed in liis address and manner inueh mildness and gentility.” 
He answered questions calmly, though his rejdies were all tinc- 
tured with fanati(;isrji. The issue w'as, that the board took him 
ofl‘ Mrs Green's hands for a time, and stated tlio case fully to the 
Admiralty; which body, on the score of the ec<*entricities deposed 
to by the widow, granted the pension to Mr Brothers for the 
future without the oath. 

Uichai'd Brothers, comparatively easy in worldly circum-^ 
Btances, now came before tne world as a* prophet. He did not* 
publish his ‘‘g.eat” works till 1794; but long before that time 
liis prophetic announcements had been spread abroad, and he 
had made a mighty stir in the nvoiid. His house was constantly 
tilled by ])erson8 of quality and fortune, of both sexes, and tlie 
street crow'deil with their carriages. There w'as at least one 
member of parliament, Nathaniel Brassev H allied, a gentleman 
known as a profound Oriental scholar, aii3 author of some highly 
valued compositions, wiio openly espoused the views and cause of 
Brothers, sounding his praises in the British senate, and support- 
ing him by learned dissertations fi*om the press. Oxfonl divines 
did not disdain to enter the field as op})onents of the new' prophet; 
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scores of pirnis enthusiasts “ testified in his favour ; thousands 
trembled at his denunciations of wo; and, in short, Richard 
Brothers became, what he had always a presentiment of being 
S(jme time or other — a very great man?' * 

To glance at the mass of absurdities — bla?^phemous in the 
extreme, if viewed as the out])ourings of mental sanity — whicli 
men thus allowed to arrest their attention, excites a sense alike of 
the painful and ludicrous. That the man was neither more nor 
less than a confirmed lunatic, appears on tln^ face of every chap- 
ter. If there was any admixture of imposture in the case, cer- 
tainly self-delusion was the prevailing feature. The following 
selections, whicli, so far from being flic most gross specimens of 
his ravings, are only such as may w'ithout impropriety be set 
down here, will satisfy every i*eader of the diseased organisation 
of the pi'O] diet’s head. He calls his work, which appeared in two 
books, “ A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times,” 
with a further heading, nhich could scarcely be repeated. lie 
had found out in his visions that his ancestors had been Jews, 
though “ sejiarated from tliat race for fifteen hundred years, such 
a length of time as to make them forget they ever belonged to 
the name.” The discovery of his Hebrew descent was an essen- 
tial ])()int, as the projhet w'as to be the “ prince and restorer of 
the Jews liy the year 1798.” Absurd enough as this assumed 
genealogy was, what term should be applied to the further 
assumption, defended by Mr Ilalbed in p.ii'Jiament, of such a 
descent as to rendi r him “ nephew” to the Divine Being ! 

One of Brothers’s inori* important jirophecies was, that London 
would be destroyed in 1791 ; and will it be credited that such a 
piece of nonsense sliould at the. time have created great uneasiness 
in the minds of many persons in the raetj’ 0 ]»olis t To finish the 
farce, London w as destroyed at the time predicted ; but that 
only gave the pro])het grounds for self-laudation ; it was saved 
by ///A* interposition! Re describes minutely what the state of 
things would otherwise have been, in order, no doubt, to make 
the sense of the (*scape stronger, “ London would have formed 
a great bay or iiibit of tlie channel ; all the land between Windsor 
•and the Downs would have been sunk, including a distance of 
eighteen miles on each side, to the depth of seventy fathoms, 
that no traces of the cit 3 >’ might be ever found.” 

Mr Brothers had many visions I'f solid temporal power and 
honours. In a vioion he was shown the queen of Kngbind 
coming towards me, slow, trembling, and afraid. This was com- 
municated to William Pitt in the month called .Tune 179*2.” In 
another vision he saw^ the English monarch rise from the throne, 
and liuinbly send him a most magnificent star.” WJiat this 
meant the prophet could not at first tell, but it was ‘‘revealed” to 
signify that entire power w^as given to him over the majesty of 
England. A letter describing the vision, “ with others to the 
king, quee]j, and chancellor of the exchequer, were put into the 
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penny post-office, to be sent by that conveyance, accoi'dinjr to the 
oirections 1 recei^ ed on that head by revelation.” But Brothers 
was stiil more dij-ect in his announcements to the king* of his 
coming* f.ilh Ih his book he plainly says, “ I tell you, George 
the Third, king* of England, that Immediately on my being* 
revealed in London to tlie Hebrews as their jjrinee, and to all 
nations as tbeir governor, your crowm must be delivered up to 
me, thjit all your power and authority may instantly cease.” 
The revelatk)!! ” spoken of was to he effected openly and arisibly. 

I am to take a rod and throw it on the ground, when it will be 
changed into a serpent; to take it in my hand again, when it will 
be re-changed into a rod.” 

Can it ]>e possible that ravings such as these, which are among 
the least ohjectionahle in the book, brought carriages full of 
admiring people of quality to the door of Biehard Bi*others, and 
■were defended by a learned senator of Britain less than fifty 
years ago? That they did so is undeniable; and here lies the 
apology for yet holding the ease up to ridicule. But space and 
time enough have now' beiui occupied w'ith the task, and w'e must 
speedily draw to an end with Kichard Brothers. He showed 
most fully the extent of his self-delusion, ]»erhaps, on the occasion 
of his Msit to the House of Ooiuinous. After lorxnally announc- 
ing that he w^^^ about to do so, he went to that place for tlie 
purpose of pri>])hesying to the members of wars and I'umours of 
w'ars, and of directing them, as their true “ king and minister of 
state,” how to ayoid the coming perils. Strange to say, the 
reckless speaker sent back the letter of the prophet witli a 
messenger,* who set him off with w bat he felt to be, in such a 
public place particularly, unfeeling contem])t and irndvility.” 
But the House of Commons had not yet seen the last of Kichard 
Brothers. On the 4th of March 171)5 the ]>oor prophet was 
taken into custody, ostensibly to answ er a charge of high treason, 
founded on the printed passages relating to the king, hut in 
reality to try the sanity of the man in a regular u ay. lie W'as 
trieel, and w'as declared by a jiuy to be insane. The imputation 
both of insanity and high treason w'as combated, in two long 
speeches in the House of Commons, by Mr Halhed, and these 

S >eeches show bi-'tli learning and ingemiity in no slight degree. 

ut tliti castj was too strong for Mrllalhed, and his motions fell 
to the ground imsecoiidod. 

Kichard Brothers now fell under the care of the lord-chancellor 
as a lunatic, and passed the w'hole of his remaining days, w'e 
believe, in private continemeiit. Doubtless he would there l>e 
much more happy than in the midst of a. w orld for which his 
unfortunate situation mill tied him. The victims of such illusions 
create a w’orld of their own around them, ^d in imaginary iutei’- 
course. w ith the beings that ]>eo})ie it, find more pleasure than iu 
any commerce witli the material creation. Kichard Brothers, as 
far as he lived at all fur the ordinaiy world, lived oiilj' to give 
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another proof of the streii»*t.h of the superstitious feelinp: and love 
of the marvellous iu man, as well as of the difficulty which even 
education has iii repi’essiii*^ their undue exercise. 


r i: MALE FAN A T I C S. 

Within the last sixty or seventy years, the rehj^*ious world 
has been scandalised by the wilct fancies and pretensions of 
several female fanatics, equally mad or stlf-deceivin{ 4 * with the 
most visionary impostors of the male sex. AVe shall first 
S])e:ik of 

Ann Lee. — Tliis woman was the daughter of a blacksmith in 
Manclicst^^r. and baving* gone to America, she commenced her 
operations m 177C, near Alban^^ in the state of New York. A 
combination of bodily disease — jierhaps catalepsy-*-and I'eligious 
excitement appears to have prodiieed iu her the most distressini^ 
consequences. During: the spasms and convulsions into which 
she oc(;asioiially was tlirown. her person was dr^jadfully dis- 
torted, and she would clench her hands until the blood oozed 
through the pfjrcjs of her skin. She continued so long in tliest^ 
fits, that her ne,''h and streng-th wasteil away, and she required to 
be Itnl, and was nursed like an iiifaut. 

Deranged both in body and mind, slie now began to imagine 
herself to he under supernatural influence ; thought, or pre- 
tended, that she had visions and revelations; and endf'd with 
declaring that she was the woman spoken of in the book of 
llevelations, chapter xii. : 1. “ And there appeared a gi*eat 
%vonder in heaven ; a womai^ ciotlied with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars ; 2. And shf3 being Avith child cried, travailing in birth, 
and pained to be deli^ei’ed; 0. And she brought forth a man 
child, who w^as to rule all nations with a i*od of iron; and her 
child was caught up unto God, and to his tlirone.” Mrs Lee 
further declared that she was the mother rind leader of tht3 ^ect; 
•that she had the gift of tongues ; that she could converse witli 
the dead ; and that she should never die, but ascend to heaven 
in the twinkling of an eye. Notwithstanding this confident 
prediction, she died ; but her death "was so far from opening the 
eyes of her du])es, that it ratlier confirmed them in the faith, 
and she still numbers several thousand follow’ers in the United 
States, These deluded jjeople believe that they are the only 
true church on earth ; that they shall reign W'ith Christ a thou- 
sand year.s.; that they have ail the apo>tolic gifts; and, like 
them, they prove all their doctrines from propliw^y, as well as 
by sigTis and by w’ond'era. 

Jemima Witkinwn was another American fanatic who flou- 
rished at the same time as Mrs Lee. She was the daughter of 

* *7 
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a member of the Society of Friends of Cumberland, Rhode Island. 
Mentally deranged, her first visions occurred in 1775, when she 
pretended that Sie hud been ill, and had actually died. Her soul 
naving gone to heaven, as she alleged, she there heai*d the in- 
cmiry, “Who will go and preach to a dying world Whereupon 
^e ansAvered, “ Here am I, send me.” Her body, as she said, was 
then reanimated by the spirit of Christ, upon which she set up 
as a public teacher, to give the last call oi mercy to the human 
racte. She declared that she had ariived at a state of perfection, 
and knew all things by immediate revelation; that she could 
foretell future events, heal all diseases, and discern the secrets 
of the heart. If any person was not healed by her, she con- 
veniently attributed it to the w’ant of faith. 

Mrs Wilkinson made many other extravagant pretensions. 
She assumed the title of universal friend ; declared tnat she had 
left the realms of glory for the good of mankind, and that all 
who W'ould not believe in her should perish. She pretended 
that she should live* a thousand years, and then be translated 
without death. She preached in defence of a community of 
goods, and ^ took herself Avhatever “the Lord had need of.” 
Multitudes of the poor, and many of the rich, in New England 
believed in the truth of these frantic assumptions, and made 
large contributions to her. Some gave hundreds, and one even 
a tliousand dollars for her use. In a few instances Avealthy 
families were ruined by her. No detection of her fallacies un- 
deceived her willing dupes. She pretended that she could Avalk 
on w^ater, in Avhich she signally failed. She pretended that she 
could raise the dead to life, but a corpse placed in a coffin re- 
mained dead in spite of all her efforts. Her oAvn death occurred 
in 1819, and thus her claims ta immortality were completely 
falsified. Yet her followers would not at first believe that she 
AA^as dead. They refused to buiy” her body, but at last w’ere 
compelled to dispose of it in some secret way. Mrs Wilkinson 
still numbers folloAi’ers in the United States, w'ho entertain the 
notion that she has left them only for a time, and will return 
again on earth. 

Mrs Buchan, a resident in Glasgow, excited by a religious, 
maniii, announced herself in 1783 as a mother and leader of 
the elect. She iikeAvise w’as resolute in proclaiming that she 
was the W'oman spoken of in the Revelations ; that the end of 
the Avorld was near, and that all should follow her ministrations. 
For some time she wandej^ed from place to place, attended by 
hundreds of half-crazy dunes. This Avoman appesu's to have 
been one of the least seltisn or arrogant of the class to which 
she belonged. She seems simply to have been a lunatic, AA^hom 
it was cruel to allows to go at large. She announced that she 
was immortal, and that all w’ho believed in her should never 
taste death ; but in time, like all other mortals, she died ; and 
tills event staggered the faith of her followers. Tlie Buchanites, 
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as they were termed, are now, we believe, extinct. Perhaps 
some of them were absorbed by the next impostor-fanatic who 
appeared in England. 

Joanna Southcott , — ^This person was bom in Devonshire about 
the year 1760, ctf humble parents. In early life, and till near 
her *foi-tieth year, she M'as employed chiefly at Exeter as a 
domestic servant. Having joined one of the Methodist bodies, 
her religious feelings were powerfully awakened, and becom- 
ing acquainted with a man named Sanderson, who laid claim 
to the spirit of prophecy, the notion of a like .pretension was 
gradually impi'essea on her mind. Possessing a very inferior 
education, and naturally of a coarse mind, her efforts at pro- 
phecy, whether in prose or verse, were uncouth and unworthy 
of the notice of people enjoying a sane mind. There being, 
however, always persons of an unsettled turn ready to give 
credence to pi'etensions confidently supported, her influence ex- 
tended ; she announced hei^elf, like her pradecessors in England 
and America, as the woman spoken of in the book of Reve- 
lations ; and obtained considerable sums by the sale of seals 
which vrere to secure the salvation of those whcr purchased 
them, 

Exeter being too narrow a field for the exercise of her pro- 
phetic powers, Mrs Southcott removed to London, on the invi- 
tation and at the expense of William Sharp, an eminent engraver, 
who had become one of her principal adherents. Both before 
and after her removal to the n’etropolis, she published a number 
of pamphlets containii^ her crude I'everies and prophecies con- 
ceminjr^ her mission. Towards the year 1813 she naa surrounded 
herself with many credulous believers, and among certain classes 
had become an object of no small importance. Among other 
rhapsodies, she uttered dreadful denunciations upon her opposers 
and the unbelieving nations, and predicted the speedy approach 
of the millennium. In the last year of her life she secluded 
herself fi'om' the w'orld, and especially from the society of the 
other sex, and gave out that was with child of the Holy 
'Ghost ; and that she should give birth to the Shiloh promised 
fb Jacob, which should be the second coming of Christ . Her 
prophecy wtis, that she was to be delivered on the 19th of 
‘October 1814, at midnight; being then upwards of sixty years 
of age. 

This announcement seemed not unlikely to he verified, for 
thei’e was an external appearance of pregnancy ; and her fol- 
lowers, who are said to have amounted at that time to 100,000, 
were in the highest state of excitement. A splendid and expen- 
sive cradle was made, and considerable sums were contributed, 
in order to have other things prepared in a style worthy of the 
expected Shiloh. On the nignt of the 19th of October a large 
number of persons assembled in the street in which she lived, 
waiting to hear the announcement of the looked-for event ; but 
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the hour of midnight pas^sed over, and the crowd were only 
induced to disperse by being informed that Mrs Southcott had 
fallen into a trance. On the 27th of December following she 
died, having a shoit time pi^viously declared that if she was 
deceived; she was at all events misled by some spirit; either good 
or evil.” Under the belief that she w^as not dead, or that she 
would again come to life, her disciples refused to inter the body, 
until it began to be otfensive from decomposition. They then 
consented; with much reluctance, to a post-mortem examination; 
which fully refuted Joanna’s pretensions and their belief. The 
appearance which had deceived her followers was found to have 
arisen from dropsy. The pretended mission of Joanna Southcott 
might be expected to have been now thoroughly abandoned; 
but w^hether influenced by fanaticism or shame, her disciples 
clung to the cause of the deceased. They most leluctantly 
buried the body, without relinquishing their hopes. Hatterin^ 
themselves that the object of tlicir veneration would still, some 
way, reappear, they formed themselves into a religious socie^, 
wlucli exists till this day in London, under the name of the 
Southcottiaii cfiurch. The members affect a peculiar costume, 
of w hich a brown coat of a plain cut, a w'hity-brow n hat, with 
a long unshaven beard, are the chief features. Joanna Southcott 
was unquestionably, for the last twenty years of her life, in a 
state of religious Inspiity, which took the direction of diseased 
self-esteem. A lunatic asylum would have been her most fitting- 
place of residence. 


ROBERT MATTHEWS. 

Some yeai's ago a considerable sensation was created in the 
state of New' York by the mad and grotesque pranks of Bobert 
Matthews, who presumptuously laid claim to the divine cha- 
racter, and had the address to impose himself as a superior being 
u}>on some of the most respectable members of society. As no 
account, as far as we are aware, has ever been published in 
Britain of this remarkable affair, notwithstanding the interest 
which it excited in America, W'e propose to introduce a notice of 
it to our readers. 

Bobert Matthew^s w'as a native of Washington county, in tlie 
state of New York, and of Scotch extraction. At an early age 
he w'as left an oi-phan, and w'as brought up in the family oi a 
respectable fanner in tlie town of Cambridge, where in his boy- 
hood he K'ceived the religious instruction of the clergyman 
belonging to the Antiburgher branch of Seceders. . At about 
twenty years of age he came to the city of New York, and 
worked at tbe business of a carjienter and house-joiner, which 
he had partially learned in the country. Possessing a genius 
10 
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for mechanical pDrsnits, and being of active habits, he was an 
excellent workman, and was in constant and lucrative employ- 
ment, In 1818 he married a respectable you^ woman, and 
removed to Cambridge for the purpose of pursuing the business 
of a storekeeper; but the undertaking, after a tnal of three 
years, failed. He became bankrupt, involving his father-in-law 
in his ruin ; and in 1816 he returned once more to New York, 
where for a number of years he wrought at his old professiem 
of a house-carpenter. Being at length dissatisfied with his 
condition, he removed in 1827 to what he thought a better field 
for his talent in Albany. While settled in this city, a remark- 
able change took place in his feelings. Hitherto he had belonged 
to the Scotch church ; but now, disliking that communion, he 
attached himself to the Dutch Reformed congregation, and 
there gathffin^ fresh ardour, at length surrenefered liis whole 
xmnd to spiritual affiiirs. Wliile in this condition, he -went to 
hear a young and fervent orator, the Rev. Mr Kirk, from New 
York, preach, and returned home in such a frenzy of enthusiasm, 
as to sit up a great part of the night repeating, expounding, 
and commending passages from the seimon. From this period 
his conduct W’as that of a half-crazy man. He joined the tem- 
perance society, but went far beyond the usual rules of siieh 
associations, contending that the use of meats should be excluded 
as well as of intoxicating liqu^ ; proceeding on this notion, he 
enforced a rigid system of dietetics in his household, obliging 
his wife and children to subsisi only on bread, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

During the year 1829 his conduct l>ecame more and more 
wild and unregulated. His employment was still that of a 
journeyman house-joiner: but instead of minding his work, he 
fell into the practi(;e of exhorting the workmen during the hours 
of labour, and of expounding the Scriptures to them in a novel 
and enthusiastic manner, until at length he became so bois- 
terous, that his employer, a very pious man. was obliged to 
discharge him from his service. He claimed at this time to 
have received by revelation some new light upon the subject of 
el^perimental refigion, but did not as yet lay claim to any superb- 
natural character. Discharged from regular employment, he 
had abundant leisure for street-preaching, 'wliich he commenced 
in a vociferous manner— exhorting every one he met upon the 
subject of temperance and religion, and holding forth to crowds 
at the comers of the streets. Having made a convert of one of 
his late fellow-workmen, he procured a large white flag, on 
which was inscribed “Rally round the Standard of Tnith;” 
this they raised on a pole, and bore through the streets every 
morning, ’haranguing the multitudes w'hom their strange ap- 
pearance and demeanour attracted around them. A young 
student of divinity, catching the infection, as it seemed, united 
himself with Matthews, aiid assisted in the preacliings in the 
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the hour of midnight passed over, and the crowd were only 
induced to disperse by being informed that Mrs Southcott ha^ 
fallen into a trance. On the 27th of December following she 
died, having a short time previously declared that if shi was 
deceived, she was at all events misled by some spirit, either good 
or Tinder the belief that she was not aead, or that she 

would again come to life, her disciples refused to inter the body, 
until it began to be offensive from decom]:>osition. They then 
consented, with much reluctance, to a post-mortejn examination, 
whicli fully refuted Joanna’s pretensions and their belief. The 
appearantje wlzich had deceived her followers was found to have 
ai’isen from dropsy. The pi-etended mission of Joanna Soutlicott 
might be expected to have been now thoroughly abandoned; 
but whether induenced by fanaticism or shame, her disciples 
clung to the cause of the deceased. They most reluctantly 
buried the body, without relinquishing their hopes. Flattering 
themselves that the object of their veneration would still, soxne 
w^ay, reappear, they formed themselves into a religious socie^, 
which exists till this day in London, under the name of the 
Southcottian church. The members affect a peculiar costume, 
of whi(ih a brown coat of a plain cut, a wliity-brow'n hat, with 
a long unshaven beard, are the chief features. Joanna Southcott 
was unquestionably, for the last twenty years of her life, in a 
state of religious insanity, which took the direction of diseased 
self-esteem. A lunatic asylum would have been her most fitting 
place of residence. 


ROBERT MATTHEW'S. 

Some years ago a considerable sensation was created in the 
state of ISew' York by the mad and grotesque pranks of Robert 
Matthews, who presumptuously laid claim to the divine cha- 
racter, and had the address to impose himself as a superior being 
upon some of the most respectable members of society. As no 
account, as far as w'e are aware, has ever been published ui 
Britain of this remarkable affair, notwithstanding the interest 
which it ex d ted in America, we propose to introduce a notice of 
it to our readers. 

Robert INIatthew*? was a native of Washington county, in the 
state of New York, and of Scotch extraction. At an early a^e 
he was left an orphan, and was brought up in the family oi a 
respectable farmer iii the town of Cambridge, where in his boy- 
hood he received the religious instruction of the clergyman 
belonging to the Antiburgher branch of Seceders. .At about 
twenty years of age he came to the city of New York, and 
worked at the business of a carpenter and house-joiner, which 
he had piiiti ally learned in the country. Possessing a genius 
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for mechanical pursuits, and being of active habits, lie was an 
excellent workman, and was in constant and lucrative employ- 
ment. In 1818 he married a respectable yonng woman, and 
removed to Cambridge for the purpose of pursuing the business 
of a storekeeper; but the undertaking, after a trial of three 
year^ failed. He became bankrupt, involving his fether-in-law 
m his ruin ; and in 1816 he returned once more to New York, 
where for a number of years he wrought at his old pi'ofession 
of a house-carpenter. Being at length dissatisfied with his 
condition, he removed in 1827 to what be thought a better field 
for his talent in Albany. While settled in this city, a remark- 
able change took place m his feeling. Hitherto he had belonged 
to the Scotch church ; but now’, disliking that communion, he 
attached himself* to the Dutch Heformed congregation, and 
there gathering fresh ardour, at length surrendered, his whole 
mind to spiritual afffiirs. While in this condition, he went to 
hear a young and fervent orator, the Rev. Mr Kirk, from New 
York, preach, and retumed home in such a frenzy of enthusiasm, 
as to sit up a great part of the night repeating, expounding, 
and commending passages from the seimon. From this period 
his conduct Wijs that of a half-crazy man. He joined the tem- 
perance society, but went far beyond the usual rules of such 
associations, contending that the use of meats should be excluded 
as well as of intoxicating liqudbs ; proceeding on this notion, he 
enforced a rigid system of dietetics in his household, obliging 
his wife and children to subsist only on bread, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

During the year 1829 his conduct became more and more 
wild and unregulated. His employment was still that of a 
journeyman house-joiner ; hut instead of minding his work, he 
fell into the practice of exhorting the workmen during the hours 
of labour, and of expounding the Scriptures to them in a novd 
and enthusiastic manner, until at length he became so bois- 
terous, that his employer, a very pious man, was obliged to 
discliarge him from his service. He claimed at this time to 
have received by revelation some new light upon the subject of 
e?cperimental raligion, but did not as yet lay claim to any supeiv 
natural character. Discharged from regular employment, he 
had abundant leisure for street-preaching, which he commenced 
in a vociferous manner — exhorting every one he met upon the 
subject of temperance and religion, and holding forth to crowds 
at the comers of the streets. Having made a convert of one of 
his late fellow-workmen, he procured a large white flag, on 
W’hich was inscribed "Rally round the Standard of Truth;” 
this they raised on a pole, and bore through the streets every 
morning, 'haranguing the multitudes whom their strunge ap- 
pearance and demeanour attracted around them. A young 
student of divinity, catching the infection, as it seemed, united 
himself with Matthews, and assisted in the preachings in the 
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puldic thoFonglifares. Matthews, hawever, was a remarkably 
Dad preacher, and made little or no impression on his auditors^ 
His addresses were incoherent, consisting of disjointed sentences, 
sometimes grand or bombastic, and at other times low and ridi- 
culous, but always uttered at the highest pitch of the voice, and 
designed both in matter and manner to terrify and startle his 
hearers. The favourite doctrine which he attempted to enforce 
was, that Albany would be immediately destroyed, unless the 
people were conv<n'ted ; and he harped so wildly on this theme, 
that in a short time he became utterly distraught. All the 
edbiis of his poor wife to restrain him in his mania were un- 
availing. One night be aroused Ids family from their slumbers, 
declai^d that the city w^ould be destroyed before morning, and 
fled from his home, taking with him thi‘ee of liis sons, the 
youngest an infant of only two years. With these he travelled 
maniat^ally on foot for twenty-four hours, till he reached the 
house of his sister in the town of Argyle, a distance of forty 
miles. 

The religious wanderings of Matthews tlie prophet, as he was 
called, may now be said to have commenced. With a Bible in 
his hand, and his face garnished with a long beard, which he 
had for some time been suffering to grow, in obedience to a 
^riptural command, he wandered about, collecting crowds to 
listen to his ravings, and frequently disturbed the peace of 
regular meetings in the churches* Finding that he made no 
impression in the old settled pai-t of the countiy, he set out on 
a missionaiy- tour tlirough the western states, penetrating the 
deepest foi'ests, crossing the prairies, and never stopping tUl he 
had pi'oclaiiued his mission amid the wilds of the Ai*kansas. 
Th<mce he turned liis steps to the south-east, recrossed the Mis- 
sissippi, traversed Tennessee, and arrived in Georgia with the 
view of preaching to the Indians; but here he was seized by 
the authonties, and placed in coniinement as a disturber of the 
public peace. Ultimately he was dismissed, and permitted to 
return tuw'ards his old haunts in JNew York^and its neighbour- 
hood, w’here he amved in a somewhat new character* It would 
appear that till about tliis period Matthew^s was simply in “a 
state of mental derangement, and, like all madmen in similar 
circumstances, was perfectly sincere in liis belief. The small 
degree of success ononis journey, his imprisonment in Georgia, 
and his utter poverty, may be advanced us a cause for an alte- 
nition in his conduct. He now lost a portion of his frenzy, and 
in proportion as he cooled ip tliis respect, the idea of imposture 
semaa to have assumed a place in his mind. There is at least 
no other rational mode ot explaining his very singular beha- 
viour. In the capacity, therefore, of Imlf-madmaii, hdf-knave, 
Mr Matthews may be viewed as entering on his cai'eer in New 
York in the month of May 1832. 

In ordinary times and circumstances, the iutnision of such a 
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madman into a quiet mercantile «ity would le^ to no otlier^ 
i-esult than tlie committal of the intruder to the house of correo 
tion or a lunatic a^lum; but at the period of Matthews’s 
appearance in New York, a pretty large portion of the public 
mmd was prepared for any Kind of extravagance in religion, 
and therefore the declaration of his mission was looked upon 
only as another act in the drama which had for some time men 
peiTorming. About the year 1822 a few ladies became dis- 
satisfied with the existing means of religious instruction in the 
city, and set on foot the bold proj[ect of converting the whole 
population by a system of female visitation, in the execution of ^ 
which, every house and family was to be visited br committees 
of two, who were to enter houses indiscriminately, and pray- 
for the conversion of the inmates whether they would hear or 
not. This scheme created no little noise at the time, but, like 
all frenzies, if only lasted its day, and was succeeded by other 
schemes perhaps equally w'ell-meaning, but equally visionaiy. 
Among tne class of pOTectionists, as they were termed, there 
were doubtless many estimable persons, and none more so than 
Mr Elnah Pierson and his wife. Mr Pierson was a merchant 
by profession, and, by a course of industry and i*egularity in all 
his undertakings, was now in opulent circumstances. Until the 
late religious frenzy ^tated tne city, he had been noted for his 
intelligence and unaffected piety, and not less so was his lady. 
In a short period his devotionm feelings underwent a I'emarK- 
able change. In 1628, after passing trough a state of prdi* 
miuary excitement, he became afilicted with monomania on the 
subject of relimon, while upon all matters of business, as far as 
they could be disconnected from that on which he was decidedly 
cra3^.ed, his intellectual powers and faculties were as active and 
acute as ever. During nis continuance in this state of hallucina- 
tion, in the year 1830 his wife died of a pulmonary affection, which 
had been gi*eatly aggravated by long fasting and other bodily 
severities. This event only served to confirm Mr Pierson in his 
monomania. He considet^d that it would afford an opportunity 
for the working of a miracle through the efficacy of faith. By 
gross misinterpretation of Scripture (Epistle of James, v. 14, 
15), he believed that his wife should be “ raised up” from death 
while lying in her coffin, and accordingly collected a crowd of 
persons, sonle of whom were equally oemded with himself, to 
see the wonder performed in their presence. The account of 
this melancholy exhibition, which is lying before us, is too 
long and too painful for extract ; and it will suffice to state, tliat 
notwithstanding the most solemn appeals to the Almighty from 
the bereaved husband, the corpse remained still and lifeless; 
and by the remonstrances of a medical attendant, who ^clared 
that decomposition was* making rapid and dangerous progress, 
the body was finally consigned to the tomb. 

Such was the haflucination of Mr Pierson, which many pitied, 
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and some were found to apju'ove. Amon^ tbe latter was Mr 
S — also a merchant in ^ood cireumstances, but w^bo bad 
latterly become a victim to the religious excitement which pre- 
vailed, and, like Mi* Pierson, often subjected himself to fastjs for 
a week at a time, greatly to the injury of his health and tbe 
confirmation of bis mania. Both gentlemen being thus in a 
state of mind to look for extraordinaiy events, a stranger pre- 
sented himself before them on the 5tn of May 1832. He had 
the beaid of a patriarch, a tall form, and bis language was of a 
high-flown cast on religious topics, which at once engaged their 
attention and sympathy. This imposing stranger was no othei* 
than Itobert Matthews. The pretensions whi^ he made w^ere 
of a nature which w^e can scarcely trust ourselves even to hint 
at. That the tale may he told with as little pain to our readers 
as p»)S8ible, let it suffice to say, that the vtry highest imaginable 
oharacter was assumed by this unhappy man, aud^that the pre- 
tension w as supported merely by the perversion and misinterpre- 
tation of one or two passages of Scripture. The character w^hicb 
he assumed he pretended to he in the meantime incorporated 
with the resuscitated person of the Matthias mentioned in tfie 
New Testament; and he accordingly was not now any longer 
Matthews, but Matthias. He had the power, he said, to do all 
things, not excepting those which most peculiarly belong to the 
divine nature. Mr Pierson and his friend believed all that he 
set forth of himself, then and subsequently, no matter how' ex- 
travagant or blasphemous ; and he in turn recognised them as 
the m*st members of tlie true church, whom, after two years’ 
search, he had been able certainly to identify. He announced to 
them that, although the kingdom of God on earth began with 
his public dechu*ation in Albany in June 1830, it w'^ould not be 
completed until tw^enty-one years from tliat date, in 1851 ; pre- 
vious to which time wars would be done away, the judgments 
finished, and the w'icked destroyed. As Mr Pierson’s Christian 
name was Elijah, this afforded Matthews the* opportunity of de- 
claring tliat he was a revivification of Elijah the Tishbite, who 
should go before him in the spirit and power of Elias ; and as 
Elias, as everybody knows, was only another name for John the 
Baptist, it was assumed that Elijah Pierson was the actual John 
the Baptist come once more on earth, and by this title he was 
henceforth called. 

Mr Pierson very soon relinquished preaching, as did Mr S 

_ and Uie work of the ministry devolved entirely on Mattliews, 
' who, jealous of his dignity, w'ould bear no rivals near the throne. 
The prophet was now invited to take up his residence at the 

degautly-fumished house of Mr S , and acceding to the 

iavitarion, he remaned there three months. The ^st apart- 
ments were allotted to lus use, and the whole establishment was 
submitted to his control. It was not long before he arrogated 
to him.self divine honours, and his entertainer washed his feet in 
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token of his hxmiiKty. The female relations of the family were 
sent away by the impostor, and he allowed no one to reside there 
but the black domestics who were of the true faith« From 
fasting he taught his disciples to change their system to 
feasting ; and having their houses at his command, and their 
purses at his service — Gloving the good things of this world, and 
taking all the direction in procuring supplies — ^he caused them 
to fare sumptuously every day. But this splendid style of living 
was not enough. The jirophet was vain or his personal appear- 
ance, and proud of wearing rich clothes. It was now necessary 
that he should be ai*rayed in gaiments befitting his character 
and the dignity of his mission. His liberal entertainer, there- 
fore, at his suggestion, furnished him with an ample wardrobe 
of the richest clothes and finest linens. His favourite costume 
consisted of ^ black cap of japanned leather, in shape like aa 
inverted cone, with a shade ; a fi?ock-coat of fine green cloth, 
lined with white or pink satin ; a vest, commonly of richly-figured 
silk ; frills of fine lace or cambric at the wrists ; a sash around 
his waist of crimson silk, to which w'ere suspended twelve gold 
tassels, emblematical of the twelve tribes of Israel; green or 
black pantaloons, over which were w’om a pair of well-polished 
'Wellington boots. Add to this, hair hanging over his shoulders, 
and a long beard flowing in ringlets on his breast, and we may 
have an i&a of him in his public costume. In private he disused 
the black leather cap, and sometimes appeared in a nightcap of 
the finest linen, decorated with twelve points or turrets, and 
magnificently embroidered in gold by his female votaries* He 
usually preached in a suit of elegant canonicals. 

Lodged, fed, and decorated in tnis sumptuous manner, Matthews 
spent liis time so agreeably, that he became less anxious to make 
public appearances. His preaching was confined to select parties 
of fifty or sixty individuals, composing, as he styled it, ^^the 
kingdom,” and by these he was held in the most reverential 
esteem. Occasionally, strangers were invited to attend his 
ministrations, but this was only as a great favour ; and at all 
meetings he made it a rule to aaow no one to speak but himself. 

declared his rooted antipathy to arguing or discussion. If 
any one attempted to question him on the subject of his mission 
or chai'acter, he broke into a tow'ering passion, and said that he 
came not to be questioned, but to prea^. Among other of his 
vagaries, he declared that he had received in a vision an archi- 
tectural plan for the New Jerusalem, which he was commissioned 
to build, and which for magnificence and beauty, extent and 
grandeur, would excel all that was known of Greece or Rome. 
Tile site of this great capital of the kingdom was to be in the 
western part of New York. The bed of die ocean was to yield 
up its long-concealed treasui^ for its use. All the vessels, tools, 
Gind implements of the New Jerusalem were to be of massive 
silver and pure gold* In the midst of the city was to stand an 
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immense teinjile, to be surrounded with smaller ones: in the 
treater temple he was to be enthroned, and Mr Pierson and 

Mr S were each to occupy a lesser throne on his. ri^ht hand 

and on his left. Before him was to be placed a massive candle- 
stick with seven branches, all of pui’e gold. 

Any man in his senses must have nerceiv^ that this 'was the 
vision of a madman, but by his humble votaries it was considered 
a sure prediction of what would spe^ilv cOme to pass. As long 
as it was confined to mere harangues, me public were not called 
on to interfere: the case, howevei*, was veiy different when 
Mr S , in obedience to the injunctions of the .prophet, com- 

menced orderinff expensive ornaments for the propoised temple 
from a goldsmith in the city. Matters were now going too far 

for S ’s friends to remain any longer calm spectators of his 

folly, and both he and Matthews were taken up 0]|^a warrant of 
lunacy, and consi^ed to an asylum for the insane. Poor S- — — 
was too confirmed in his madness to be speedily cured, and there- 
fore remained long in confinement; out Matthews had :the 
address to appear perfectly sane when judicially ejcamined, and 
was relieved by a writ of habeas corpus, procured by one cf his 
friends. 

TTpon his release from the asylum, he was invited to take up 
liis residence with Mr Pierson ; but that gentleman shortly after- 
waids broke up his establishment, though he still rented a house 
for Matthews and one or two attendants, supplying him at the 
some time with the means of living. In the autumn of 1833 he 
was, on the solicitations of Mr Pierson, invited to reside at 
Singsing, in Westchester county, about thirty miles from town, 
with a Mr and Mrs Folger, two respectable persons, whose minds 
had l»ecome a little crazed with the prevailing mania, but who 
as yet were not fully acquainted with the character of the 
prophet. Mr Pierson afterwards became a resident in the 
family, and thus things w^ent on veiy much in the old comfort- 
able way. 011^ thing disturbed the traiKjuillity of the 

establishment. Mrs Folger, w^ho had a number of children, and 
was of ^ an orderly turn of mind respecting household affairs, felt 
exceedingly uneasy in consequence of certain irregular habits, 
and tendencies in the prophet, who set himself above all domestic 
discipline. The great evil w^hich she complained of was, that he 
always took the meal time to preach, and generally pleached so 
long, that it was v<=*’W difiicult to find sufficient time to get 
through the duties of the day. He often detained the breakfast- 
table so long, that it w'as almost time for dinner befoi*e the meal 
•was over; in the same manner he ran dinner almost into supper, 
and supi^p 'was seldom over before midnight — all which was 
veiy vexing to a person like Mrs Folger, who was accustomed to 
i*egularity at meals, and could not well see why the exercises of 
religion should supei^eede the ordinary current of practical 
duties. 
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The infatuation of both Pierson and Folger in submitting to* 
the tyranny and pampering the vanity of JnatthewB, was demon- 
strated at this period m many aets of weakness whi6h astonished 
the more soW part of the coshmunity. The impostor was fur- 
nished with a carria^ and horses to conv^ him to and £H>m 
New York, or any otuer place in which he cnose to exhibit him- 
self. Money to a considerable amount was given hum on various 
pretences and to crown the absui'dity, an heritable prope*ty 
was conveyed to him for his permanent support. An allowance 
of two dollars a-day was fur&er made to his wife in Albany ; 
and several of his children, including a married daughter, Mrs 
Laisdel, were brought to reside wuth him in Mr Folg^r’s estab- 
lishment. After a short time, however, Mrs Laisdel was undier 
the necessity of returning home, in consequence of her father’s 
violent ' treatztent. 

This very agreeable state of affairs was too pleasant to last. 
Mr Folger’s business concerns became embarrassed, and he was 
obliged to spend the greater part of his time in New York. The 
entire government ot the household now devolved on Matthews j 
and he, along w’ith Katy, a black female cook, who was a sub- 
missive tool m all his projects, ruled the unfortunate Pierson, 
Mrs Folger, and the cnllaren, with the rod of an oppressor. 
Certain meats were forbidden to appear at table ; the use of con- 
fectionary or pastry was denounced as a heinous sin^ and the 
principal food allowed was bread, vegetables, and coffee. What 
with mental excitement and physicju deprivations, Mr Pierson’s 
health began to decline; he became liable to fainting and 
apoplectic nts ; but no medical man was permitted to visit him, 
and he was placed altogether at the mercy of the impostor. At 
this crisis Matthews showed his utter incapacity for supporting 
the character he had assumed. Instead of alleviating the condi- 
tion of his friend, he embraced every opportunity of abusing 
him, so as to leave little doubt that he was anxious to put him 
out of the way. One of his mad doctrines was, that aU bodily 
ailments were caused by a devil ; that there was a fever devil, a 
toothache devil, a fainting-fit devil, and so on with every other 
malady; and that the operations of such a fiend were m each 
case caused by unbelief, or a relaxation of faith in Mattbews’a 
divine character. The illness of Pierson was therefore considered 
equivalent to an act of unbelief, and worthy of the severest dis- 
pleasure. On pretence of expelling the sick spirit, he induced 
his friend to eat plentifully of certain mysteriously -prepared 
dishes of berries, which caused vomiting to a serious extent, and 
had a similar though less powerful effect on others who partook 
of them. The children also complained that the coffee which 
was served for breakfast made them sick. On none of these 
occasions did Matthew^ taste of the food set before Mr Pierson 
or the family ; and from the account of the circumstances, there 
can be no doubt of his having, either from knavery or mfidness, 
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oTideavoured to poison the family, op at least to destroy the life 
of his deluded patron. Besides causing Mr Piei*son to swallow 
such timh as he oif'ered him, he compelled him to receive the 
contents of a pitcher of water poured into his mouth from a 
height of four or five feet, lliis horrid operation, in which Katy 
tluj black servant assisted, brought on strong spasmodic fits, in 
wMch tlic sufierei* uttered such dismal groans and sighs as 
shocked Mrs Folger, and might have induced her to discredit the 
pretensions of the impostor, and to appeal to a magistrate for 
protection \ but excellent as was this lady’s general character, 
she possessed no firmness to decide in so important a mattej*, ana 
her sympathy was dissolved in a flood of useless tears. 

The water-torture, as it may be called, hastened the fate of the 
unhappy gentleman, and he was shortly afterwards found dead 
in his bed. The intelligence of Mr Pierson’s death immediately 
brought Mr Folger from New York, to inquire into the cause of 
the event, and to superintend the arrangements for the funeral. 
The representations or the case made by Mrs Folger did not sug- 
gest the possibility of Matthews having used any unfair means 
towards Mr Pierson, but that his death was in some way caused 
by him tlirough supernaturfd power. Matthews, indeed^ boasted 
tnat he could kill any one who doubted his divine character by a 
mere expression of his will. Singular as it may seem, this mad- 
ness or V ill any did not vet release Folger frem the impressioii 
that Matthe%vs was a divine being; and fearing his assumed 
power, he had not the resolution to order his departure. In a 
few days, however, all ceremony on the subject was at an end. 
An action having been raised by Piersbn’s heirs to recover the 
property which the impostor had obtained on false pretences, 
Matthews refused to resign it, and attempted to justify his 
coiiduct to Folger by reasons so completely opposed to the 
princijiles of common honesty, that that gentleipan’s belief at 
once gave way, and he ordei4d him to quit the house. This 
abrupt announcement was received with anything but com- 
placency. The prophet preached, stormed, and threatened ; tears 
likewise were tried ; but all was unavailing. Folger respectfully 
but firmly told him that circumstances required a retrenchmen]: 
of his expenditui'e, and that he must seek for a new habitation. 
Matthews, in short, was turned out of doors. 

He ivos again thrown upon the world, though not in an utterly 
penniless condition The light which he held to Pierson’s pro- 
perty was in the course of being wrested from him, but he pos- 
sessed a considerable sum which he had gathered from Folger 
and a few other disciples, and on this he commenced living until 
some new and wealthy dupe, as he expected, should countenance 
his pretensions, and afford him the means of a comfortable 
subsistence. This expectation was not realised in time to save 
him from public exposure and shame. Folger, having pondered 
on a variety of circumstances, felt convinced that he had been 

IS 
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the victim of a designing; impostoi*. that Pierson’s death had been 
caused by foul means, and that the lives of his own family had 
been exposed to a simdar danger. On these suspicions he caused 
Mattliews to be apprehended, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of being tried on a charge of swindling. On the 16th of October 
1634, &s remarkable case came on for trial before the Court of 
Sessions in New York, on an indictment setting forth that 
Matthews was guilty of “ devising by unlawful means to obtain 
possession of money, goods, chattels, and efiects of divers good 
tiecjple of the state of Sew York; and that the said B. H. Fo&er, 
believing his representations, gave the said Matthias one hun£ed 
pieces of gold coin, of the value of five hundred and thir^ 
dollars, and one hundred dollars in bank-notes, which the said 
Mattliias feloniously received by means of the false pretences 
aforesaid.” Matthews pled not guilty to the charge, but upon 
the solicitation of Folger, who seems to have been ashamed to 
ap|)eai‘ publicly as prosecutor, the district attorney dropped the 
case, and the prisoner was handed over to the authorities of the 
county of Westchester, on the still more serious accusation of 
having murdered Mr Pierson. 

To bring to a conclusion this melancholy tale of delusion, 
imposture, and crime, Matthews w^as arraigned for murder before 
the coui't of Oyei* and Terminer at Westchester, on the IGth of 
April 1835. The trial excited uncommon interest, and many 
persons attended from a great distance, to get a view of the man 
whose vagaries had made so much noise in the countxy. The 
evidence produced for the prosecution was principally that of 
medical men, who had been commissioned to msinter the body of 
the deceased, and examine the condition of the stomach, it being 
a general b^ef that death had been caused by poison. Unfor- 
tunately for the ends of justice, the medical examinators could 
not ag'ree that the stomach showed indications of a poisonous 
substance^ some alleging that it did, and others affirming the 
reverse. On this doubtful state of the question, the jury had 
no otlier course to offer a verdict of acquittal. On the 
announcement of the verdict, the prisoner was evidently elated : 
^but his countenance fell when he found that he was to be tried 
*on another indictment for having assaulted his dagghter, Mrs 
Laisdel, with a whip, on the occasion of her visit to him at Sing- 
eing ; her husband was the prosecutor. Of. this misdemeanour 
he was immediately found guilty, and condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail. In passing sentence, 
the judge took occasion to repimand him for nis gross impos- 
tures and impious pretensions, and advised him, when he c'ame 
out of confinement, to shave his beard, lay aside his peculiar 
dress, and go to work like an honest mam 

Of the mtimate fate of Matthew's we have heard no account, 
and therefore are unable to say whether he renewed his schemes 
of imposture. 
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JOHN NICOLL6 THOMS. 

In the summer of 1838 the people of Great Britain were 
startled by the intellig^oe of a remarkable distui*bance in Kent, 
caused by the assumptions of divine power by a madman named 
John Nieolls Thoms. 

This religious impostor was the son of a small farmer and: 
maltster at St Columb, in Cornwall. He -^pears to have entailed 
life as cellarman to a wine-merchant in Truro. Succeeding* to 
his master’s business, he conducted it for three or four years, 
when his warehousfe wns destroyed by fire, and he received 
£3000 in compensation from an insurance , company. Since 
then, during more then ten years, he had been in no settled 
occupation. In the year 1^)3 he appeared as a candidate 
successively for the representation of Canterbury and East Kent, 
taking the title of Sir William Percy Honeywood Cou^nay, 
knight of Malta and king of Jerusalem, and farther representing 
himself as the owner by birthright or several estates in Kent. 
His line person and manners, and the eloquent appeals he made 
to popular feeling, secured him a certain degree of favour, but 
were not sufficient to gain for an obscure adventurer a preferment 
usually reserved for' persons possessing local importance and 
undoubted foi’txme. Though baffied in this object, ne continued 
to address the pmiulace as their peculiar .friend, and kept up a 
certain degree oT influence amongst them. He is supposed to 
have connected himself also with a number of persons engaged 
in the contraband trade, as, in July 1833, hemaae an appearance 
in a court of law on behalf of the crew of a smuggling vessel, 
when he conducted himself in such a way as to incur a Aarge of 
peijury. He was consequently condemned to transportation for 
seven years, but, on a showing of his insanity, was committed 
to permanent confinement in a lunatic asylum, from which he 
was discharged a few months before his death, on a supposition 
that he might safely be permitted to mingle once more in 
society. 

Thoms now resumed his intercourse with the populace, whose 
opinion of him was probably rather elevated than depressed W 
hia having suffered from his friendship for the smugglers. He 
repeated liis old stories of being a man of high birth, and entitled 
to some of the finest estates in Kent. He sided with them in 
tlieir dislike of the new regulations for the poor, and led them to 
expect that whatever he should recover of nis birthright, should 
he as much for their interest as his own. There were two or 
three persons of substance who were so far deluded by him as to 
lend him considerable sums of money. Latterly, pretensions of 
a more mysterious nature mingled in the ravings of this 
madman ; and he induced a general belief amongst the ignorant 
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peasantry around Canterbury that he was either the Saviour of 
mankind sent anew upon earth, or a being* of the same order, and 
commissioned for simillsr purposes. One of his followers, when 
asked, after his death, by tlie correspondent of a newspaper, 
how he could put faith in such a man, answered in language 
of the following tenor: — ^^Oh, sir, he could turn any one 
that once listened to him whatever way he liked, and make 
them believe what he pleased. He h^ a tongue which a 
poor man could not get over, and a learned man could not 
^nsay, although standing before him. He puzzled all the 
lawyers in Canterbury, and thej confessed that he knew more of 
law than all put together. Vou could not always undeintand 
what he said, but when you did, it was beaiftful, and wonderful, 
and powerful, just like his eyes; and then his voice was so sweet I 
And he was such a grand gentleman, and sometimes latterly 
such an awful man, and looked so terrible if any one ventured 
to oppose himj that he cairied all before him. Then, again, 
he was so charitable ! While he had a shilling in his pocket, a 
poor man never should want. And then such e:xpectations as he 
had, and which nobody could deny I Fie had^ papers to prove 
himself to be either the heir or right possessor «of Powderhain 
Castle, and Evington, and Nash Court, and Chilham Castle, and 
all the estates of the families of the Courtenays, the Percies, and 
Honeywoods, and of Sir Edward Hales, and Sir Thomas Flindt 

lay, more than I can tell you of. And there was Mr of 

Boughton, who lent him £2^00 on his title-deeds, and the waiter 

of the Flotel, in Canterbury, who lent him £73, besides 

other respectable people throughout tlie county who let liim 
have as much money on his estates as he pleased, and have 
kept up a subscription for him ever since he was sent to jail in 
1833 about the smuggler he befriended. And at that same 
time it was well known that he need not have gone to prison 
unless he liked, for the very ladies of Canterbury would have 
rescued him, only he foibade them, and said the law should be 
fulfilled. I myself saw them kissing his hand and his clothes in 
hundreds tliat* day ; and there was one woman that could not 
a*each him with a glass of cordial gin ; she threw it into his 
mouth, and blessed nim, and bade him kee]) a bold heart, and he 
should yet be free, and king of Canterbury !” 

It is further to be observed, that the aspect of the man was 
imposing. His height approached six feet. His features were 
regular and beautiful — a broad fair forehead, aquiline nose, small 
well-cut mouth, and full rounded chin. The only defect of his 
person was a somewhat short neck ; but his shoulders were broad, 
and he po.sse8sed uncommon personal strength. Some curious 

S ifications of the enthusiasm he had excited were afterwards 
rved in the shape of scribbUngs on the walls of a barn. On 
the left side of the door were tlie following sentences : — If you 
new he was on earth, your harts Wod turn;” “But dont Wate 
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to late f They how R.”'^ On the right side wei'e the follow- 
ing ; — « O that great day of judgement is close at hand “ It 
now pe ^)3 in the dor every* man according to his works j” “Our 
rites and liberties We Will have.” 

On Monday the 28th of May 1838, the frenzy of Tlioms 
and Ms followers seems to have reached its height. With twenty 
or thirty persons, in a kind of milita^ order, ne went about for 
three days amongst the farmhouses in Boughton, Sittingboume, 
Boultonj^ and other villages in the vicinity of Canterbury^ 
receiving and paying for refreshment. One -woman sent her scm 
to him with a “'mother’s blessing,” as to join in some great and 
laudable work. He proclaimed a great meeting for the ensuing 
Sunday, which he Ibid was to be “ a glorious out bloody day/' 
At one of the places where he ordered provisions for his followers, 
it was in these words, “ Feed my sheep.” To convince his 
disciples of his divine commission, ne is said to have pointed his 
pistol at the stars, and told them that he would make them fall 
from their spheres. He then iired at some star, and his pistol 
having been rammed down with tow steeped in oil, and sprinkled 
over with steel filings, produced, on being fired, certain bi*ight 
sparkles of light, which he immediately said were falling stars. 
On another occasion he went away from his followers with a 
man of the name of Wills and two othei's of the rioters, saying 
to them, “ Do you stay Itere, whilst 1 go yonder,” pointing to a 
bean-stack, “ and strike the bloody blow,” When they arrived 
at the stack, to which they marched with a Hag, tlie flag-bearer 
laid his flag on the gi*ound, and knelt down to pray. The other 
tlien put in, it is said, a lighted match \ but Thoms seized it, and 
forbade it to bum, and the fire was not kindled. This, on their 
return to the company, w'as announced as a miracle. 

On Wednesday evening he stopped at tlie farmhouse of 
Bossenden, where the farmer Culver, finding that his men were 
seduced by the impostor from their duty, sent for constables to 
have them apprehended. Two brothers named Hears, and 
another man, accordingly went next morning; but on their 
approach, Thoms shot I^icolas Meai*s dead with a pistol, and 
aimed a blow at his brother with a dagger, wbeieupon the two 
survivors instantly fled. At an early hour he -was abroad with 
his followers, to the number of about forty, in Bossenden or 
Bleanwuods, which were to have been tlie scene of the great 
demonstration or Sunday ; and a newspaper correspondent 
reports the following particulars of the appearance and doings (rf 
the fanatics at this place, from a woodcutter who was following 
his business at the spot : — “ Thoms undertook to administer the 
sacrament in liread and w ater to the deluded men w-ho followed 
him. He told them on this occasion, as he did on mar^ others, 
that there was great oppression in the land, and indeed tlirough- 
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out the world ; hut that if they would follow him, he would lead 
them on to glory. He depicted tlie gentry as great oppressors, 
threatened to deprive them of their estates, ana talked of parti- 
tioning these into farms of forty or fifty acres among those who 
followed him. He told them he had come to earth on a cloud, 
and that on a cloud he should some day be removed £rom them ; 
that neither bullets nor weapons could injure him or if 

they had hut faith in him as their Saviour; and that if ten 
thousand soldiers came against him, they would either turn to 
their side or fall dead at his command. At the end of his 
harangue, Alexander Foad, whose jaw was afterwards shot off by 
the military, knelt down at his feet and worshipped him ; so did 
another man of the name of Brankford.^ Foad then asked 
Tlioins whether he should follow him in Ihe body, or go home 
and follow him in heart. To this Thoms replied, ‘ Follow me in 
the body.’ Foad then sprang on his feet in an ecstacy of joy, 
and with a voice of great exultation exclaimed, ‘ Oh, be joyfm I 
Oh, be joyful ! The Saviour has accepted me. Go on — go on ; 
till 1 drop I’ll follow thee!’ Brankford also was accepted as a 
follower, and exhibited the- same enthusiastic fervour. At tKra 
time his d^unciations against those who should desert him were 
terrific. Fire would come down from heaven and consume them 
in this world, and in the next eternal damnation was to be their 
doom. II is eye gleamed like a bright coal whilst he was seatteiv 
ing about these awful menaces. The woodcutter was convinced 
that at that moment Thoms would have shot any man dead 
w'bo had ventured to quit his company. After this mockery of 
religion was completed, the woodcutter went to Thoms, shook 
hands with him, and asked Lim if it was true that he had shot 
the constable? ‘Yes,’ replied Thoms coolly, ‘I did shoot the 
vagabond, and I have eaten a hearty breakfast since. I was 
only executing upon him the justice of Heaven, in virtue of the 
power which Goa has given me,’^’ 

Tlie two repulsed constables had immediately proceeded to 
Faversham, for the purpose of procuring fresh warrants and 
the necessary assistance. A considerable party of magistrates 
and other individuals now advanced to the scene of the izrurder, 
and about mid-day (Thursday, May 31) approached Thoms’ 
party at a place called the Osier-bed, where the Rev. Mr 
Handley, the clergyman of the parish, and a magistrate, used 
every exertion to induce the deluded men to surrender them- 
selves, but in vain. Thoms defied the assailants, and fired at 
Mr Handley, who then deemed it necessaiy to obtain military 
aid before attempting further proceedings. A detachment of 
the forly-fifth regiment, consisting of a hundred men, was 
brought from Canterbury, under the command of Major Arm- 
strong. A young oflS(iter, Lieutenant Brainett, who belonged to 
another regiment, and was at Canterbury on furlough, proposed, 
under a sense of duty, to accompany the party, on the condition 
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that lie should be allowed to return before six o’clock to dine 
with some friends. At the approach of the military, Thoms and 
his men took up a position in Bossenden wood, between tw'o 
roads. * Major Armstrong divided his men into two bodies of 
equal numbers, that the wood might be penetrated from both 
of these roads at once, so as to enclose the rioters : the one party 
he took command of himself, the other w^as placed under the 
charge of Lieutenant Bennett. The magistrates who accom* 
panied the paitj, gave orders to the officers to take Courtenay, 
as Thoms was usually called, dead or alive, and as many otf 
his men as possible. The two pai*ties then advanced into the 
wood by opposite paths, and soon came within sight of each 
ether close to the place where the ffinatics were posted. A 
magistrate in Aimstrong’s party endeavoured to address the 
rioters, and induce them to surrender ; but while he was speak- 
ing, the unfortunate Bennett had rushed upon his fate. He had 
■advanced, attended by a single private, probably for the purpose 
of calling upon the insurgents to submit, when the madman who 
led them advanced to meet him, and Major Armstrong had just 
time to exclaim^ “ Bennett, fall back,” when Thoms tired a 
pistol at him within a few yai^ds of his body. Bennett had 
apprehended his danger, "and had his sword raised to defend 
himself from the approaching maniac : a momentary collision 
did take place between him and his slayer; but the shot had 
lodged witli fatal effect in his side, and ie fell from his horse a 
dead man. Thoms fought for a few seconds with others of the 
■assailants, but was prostrated by the soldier attending Mr Bennett, 
who sent a ball tnrough his brain. The military party then 
poured in a general discharge of fire-arms on the followers of the 
impostor, of whom nine were killed, and others severely w^oundrd, 
one so fatally as to exjiire afterwards. A charpre was made upon 
the remainder by the surviving officer, and they were speeaily 
overpowered and taken into custody. 

A reporter for the Morning Chronicle newspaper, who w'as 
immediately after on the spot where this sad tragedy was acted, 
gave the following striking account of the local feeling on the 
occasion: — ‘^The excitement which prevails here, in Boulton, 
tlie scene of the murder of Lieutenant Bennett, and of the 
punishment of his assassins, and the wretched peasantry who 
were deluded and misled by Courtenay, exceeds anything I ever 
before witnessed. Jt was evident, ui>on listening to the obser- 
vations of the peasantiy, especially of the females, that the men 
who have been shot are regarded by them as martyrs, while 
their leader was considered, and is venerated, as a species of divi- 
nity. The rumour amongst them is, that ^he is to rise again 
on Sundag,* Incredible as it may appear, I have been assured 
of this as a positive fact with respect ‘to the utter folly and 
madness of tile lower orders here. A more convincing proof of 
the fanaticism that prevails cannot be afforded than the fact. 
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that a woman [by name Sarah Culver] was apprehended yester- 
day who was discovered washing the face of Courtenay, and 
endeavouring to pour some water between his lips. She, upon 
being interrogated, declared that she had that day followed him 
for more than half a mile with a pail of water, and her reason 
for it was, that he had desired her, if he should himpen to be 
killed, to pvt some water between his lips^ and he wmm rise again 
in a month. One of the prisonei*s, Wills, who had received a 
slight w^ound from Major Armstrong, the commander of the 
party, told him that he and the other men who were with 
Courtenay would have attacked two thousand soldiers, as 
they were persuaded by Courtenay that they cmtld not be shot^ 
and it was under this impi*ession they were determined upon 
fightinff.” 

Another local observer reports: — ‘^Such is the veneration in 
which numbers here hold Thoms, that various sums of money 
have been of'ered to obtain a lock of his hair and a fragment of 
the hlood-btitined shirt in which he died. The women, with 
W'hom he was a prodigious favourite, seek these relics with the 
greatest avidity, and are described as i*eceiving them -with the 
most enthusiastic devotion.’* 

Two of the rioters were tided at ^ilSidstone, August 9, on the 
charge of being principids with Thoms in the murder of Nicolas 
Hears, and found guilty. Eight were tried on the* ensuing day, 
charged with the murder of Lieutenant Bennett ; they pleaded 
guilty, and received the aj)propriate sentence. It was, however, 
thought proper that capital punishmeat should not be inflicted 
on these men, seeing that tney had been acting under infa- 
tuation. 

Mr Liardet, a gentleman deputed to make some inquiries 
rf^specting the Kentish disturbances, observes, in a report on the 
subject, that the main cause of the delusion was ignorance. 

A little consideration of rural life,” says he, “ will show the 
danger of leaving the peasantry in such a state of ignorance. 
In &e solitude of the country, the uncultivated mind is much 
more open to the impressions of fanaticism than in the bustle 
qnd collision of towns. In such a stagnant state of existence 
the mind acquires no activity, and is unaccustomed to make 
those investigations and compaiisons necessary to detect impos- 
ture. The Sightest semblance of evidence is often sufficient 
with them to suppoit a deceit w hich elsewrhere would not have 
the smallest chance of escaping detection. If w^e look for a 
moment at the absurdities and inconsistencies practised by 
Thoms, it appears at iirst utterly inconceivable that any persons 
out of a lunatic asylum could have been deceived by him. That 
an imposture so gross and so slenderly supported should have 
succeeded, must teach us, if anything will, the folly and danger 
of leaving the agricultural population in the debasing ignorance 
which now exists among them.” 
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MORMONIBM. 

The sect of the Mormonites, op Latter-Day Saints, has of late 
yejirs become familiar by these names in Great Britain. They 
derive their first and standing appellation from a work called 
the Bo(jk of Mormon, assumed by them to be the fruit of inspi- 
ration and revelation, and taken as the text-book and bible of 
the sect. The Book of Mormon, published two or three times 
in North America, and once in Britain in 1841, had the follow- 
ing origin : — 

A number of years since, a young man named Joseph 
Smith, the founder, apostle, and prophet of the Moimonites, 
followed the profession of a mmey^dufgeT in the United States. 
It is a common belief in some of the maritime districts of 
that republic, that large sums of money and masses of bullion 
were there buried in earth by the buccaneers, as well as, 
more recently, by persons concerned in the revolution. The 
pretence of discovering these treasures by incantations was an 
artifice to whicjh needy and ciiiming men frequently resorted, 
and Joseph Smith, according to the best testimony, distinguished 
liimsidf peculioi'ly in this line. While he was engaged in these 
and similar n\irsiut8, he received, as his own story runs, sevei'al 
revelations trom heaven I'elative to tlxe religious sects of the 
day. On the first occasion when lie was thus favoured, he had 
gone into a grove, and there besought divine aid to show him 
which, of all the denominations of the Christiau church then 
existing, he ought to reverence and follow as the true one. A 
bright light, he said, appeared above his head ; he was received 
up into the midst of it ; and he there saw two angelic person- 
ages, w'ho told him that all his sins were forgiven, that the 
whole world was in error on i*eligious points, and that the truth 
should be made known to him in due time. A second reve- 
lation of a similar description informed Smith that the Ame- 
rican Indians w'ere a remnant of the children of Israel, and that 
prophets and inspii'ed men had once existed amongst them, by 
whom divine records had been deposited in a secure place, to save 
them from the hands of the wicked. A tliird communication, 
made on the morning of Septembei* 22, 1823, informed Smith 
that these relics were to be found in a cavern on a large hill to 
the east of the mail-road from Palmyra, Wayne county, state 
of New York. Hei*e, accordingly, Joseph made search, and, os 
he says, found a stone-chest containing plates like gold, about 
seven by eight inches in width and mngth, and not ^ite so 
thick as common tin. On these plates was graven the Book or 
Bible of Mormon, so called from the name giveh to the party 
supposed to liave w'ritten and concealed it. Smith was not 
allowed to take aw ay these g’olden plates until he had learned 
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the Egyptian lan^ag-e, in which tongTie, or a modern dialect 
of it, the graven l>ook ivas composed. "At lengrth, in September 
1827, Smith was deemed qualihed to receive tiie g’olden plates, 
and he transcnbed an English version of the charactei's, which 
was published in the year 1830. The work made a considerable 
impression on the poorer classes of the United States, and a 
sect was formed soon afterwards, calling themselves “The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints." From their 
text-book they were more familiarly called the “ Mormonites.” 

In the preparation, or at least promulgation of these pretended 
revelations, Smith was assisted by liis father, and by persons 
called Rigdon, Harris, and others. At lirst little attention was 
paid to the imposture ; but when it appeai'ecl to be undermining 
the religious belief and habits of the less instructed portion of the 
community, the respectable citizens of Palmyra and Manchester, 
where the Smiths formerly resided, felt it their duty to expose 
the real character of the Smiths. An affidavit was accordingly 
made by about fifty gentlemen, of various professions, and of 
diverse religious sentiments. The following is a copy of this 
document : — 

“Palmvra, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1833. — We, the undersigned, 
having been acquainted with* the Smith family for a number 
of years, while they resided neai* this place, have no hesitation 
in saying, that we consider them destitute of that moral cha- 
racter which ought to entitle them to the confidence of any 
community. They were particularly infamous for visionary 
projects, spent much of their time in digging for mqney, which 
they pretended was laid in the eartli • and to this day large 
excavations may be seen in Jie earth not far from their resi- 
dence, w here they used to spend their time in digging for hidden 
treasures. Joseph Smith, senior, and his son Joseph, were in 
particular considered entirely destitute of moral character, and 
addicted to vicious habits. Martin Hanns had acquired a con- 
siderable property, and in matters of business his w^ord was 
considered good; but on moral and i*eligious subjects he was 
perfectly visionary ; sometimes advocating one sentiment, some- 
times another. In reference to all with whom we are acquainted 
that have embraced Mormonism from this neighbourhood, we 
ape compelled to say tliat they w'ere visionaiy, and most of 
them destitute of moi'al character, and without influence in the 
community. This is the I'eason why they were permitted to go 
on with their imposition undisturbed. It was not supposed that 
any of them 'were possessed of sufficient character or influence 
to make any one believe their book or their sentiments ; and 
we know net a single individual in this vicinity who puts the 
least confidence in their pretended revelations.”* [Here follow 
the signatures of fifty-oiie persons.] 

• Kise, I*ropre.’?s, and Causes of Mormonism, by Professor J. B. Turner. 
New York: 18A4'. 
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A similar testimony is recorded as^ainst the Smiths from 
K^pectable citizens in Manchester; smd with respect to an 
assistant in the fraud, named Oliver Cowdery, in an affidavit 
pi-esented by the authority before us, he is shown to be “a 
worthlesa feJJow, and not to be trusted or believed.” Whitmer, 
anoth(^r member of this impious confederacy, is spoken of with 
equal disrespect. 

The religion which these wretched impostors proposed to dis- 
seinijjiite, appears to be a mixture of Christianity, drawn from 
gai’bled portions of the common English translation of the 
Scriptures, and the fancies of an irregular and ill-educated mind. 
The Eook of Moimon, on which the deceitful doctrines of the 
sect are founded, is nearly of the same extent as the Old Testa- 
ment, and contains, properly speaking, two distinct stories or 
histories. The histoiy of the Nephites, a portion of the tribe 
of Joseph, supposed to have emigrated from Jeinisalem under 
a prophet named Neplii, and to have been miraculously led 
to America, occupies the first part of the work. The Nephites 
founded, says the story, tlie Indian race. Many years after 
their settlement, they are also stated to have discovered the 
records of the Jaredites, an extinct nation which came to Ame- 
rica about the time of the building of Babel. The revelations 
of various prophets to these Jaredites and Nephites, and direct 
divine commurucjitions r(*specting “my servant, Joseph Smith,” 
the apostle of the present day, compose the staple matter of 
the Book of Mormon. 

One main, if not the only object of the imposture, has been 
to exalt Joseph Smith as a grand head and director of the 
church; the other offices being filled by creatures subordinate 
to his will, and sharere in the plunder of the dupes. There are 
two distinct orders of church dignitaries — 1. The Mklchi- 
ZEDEC, or High Priesthood, consisting of high priests and 
elders; 2. The Aaroeic, or Lesser Priesthood, consisting of 
bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons, I'he fonner preside over 
the spiritual interests of the church; the latter administer its 
ordinances, and manage its temporal concerns. Thi*ee of the 
Melchizeciec, or High Priests, are appointed presidents, to pi^- 
side over all the churches in the world, and are called the iVst 
Presidency. There are also subordinate presidencies, ruling over 
towns or districts, called Stak^ ; and the appointment of these 
stakes in new regions in North America affords Mr Smith a 
favourable opportunity, us it has been observed, for speculating 
in “ town lots.” 

The harangues of the Mormon preachers, abounding in allu- 
sions to the Christian doctrines, are well calculated to confuse 
and deceive the minds of unlearned hearers; but when inves- 
tigated, the pretensions on which the whole fabric is reared 
iwipear eminently ahsui*d and impious. Fi*om beginning to end 
tie Book of Mormon is filled with evidences ca forgery and 
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impoature. Th«< peculiar style of holy writ is bori*owed througrli- 
oiit, and, as reg*ards woria and names, many separate luu- 
f^uages are drawn upon, proving the assumed writer of early 
ages to have all the information of our day befoi'e liim. Tlie 
diiliculty arising from the red colour of the Indian skin, so 
different from that of the Jews, is overcome by the aihitrary 
and easy medium of a miracle. Their colour is said to have 
been changed as a punishment for their sins. Things are spoken 
of which, it is ivdl known, were not invented tul late times. 
For example, it is said by the prophet Nephi, in allusion to a 
mutiny that took place on his voyage to America, “And it 
came to nass, after tliey had loosed me, behold, 1 took the 
pass, ana it did work whither I desired it.’* Besides antedating 
the discoveiy of the needle’s polarity by several centuries, the 
writer here evidently misunderstands the use of the compass 
altogether. A Mormonite elder, being pressed on the subject 
of this blu?ider, pointed to the account of St Paul’s voyage, 
which has this sentence in the English version : “ We fetcKed 
a compass, and came to llhegium.” The misapprehension of 
this sentence, the first woi*ds of which mean inerelj’", “We 
miide a cii*cuit,” had obviously led to the blunder of the corn* 
2)oser of the Book of Mormon. According to a paper in the 
Athenieum: “The history of tlie ]>retended Israelites is conti- 
nued in the Books of Imos, Jarom, Zeniff, &c. and through 
them all we find one signal 2>roof not merely of imposture, but 
of the ignorance of the impostor, repeated with singular perti- 
nacity. Eveiy successive ^irophet jircdicts to the Nephites the 
future coming of Christ : the W'riter has fallen into the vulgar 
error of mistaking an epithet for a name ; the word ‘ Christ,’ 
as all educated persons know, is not a name, but a Greek title 
of office, signifying ^ The Anointed,’ being in fact a translation, 
of the Hebrew woiu Messiah, It is true that in modem times, 
and by a corruption which is now become inveterate, the term 
is used by western Christians as if it wei*e a i)roper name, or at 
least an untranslatable, designation ; but this is a muileru error, 
and it has been avoided by most of the Oriental churches. Now, 
t]ie use of a Greek term, in .an age when the Greek language 
was uiifoimed, and by a people w'ith whom it is im])ossible for 
Gi^eks to have intercourse, and, moreover, whose native language 
was of such peculiar constmetion as not to be susceptible of 
foreign admixture, is a mark of forgery so obvious and decisive, 
that it ought long since to have exposed the delusion. Unhap- 

B '’, however, we ai'e forced to conclude, from th(! pamphlets 
)re us, that the American Methodists, who fii st undertook to 
expose the Monnonites, were scarcely less ignorant than them- 
selves. 

A second Nejdii takes. up the history at a period contemporary 
with the events recorded in the New’ Testament. It avers that 
oui* Loifi exhioited liimself to the Kephites after his resiurection. 
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and the words attributed to him “bear still more conclusive evi- 
denee of the ignorance of the impostors : — 

* Behold, I am Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I created the 
heavens and the earth, and all things that in them are.’ 'And 
again, * 1 am the light and the life of the world. 1 am Alpha 
aini Omega, the beginning and the end.’ 

In addition to the former blunder respecting the name ‘ Christ,^ 
we have the name ‘ Jesus’ in its Greek form, and not, as the 
Hebrews would have called it, ‘Joshua;’ but we have, further- 
mote, the names of the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet 
given as a metaphorical description of continned existence to a 
nation that had never heard of the Greek langu^e. It is quite 
clear that the writer mistook Alpha and Omega for some sacred 
and mystic sounds, to which particular sanctity was attached — a 
blunder by no means confined to the Mormonites — and wrote 
them down without perceiving that they were an evidence of 
foK^ery so palpable as to be manifest to schoolboys.” 

Ihe same authority which we have now quoted gives a hint of 
the probable origin of this whole imposture; for. as we shall 
show, Joseph Smith is a man scarcely capable oi inventing or 
writing even the ravings of the Book of Mormon. A clergyman 
named Solomon Spaulding had left his ministry, and entered into 
business in Cherry Vale, New York, w'here he failed in the year 
1809. The sepulchral mounds of North America were then 
exciting some interest, and it struck Spaulding that he might 
relieve himself from his distresses by composing a novel, con- 
necting these mounds with the lost ten tribes of Israel, supposed 
by some to have peopled America. Intending to name his work 
“ The Manuscript Found,” he wrote it in the old style of the 
Hebrew compositions. In 1812 the work was taken to a printer 
named Lamdin, residing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; but the 
author died ere any arrangement could he made for its publica- 
tion. Lamdin also died in 1826. He had previously lent the 
manuscript to a person named Sidney Rigdon, and this person it 
seems to have been who, in connection with his friend J oseph 
Smith, formed the idea of palming it on the world as a new 
revelation. ITie manuscript was well suited to their purposer, 
and of (!ourse they would make such changes as appeared requi- 
site. That this was the time source of the Book of Mormon, is 
home out by the testimony of the wife, brother, partner, and 
several friends oi 'Spaulding, who had heard him read portions of 
the manuscript, and who recognised many of the names and inci- 
dents in the feook of Mormon to be the same with those occun’ing 
in Spaulding’s novel. The difficulty of supposing paper of any 
kin(i to have been so long preserved, appears to have suggested 
the additional and characteristic device of the ‘‘plates, of gold” 
to the money-digger, Mr Joseph Smith. ‘ Sidney Rigdon is now 
the “prophet’s” secretary. He, by the way, and a few other 
persons, liave alone been honoured with a sight of the said plates. 
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It might be deemed superfluaas to say eo much on this su'^ect, 
were it not that the Mormon delusion has spread widely in ^rth 
America, and even in Oreat Britain. Joseph Smith and his 
colleagues settled in 1831 on the Missouri, whence they were 
soon after ex^Ued on account of their lawless conduct. They 
then went to Illinois, and founded a town or city, called Nsuvoo, 
near the Mississippi, said now to contain 1700 able-bodied men, 
exclusive of women and children. To this place too many emi- 
grants are directing their course even from Great Britain. VHiat 
sort of people they will find in the persons of the prophet fend 
his associates, appears very clearly from a little work by Mr 
Caswall, who visited the city of the Mormons in the year 1842. 
The following is his picture of Joseph Smith : — 

“I met Joseph Smith at a short distance from his dwelling, 
and was introcfuced to him. I had the honour of an interview 
with him who is a prophet, a seer, a merchant, a ^ rervdator,’ a 
president, an elder, an editor, and the general of the ^ Nauvoo 
Legion.’ He is a coarse plebeian person in aspect, and his coun- 
tenance exhibits a curious mixture of ^he knave and the clown. 
His hands are large and fat, and on one of his fingers he wears 
a massive gold ring, upon which I saw an inscription. His 
dress was of coarse country manufar^ture, and his white hat was 
enveloped by a piece of black crape as a sign of mourning for his 
deceased brother Don Carlos Smith, the late editor of the ^ Times 
and Seasons.’ His age is about thirty-five. I had not an oppor- 
tunity of observing his eyes, as he appears deficient in that open 
straightforward look which characterises an honest man. He 
led the way to Ips house, accompanied by a host of elders, 
bishops, preachers, and common Mormons. On entering the 
house, chairs were provided for the prophet and myself, w'hile 
the curious and gaping crowd remained standing. I handed a 
book to the prophet and begged him to explain its contents. He 
asked me if 1 had any idea of its meaning. I replied that I 
believed it to be a Greek Psalter, but that 1 should like to hear 
his opinion. ^ No,’ he said ; ‘ it aiiit Greek at all, except, per- 
haps, few words. What aint Greek is Egyptian, and what 
aint Egyptian is Greek. This book is verjr valuable. It is a 
cfictionaiy of Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ Pointing to the capital 
letters at the commencement of each verse^ he said, ‘Them figures 
is Egyptian hierogl 3 rphic 8 , and them which follows is the inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the reformed Egyptian, 
Them characters is like the letters that was engraved on the 
golden jdates.’ Upon this the Mormons around began to con- 
gratulate me on the information I was receiving. ‘ There,’ tln^y 
said, ‘ we told you so — we told you that our prophet would give 
you satisfaction. None but our prophet can explain these 
mysteries? ” The error-of taking a Greek Psalter for a specimen 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, sufficiently proves the slender j^rcten- 
sions ol Mr J oseph Smith to be a mystery-expounder. 
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In another part of the book Mr Caswell relates a few personal 
aiiecdoteb of this worthy^ mentiqsaed to him by credible witnesbes ; 
but they i*efer to such scenes of drunkenness and profanity, that 
we should not feci mstilied in Hnscribin[r them. Enough, vre 
think, has been said to expose altf chaincter of a dangerous im- 
postor, and to prevent inmviduHi amongst our working popula- 
tion from expeiming tbeir little dll on the faith of such a man’s 
promises. We have before us a letter from an unfortunate cot- 
ton-spinner of Lancashire, which shows how necessary such a 
caution is. The Mormon preachers in England had described 
iNauvoo to him as a land overflowing with milk and hon^, and 
a place where the Divine Being had commanded a temple to be 
built, that might be a refhge to all mankind. Joseph Smith, at 
least, bad certainly commanded this, as the following veiy 
wtej^vooal passages from his writings will show: — “Verily, 
veruy, 1 say unto you, let all my saints come from afar, and sena 
ye swifr messengers, yea, chosen messengers, and say unto them, 
^ Come ye with all yonr gold, and your silver, and youi precious 
stones, and with all your antiquities ; and cJl who have know’- 
ledge of antiquities that will come may come; and hrin^ the 
box-tree, and the fir-tree, and the pine-tree*, toj^ether w’ith all the 
precious trees of the earth ; and with iron, and with copper, and 
with brass, and w’ith zinc, and with all your precious things of 
the earth, and build a house to my name, for the Most High 
to dwell therein^ for tffere is not a place found ui)on earth 
that he may come and restore again that which vrub lost unto 
you, or which he hath taken away, even the fulness of the 
priesthood.’ ” 

By such bla'^pbemous and deceitful stuff as this the poor 
cotton-spinner, like too many others, w'as induced to go to 
JVauvoo, w’here, like orlier victims of delusion, he was wretcliedly 
used. It is needless to cany our notice of wis matter further. 
Eveiy shadow of evidence yet obtained tends to prove Mormcmism 
to be a gross imposture, and one unworthy of notice, save on 
account of the dangers w’hich have here been described and 
exposed. 


Since w riting Ae above, intelltgence has an*ived in England 
that J oseph Smith, the leader of the Mormons, was killed by a 
lawless mob on the ^7th of June at Carthage, state of lllinoib. 
This event is to be deplored, not only on account of its being a 
barbarous mui*der, but because it will be considered in the' fight 
of a martyidom by the infatuated followers of the deceased, and 
no*w.^ t^d to abate the Mormon delusion. 




ANECDOTES OF DOGft 

t ll£ dog has not nnap^7 be^n described os a of 
Providenco to xoan-^an aid almost indispensabie for 
his conquest and monagetbent of the lower animals. 
Unlike other creatures, he voluntarily abandons the 
luionship of his own species — ^becomes a deserter from 
camp — and, enlisting* himself as a humble member 
imau society, is found a willing and loving servant, 
jompaiiioii and friend of bis master. Unlearned in 
virtue, or any of the ordinarr actions which command popular 
Approbation, the dog, fiom the prompting of Lis own feelings 
alone, practises the most peifect integrity- Uncalculating as 
regards hu own comfort or convenience, he i ^ found adhering 
to his master through all shides of fortune, even unto disgrace, 
peiiuiy, and want ; nor will any temptation make him abandon 
the ftnid and stricken object of his undying affection, A long 
course of domestication and peculiar treatment have, as is weU 
known, divided the canine race into nearly a hunted varieties, 
all less or more distinet as respecis size, appearance, and special 
qualities and dispositions ; yet no kind of cuhivation has altered, 
nor can misosage obliterate, thb leading features of the animal. 
T}ie character of tlie dog for tractabllity, attachment, gcneiMl 
tlbdlity to his master’s Uitoest, and bcmevolence, remains the 
salue. In all ages and countries, therefore, has this remarkable 
animal been cherished for his services f and these in a rude state 
of society are so essential to personal enjoyment, that the hni)pi- 
ncss of a future state of ex;istence has been snpjiosed to be income 
plete without them. 

No. 15- I 
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" Lo, the poor Ipdiati ! imtutored mind 
8 em 0od in doudfl^ or hoort Mm la tlie vnad ; 

Hii «Qul jffottd neUme tmet tougbt to stray 
Far as the soliu* walk <n milky way ; 

Yet bimple nature to Ms hope has 

Behind the dondrtopt Mil* a humbler heaven 3 

Some aalor world* in d^ha of woods embraced* 

Some hap^er island* in the wntery waste ; 

'Where Cliwiee once more their natlre land behold 3 
Ko ftenda termwrt* no CfcolsMaxMi thirst gold ; 

Bat tMiiac% aMited to that equal sky* 

Hfe IMtbfM dog lAnyd beav Ida eosapimy ^ 

The admiitbls qualHr dT mflexihte attadmieBt hag rendered 
dogs the fiMBaiBsr and ememed omnpaiiioiM of men of the highest 
attainments aa4 rank. Empenc^ nrdatis* statesmen* judges* 
men of all ranks aai profbssuaa/^ena* it mav be added* ladies of 
the highest Akkuotty ha^ been their companionslup. 

The late Hord il^don had a anuul dqg* Fincher* which he highly 
Talued* and pensioned at his decease. Scott was immoderately 
fond of dogs* one in particular* a stag^hound, called Maida* 
being the constant companion of his rambles. Byi'on* likewise* 
if we may judge from the following lines* supposed to be in- 
scribed on the monument of a Newfoundland dog* must have 
entertained a kindly feeling towards these animals *— 

^ When Rome proud sea of man returns to earth* 

ITidcaown to glory, but upheld by blitb* 
soulptorlB art exhauBts tbe pomp of wo* 

And storied ums record who rests b^ow ; 

Wlien all is done* upon the tomb is seen* 

Not wbat he was* but what he should hare been. 

But the poor dog* in life the firmest firiond* 

The fint to welcome* foremost to defend ; 

Whose honest heart is siSl his master's own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone* 

Unhonoured fafis, unnotioed all Ms worth* 

Denied in heaven the soul beheld on earth : 

While mm, vain insect I hopes to be fbrgivm* 

And daims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh man thou feeble tenant of an hour* 

Debased by slavery* or corrupt by power ; 

Who MrwrB thee well, must quit thee with ^tisgust* 

Degiaded mass of animated dust ! 

Thy love is lust, thy firiendship aU a cheat* 

Thy smiles bypocsrlsy* thy words deecit ! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name* 

£mh Idndied brute miglit bid thee Mush ton shsme* 

Ye 1 who perchmcc behold this simple um* 

Fast on— it honouie none you wish to mourn : 

To mnik a firiendh reaasini these stones aiue j 
1 never knew but one— md here he lies.'* 
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The attackmieiit of tihe to hii maitar lioMnes a ruling 
passion, and, united with a rotantive lamofv^, hai led to some 
remarkahle oisclosurfs of crime. We are told hgr Pliitar<^ of a 
certain Rcmian (dave in the dvU waxa Whose he^ nobody durst 
cut of^ for fear of the ddg that guarded his body, and fought in 
his defenoe. It happped that Sing Pynhua, trardliag that 
way, observed the animal watcjbli^ Over the body of the de^ 
ceased; and hearing that he had been them tiiree days witii- 
out meat or drli^ yet would not dmalnt 1^ maater, ordered the 
bo^ to be buried, and the dog jmeserved and hroug^ to him. 
A few days afterwarde theea ifoo a aanater of the seddim. so 
that every man was ftrised to mardh* hx order before the king. 
The dog lay quietly by hkn far tomd thna; but when he saw the 
muiderm^of his late owner pass by, he £ew upon them with 
extiaordinary fury, barking, end tearing tbair gexments, and 
frequently turning about to ihe king: wbkh bt^ excited the 
king’s suspicion, and the jealousy"><if aoi who stood about him. 
The men were in consequence afprehended,. and though the 
circumstances which appeared in evidence against thm were 
very slight, they conmssed the crime, and were accordingly 
punishwl. 

An Old writer mentions a*' similar case of attachment and 
rrvengp which occurred in France in the reign of Charles V. 
The anecdote has been fk^uently related, and is as follows :•*-* 
A gentleman named Macaire, an o&eeup of the king’s body-guard, 
entertained, for some reasor, a bitter hatred against another 
gentleman, named Aubxy de Montdidier, his comrade in service. 
These two having met in the Forest of Bondis, near Paris, 
Macaire took an opportunii^ of treacherously murdering his 
bj'other 6ificer. and buried nim in a ditch. Montdidier was 
unaccompanied at the moment,, exceptmg by a greyhound, with 
which he had probably gone cut to hunt, ft is not known 
whether the dog was musried, or from what other cause it per- 
zmtted the de^ to be acoomplkhed without its interferenceT 
Pe this as it might, the hound lay down on the grave of its 
mastei’, and there remained till hunm compelled it to rise. It 
then went to the kitchen of one of Auory de If ontdidier’s dearest 
friends, where it was welcomed wamly, and fed. As soon as 
its hunger was appeased the dog dimppeared. For several days 
this oommg and going was repeated, M at last the curiosity of 
those who saw its movemexEts was excited, and it was resolved 
to follow the animaL and see if anything could be learned in 
explanation of MoUtdidieris sudden msa|q»eantnee. The dog was 
accordingly followed, and was seen to come to a pause on some 
newly-tumed-up earih^ where it set up the most moumfhl wail« 
ings and howlii^. These cries weraso touching, that paaficngers 
were attracted; and finally digging into the groimd at the spot^ 
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thev foiind there the body of4ubry.de Mimtdi^er. It was j^aed 
and ccmr^red' to Paaia, where U Waft soon afberwaiMlfi kttezved 
in one of the city oemetie^ 

The dog attached itialf ihom this time forth to the friend^ 
already mentioned^'^ of its late efthater. While attendiw on him, 
it chanced several tiOM'lo get o i^t of liCacaire, andon evmy 
occasion it sptSDg vpoA him, and wonUrlmire strangled him mL 
it not been takenu off by intensity of hate on thb 

part of the animal- awakened a that Macaire had had 

fiome share in Montdidier's murder, fbr w body showed him to 
have met a tfolestis death* Omrlea V., m being informed of the 
circumstance^ wished be Batjia:l^ himiself of Ibeir truth. fiPe 
caused Maeaire and the dogto be brought hefbra him, and beheld 
the animal again spring^ upon the pfject of its hatred* The king 
interrogated Macaare aosdy, but the latter would not admit that 
he had heen in any way connected with Montdidier’s murder^ 

Being strongly imnressed by a conviction that the conduct of 
the dog was based W some guilty act of Maeaire, the king 
ordered a combat to take place between the officer and nis dumb 
accuse^ according to the practice, in those days, between human 
plaintiffs and dei^dants. Hiis remarkable combat took place 
on the isle of Notre^Dome at Paris, in presence Of the whole 
coiut. The king allowed Maeaire to have a sti^ong club, as a 
defensive weapon ; while, on the other hand, the only self-pre- 
servative means allowed to the dog consisted of an empty cask, 
into which it could retreat if h^ pressed. The combatants 
appeared in the lists. The dog seemed perfectly aware of its 
situation and duty. For a short time it leapt actively around 
Maeaire, and thm, at one spring) it fastened itself upon his 
throat, in so tirm a manner tnat he could not dihentangle him- 
self. He would have been strangled had he not ciicd for mercy, 
and avowed his crime. The dog was pulled fi*om oiF him ; but 
he was only liberated fhnn its nmgs to perish by the hands of 
the law. 4he tLdelity of this dog has been celebrated in many 
a drama and poem, and has formed the subject of the sketch at 
the head of the present paper. The dog which attracted such 
celebrity has been usuitily called the Dog of Moutargis, from 
the combat having taken place at the chateau of Monta^is. 

Washington Irving mentions that in the course of his reading 
he had fallen in yvth the fbllowiug anecdotes, which illustrate in 
a remarkable manner the devotd attachment of dogs to tlieir 
masters. 

An offilcer named St Leger, who Was imprisoned in Vincennes 
[near Paris] during the Ural'S oi St Bartholomew, wished to keep 
with him a greyhound that he had brought Up, and which was 
much attached to him; but they hartiily refused him l^is inno- 
cent pleasure, and sent away tne gi«eyhound to his house in the 
Hue des Lions Saint Paul. The next day the greyhound retamad 
alone to Vincennes, and began to bark under the windows of the 




towards the piliioewheieiih«o^ StLfger 

Ikppinmhed, looked th»o):^ 9m hws^ asad vm a^n te 

see bis faithful botmOi whe bjegiuu tcr juam ind ^ thousand 
irmbels to show her iegr» maato wew « to 


the animal^ who <g»eat eood'^v^ &t l^eger did the 

sense la bis pnMOki pxifpAte of &e j»»meh>e#e|i irbidi sepa- 
tudimA them, thegr like imQ ijd^pds^ Ihis 

Mendl j visit was not itat Abandoned b)r hie retetioxiey who 

Wievd him dead, the liaihi^atepHsQnerreaei^ visits of 
his ffveyhoimd mujfi dnno^ mr yeaxs’ ooizdneastj^ lIHieterer 
imther it migrht In^i^te Qi(m$x*(XK the ndthihl aainla] 
did not fail a siiirie tp pay her aceiMmidd visit SUmonths 
after bis release i^riton, Bt Xeger died* The fiiithAd 
hound wo^ald no loisf er inmiisin tu tmipMwe, but ^ tbe day aftb 
the funeral returned to the ,eastle of VmcsMnea, am H is supposed 
sbe was actuated by a motive tf gpratitude* Aiiiter of the outer 
ooui*t bad alsf ays sbourn greet kindness to this' whiob was as 
handsome as efSsetienat& Contrary to the omstom of people of 
that class, (his lACui hao! b^ toniEmed by ber v^ttacbxnent and 
beauty, so that Im faeibtatA her a]^r<3noh, to see bar master, and 
also insured her a saie rdpeati- Fimetratsud with gratitude for 


uer zeal ana graduuiew ner secona master, one couia easily see 
that her heart was witlt the first, like those who, having lost a 
pareiit, a brother, or a friend, oome fteui afar to seek consolation 
by viewing the place which they mbabitod, this afibetionate 
animal repaired fitsquently to the tower where St Leger had been 
imprisoned, and would cmitcmplaite forbom togiiHii^ 
window from which her dear master had sp oj^ smiled to her, 
and wbem they bad so frequently breakfasted together. 

In January 1799, the cold Wuasp intense that the Seine was 
frozen to the depth pf fifteen nr sistegi inches* Following the 
example of a number of thoughtless ynutbs who were determined 
to continue tlie amusement ox skatii^ in epite of a thaw having 


S artake of this dangerous pleasui 
es Monnaies of Pans: but he h 


to continue tlie amusement ox skatii^ in epite of a thaw having 
commenoed, a young atudenk called J^umasmir, wished also to 

S artake of this dangerous {^suve, ucar the quay of the Hotel 
es Monnaies of Pans : but he had scstue^ gmie twenty a^s 
when tlie ice broke under his wpiahti a^id he msappeared* The 


his master sink under the ice, im m ei b itMy gave 1h,e alam, by 
bai*king with all his might near the stMlb whm the aoddent had 
happened* It wiU easuy be heiievea that it was impossible to 
give any assistance to tlm ugdbrtimate youth; but the bowlings 
of the ammsd warned others ftom approaGhing the fatal place. 
The poop spaniel sent forth the most firightra howls; he ran 
along the nver as if he were mad; and at last, not seeing his 
gsaster retinm/he went to establish himself at the hole where ho 
had seen him disappear, and there he passed the rest of the day 
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and all the following^ night Ihe day after^ people saw with 
eurpriae the poor animal aozxowfuQy at the same post. Struck 
with admiration of such conitancy, some of them made him a 
litUe M of straws and hrcmght hm aome food ; hut, absorbed in 
the moat profotma gxi«£ he would not even drink the milk which 
tibese kina^arted people placed near him. Soxnetimea he would 
run about the ice or the borders of the river to seek his master, 
but he always zetumed to sdeep m the same place. He bit a 
soldier who was attempting to make him leave his inhospitable 
retreat, who, fearing that he was mad, fired at and wounded him. 
This anecting ezacmple of grief' and constancy was witnessed for 
many doys, and people came in Orowds to contemplate this beau- 
tiful trait of ottacbment^ which was not without its reward. The 
dog 1>eing only cdightly woufided, was taken charge of by a 
woman, who, compassionating his sufibrix^^ and touched by the 
affection he wowed for his late master, earned him to her house, 
where his wound was dressed, and every effort that iSLindness 
could devise w^’as practised, to oonsode him for the loss of the 
young skater/' 

Anecdotes of this » kind are exceedingly numerous. Wliile we 
now write, a Westmoreland newspaper rilaWone respecting tlie 
dog of a Scotchwoman, named Jenny, who follows the profession 
of a pedlar. A few yeana ago, she had a young child whicli tlm 
dog was very fond of, being in the habit of lying with it in the 
cradle. It happened, homver, that the child became ill and died. 
Jenny was at that time living at Hawkshead, but her infant w^as 
biui^ at Staveley. From the mother’s distress of mind at the 
time, little notice was taken of the dog; but soon after ilie 
funeral it was found to bo missing, nor could any tidings be 
heard of it £ot a fortnight. But the poor mother, passing tlnough 
Staveley, thought she would visit the churchyard where the 
infant was interred; when, behold! there was the little dog 
lying in a deep hole, which it had soretohed over the child^ 
grave ! It was in a most emaciated state from hunger and priva- 
tion. 

Finnmrr. 

Fidelity to the interests of his master is one of the most pleas- 
ing traits in the character of the dog, and could be exemjdiiied 
by so many anecdotes, that the diwulty consists in making a 
proper selection. The following, however, is woi*thy of comme- 
moration 

A French merchant having some money due fiom a corres- 
pondent, set out on hoiseback, accompanied by his dog, on pur- 
pose to receive it. Having settled the business to his satisfaction, 
he tied the bag of money before him, and began to return home. 
His faithful dog, as if he entered into his mas^s feelhigs, frisked 
round the horsey barked, and jumped, and seemed to participate 
in his joy. 
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^The mcrehaat, aitei^ riding acme mil«^ alijriiiad to rej^oae Lim* 
srif tmder an agreealito ahi^ and taki^ &0 bag of moji^y in 
Ids band, laid it down bis aids under a liedg& and on re- 
moimting, foirgot it. dof pmohrad 2us bpse or recoUecstion, 

and wislui^ to reoiify k, 9m to fetdbi ihe bag s but it was too 
beayy for bim to drag aiong.^ He tben ran to Ida maater, and 
by ciying, barkixig, and bowling, seamed to reudad bim of bis 
xoistaie. Tbe merduad understood not bis language; bit the 
a^isiduouB oreature psrseuerad in its e£^ts, and afw trying to 
stop tbe borse in vain, at last began to bite bis betels. 

The merobant, absorbed m some lavario, wboUy o^erlodked tbo 
real objert of bis afibctionate attendant's impcatunity, bat enter*- 
tuiued tbe alarming apprehension that be was gone'mad. Full 
of this suspicion, in crossiiig a brimk, be tnmsd back to look if 
the dog lyould drink. Tbs aaiinal Was 4ne intent cn bis master’s 
business to Ijjiink gi* itself; it continued to bask and bite with 
greater TrWlmce than before. 

Mercty 1” cried the aifiicted merchant, it must be so ; my 
poor dog is certainly mad : what most I do ? I must kill him, 
le&t some gi^ater nm>fortuiiie bciall me ; but With what regret I 
Oh could I bnd any one to petibm this ci'usl ofiice tor me I But 
there is no time to lose ; 1 miTtielf may beemns the victim if X 
spare him.” ♦ 

With these wordn be drew a pistol from bis pocket, end with a 
trembling band took aim at W faithful seiwant. He turned 
away iu agony as be fired ; but bis aim was too sure. The poor 
animal fell wounded, imd^ weltering in bis blo<^ atill endear- 
vouTid to crawl towards bis mastc^r, as if to t«m bim witb ingra- 
titude. The merchant could not b^r tbe sight ; be spurred on 
bis horse with a heart full of sonw, and lamented be Wd taken 
a journey which bad cost him so dtor. BtiU, however, the money 
never entered bis mind ; be only tikoujgiht of bis poor dog, and 
tried to console bi^elf witb the reflection that 2^ nad prevented 
a greater evil by uespatebing a mad aainiial, than be bad suffered 
a calamity by Ins loss. This opiate to bis wounded spirit, bow* 
over, was ineffectual : 1 am most unfortunate,” said be to 

bimbelf; bad almost rather have lost my money than my 
dog.” ^a^^^ug this, be sti'ctcbed out has band to grasp bss trea- 
sure. It was missing ; no bag was to be found. In an instant 
bo opened bis eyes to bk rasbneffi and folly. Wretch that 1 
am ! 1 alone am to blame 1 I could not comprehend the admo- 
nition which my innocent and most fritbm friend gave me, 
and I Ifipse sacrificed him for bis aesl. He only n^bed to 
inform ^of my mistake, andbe t»e paid for bis fidemy witb 
bia life/^ 

InsttoDtly he turned bis home, and went off at full gallop to the 
place wbm^ be had stopped. lie saw with half-averted eyes the 
eeene wlMe the tragedy was acted ; be perceived the traces of 
blood proceeded; be was oppressed and distracted; but in 
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vtm did he tor hu do^: he wfe iiot to he eeen <m the roed* 
At last he anived at the soot wher^ hehad alighted. But what 
wm his seasatioiiB! WbmbH was readyto UM ^ he exeorateA 
hiiiMMdf in Ihe toadtiesa at despair. The poor nnalUe to 
follow his dear hat mujd naastf^ had detemined to conseert'ito' 
his last moments to Ida service. Re had crawled. aS bloody aa 
he waS; to the foiwotten ha^, and^ in the agonic or dlaath^ he lay 
watcbm^ beside it. When he saw his mawe^ he still testiS ra 
his joy by the wa^mg* his taiL He eoiild do no more ^ he 
tried to me, but his stFengrth was gone. The vital tide waa 
ebbmg fast ; even the caresses of his master could not prolong his 
fate m a ww moments. He stretched out his tongue to lick 
the hand thbt was now fbudling him in the agonies of regret, as 
if to se£l forgiveness of the dead had deprived him of lift. 
He then cast a look of kxodness on his master, and dosed hia 
eyes in death. ^ 

A less tragical instanoa of this kind of fidelity occurred some 
years ago in England^ A gentleman of fifutblk, oil au excur- 
sion with his friend, was att^ded by a Newfoundland dog, which 
eoon became the subject of conversation. The master, after a 
warm eulogium U|m the perfeotions of his canine favourite, 
assured his companion that ne would, upon receiving the order, 
return and fetch any article he should leavehehind, (yom any dis- 
tance. To confirm this assei*tion, i^arked shilling \vas put undei* 
a large square stone by the side orthe road — ^bemg first shown to 
the dog. The gentlemen then rode for three miles, when the dog 
receivid his signal from the master to return ftr the shilling ho 
had seen put under the stone. The dog turned back ; tlie gentle- 
men rode on, and reached home ; but, to their surprise and disap- 
pointment, the hitherto faithful messenger did not return during 
the day. It al'terwards appeared that he had gone to the place 
where the shilling was d^osited, but the stone being too large 
for his strength to remove, ne had stayed howling at the })lace, till 
two horsemen riding by, and attracted by his seeming distress, 
stopped to look at hnn, when one of them alighting, removed the 
stone, and seeing the shilling, put it into hts pocket, not at the 
time conceiving It to be the object of the dog's search. The dog 
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the room where th^ supped, ftllowed the chambermaid into the 
bedchamber, and ftcreted mmself under one of ^ beds. The 
posses^^or of the shilling hung his trousers upon a nail by the 
bedside ; but when the travellera were both asle^, ,the dog took 
them iuLhis mouth, and leaping out of the window, whi<m was 
left bpen on account of sult^ heat, reached the house of h^ 
master at four o'clock in the morning with the priiee he had 
made firise with, in tlie pocket of which were found a watch and ' 
money, that wei*e returned upon being -advertised, when th^ 
whole mysterj^was mutually unravelled, to the admirati^ of all , 
the parties. " ' 
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pm of the moat etrUdw ioateooes whicb. we have heard of 
th^ sagacity and perfional attachioent m the^apherd’s dog, 
oootirr^ about half a centurjr ^ among the Oramian moun- 
t^ns. In one of hia excursjion£^ to his distant floms in these 
high pasturages, a idi^erd hai4»ened to carry along with him 
onh ot liis olmdien, m infant about three years old., After tra- 
versing his pasture for some time, attended by his the 
shepherd found himself under the necessity of aseenmng a 
summit at some distance, to have a more extensive view of 
his range. As the ascent was too fatiguing for the child, he 
left him on a small plain at 4i,e bottom, with strict injunctions 
not to stir £fom it till his return* Scarcely, however, had he 
gained the summit, when the horison was suddenly darkened 
py one of those impenetrable mists which frequenUy descend 
BO ropidly umid&t these mount ains, as, in the space of a few 
minutes, almost to turu day into night. The anxious father 
instantly hastened bat^k to dnd his child; hut, owing to the 
unusual darkness, and hi^ own trepidation, he unfortunately 
missed his way in the descent. After a fruitless search of 
many hours ainoijtgst the dangerous morasses and cataract) 
with* which these mouu tains abound, he was at length over- 
taken by night. Still wandering on without knowing whither, 
he at length came to the vergt| of the mist, and, by the light 
of the moon, discovened that he had readied the bottom of his 
valley, and was within a slxoi^t distan(*e of bis cottage. To 
renew the bearch that night was equally fruitless and dangerou<t. 
He was therefore obliged to return to his cottage, having lost 
both his child and his dog, which had attended him faitlifully for 
years. 

Next moining by daybreak, Ihe shepherd, accompanied by a 
band of his nei^ibours, set out in seardi of his child ; but, after 
a day spent in fruitless fatigue, he was at last compelled, by the 
approach of night, to descend from the mountain. On returning 
to liis cottage, he found that the dog, which he had lost the day 
before, had been home, and, on receiving a piece of cake, had 
ihsUntly gone oft again. For several successive days the bhep- 
herd renewed the search far his child; and stU^ on returaing at 
evening disappointed to his cot^e,,h6 found that the dog had 
been home, and, on receiving his usual allowance of cakq, had 
instantly disappeai^ed, Struok with this singular circumstance, 
he remained at home one day ; and when the dog os usual de- 
imrted wil^ his piece of cake, he resolved to follow him, and iind 
o^t the caitse of ms strange procedure. The dog led tne way to 
a cataract* at some distance from the spot where the shepherd 
had left lus Child. Thq banks of the cataract, almost joined at 
the top, yeit separated by an abyss of immense depth, presented 
that appa^rimce which so often astonishes and appals the tra<^ 





Tellers who £(«qttent the Grampian znoimtaios, and indicates that 
these stupendous chasms were not the silent work of time, but 
the sudden edfbot of some violent convulsion of the earth. Down 
one of these aaa^d almost perp^dicular descents the dog^ 

began without Seditfttion to maike nis wa^, and at last disap* 
peared into a cave^ the mouth of which was almost upon a level 
with the torrent. The shepherd wi^ dUBeuhy followed ; but on 
entering the cave, what were his emotions when he beheld his 
infant eating with mucdi satisfsotion the eake which the d<^ had 
just brought hitn^ whih^ the faithful animal stood by, ejmng his 
young charge with the utmost complacence ! 

From the ^tuation in which the child was found, it appears 
that he had wandered to the hrinh of the precipice, and then 
either fallen or scrambled down till he readied the cave, which 
the dread of the torrent had afterwards prevented him from 
quitting. The dog, by means of his scent, had traced him to the 
spot ; and afterwum prevented him from starving, by giving up 
to him his own dai^ allowance. He appears never to have 
quitted the cHld by meht or day, except when it was necessanr 
to go for his food, ana then he was always seen running at full 
speed to and from the cottage. 

The following instance of watchful care on the part of a 
fsrmer^s dog, is related in the Sportsman’s Cabinet as being 
well authenticated 

Mr Henry Hawkes, a famA* residing at Hailing, in Kent, 
was late one evening at Maidstone market. On returning at 
night with his dog, which was usually at his heels, he again 
stopped at j^ylesfoid, and, as is too frequently the case upon such 
occasions^ he drank immoderatelv, and left tne place in a state of 
intoxication. Having passed tne village of Newheed in safety, 
he took his way over Snodland Brook, in the best season of the 
year a very dangerous road for a dranken man. The whole 
face of the countiy was covered with a deep snow^ and the frost 
intense. He had, however, proceeded in safety till he came to 
the Willow M''alk, within half a mile of the church, when by a 
sudden stagger he quitted the path, and passed over a ditch on his 
right hand. Not apprehensive he was going astray, he took 
towards the river ; hut having a high bank to mount, and being 
nearly exhausted ^nth wandenng and the efect of the liquor, he 
was most fortunately prevented from rising the mound, or he 
certainly must have precipitated himself (as it was near high- 
water) into the Medway. At this moment, completely overcome, 
he fell among the snow, in one of the coldest nights ever known, 
turning upon his back. He was soon overpowered with either 
sleep or cold, when his faithful dependant, which had closdy 
attended to every step, scratched away the snow, so as to throw 
up a sort of protecting wall around his helpless master; then 
mounting upon the exposed body^ rolled himself round and lay 
upon his master’s bosom, for wmch his shaggy coat proved a 
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meat BfiflaonAUe and vsmttiA |Hfoteistidl during tlie 

dreadful sey^rit;^ of m^h% tbe sufifW fidUaff all Uie time. 
The following mocming a 2 >emin who wia nut iritih hia gun, m 
e 2 :pectation ^ in yiith some sort of wSld<^ftvl, pereeiv- 

fng an api^eaifmee rathar tmooioanou» yentared to approach the 
«pot; npom his eoaoittg up tho deg ^ off the sucui after 
fepeoteol j sdUddng hmaelf to get tOaaatangled from m acenntu^ 
lated 6UOW, encourSgod Idle sjfMnMnim, hy actimia liio moat 
signihGant nature^ to coine tmt the side of ids !Ena8ter. Upon 
wiping away the tcy idtrustaSkid ittm the the countenasice 
was immediately reooHeeted; the bame iq^pearing lifeless, 
assistance i^yas procured to otnvey it to the first house upon the 
skii'ta of the Tillage, whian a pulsation hesng observed, every 
l^ssible saea&B were instmxtfy Mopted to promote his recoveiy. 
la the oemm of a short thne the fanner was sufficiently restooM 
to relate las own story as already recited ; and in gratitude for 
bis extraordinary escape, ordered a silver collar to be made for his 
fhendly protector, as a perpetual Temem b r a nOBr of the transac- 
tion. A gentleman of the mculty in the neighbourhood hearing 
of the circumstonoe, and finding it so well autibeUticated, imme- 
diately made him an offer of ten gumeas for tine dog, which the 
grateful ffirmer refused, eiLultlngfy ad^hng, ^that so long as be 
had a bone to his meat, or a crust to his bread, he would divide 
it with the foitliful blend whm had preserved his life and this 
he did In a perfect convictiom that tho waaRintih of the dog, in 
covering the most vital |iart, had eontmned the circulation, and 
prevents a total stagnation of the hbod by the frigidity of the 
elements.^’ 

The patience, the ingenuity, and fiddity of the Shepherd's dog 
in assisting his master in his arduous praession, command our 
highest esteem : while his knowledge o£ what is desired of him, 
his tact in understanding the shgiiteat signal, his sagacity in 
acting in cases of emergence On his own responsibility, make 
him the pai'agon of the brute creation. J^ames Hogg, who pos- 
sessed the best opporttmities of studying the character of the 
shepheid's dog, mentions that he at one time had a dog, called 
Sirrah, an animal of a sullen diapoeitkin;i and by no means favour- 
able appeaianc^ which was an extraoroinary ad<mt in managing 
a flock. One of his exploits was as follows : — About sev^ hun- 
dred lambs, which were onM under his care at woaning-time, 
brake up at midnight^ and scampered off in three divisions across 
the hills, in spite ot all that the Shepherd and an assistant lad could 
do to keep them together. ^ Sirrali,' cried the Shepherd in graat 
affiktiom *my man, thty're a' awm,' The night was so dark, 
that he md not see Sirrah ; but the faithful axdmal had heard hia 
master's.words — ^words suA Os of all others were sure to set him 
snoat on the alert; andr without more ado, he silently set off in 
qwA of the recreant flock. Meanwhile the Sl^herd and his 
companion did not fril to do all that was in their own power to 
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th^ hills toff miles arouim : w ox ndliheir the letdrhs nor SMai 
coiilil iS&er obtoiii the elinta^'ti^aee. ^ It was £h.e most extt^ 
or^ai^ di^imiMazioe,’ 4a;^8 the Shephen^ had elvet 
oeeurrea in the aunals of pSetdxel Hie. We )ied ncthifi# ib!r 
it (day having da\?ned) but to x^etan t6 our master^ and luicnm 
him that we isA lost hie whole fioisk ot lambs, mid knew 
what was become of oim of them. On Way home, howO^, 
we discovered <0 bod^ of lambs at l&e broom of a skvi^f, 
called the Hesh <!3euch, and ihe indedstigable ^imh atandinj^ 
front of them, lo<dun|f all abound for some relief, but stana«> 
ing true to ro ohargpe. The sun was then up ; and when we 
iirtt came in view of them, we couoltided that it Was one of the 
divisions of the lambs wMdi Sifreh had been unable to manag'e, 
until he came to that commandinir situation. But what was our 
s&tonishment when we discovered by defers that xmt one lamb 
of the whole flock was wanting 1 How ho had got all the divisions 
collected m the dark, is beyond my comprehension. The charge 
was lefb entirely to himself from midnight unlit the thing of 
the sun; and if all the shepherds in the iorCst had been there to 
have assioted him, th^ could not have eflected it with greater 
propriety. All that I can faither say is, that I never felt so 
grateful* 10 any cr^ture below the sun, as 1 did to my honest 
SiiTah that morning.* ^ 

In the evcoution of such duties the shepherd^s d^, as may be 
Rup])03edL does not weigh moral considerations. Ills purjjDse is 
lo sene his master, whether right or wong, though, when em- 
ployed on guilty objects, he is probably not ignorant that his 
work is of a' ewndestiue nature u^hich it would not be faithful 
to disclose. Among the narratives which still entertain the fire- 
side ciide in Tweeddaie, one of the most romarkable refers lo 
nn extraordinary ease of sheep-stealing^ id which a shepherd's 
dog was a subordinate though most active agent, the case oc- 
curied in the year 1774. 

A young farmer in the neighbourhood of Innerleithen, whose 
circumstances were suppbsed to be good, and wbo was connected 
w ith many of the best storefarming families in the county, hu^ 
been tempted to ct^nmit some extensive depredations upon tbe 
docks of Ins neighjKmrs, in which he was assisted by his shepherd. 
The pastoral farms of Taeeddale, which gwerally consist ea^ of 
a cel tain range of hilly ground, bad in those days no endosures : 
their bouncU&es were indicated only by the natural features of 
the country. The sheep wein, accordingly, liable to wander, and 
to become intenhixed with each other ; and at eyety Teckoning 
of a dock, a certain allowance had to be made for this, as for 
other contingencies. For some time Mr Wilham Gibson, tenant 
in Newby, an extensive farm stretching fiom the neighbomhood 
of Peebi!» to the borders of Selkirksmre, had remarked a sur* 
prising increase in the amount of his annual losses. He 
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b^ eoncaived mne uit^ dewig to The 

apu^ &idiiy thamiel^ thni^ expnsaa to a reiy 

pairnul km^ yfrmffi mtush chagn^ a« lihe t^oi^wAun^ lii:i(n- 
aelf^ and kept lih&t zoiiids uMIsq to evety cmw(Bt9P^ which 
mi^t tend to afford any elncioation Of the xnyet^- 'One day, 
while they were acucntnering tliw lamhii, the eye of a tery acute 
0I4 shepherd named Hyd^ was caught by a btacd^^^Ooed ewe 
which they' had iormerly mlsaed (for the shtadHerds genOraiiy 
know ev^ fArtieular member of their fiodcsh Ofid iiwch was 
now euckling its own lamb as if it had never bw absent. On 
iniQ>ectingit Cai^efbUy, it was found to bear ak additional bim 
u;pon its mce. Brery fanner^ it mast be mentioned^ impresses 
with a hot iron a pa^cular letter upon the fooes 6f has sheep, as 
a means sf distinguishing hb own trom those of his neighbor. 
Mr Qibson^s bim was the letter T, and this was found mstihctlT 
enough impressed on the faoe of the awe. But above this mark 
there was au O, which was known to be the mark of the tenant 
of Womiston, the individual already mentLoimd. It was im* 
medutely suspected that this and the^ther missing sheep had 
been ab^ract^ by that persem; a fubpioien which derived 
strength fi'om the reports of the ndghboutihg shepherds, by 
whom, it appeared, the blAek4kced ewe had been tracked fora 
considea'able way in a direction leading from Wormiston to 
Kewby. It was indeed ascertained that instinctive adeetionfor 
her lamb had t^s animal aci'oss tlie Tf^ced, and over the 
lofty heights Iwtween Cailsie and Newby j a roi^ of cry con- 
siderable difficulty, and probably quite diderent from that by 
u liich she had beki led away^ but the most direct that could have 
been taken. Mr Gibson only stopped to obtain the ooncurrence 
of a neighbouring former, whose fosses had been equally gimt, 
b(fore proceeding with some of the legal autliorities to Wormxbton, 
^licre Millar, the shepherd, and his master, were taken into 
cMibtody, and conducted to the prison of Peebles, On a search of 
the farm, no fewei* than thiriy-three sctGPe of sheep hdionging to 
jrmioiis individuals weive foirnia, all bearing the condemnatory O 
above the original bm^s ; and was remaned that there was not 
A single ewe returned to Grieston, the form on the op|y;)Site bank 
of tlm Tweed, uhich did not mwv her damluH^Uiat is. aasum(> 
the riiaraoter of motlhc>^ towards ofispring foom wnich she 
had been agparated. 

The iji^ilgmtude of this crime, the rareness of ^ch offisnees in 
the district, and. the station in Iffo of gt least one of the offenders, 
]>i*oduced a great sensation in Tweeddrie, and caused the elicita- 
tion of jsyeiy tamitta circumstance that could possibly be dis- 
coycred'Vespeetlng the.xoeans which had been employed for car- 
rying on such an extensive system of depredation. The most 
furprising part of the tale is the extent to which it appears that 
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13i 6 SiistiiK^ of dfunb animals bad been mstrutnental both in Ibe 
eilriioe and ^ its detactaon. While the Itemer seemed to have 
dimuted the business chiedjf to his sbbfdietdt the shepherd seemed 
to ntiye deputed it agel% m maiST instano^ to a ao^ of extra* 
ordinary sagaoitr, sem^ imn hs customaij and 

lawfol busineas* llda animal, which bore the name of yarrow, 
would not only act msder his immediate direction in ciittiii|ff o& a 
portion of a flock, and bringing it Wormiston, but is 

aaid to haye be^ able to pmc^ soft^w, and by night, to a 
sh^-walk, and there de^h oejftahi^ "iddividualB previously 
pointed out by its master, which It would drive home by eecret 
ways, without ahowing one to straggle. It is i]ieii!tio&^ that, 
while returning home with tlieir stolen droves, they avoided, even 
in the nights the roads along the banks of the river, or those that 
descend to the valley through the adjoining glens. They chose 
rather to come along the ridge of mountaias that separate the 
Email river X^ithen £pom the TSveed. But even here there 
was sometimes danger ; far the ribtepherda oocasionaliy visit their 
flocks even before day; and oflben when Millar had driven his 
prey from a distance, and while he was yet miles from home, 
ana the weatlier-gleam of the eastern hilfs began to be tinged 
with the brightening dawn, he has left them to the diarge of his 
dog, and d^cended himself to the banks of the Lei then, off his 
woy, that he mi^t not be seen connected with their company. 
Yarrow, althougn between three and four miles from his master, 
would continue, with care and silenoe, to bring the sheep onward 
to Wormbton, where his mastetb appearance could be neitLer a 
matter of question nor smwsse. 

Near to the thatched farmhouse was one of those old square 
towers, or ])eel*houses, whose picturesque ruins were then ween 
ornamenting the course of the Tweed, as they had been plaeed 
alternately along the north and south bank, generally from three 
to six hundred yards firom it — eometimeb on tlie shin, and some- 
times in the hollow of a hill. In the vault of this tower, it was 
the practice of these men to conceal the sheep they had recently 
stolen ; and while the rest of their pecqde were absent on Sunday 
at the church, they used to cmjiloy th^selves in cancelling wilii 
their knives ti^ ear-marks, and impressing with a hot non a 
large O u^n the face, that covered both sides of the animal’s 
nose, for purpOM of obliterating the brand of the true owner. 
While his acoom]^ces were so busied, Yarrow kept watch in tlie 
open air, and gave notice, without fail, by his basking, of the 
appi^di of stranarers. 

The farmer and his servant were tried at Edinburgh in January 
177S, and the proceedings excited an extraordinary interest, not 
only in the audience, but amongst tlie legal oflicials. liyslop, 
the principal witness, gave so mstny curious particulars* re9}>ect- 
ing the instincts of sheep, and the modes of distinguishing them 
both by natural and artiJieial marks, that he was highly complir 
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mented hj the bench. The eridimce wae so complete, that both 
culprits were found az];d, aoeording toihe barWoce policy 

of those times, they expiated tneir crinie on ihe scaffold. 

The geuem tradition is, that Yarrow was idso put to death, 
though in a less ceremonioiia manner; but probably no 

other Ibundatiou than a jeu iffapritf which was cried through 
the streets of Edinburgh as Ids dying speech. We have b^ 
infumed that the dog was in re^ty purehased, after the exe^' 
tion of Millar, by a sheep-fanner in the naghbourhoodv but |Bd 
not take kindly to honest courses, and his new master having no 
work of a different kind ia which to engage him, lie was re- 
marked to show rather less sagacity than the oidinm^ shepherd’s 
dog. 

An instance of shrewd discowkiatMm in the shepherd’s dog, 
almost as remarkable as that of poor Yamw, was mentioned a 
few years ago iu a Ginenoek newspaper^ In the course of last 
fiummer, says the namtor, it chanced that the sh^ on the fern 
of a friend of ours, on the watei‘ of Stinchar, were, like those of 
his neighboum, partially affected wiUi that common disease, mag- 
gots iu tlie skin, to cure whicdi distemper it is necessary to cut off 
the w ool over the part affected, and apply a small quantity of 
tobacco-juice, or some other liquid. For this purpose the shep- 
herd set off to the hill one maming, accompanied by bis faithful 
canine assistant Ladie. Arrived among the dock, the shepherd 
pointed out a dibcased animal ; and mu king the accustomed signal 
for the dog to capture it, "poor Maijic’’ was sjieedily sprawling 
on her back, and gently imla dora to the dog till the arrival of 
her keeper, who proceeded to clip off a ]^ortion of her wool, and 
apply the heahng balsam. Paring the operation, Ladk con- 
tinued to gaze on the operator with close att^tion; and t^tfeeep 
having been released, be was directed to capture in succession 
two or three more of the dock, which undeiwent similar treat- 
ment. The sagacious animal had now become initiated into the 
mysteries of his master’s vocation, for off he set unbidden through 
the tlock, and picked out with unerring precision those sheep 
w'hich were affected with maggots in their skin, and held them 
down until tlie amval oi'his master, who was thus, by the eztra- 
*bitlina^ instinct of Ladie, saved a world of trouble, while the 
operation of clipping and smearing was also greatly facilitated. 

Hundi^eds of Buch anecdotes, we believe, could be told of the 
shepherd’s dog, but we shall content ourselves with the follow- 
ing, as an instance of sagacity and<,maternal tenderness in the 
animal:— In October 1843, a shephe)^ had purchased at Falkiik, 
for hib lUHster in Perthshire, four score of imeep. Having o(*ra- 
sion to stop a day in the town, and contident of the sagacity of 
his “ collie,” wliieh was a female, he committed the drove to her 
care, with orders to diive them home, a distance of about seven- 
teen miles. The poor animal, when a few miles on the road, 
dropifcd two whelps ; but^ fa&thiul to her charge, she drove the 
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shec^p on ft mile or two farther; then ftQowiag them to atm 
returned her pupSi whi^ ahe carried ftw ftboat two miles in 
advance of the sheep. , XiOairmg'her the oelUe 4^in re^ 
turaed ifor the ahem end drove them mwime ft ififtwa&Qes. Tbie 
she continued to do^ ftJwunfttelT oariivift^ IhHif own young ones 
and taking charge of Hm tm m Jthached home. The 
manner of her ectiag on this tj^ing ooooaion was afterwards 
gathered by tho aht^ord Various ^individuals, who had 
oteerved these extraordiiMkr^ proceedings of the dumb animid 
on the road. However^ whtiL collie remed her home, and ds> 
llvercd her charge, it was found that two pups were dead, 
la this extremity the insfanct of the poOT brute was, if possible, 
yvt more remarkable, fidie went immediately to a ralddt brae in 
the vi('ini^, and dug out of the eairth two young rabbits, whom 
bhe deposit^ on some straw tft a ham, and contintied tp suckle 
for some time, until one of the form^servants unluckily let down 
a full sack above them and smothered them. 

EnucABxniTT OF Done. 

The possibility of teaching dogs to perfonn various feats is 
well known. Fetching and cm^r^ng, going to a baker’s shop 
with a penny and getting a loaf in exchange, and such-like nei*^ 
fojiJLianres, demonstrato only a mean speines of cleverness, it is 
only when they attam the power of acting an independent part 
in a well-sustained scene, that their perxormanees rise to the 
wonderful. 

An aged gentleman lias mentioned to us that, about fifty years 
ago, a Frenchman brought to XiOJidon from eighty to a hundred 
dogs, chiefly noodles, the remainder spaniels, but all nearly of the 
same size, ana of the smaller kind. On the educatum of these 
animals then* proprietor had bestowed an immense deal of pains. 
From ]juj>pyhoou upwards, th<jy had been taught to walk on 
their hma-legs, and maintain tfieii* footing with surprising eose 
in that unnatural position. They had likewise been drilled into 
I he beat possible behaviour towards eaidi other; no snarling, 
liarking, or indecorous conduct took place u hen they were a^- 
ki njbl“d ill company. But whftt was most surprising of all, they 
iveie able to perform in various theatric^ pieces of the character 
of pantomimes^ representing various transactions in heroic and 
familiar liie witn wonderful fidelity. The object of their pro- 
prietor was, of course, to make money Inr their performances, 
which the public w’ci'e acomrdingly invited to witness in one of 
the minor theatres. 

Amongst their hislrionic performances was the representation 
of a siege. On the rising of the curtain, there appeared three 
ranges of ramparts, one above the other, ha\ mg salient angles 
and a moat, like a regularly-constructed, fortification, ' In the 
centre of the fortress arose a tower, on which a flag was %ing ; 
while jn the diatance behind appeared the buildings and steepl^ 
26 





ef a town. The ramparts were gttarde^ "kf aaMiisrs in unifonn, 
each armed with a maeket or sward, ^ an ajmxpptiate size. Al} 
these were and ihinr da^ was t6 deltaa ttMk walls £rom an 
attacking pai^v also of dogs, wbase idmtesiieiits now 

eonuneneea the o|NttaticnM df iJansdcge* In tiie ^Diegreund of the 
stage weitt some rtkde bufUi3|f||n and irregular snt&ces^ from 
among which there issued 4 reoonncutring partf': tfie chief, 
habited as an oi&eer of rank, with great eimumM>ew»^ Sttcrej^ 
the fbrtidoahon ; and his sedate movements, and nis i^mridtalQO ,, 
with the troops that aoomnpanied him, implied that an attadt 
was deteimioK^ upon* But these consultations did not pass un- 
observed b;^ the deciders of the garrison* The party was 
noticed by a sentinel, and fired uptm and this seemed to be the 
signal to call eveiy man to hia poU at the en:d>rasures. 

Shortly after, the troops advauoed to the escalaile; but to cross 
the moat, at the bottom of the walls, it Was necesaary to 

bihig up some spodes of prnitoon, and accordingly several solaiers 
TV ei« seen engaged in pushing oeforc them wickeivwork soafibld- 
ings, which moved on castors towards the foiliiications. The 
drums beat to arms, and the fearful bustle of warfare opened lu 
earnest Smoke was poured out in volleys from ^ot-holes ; the 
besieging forces nushm forward in masses, r^imfless ef the fire; 
the moat was filled with the crowd ; and, amid much confusion 
and scrambling, scaimg-ladd(n*a were raised s^ainst the walls. 
Then w^aa the grand tug of war. The leaders of the forlorn-hojie 
who first ascended, were opposed with gaeat gallantry by tlce 
defenders ; and this was perhajjs the most interesting part of the 
e::klubition. The chief of the a^isailants did wondejw ; he was seen 
now hew, now there, animating his men, and was twice hurlKl, 
with ladder and followers, from the M*coud gradation of ram- 
]>arts ; but he was invulnerable, and seemed to receive an acces- 
sion of courage ou every fresh repulse. The scene became of an 
exciting nature. The rattle of the miniature cannon, the roll of 
the drums, the sound of trumpets, and the heroism of ihe actois 
on both sides, imparted an idea of reality that for the moment 
made the lyeetator foiget that he was looking on a peifomauce 
^f dogs. Not a bark was heard in the stiniggle, 

Ai'ter iiumovou^ hairbreadth escapes, the cnief surmounted the 
third line of lortitications, followed by his troops; the eni^iy's 
standard was hurled down, and the British Hag hoisted in it i 
place; tfie rampail^ were manned by the conquerors ; and tiie 
smoke cleared awav —lo the tune of “ God Save ^e 

It is impossible 1o convey a just idea of tliis perlbrmance, which 
altogi^er reflected gicat^civdit on its contriver, as also ou the 
abihties of ea*‘h individual dog. We must cemdude, that the 
filing fipom the einbi'a^^ures, and some other parts of the me- 
canique^ wei'O ejected, by human agency ; but the aetioiis of the 
dogs were clearly thoir own, and showed what ('ould l>e effected 
with animaUi by dint oi patient cul^UlT^ 
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Another specimen of t]»e»e cenine theatricals mis quite a con^ 
trast to the bustle of the The eeene was an assemhly-rooin, 
on the sides and the fii:i:ther end of which seats were placed; 
while a music-gralleiyi end a profusion of chandeliers, gave a 
richness and truth to the general e£feot» XiVexy-servants were 
in attendance ou a few of me eompanj*’, who entered and took 
their seats. Frequent knockings now oeourred at the door, fol* 
lowed by the entrance of parties attired in the fashion of the 
period. These were, of course, the same hudiyiduals who had 
recently been in the deadl^r breara ; hut now all was tranquillity, 
elegauc*e, and ease. Parties wese iformally introduced to earn 
other with an a|mearance of the greatest d^rum, tho^h some- 
times a young dog would show a slight disposition to break 
through resti^n^iuut only to the increased amusement of the 
beholders. Some of the dogs that represented ladies were dressed 
in sil^ gauflMSS, laces, and gay tutefhl ribbons. Some wore 
artificiai miwers, with the flowing rsnglata of youth ; others wore 
the powdered and pomatumed head^iess of riper years, with 
caps and lappets, in ludicrous contrast to the features of the 
animals* Doubtless the whole had been the result of judicious 
study and tsorrect arrangement, for the most animated were 
habited as the most youlhfuL Ihe animals which rc^nresented 
gentlemen were Judiciously equipped; some as youtiifu], and 
others as aged beaux, regulated by their degrees of lu'oflcienev, 
since those most youthmlly diseased were moht attentive to tlie 
ladies. The frequent bow, and return of curtsey, produ(*ed gwat 
mirth in the oucuence ; but when tlie noses of the animaK neared 
each other, it produced a shnek of delight from tlie youtliiul 
spectators. On a sudden the master of the cei-emonies appeared. 
iNu doubt he was the chief in the battle fniy. He w^vs now an ele- 
gmat fellow, full of animation ; he wore a superb court-dms, and 
his manners were in agreement with his costume. He ap^iroat hed 
many of the vibitors : to some of tlie gentlemen he gave mex^ly 
a look of recognition ; to the ladies he was generally attentive ; 
to some he jirojected his paw familiarly, to otxicrs he bowed with 
respect; and introduced one to another with an air of elegance 
that sui^riscd and deUglited the spectators. Tliere was a gener^,! 
feeling of astonibhment at some ox the nicer fc^aturesof the scene, 
as at the various degrees of intimacy which individuals expressed 
by their node and bows of recognition. 

As the performance advanc«ri, the interefct increased. A little 
music was heard as from the gallery, but it was boon interrupted 
by a loud knocking, which announced the amval of some impor- 
tant visitor, and expectation wa.s i*aibed. Sevej'dl livery servants 
entered, and then a sedan-chair was home iii by appropiiatidy 
dressed dogs ; they removed the ]>oleH, raised the nead, and 
opened the door of the sedan; fojlh came a lady, splendidly 
attired in i^angled satin and jewids, and her liead ^oorated 
with a plume or ostrich feathers 1 She made a great impression, 
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whale the chair yrdu :t^ove^ the mamv of oeremoni^S; in 
his court-dresB, woe in readiness to receive tike elegante, the 
how and eurts^ Wiesie admirably ixiterohang'edi and m air of 
elegance pervadhd 4ke di^rtmmt of both. The hand now 
eti'dok tip an ear of the kind to whidt haB-reioni companies are 
accustomed to pTcmenadh, and the company iminediati^ quitted 
their seats aind began to ceremoniously in pairs round the 
room. Ttaee of 4w ladles jdaoed their arms under these of their 
attendaiit ^^tlemen. * On seats being resumed^ the master of the 
ceremonies and the lady who efune m the eedan^kdimir arose; he 
led her to the centre of the room; Foote’s minuet struck up; the 
pair commenced the movements with an atteni^ to time; they 
peiformed the crossings and turnings, the advancmgs, retreat- 
ings, and eheiaances, during which thei^e was perfect silence, 
and they cmicluded amid thunders of applause. What ultimately 
became of the ingenious manager wiik has company, our in- 
formant never heard. 

Fully as interesting an eKhibiticm of dever dogs took place in 
London in the suumier of 1843, under the auspices of M. l^onard. 
a French gentleman of scientihe attainments and ^mhghtenea 
character, who had for some yeai'S directed his attention to the 
ivtisoiiing powers of animals, atni their cultivation. Two pointem, 
Braque and Philax, had been the especial objects of his insl ruc- 
tion, nntl their naturally inferior InteUeotual capacities had been 
excited in an extraordinary degi*ee. A writer in the Atlas news- 
paper thus s|>eaka of the exhibition of these animals M. 
Leonard’s dogs are not merely clever, well-taught animals, which, 
by dint of pmctice, can pick up a |iartioular letter, or can, by a 
§ort cd* instinct, indicate a numoer which may be asked for; ibej 
call into action powers which, if not strictly intellectUBl, appi-oxi- 
matfj veiy closely to reaBon. For instance, they exert memoi'y. 
Four pieces of paper were placed up4m the floor, which Hdie com- 
piuiy iiumbeiw indisonmiiiately, S, 4, 0, 8. Tno nuiubers were 
nainf^d but once, and yet the do^ were able to piede up any one 
of the|n at command, although they were not placed xn regular 
cwdt*r. The numbers were then changed, with a similar result. 
Again, different objects were placed upon tlie floor, and when a 
similar thing — say a glove — was exhibitt»d, one or other of the 
animals picked it up immediately. Ihe dogs distinguish colours, 
and, in sliort, appear to understand everything tlut is said to 
them. 

The dog Braque plays a game of dominoes with any one wlm 
likes. We are aware that this has been done Ixeiore ; but when 
it is (‘oneddei^ed that it is n(^:essary to distinguish tlie number of 
spots, it must be admitted that this requires the exercise of a 
power little inferior to reason. The dog sits on the chair with 
tlw dominoes before him, and when his adversaiy plays, he scans 
each of his dominoes with an air of attention and gravity which 





is perlefttly isiisaiVelloati;* WlMln hf^ i^uld not'mstch ih^*' doimiSA& 
he hecatne ishook his head, and g^ave othei* 

ifioieatidiis of his harabil^ to do so* No hu^ian h«dDg could haVe 
paid Biore attetttioh. ICw dog^soomed to is^tch ihe g^hme with 
oeep isteresty snd^what is more, te woti. 

Another point steong'ly indioatiTe of tdose appiioflch to the^ 
reasoning powei^ was the exactness with which the dogs obe^d 
an understood ngnaL It was agreed that when thm hkrws 
were stroch npon a dhair, Philaa ^nld do^what was revested, 
and when fire were given, that the taskshohld devolve on Braotie« 
This arrangement was stcietl^ adhered to. We do not iutena to 
follow the various proofs which were a6Mied of the intelligence 
of the dogs ; it is suificient to sajr that a nndtiplicity of directions 
given to them were obeyed impHcitly, and that they appeared to 
understand what their master said as wdl as any iaaividxal in 
the room. 


M. Leonard entered into a highly-jnterestmg explanation of 
his theory regarding the intellectual powers of animals, and the 
mode he adopts to train and subdue horses, exhibiting the defects 
of the system generally pursued. His principle is, that horses 
are not vicious by naturei. but because they have been badly 
taught, and that, as with cmldren, these defects may be corrected 
by proper teaching. M. Leonard does not enter into these 
inquiries for profit, but solely with a scientific and humane view, 
being desirous of investigating the extent of the reasoning 
powers of ainimais.^’ ** 

It does not appear possible tliat dogs should be educated to the 
extent of tho-se of M. Leonard, unless we can suppose that they 
acquii'e a tolerably exact knowledge of language. That they 
ill reality learn to know the meaning of certain words, not 
merely v hen addressed to tlieni, but w^hen s]^ken in ordinary 
conversation, is beyond a doubt; although me aceom])anying 
looks and movements in all likelinood help them in then* iiitci*- 
pretation. We have known a small spaniel, for instance, which 
thoroughly understood the meaning of ^*.out,*^or “going out,” 
when spoken in the most casual way in conversation. A lady of 
our acquaintance has a dog which lives at enmity With anoth'^r 
dog in the neighbourhood, called York, and angrily barks when 
the word York is pronounced in his hearing. 

The late Dr J. Maculloch has related, of his own knowledge, 
thut a shepherd’s dog always eluded the intenrions of the house- 
hold regarding him, if au^t was whispered in his presence that 
did not coincide with his wishes. Sir 'Walter Scott has told a 


luunber of anecdotes of a dog called Dandie, the property of a 
gentleman, which knew on most occasions what was said in his 

S ice. His master returning home one night rather late, 
all the family in bed, and not being able to find the boob- 
jack in its usual place, said to his dog, “Dandie, I caxmot find 
my boot-jack ; search for it.” The dog, quite sensible of what 
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hi^ been said io liinou sctsfech^ it mam door, wldch his 
znaatef opexied^ proceeded to a dlAl^i^ of tiie hooae^ aiid scon 
iwtomed, oan^g^itt his moulh ^ Doot^jiudu hia master 

had left^Uiat monpnng tmder a sofa. James Hog^, in his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,^ d^ares that know what is said on Oahjects 
in whieh tWr &A interested. He mentions the case of a fomer, 
who had a oitcdx that for the specs of three oi> tour yearn, in the 
latter part joi his hft, met Mm always at the foot of Ms farm, 
about a mile and a half from Ms house, on Ms way home. If he 
was half a day away, a week, or t^rtaight, it was aH the same ; 
she met him at that spot^ and there neoer was an instance seen 
uf her going to wait liis amTSl there on a wrong day. She 
could only Mxowof his coming home liy hearing it menlaoned in 
the family.^' Tbe^same writei* speaks of a cfcver sheep-dog, 
nauaed which had a similar tact in picking up wlmt was 

said. One day he observed to his mother, am going to- 
morrow to Bowerhope for a fbrtotght; but I will not take Hector 
with me, for ho is eonstauily quarrelliia^ with the rest of the 
dogs.*’ Heetor, which was present, and overheard the conier^a- 
tion, was missing next morning, and when Hogg reached Bow er- 
liop^ thei'e was Hector sitting on a knoQ, waiting his arri\al. 
He bod swam aci*oss a flooded river to reach the spot. 

Still more surprising, the dog may be trained not only to 
know' tbe meaning of words, but to speak than. The leainied 
Ldbnitz repoilfd to the Fi'cnch Academy that he had M»eii a 
dog ill Geimany which bad 1>een taught to pronounce ( ei’tain 
words. Tlie teacher of tlie animal, he stated, wjis a Saxon pca- 
frunt boy, who, haying observed in the dog^s voice an indistinct 
1 e^eIubiance to various sounds of the human voice, was prompted 
toefldea^our to make him speak. The animal w'cus three years 
old at the beginning of Ms instructions, a ni’cumstance w Inch 
muist have been unfavourable to tlie object ; yet, by dint of great 
labour and pcrNCverancc, in thrive years the boy had taught it to 
pronounce mirty German words. It used to astonisli itb visitois 
by calhng for tea, coffee, cboeolate, &c.; but it is projier to 
remark, tfiat it required its master to pronounce the woius hefore- 
hvid f and it never appeared to become quite reconciled to the 
evliibitions it was forced to make. 

The educability of the dog^s perceptive faralties has been 
exemplified in a remarkable manner by his acquired knowledge 
of musical sounds. On some dugs fine music produces an ap- 
parently painful eflect, causing them gradually to bec^ome restless, 
to moan piteously, and, finauy^ to ny from the spot with every 
sign of suffering and distress. Others Lave been seen to t»it and 
listen to music with seeming d^ght, and even to go every Sun- 
day to Chprch, with the obvious pux^se of enjoying the bolemn 
and powerful strains of -the or{^. Some dogs manifest a keen 
sense of false notes in music. Our friend Mrs S. C. HaD, at Old 
Biumpton, possesses an Italian greyhound which screams in 
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app«v«iit ag^OBj when a jairhi^ pl«>duecd 

acddentallx or intentionaily m tl» n^ano. T&ese and 

various manifestations show what nwht ha dttna fay educatam 
to teaoh dog^ a critical knowledga ox souiidGU A foarttaiMta of 
Ilaiinstadfc, m Qemeauf, as wa mrsa, hiM a to 

detf>ct false notes in musie* Wa give the eaaotmi Ariws retnaa^k* 
able instance of adacabilitj as it 'appeam M a saws- 

paroer. 

hlr S-— haviiKg acqamd a cosiupele&oy fay conunarcisl in<- 
dustnYy retim &om fatt«xiea|» a|id devoted hm^fi heart and 
soul^ w the cultivation end enjoyment of xnusie. Bvery member 
of his little household was by degtass iuvdlved more or less in 
the same ooeupatioa^ and even the houeexaidd could in time bear 
a part in a chos^ or daeipher a melody of Sohubert. One in* 
dividual aloiie in the family seemed to resist this muskal en- 
trancement ; this was a sm^ spaniel^ the sole spedm^ of the 
canine race in the xnauftioa. Inr 8 fide the impossibility of 
instiUing the theoxy of sounds into the head of Poodle, but he 
iinnly resolved to make the animal bear some part or other in the 
general domestic conceit; and ht perseverance, and the adoption 
of ingenious means, he attamea his objecit. Every time that a 
false note escaped either from instrument or voiocH—as often as 
*smy Uunder, of whatever kind, was committed by the membeiu 
of tlie musical ftmily (and such blunders were sometimes com* 
mjtced ijit)entloiially)**-aown came its master’s cane on the back 
of the unfortunate Poodle, tiU howled and growled again. 
Poodle perceived the meaning of these unkind chastisements, 
and iQstead of becoming sulky, showed eveiT disposition to howl 
on the instant a false note was uttered, without waiting for the 
foinnolity of a blow. By and by, a mere ghmea of Mr 8— 's 
eye was sufficient to xm^e the animal howl to admiration. In 
the end, Poodle became so thoroughly acquainted with, and 
attentive to^ false notes and othm^ musieal barbarisms, that the 
slightest mistake of the kind was infallibly signalised by a yell 
fiH)m her, forming the most expressive cammezxtary upon the 
miwrfonnance. 

when extended trials were made of the animal’s acquiremtrts, 
they were never found to fail, and Poodle became, what she still 
is, the most famous, imp^tim, and conscientious connoisseur in 
the duchy of Hesse. Hut, as may be imagined, her musical 
appreciation is entirely negative ; if you sing With expression, 
and play with abihty. she will ratnain cold and impassable. But 
let your execution exnibit the slightest defect, and you will have 
h^r instantly showing her teem, whisking her tail, yel]»ag, 
barking, ana growling. At the present thne, there is not a con- 
cert or an oj^era at Darmstadt to which Mr S~ and his won* 
der^il dog are not invited, or, at least, the dog. The voice of the 
pnma donna, the instruments of the band-^ whether violin, 
claiionet, hautbois, or bugle-<*all of them must execute their 
as 
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psrett in perlbdt hmaemy, Mi^srwk^ Foodie looks at its master^ 
exects its ears, shows its miaders, and howls outrig^ht. Old or 
new pieces, Idiown oit imkaown te the dog, produce on it the 
sasne effect. 

It must not he inq^posed that the diacrrminatiiai of the creature 
is condued to the mere execution d musical Ge!mpositieaii& M'hat- 
ever xnaj have heen the case at the outset of its training, its 
pinsent and perfected intelllgenee extends even to the secrets of 
composition. Thus, if a vicious modulation, or a false ration 
of parts, occurs in a piece of nmsic, the anirn^ shows sjrxuptams 
of uneasy hesitation ; and if the error he contmued, will m^libly 
give the grand condemnatory hoWl. In shorU Foodie is the 
terror of all the middling composers of Darmstadt, ami a perfect 
nightmare to the imagination of all poor singers and players. 
Sometimes hir S — - and his &denda take a pleasure in annoying 
the canine critic, hy emitting aU sores of discordant sounds &om 
instrument and voice. On such occasionB the creature loses all 
self-command, its eyes shoot fcirth fiery flashes, and long and 
frightful howls rest^nd to the manelodaons concert of the mis- 
chievous bipeds. But the latter must be earefld not to go too 
far ; for when the dog’s patience is tried to excess, it becomes 
altogether wild, and flies fiercely at the tormentors and their 
infetruments. 

This dog’s case is a very cunous one, and the attendant phe- 
nomena not very easy of explanation. From the animal’s power 
of discerning the correctness of musical composition, as well as 
of execution, one would be inclined to imagine that Mr S — — , 
ill training his dog, had only called into p£ay faculties existing 
(but latent) before, and that dogs have in them the natural g<>nus 
of a fine musical ear. This seems more likdy to be the c^sc, 
thiin that the animal’s perfect musical taste was wholly an 
acquirement, resulting from the trainings However this may 
be, the Darmstadt dog is certainly a marvdlous creature, and 
we are surprised that, in these «shiMting times, its powers 
have not been displayed on a wider stage. The operatic estab- 
lishments of London and Paris might be greatly the better, 
pfgptifps, of a visit from the critical Foodie. 

It lb now settled, as a philosophical question, that the instruction 
communicated to dogs, as w€^ as various other animals, has a 
hereditary effect on progeny. If a dog be taught to perfoim 
cei'taui feats, the young of that dog will be much easier initiated 
in the same feats than other dogs. Thus, the existing races of 
Enghsh pointers are greatly more accomplished in their required 
duties than the original race of Spanish spaniels. Dogs of the 
St Bernard variety inherit the faculty of tracking footsteps in 
snow. A gentleman of our acquaintance, and of scientific acquire- 
ments, obtained, some years ago, a pup which had been produced 
in London by a female of the celebrated St Bernard breed. The 
young animm was brought to Scotland, where it was never ob- 
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seized to give any particular tokeus of {K>wer of tracking foot* 
atepa tmtil winter, when the grotfnd bec^e covered with snow. 
It ^owed the zooat active mdinatjon to follow, footetept ; 
and ao great was ita ppwer of doing so under these circjomstancea, 
that^ when its znaster had crossed a deld in, the most curvilinear 
way, and caused other to cross hia patli in all directions^ 

it nevertheless followea his course with tJie greateat precision. 
Here was a peifect revival of d:\e habit of its Alpine fathers, with 
a degree of speciality as to external conditions, at which, it seema 
to us, w^e cannot sufficiently wonder. 

OAOAOXTr. 

A habit of close observation, with or without instructioiu leads 
dogs to reason on tho circumatances W which they are affected* 
Dogs, for example, on the banks of the large livers in the 
southern states of America, practise a method of deceivrig alliga- 
tors. When about to cross a river, the dog barks loudly to bnng 
the w^atchful albgatoi's to the spot ; having by this with- 
drawn his enemies to a wrong point, he runs to auotlier part of 
the l>ank, and goes over in safety. 

There are few^ persons who have not soen mendicants guided 
by dogs through the w inding streets of a city to the spot where 
they are to supplicate alms from jiassengiwh. Mr Hay, in Ms 
S\nopsi8 of Quadrupeds, informs us of a blind beggur who was 
led in this mainior through the streete of Home by a dog. This 
faithful and affectionate auiinal| besides leading Ms inaster in 
Midi a manner as to protect him from all danger, learned to 
distinguish the streets and houses where he was accustomed to 
receive alms twice or thrice a-w^eok. Whenever ho *^ume to any of 
these Streets, with which he was well acquainted, he would not 
leave it till a call had been made at every nouse where his master 
^vas usually successful in his petitions, WTien the mendicant 
began to ask alms, the dog lay dowiir to rest; hut the man was no 
sooner served or i*efused, than the dog rose spontaneously, and 
without either order or sign, proceeded to the other houses where 
the beggar generally received some gratuity. 1 observed,” says 
Mr Hay, not without pleasure and suiprise, that wdien a 
copper coin was thrown tom a window, such was the sagacity 
and attention of ^ this dog, that he went about in que^t of it, tooK 
it from the ground with his mouth, and put it into the old man’s 
hat. Even when bread was thrown down, the animal would not 
taste it, unless he received it tom the hand of his master.” 

Dogs, howevf^r, will go grejiter lengths than assist their masters 
in begging. An English officer, who was in Paris in 2815, men- 
tions the case of a dog belonging to a shoe-black, which brouglit 
customers to its master. This it did in a very ingenious, and 
scarcely honest manner. The officer, having occasion to cress one 
of the* bridges over the Seine, had his boots, which had been 
previously polished, dirtied by a poodle-dog rubbing against 
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them. He, in coneecmeiiee, went to a mm w 3 io wan stationed 00 
the bjndee, and had tnem cleaned* Iheeiiimecirciiintetance haviu^ 
occurred more than once, hie Curiosity was Ciaeited, and he 
watched the dog. He saw him roll hmseif in the ^nud of the 
river, and then watch for a person with wellt^polished boots, 
against which he contrived to rub himself. Finding that the 
shoe-black was the owner of the dog, be taxed him with the 
artifice; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed that he had 
tanght tlie dog, the trick in order to procure customei« for himself. 
The oiHcer being much struck with the dog^s sagacitT, purchased 
him at a h^h price, and brought him to Bugland. He kept him 
tied up in London some time, and then released him. The dog 
remained with him a day or two, and then made his escape. A 
foilinight afterwards, he wlis found with bis former master, pur« 
suing his c^ld trade ot dirtying gentlemen’s boots on the bridge. 

Iliut dog3^ should on occasions, such as that now related, find 
th(‘u- way alone, for hundreds of miles, by loads with which they 
can have little or no acc>uaintanoe, and even across seas and 
fen'ies, is one of the most surprisiug features in thrir character ; 
though cats, as is well known, will undertake equally remarkable 
adventures. Mr Jew, in his Gleanings of Natural History, 
gives an instance of this sagacity, for which he says he was in- 
debted to Lord StoweJl. “Mi* Edward Cook, after having lived 
some time with his brother at Tugsten, in Norihumberland, went 
to Ameiuca, and took with him it pointer dog, wJiich he lost soon 
afierward.*, while shootii^ in the woods near Baltimore. Some 
tjinc after, Mr and Mrs Cool, who continued to reside at Tug- 
sten, rre uhinned at Iiearing a dog in the night. Th^ admitted 
It into the hou.se, and found that it was the same their brother 
liad t Ak(‘n with him to Ameiiea. Tlie dog lived with them until 
his master returned home, when they mutually recognised each 
other. Mr Cook was never able to trace by what vessel the dog 
lind left America, or in what port of England it had been landed. 
TJua anecdote coufimis others which I have alrj’ady mentioned 
relative to dogs finding their way back to this country from 
con^erable instances.’^ Lieutenant Shipp, in his memoirs, 
luefifions the case of u soldier in India, who, having presented 
his dog to an acquaintance, by whom he was taken a distance of 
four hundred miles, was surprised to see him back in a few days 
afterwards. When the faithful animal returned, he seardied 
through the whole ban*acks for his maslctr, and at length finding 
him asleep, he awoke him by licking his face. 

In Turkev, dogs form associations for mutual defence and 
aggression. Each quarter of Constantinople has its own dogs, 
wliich will not tolerate the intrurion of dogs from other qiiaiters* 
though Jill will occasionally unite against a common enemy. 
Anecdotes are related of dogs in our own country seeking the 
•asdstance of neighbour d 4 )gs to punish injuries tlif y have sus- 
tained ; frorfi which we may laiow thes they possess a men ns of 
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di^^rrering then* intentions to each other. A rffmarkable case 
o? tbi^ kind is related in the Cyclo{>Spdia of Natural History : — 
creatlemiui residing* in Fifeshlre^ and not far from the city of 
St Andrews, W’as in possession of a very fine Newfoundland dofc, 
•which was remarkaVle alike for its fi'actability and its tru'^t- 
W'07*thines3. At two other points, each distant about a mile, and 
at the same distance from this gentleman's mansion, there % 7 ere 
two dogs, of great power, but of less tractable breeds than the 
Newfoundland one. One of these was a large moKtifP, kept as a 
vratch-dog by a fanner, and the other a slancb bull-dog that 
kept guard over the pansh mill. As each of tlieSe three was 
lord-ascendant of ail animals at his master’s residcsrice, tbe> all 
bad a good deal of aristocratic ptide and pugnacity, so that two 
of them seldom met without attempting to settle their respective 
dignities by a wager of battle. 

The Newfbimdland dog was of some service in the domestic 
arrangements, besides his guardianship of the house ; for every 
forenoon he was sent to the baker’s shop in the village, about 
half a mile distant, with a towel containuig money in the cojuor, 
and he returned with the value of the money in bread. Tlierc 
were many u'^eless and not over-civil curs in the villsige, as (here 
are in too many villages throughout the country; but in oi di- 
nary the haughty N(*wfotindland treated* this ignoble racc» in 
that ooutemptuous style in which great doga are wont to twat 
little ones. ^Vhen the dog returned from the bakci’s bliup, he 
used to be regularly scived with his dinner, and went peaceably 
on house-duty for the rest of the day. 

One day, however, ho returned with his coat dirtied and bis 
ears scTatched, having been subjected to a combined attack of 
tlie <‘ur3 while he had charge of his towel and bread, and so 
could not defend himself. Instead of waiting fhr his dinner as 
usual, he laid down liis charge somewhat sulkily, and marched 
off ; and, upon looking after him, it was observed that he wix^ 
crossing tlic intervening hollow in a straight line for the liouse 
of the farmer, or rather on an embassy to the farmer’s luastiiE 
The farmer’s people noticed this unusual visit, and they^^ore 
induced to notice it from its being a meeting of ))eace betw cm 
those who had habitually been beiligei*euts. After some inter- 
course, of which no intoiTaretatiDn could be given, the tivo set oiF 
together in the direction of the mill ; and having arrived there, 
Wt in brief space engaged the millers bull-dog os an ally. 

The straight road to the village where Ihe indignity had been 
offered to the Newfoundland dog passed immediately in front 
of his mastei*’s house, but there wras a more private and more 
cirt^iiiious road by the hack of the mill. The three took tjiis 
rojd, reached the village, scourad it in givat wrath, putting to 
The tooth every cur they could get sight of: and having taken 
tJieir revenge, and washed tlien&’lves in a ditch, tl^ey returned, 
each dog to the abode of his master ; and, when any t\\ o of them 
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happened to tne^ ad^iernrards, the^f displa^ned tlie same pugnacity 
as they had done previous to this joint eapeditipn# 

It does not appear, however, that all casual, or appiu^tly casual 
inteifei'enoes of dogs for the bene£t of each, other pass off in tlii& 
momentary way ; for there is axtothar well-'anithentioated anec- 
dote of two do^ at Donaghade^ in which the inAtinctive daring 
ckf the one hy the other caused a meiMlship, and; as it should seem, 
a kind of lamentation for the daah after one of thent had paid 
the debt of nature^ This happened while the govemmoQt oar- 
?»#•, or pier for the packets at Donaghadce was in the course of 
building, and it took place in the sight of sevend witnesses^ The 
one dug in this case lueo was a NewfoundJaxid, and the other was 
a mastiff. They were both powerM dogs ; and though each was 
good uatured when alone, they were very mnoh in the habit of 
lighting wlven they met. One day they had a fierce and pro- 
longed battle on the pier, from the point of which they both tell 
into the sea; and, as the pier was long and steep, they had no 
means of escape but by swimxning a «‘ons5derahle distance. 
Throwing water upon lighting dogs is an approved means of 
putting an end to their hoatiUties ; and il is natural to suppobo 
that turo combatants of the same species tumbling thems^Hves 
iuto the sea would have the same effect. It had ; and each began 
to make for the laud as he best could. The Newfoundland being 
an excellent swimmer, yeiy speedily gained the pier, on which he 
stood shaking himself; out at the' same time watching the 
motions of his late antagonist, which, being no swimmrT, was 
struggling exhausted in the »rater, and just about to sink. In 
dashed the Newfoundland dog, took the other g<*ntly bv the 
collar, kept his head above water, and brouglit hiiu safely on 
hhore. There was o peculiar kind of recognition between the 
two animals ; they iievei* fought again ; they were alw’ays toge- 
ther : and when the Newfoundland dog had been accfdcntsdly 
killed by the passage of a stone wagon on the railway over him, 
the other lauguibh^ and evidently lamented for a long time. 


BEITBVOniBKCS. 

The bonevplencc of dogs genei*ally, but of the Newfoundland 
vaiaety in particular, has often excited marks of high admiration. 
A writer on this subject obaerves that he once saw a water- 
spaniel, unbidden, plunge iuto the current of a roaxing sluice to 
save a small cur, m^diciously thrown in. The same motive 
seemed to animate a Pomeranian dog\ belonging to a Dufrh 
vessel. This creature sprang overboai^ caught a child u]>, and 
swam on shore with it, hefoi*e any person had discovered the 
acjpident.* A Yorkshire newspa|>er (November 1843) mcutlous a 
lesA }iumane and sagacious. A child, ploying on Roach's 
-^vfttrr 'with a Newfoundland dog belonging to nis father, a<ici- 
dentully fby into the water. The dog immediately sprang after 



the ohildji’'?^ 0 ,WBs 

hi& litJtte fro<^, 'brawflpm him into thet dock, whm there was Sk 
Bto^^ and hy which me held on^ hnt was unable to get on 

tbe tM>. Ihe dog^s«dihg^it:waa^m to pull the Iktle lBlk>w 
out of the watei\ ^ mi yaird ai^oiiitflg, end where a jjir^ 
of nine hai^^ out domed, lie sdaew'ihe 

girl bj the exmitiotis'' to get 

awoy/he suooe^dcd istr dx^eg^ng her tome wot whcsre the diild 
was still hanging by the hirndfi to the stage. On the girPs taking 
hojd of the child, the dog assisted her in rescuing thi^ 
fellow from his peiilous situation ; and after licking the ^<^^,of 
tlie infant it had thus saved, it took a lean off the stage, 
swam round to the end of the wharf, iinmediately aiii| 
retdimed with Ms hat in hk mouth. v 

Newfoundland dogs have £[»equentJy been of service in the 
case of shipwreck. Youatt, in nis Humanity of Brutes,’* iso- 
lates the following case :--^A vessel was driven on the beach 
of Lydd, in KeUt. The surf was rolling foriousl^— eight poor 
fellows were crying for .help, imt not a boat coiud be got off 
to their assistance. At lengm a gentleman cahie oh the beach, 
accoTtopanied by his Kewfoumiland dog. He directed the atten- 
tion oi the animal to the ves^l, and put a short stick into his 
mouth. The intelligent and courageous fellow at once underv 
stood his meiming, sprang into the sea, and fought his wav 
through the waves. He could not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to d^v» that wifh which he was charged ; ^but 
the crew joyfully made ifiast a rope to another piece of \^ood, 
and threw it towards him. He saw the "whole business in an 
instant; he dropped his own piece, and immediately seized that 
which had been cast to him, and then, ^th a degree of strength 
and deteimination almost incredible, he dragged it through the 
aurf^ and delivered it to his master. A line of communication 
was thus formed, and eveiy man on board was rescued, from a 
watery grave, a 

Themo^ remarkable anecdote of this class, however, is that 
regarding a Swiss chamois-hunter’s dog, . This animal bsi^g^on 
the g^iers with an English gentleman his master, obsSr^d 
the tlrst approaching jme of those awful crevices in the ice to 
look down into it. He began to slide towards the edge ; hfs 
guide, with a view to save him, caught Ms coat, and both, slid 
onward, till the dog seissed his master’s clothes, nna arrested them 
both from inevitable death. The. gentl®®^ left the dog a pen- 
sion for life. 

The presentiment of approaching dhiger, of which we have 
given the above example, evince$ a higher degree of reasoning 
power than that shown in ordinary acts of sagacity (tr perso'^ial 
attachment. In the "notice givm by Captain Rtzroy tdjaW 
earthquake at Galcahttasco, on the 20 th of February f835, it is 
mentioned that all the dogs had left the town befk«e the great 





which sullied was M|»r ¥ew^extraordinaiy 

atones have been told of do^idisoaveiii)^ aiiC <mi*cumventin^ 
plana to injure the persons of meiar masters^ in whiciLvit is di&cult 
to^piace implicit credit.* We ^ve one of mofift snarvell^s of 
, these anecdotes, as it is usitally mlal^d.. . v : 

Sir H. Lee, of Ditehley, in Oxfordsldre^ anoesttap of the late 
Eai^ls of Lidmeld, had > a mastiff which g^iwded the ^hou$e and 
yard, but had never met with any particular attentim from his 
master. In short, he was not a :iavoai!ite 'dog*, ahdL wito retained 
jsr his uliHly on^, and not &bm any partial reglo'd. 

night, as Sir Harry was retinng to his ohamher, attended 
favourite val^.an Italian, the ‘mastiff silently fojOowed 


tSSsn up stairs, which he had never hesm known to do before, 
ani^ to his master’s astonishment, presented himself in the bed- 
room. deemed an intruder, he was instantly^ ordered to 

he turned out; which, hemg* complied with, the poor animal 
be^n scratch!^ violently at the door, and howling loudly for 
admission. The servant was sent to drive him away. Dis- 
couragement, however, could not check his intended labour of 
love; he iHiturned a^pih, and was more importunate to be let in 
than before. Sir Tlarry, weary ^of opposition, though su^rised 
beyond measure at the dog’s apparent fondness for me society of 


a master who had never shown Hm the least kindness, and wish- 
ing^ to retire to rest, bade the servant open the door that they 
might see what he wanted to do. This mme, the mastiff, with a 
wag of the tail, and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately 
walked tip, and crawling under the bed, laid himself down, as If 
desirous to take up his night’s lodging there. 

To save forther tx’ouble, and not irom any partiality for his 
company, this indulgence was allowed. Tfie valet witlifo*ew, 
and all was still. About the riolemn hour of midnight the 
chamber door opened,^ and a person was heard stepping* across 
the i*oom. Sir Hany started from sleep; the dog sprung fj’om 
hifl covert, and seizing the unwelcome disturber, tixea him to the 
spot. All was dark : Sir Harry rang his hdl in great trepidation, 
in or^ to procure a light. The person who was pinned to the 
floffpoy the courageous mastiff roai*ed for assistance. It was 
found to be the favourite valet, who little expected such a recep- 
tion. He endeavoured to apologise for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this step appear 
plausible ; but the importunity of the dog, the time, the place, 
the manner of the valet, raised suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind, 
and he determined to refer the nivestigation of the business to a 
m^istrate. 

^le perfidious Italian, alternately terrified by the dread of 
ptmishu'Knt^ d , soothed by tlie hope of pardon, at length con- 
in was his intention to murdei* his master, and then 
^b tlxe houas, Tliis diabolical design was frustrated solely by 
the unaccountable sagacity of the dog, and his devoted attach- 
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UQrtit to his Bsoster. A fdll-len^ picture of Sir Hany, with 
the mastiff by his side, and the words, Moi*e faithful than 
favoured,’’ is still preserved among the family pictures. 

Presentiments m approaching danger, such as those now re- 
lated, are to be traced only to the animalV close observation and 
watchful jealousy of disposition. Looks, signs, and movements 
are noticed by him which escape an ordinaiy observer. The 
idea tliat dogs have presentiments of death, and howl on such 
occasions, is a superstiticm now all but vanished. 

ECOFFTUICTTIJSS IVf BOGS. , 

Although attachment to a master is the general characteristic 
of the dog, tliere arc exceptions to this rule. 1'he spotted 
nage-dog seems regardless of man, and attaches himself exclu- 
sively to horses ; he is happy only in the stable, or when ranuing 
beside or near the heels of the horses in his master’s carnage. 
Small (lomefatieated dogs often show a regard for the cats which 
have been their liresidcj companions. The clever author of Tutti 
Frutti rolateA the following instance of this kind of attndi- 
nient I have a poodle whom I would make tutor to my son, 
if I had one. 1 sometmies use him towai-ds m3'' own cducatjnii, 
Will not the following trait of his cliarocter amuse 3’ou? lie 
conceived a strange fondness, an absolute passion, For u young 
kitUui, ^hich he carried about in his moutli for hoiu's when lie 
Yi'eut out to walk ; and whenever he came to a lestin^-pla^'e, he 
set her down with the greatest care and tendeniess, and bee an to 
play with her. When he 'was fed, she always took the 11 i (jest 
pieces away from him, w'ithout his ever infiking the slightest 
op|)osition. The kitten died, and was buried in the garden. My 

1 )oor poodle showed the deepest grief, w'ould not touch food, and 
lowlcd mournfully the whole night long. hat was my a*»to- 
nishment when, tae next morning, he appeared carrying the 
kitten in his mouth ! He had scratched her out of tlie ground, 
and it was only by force that we could take her from him.” 

Instances of dogs foming no particular attachment, an(l^ seek- 
ing amusement entirely on their own account, are more A 

Fr(*nch author has related an amusing instance oi canine inde- 
pend('n(‘p. He that, at the beginning of the llevolution, there 

was a dog in Paris known by the name of Parade, because ho 
always attended regularly the military parades at the Tuilerics. 
A taste for music w as probably the cause of this fancy. He always 
stood by; and marched with the band : and at ni<»lit went to the 
Opera, Comedie Italiene, or Theatre Feydau; (lined with any 
musician who expressed, by a w^ord or gesture, that his coinpaii.v 
was asked; yet tilways withdrew from "attempts to bcwmade tlio 
property of any mdividual. * d 

A few years agn, the public w'cre amused with an y count is eft 
in the newspapers of a dog which posscssod the stmtge fancy of 
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attending all the fires that occurred in the metropolis. The dis» 
coyery of this predilection was made by a gentleman residing a 
few miles from town, who was called up m the middle of the 
night by the intelligence that the premises adjoining his house 
of Inisiness were on fire. “ The removal of my books and papers/^ 
said he, in telling the story, of course claimed my attention ; 
yet, notwithstanding this, and the bustle w^hich prevailed, my 
eye every now and then rested on a dog, whom, during the 
hottest progress of the conflagration, X could not help noticing 
i-unnin" about, and apparently taking a deep interest in what 
was going on, contriving to keep himself out of everybody's way, 
and yet luways present amidst tne thickest of the stir. 'When the 
fire was got under, and I had leisure to look about me, 1 again 
observed the dog, which, with the firemen, appeared to be resting 
fi'om the fa tigues of duty, and was led to make some inquiries 
respecting him. * Is this your dog, my Mend said I to a fire- 
man. ‘No, sir/ answered he; ‘it does not belong to me, or to 
any one in particular. We call him the firemen's dog.' ‘ The 
firemen's dog !' I replied. * Why so t Has he no master ?’ ‘No, 
sir,' rejoined the fireman ; ‘ he calls none of us master, though we 
are all* of us willing enough to give him a night's lodging and a 
penny w or til of meat. But he wont stay long with any of us ; 
Ills delight is to be at all the fires in London ; and, far or near, 
we generally find him on the road as we ai^e going along, and 
sometimes, if it is out of town, we give him a lift. I don't think 
there has been a fire for these two or three years jiast which he 
has not been at.' 

The communication was so extraordinary that I found it diffi- 
cult to believe the story, until it was ctontirmed by the f;oncuiTent 
testimony of several other firemen. None of them, however, were 
able to give any account of the early habits of the dog, or to ofler 
any explanation of the circumstances which led to this singular 
propensity. 

Some time afterwainls, I was again called up in the night to a 
fire in the village in which 1 resided (Cfxmberwell, in Surrey), and 
to sui'prise'^ here I again met with ‘ the firemen's dog,' still 
ali#^S*aiid well, pursuing, with the same apparent interest and 
satisfaction, the exhibition of that which seldom fails to bring 
with it disaster and misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and ruin. 
Still, he called no man master, disdained to receive bed or board 
from the same hand more than a night or two at a time, nor could 
the fij'emen trace (*ut his resting-place." 

Such was the account of this intei»e6ting animal as it appeared 
in the newspapers, to which were shortly afterwards app(3ndf!d 
several circumstances communicated by a fireman at one of^ the 
p(iicc-ofl|^es. A magistrate having asl^d him w^hetber it w&s n 
fj yH i.t fV iit the fiog was present at most of the fires that occurred , 
rtetropoli, the fii'eman replied that he never knew 
as he was cafied, to be absent from a fire upon any Bacasie^^that 
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fireman} attended himself. The magistrate the doff 
mu^ have an e^traordinaiy predilection for iim. He then asked 
ivhat length of time he had knomi to possess ^atpropensity. 

The fij^an replied that, he knew Tyke tm the last nine years ; 
and although ne was ^tting old, yet the moment the engines 
were about, Tyke was ^o he seen as active as ever, running off in 
the direction of the £te4 The magistrate inquiit^d whether the 
*dog lived with any particular fireman. The nieman replied that 
Tyke liked cme firman as well as another : he had no particular 
favountes, but pasted his time amongst them, sometimes going 
to the house of one, and '^en to another, and off* to a thii*d 
he was tired. Day or .jaight^ it was all the same to him«|' if A 
fire broke out, there he. was in the midst of the bustle, running 
from^ one engine to aiiother, anxiously looking after the fii^eni^l^ 
-and, althou^ pressed , upon by crowds, yet, from his dexterity, 
he always escaped accidents, only now and then getting a duck- 
ing from lAic engines, which he rather liked tlian otherwise. 
The magistrate said that Tyke was a most extraordinary animal, 
and having expressed a wish to see him, he wm.s shortly after 
'exhibited at tJie offiee, and some other peculiarities resjiecting 
him were related. There w-as nothing at all particular in the 
appearance of the dog ; he was a rough-looking* small animal, of 
the terrier breed, and seemed to be in excellent condition, no 
doubt from the care taken of him by the firemen belonging to the 
different companies. There was some difKculty experienced in 
bringing him to the office, as he did not mnclf relish going any 
distance from where the fipeiiien are nsujilly to ]>e found, except 
in cases of attending with them at a conflagration, and then dis- 
tance w^as of no consequence. It was fourjd necessaiy to use 
Atratagera for the purpose. A fireman commenced nmuing : 
Tj'ke, accustomed to follow upon such occasions, set out after 
him ; but, this person having slackened his pace on tlio way, 
the sagacious animal, knowing tht're was no fire, turned back, 
and it was necessary to caiTy him to the office. 
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the king-dom, adjoining the Atlantic ocean on one side, and the 
Loire on another. The interior of this district, which we have 
sketched in the accompanying map, was called the Bocage^ or 
thicket, and the strip on the sea-coast was styled the Marais, or 
marsh. The Bocage^ plenteoiisly covered with hedgerows and 
brushwood, formed a. pretty rural scene, enriched with farm- 
houses, villages, chnrches, and old-fashioned chateaux, or resi- 
dences of landed gentiy . 

At the period to which we allude, the population of La Vendee 
consisted in a great measure of small farmers, a prosperous and 
contented race, living under a body of kind landlords. According 
to all accounts, the relation between the landlord and his tenants 
was all that philanthropists could now desire. Nowhere had 
the aristocratic principle shone with so beneficent a lustre. The 
proprietors, most of whom belonged to the ranks of the nobility, 
were constantly meeting, chatdng, and laughing with their 
tenants, and, if need be, lending them their advice and assistance. 
The landlord’s family went to all the weddings, and on the occa- 
sion of every festival, all the young people on the estate came to 
dance in the courtyard of tne chateau. Returning fi*om the 
gaieties of Paris, the gentry were careful to resume tfie primitive 
Veiidean habits, T’oiid of lield-sporis, they invited all classes to 
join them; at the time and place appointed they all met with 
their gims— farmers, peasants, and proprietors together — each 
having bis assigned place in the hunt. In this manner, by fre- 
quent out-door amusements and occupations, the Vendeans were 
physically a strong and hardy race. 

With substantijdly nothing to complain of, attached to their 
landlords, their religion, ana the old forms of government, the 
people of La Vendee vie^^id the revolutionary outbreak with dis- 
trust, and shrunk from taking any part in tfie movement. They 
therefore remained tranquil until 1701, when the Constituent 
Assembly decreed tliat the clergy, hke other public functionaries, 
should take the civic oath^ The penalty for i*efusing -was the loss 
of livings. Many thousands refused, and hence arose a distinc- 
tion between the Constitutional and Nonconforming clergy. In 
the place of those who w^ere ejected from their livings, othv;i*3 
with a more convenient conscience were appointed. The clergy 
of La Vendee generally refused to take nie oath; and, coun- 
tenanced by the people, openly I’ctained their parishes in spite of 
tlie government; an act of contumacy which could not long escaj>e 
punishment. On the 29th of November 1791, a decree was 
accordingly passed pej’eraptorily ordering all the priests who 
had not yet taken the civic oath to do so within a week, under 
pain of forfeiting the pensions they still held, of expulsion from 
the district if necessary, and, in certain cases, of impT>onnie'it. 
The local authorities were stringently required to see thi^t(^^ 
put in force, and they were 'empowered to put down eve.rj’’ msuiv 
rcction with a strong hand. Intellectually fo assist the opera- 
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tion of this decree, the refractory districts were to be flooded 
with cheap reprints of popular' philosophical works, and with 
enlig'htened new publications — a project which proved of efficacy 
in many places, but was of small avail in La Vendee. 

During* the whole of 1792, La Vend^ continued in a state of 
violent ebullition ; the local authorities canying out the decree 
with considerable rigour, and the peasants everywhei*e oflering 
resistance. When they were tuimed out, the 'nonconfonning 
clergy hid themselves in the woods ; tluther the peoples flocken 
to hear them, the men carrying muskets in their hantls ; jmd if 
they were surprised by the militaiy, a skirmish took place. It 
was not till the spring of 1793, after the execution of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI., that anything like a rising took place, and 
then only in consequence of the new and stringent measures to 
raise men for the army of the republic. The Convention, as the 
governing body was now called, on the 24tli of February decreed 
a levy of 30,000 men tlirougbout France. Every parish was to 
supply an allotted number of conscripts. Sunday the 10th of 
Marcli liad been fixed as the day of drawing in many parishes 
of Anjou and Poitou; and, in expectation of resistance, artillery 
and gendarmes were in attendance. In the town of St Florent, 
on the Loire, esnecial precautions had been adopted; cannons 
stood ready loaned to m*e at a moment^s notice. Some distui’b- 
ance having broken out, a cannon ums fired, and this was the 
signal for insurrection. Rene Foret, a young man, heading a 
body of peasants, rushed for ward, and seizing the gun, quickly 
disjkersed the authorities, civil and militaiy. The party after- 
■Nvards proceeded to the municipality, took whatever arms they 
could find, collected all the papers, and made a bonfii'e of them 
amid huzzas and shouts of laughter. Having remained together 
for an hour or two in high spirits, they dispersed, each individual 
taking liis own direction homeward thi‘ou«'h the Bocage, and 
l ociting to every one he met the exploits of flie day. 

In the course of the evening, intelligence of this event was 
communicated to Jacques Catheliiieau, a hawker of woollen goods 
in the ^mall town of Pin. Jacques was a shrewd, pains-taKing, 
and’ neighbourly man ; a good corxverser, and a species of oracle, 
in the district. He was a middle-sized man, with a broad fore- 
head, and in the prime of life, being thirty-live years of age. 
As soon as Jacques heard of the insurrection, he rAablved on 
leaving wife and family, and putting himself at its head; it w?is, 
he said, the cause of God and religion, and it was plainly Ixis 
duty to sit no longer idle. Acting on this impulse, he instantly 
set out, going from house to l^^use scattering uis burning words, 
and in a few hours he had twenty-seven followers, all vigorous 
aaij earn^eet. The civil war in La Vendee had begun. 

srfcall and trijsty band Jacques proceeded ouvrard to 
ihe'^rflage or Poiievinicre, recruiting all the way, ^*nd rousing 

tlie country by setting the church bells a-ringing. about a 
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hundred men, armed mostly with pitchforks and clubs, he made 
a bold beginning 1^ attacking the chateau of Tallais, garrisoned 
by a hundred and fifty republican soldiers, or Blues, as they 
were contemptuously termed, commanded by a physician*of the 
name of Bousseau, and possessed of one cannon. The attack 
was over in a momentr The cannon was fired; but the shot 
passed over their heads, and Cathelineau and his men dashed on 
to the hand-grapple. The Blues hed — Bousseau^as taken pri* ' 
soner. The peasants also got fitearms, horses, and ammunition, 
and they had now procured a cannon. Ddighted with the 
prize, they almost hugged it for joy, and with a mixture of 
pious faith and shrewdnes^ they christened it The Missiotiar^. 
Losing no time at Tallais, they marched to Chemille, where 
there was a garrison of two hundred Blues, with three cannons. 
Tlie insurgents took Chemille with even greater ease tlian they 
had taken Tallais, and were rewarded with more cannons and 
firearms. At the same time recruits w'ere fast pouring in from 
allidir^tions. 

Mcanwliile there were similar commotions in other parts of the 
Bocage. Foret, the hot-spirited young man who haa begun the 
aifray at St Florent, had gone home, like the rest, that evening ; 
he lived at Chanzeaux. Next morning a party of gendarmes, led 
by a guide, came to arrest him. Foret^ who expected the visi^ 
saw them coming, fired, killed the guide, and then darting oit 
through the hedges, ran to the church and set the bell a-rin^ng. 
Ihe peasants fiocked out and gathered round him. Another 
I'ising took place at a short distance, on the estate of Maulevrier. 
The proprietor was absent, and nobody representing him was on 
the property except the garde chasse^ or gameke^r. This man’s 
name was Nicolas Stofflet. He was a large and powerful man, 
of German descent, with stem, strongly-marked features, a 
swarthy complexion, black hair and black eyes, and had a vehe- 
ment aeteimined way of speaking, with a Geimau accent. He 
was forty years of age, had served sixteen of these in the army, 
where his courage and strong sense had raised him above the 
rank of a common soldier, and it was there that lie had aUcg^ed 
the notice of the proprietor of Maulevrier, on whose estate he 
now held the si^^ation of gamekeeper. Though noted for a 
blunt, harsh, positive manner^ he had an extraor<Snary degree of 
native sagacity, great acquired knowledge of af^rs, a frame 
of iron, and the courage of a desperado. On the day that 
the gendarmes went to arrest Foret, a detachment of national 
guards came from Chollet, a town in the neighbourhood, to the 
bateau of Maulevider, and carriad off twelve cannons, which 
were kept as family relics. Burning with rage at this insqlt, 
Stofflet vowed vengeance^ and roused the peasantiy to'^j^ niAn- 
b^ of two huadrea. This was on the Hth. On the 
two bands, StoiHet’s and Foret’s, with others rais^ in a suml^\ 
manner, joined themselves to that of Cathelineau. 
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On the IGth these combined forces attacked Ghollet. Beatings 
the national guards, they gained possession of a considerable 
quantity* of arms, money, and ammunition. Scarcely was the 
combat over, when Cathdmeau, hearing that the national guards 
of Saumur were at that moment on their way to Vihiers, sent a 
part of his forces to attack them. At Vihiers the ^ards fled, 
aban^ning their arms, and among the rest a pecuhar-looking 
brass cannon. This cannon had b^n taken from the Chateau de 
Bichelieu, and was the identical one which Louis Xlll. had 
given to the great Cardinal Hichelieu. The peasants imme- 
diately conceived a great veneration for this precious relic. They 
thou^t they could trace in the engraving with which it was 
covered an image of the Virgin, and so they called it Marie 
Jeanne, 

It was now Saturday night, and to-morrow was Easter Sun- 
day. Cathelineau’s little army broke up, the peasants all wend- 
ing their way through the bushy labyrinth to their several 
homes, to prepare for 3ie solemnities of the morrow. They were 
to reassemble when these were over. Thoughts of the events of 
the past week, and of the dangers of the enterprise to which they 
had committed themselves, mingled, we may suppose, with their 
prayers and pious ceremonies. Cathelineau, at least, had been 
thinking busily ; for we shall And that, on the reassembling of 
th^ little army, he came prepared with a scheme for their future 
proceedings. 

In a single week, it is observed, not a little had been effected 
in the distnct, which embraced the south of Anjou and the north 
of Poitou. But all through the south of Bretagne, and the lower 
part of Poitou, including the diBti;ict called the Marais, the 
draughting of recruits haa been attended with similar effects. At 
Challais and Machecoul especially, there were vigorous demon- 
strations. At the former town one Gaston, a barber, who had 
killed a revolutionist officer, headed the rising. At Machecoul 
the outbreak was headed by a private gentleman, a keen ropdist, 
who had been a lieutenant in the navy^ had seen some of the 
terrible doings at Paris, and was now living on a small estate. 
His name was the Chevalier de Charette. Twice the peasants 
about Machecoul came to him, beggi^ him to come and be 
their leader, and as often he refused. They came a third time, 
threatening to kill him if he did not comply with their wishes. 
*‘Oh,” said Charette, ‘^you force me, do you? Well, then, I 
shall be your leader: but, remember, the first one who disobeys 
me, I shall blow his brains out.” Charette was as extraordlnaiy 
a msin as any of the Vendee heroes, though different in character 
from them all ; but bis story is the narrative of a whole insur- 
rection in itself, which continued later than that with which 
alone wc'are at present concerned, and therefore we pass him by 
Tvith a slight notice. The army which he led was called that of 
Baa-Poitou, to distinguish it from the Vendee army which 
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C>aii!belmeatL heeded^ and which was called the army of Haut- 
IMtou. The pxi<itencc of these two armies, conducting opera- 
tioms near each other at the same time, but totally mdqj>ep.dent 
«f each other, is to be borne in remembrance, while we are 

• it. tr j. n *x.. ij. 




be recol&cted, therefore, that another army was canyin^ on 
nmilar operationB. Occasionally the two armies oo«c^)erated ; 
Charette, nowever, seems to have disliked acting in concert 
other commanders, and regulated his own movements. > 

To return to Cathelineau and Stofflet. After Easter, the pea^ 
sants reassembled in laim numbers. One of Catimlzneau’s first 
propositions, after the little azmy collected, was to insist upon 
the necessity of securing one Or two royalist gentlemen to join 
their enterprise and become its leaders. It is for the nobles to 
be our g^erals,” said he. We are as brave as they are ; but 
they nnaerstand the art of war better than We do.” The propojMd 
was received with enthusiasm; and that di^, by dint of in- 
treaties and deputations, they dragged three of the most popular 
royalist gentlemen of the nei^bourhood out of the retirement of 
tireir <^ateaux. These were M. de Bonchamp, M. D’Elbee, and 
M. Dommaignd. Bonchamp was a man oi about thirty-^three 
years of age, and of noble family : he had served in India, but 
had resigned his commission on oeing reouired to take the Bevo- 
hition oath ; had emigrated, but aft^ a little while returned to 
his estate in the Boca^. He was one of the ablest and best- 
liked officers the Vena^ans ever had; and bis great military 
experience made his services partdcnlarly valuable. D’Elbee had 
seirved in the army too ; he was a little«nan of about forty years 
of ag^, with good abilities, and great personal courage ; exceed- 
ingly devout, somewhat vain, consequential, end touchy. The 
last of the three gentlemen mentioned, Dommaigne, had been a 
captain of carbineers, and was also a valuable acquisition. 
Having secured these three generals to share the oommand with 
Cathdineau and Stofflet, the peasants were prepared for all that 
might come against them. 

At that time ^ere was living at the chateau of CluBSonj^farther 
south in Poitou than the scene of the ocouirences we have been 
describing, a royalist family, named Lescure. The Marquis de 
Lescure, the bead of the family, was a young man of twenty- 
six years of age, who had latdy inherited &e praper^ from 
his father, and been married to Mademoiselle ^onnissan, a 
young lady who had been on terms of intimacy with the queen 
and other members of the royal family. Having fortunately 
eseaped^finm Paris when their lives were menaced ly a re- 
volutionary mob, they retreated to their castle of Glisson, where 
their hospitality wus extended to a number of distress 
royalists. * * * . . 

Among t3ie personages who had taken un their residence at 
Clisson, tbm was a young man, a friend of M. de Lescure, by 
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mme Henri Duverg^, Count de La Roch^aqneLem. Hus 
man, the son of a colond, was himself a cavalrjr officer in the 
kin^s guard. Though all his family had emigrated, Henri 
net, and, le&Ying Paris after the terrible 10th of Au^^ 
1782, he was heard to say, I am going to my narire provmoe, 
and you will shortly hear something of me.” After resiid^ for 
some time by himself in his chateau of La Durbdlieve, situated 
in one of the disturbed parishes, he had come to Uto with his 
friend Lescure at Olisson. He was onfy twenty years of age. 
but tall, and singularly handsome. With fur liair, a £ne oym 
fa^ more English than Frenoh, and a proud eagle look, never 
did huBsaiir sit on horseback with a nobler bearing than ihat of 
the generous, dashing, ohivalrouB Henri. His appearance, in- 
deed, was exceedii^ly prepossessing, and his conversation cfoiky 
increased the fascination of his manner. It was pleasant to 
hear him speak ; his mode of expressing himself was so simfde, 
so intense, so quaint, so laconic. At present his fault waa 
in being too impulsiv^ too daring ; but this high-souled u^jpu- 
tienoe seemed to make him more an object of attraction, llm 
peasants adored him. And afterwards, when they saw him 
whing on at their head into the thiok of the enemy, the firrt 
man in a char^ or defending a bridge, making his lun»e wheri 
and his sabre lash amid whistling bullets, or me last man in a 
retreat, they could have stood still and looked on for sheer 
admiration. Such was Henri La Rochqjaquelein. 

During the early part of the insuireotioii, none of the imnates 
of Clisson had thought it necessary t#mteriere ; but now it waa 
evident that the time had arrived when th^ would take part 
either with the peasants or with the authorities. It was demded 
that when it Iwcame necessary to act, they would all join the 
insurrection. The day waa approwhing when the militia were to be 
drawn for in the parish in which Clisson was situated, and young 
La Eoch^aquelein had to submit to be drawn for with the rest. 
The evening before the drawing, a young peasant came to the 
chateau diarged with a message to Henri from his aunt Made- 
moisf^e de Roohejaquetein^ who resided a little way off, near 
the scene of Charette’s operations. This young man told Henri 
that the peasants in the quarter :&om which he had come were 
goiz^ to rise tomorrow, and that they were aU exceedingly 
anxious to have him for their leader. Henri, whose mind was 
already made up. and who, in fact, was only waiting fur a good 
opportunity, deckred his readiness to go that instant. Lescure 
was for acoompanyu^ him, hut Henri mged the folly of com- 
mitting a whole family, till it should be ascertained whether the 
enterpriee were feasible. It was then urged by Madame Don^ 
i^san that Henri’s departure might draw down the vengeance 
oi (he authorities on the inmates of the chateau; and this almost 
had tbk effect of rimking the young man’s resolution ; but at Imt, 
putting on that energetic loc^ wmch never afterwam left him. 
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exclaimed, “ If they do arrest you, I shall oome and ddiver 
yp*(L” 

This mtrepid roim^ man accordingrly set out to join Ihe in- 
suiigents ; and shortly after his depanure, the other inmates of 
the castle, including Lescure and nis wife, were taken into cus- 
tody, and conducted to Bressuire, where we shall leave them in 
confinement, till we return to the general course of the war. 

PROGRESO OF THE WAR. 

For several weeks after Easter, the insurrection (q^read like 
Wildfire over the whole of Anjou and Haut-Poitou, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the authorities of the district, with all the mifitaiy 
they could command, were completely worsted. The Convention, 
roused by the intelligence that all La Vendee was in a blase, 
took strong and decisive measures. On the 2d of April a decree 
was passed appointing a military commission, with authority to 
ti*y and execute, wimin twenty-four hours, all neasants taken 
with arms in their hands, as weu as all who shoula be denounced 
as suspicious persons. Two representatives or delegates of the 
Convention were to see these measures put in force. Bemiyer, 
a fresh general, was sent down to supersede Marce. A large 
army of reserve, levied for the defence of Paris, and composed 
principally of Parisian sans cullottes, were marched into the 
Bocage, with two more representatives in their train. After a 
little slarmibhing, Beiruyer and his army made their way into 
the heart of the Bocage, whither also Cathelineau, StofBet, 
Bonchamp, and D’Elbeejnvere on their march at the head of a 
large straggling mass of peasants. The two came in sight of 
eacn other on the 11th oi April at Chemilld, and there halted. 
On the morrow the peasants were to fight their first pitched 
battle, and, accordingly, gpieat wei*e the bustle and pi*eparation. 
Am<ing the Vendeans there was an old artilleryman, of the name 
of Bruno, and to this man Cathelineau had intrusted the 
pointing of the cannons. All the day before the battle, Bruno 
was going about more excited than usual, and bragging that he 
would be a rich man vet ; and this being somewhat suspicious, 
he was watched, and detected in the nignt-time pulling out the 
charges of the cannons, and reloading them with earth and sand 
instead of iron. %aino was instantly shot, and his body thrown 
into a rivei' — ^the first and last Vendean, the peasants boast, that 
evOT was a traitor. Next day, when the fight began, the revo- 
lutionary soldiers were somewhat disconcerted when the cannons 
of the enemy fired iron instead of sand. Part of the army, how- 
ever, headed by Berruyer, fought heroically till the evening. Ttfe 
cartridges of the peasants were now beginning to fail, and their 
spirits were fia^ng, when, two bodies of the enemy commitHug 
the mistake of falling foul of each other in the darkness, a con- 
fusion arose, which l)’£lb<ie and his men taking advantage of, a 
complete havoc and dispersion was the result. Berruyer was 
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eompelled to retreat, pursued bj the Veud^ans. Thus, though 
not without great loss, the peasants had gained their first pitdied 
battle ; and cnten in iheir subsequent reYerses did they encourage 
themadves by recollecting ^^the ^rand shock of Chemille.” 
Berrnyer wrote to the Committee of Public Safety, announcinjg 
his defeat. It was no insignificant affair, he told them, this 
Vendee insurrection. The peasants, he said, were brave, and 
fought with the enthusiasm of fanatics who believed death in 
the field to be a passport to heaven. He complained, too, of the 
miserably ill-provided state of his army, and of the cowardice of 
the new recruits, who, he said, would not stand fire. This 
report was of course kept secret from the public ; the success of 
the Revolution, like that of eve^ other enterprise, depending 
greatly on its being thought to be succeeding. But Berruyer 
was not a xnan to he easily beaten. He continued in the Bocage, 
his columns advancing and coming into firequent collision with 
the Vendeans; now routed, now victorious; avoiding another 
general engagement in the meantime, but gradually creeping 
round the insurgent army, and encircling it with a chain of 
posts. 

It was at this point in the progress of the war that Henri La 
Rochejaquelem arrived among the insurgents, having been 
necessarily detained a few days at St Aubin’^s. the residirace of 
his aunt, by the way. He was received witn gloomy despair. 
Bonchamp and Cathelineau told him that it would not be pos- 
sible to continue under arms, for all the posts were in the hands 
of the enemy ; the stock of ammunition was exhausted ; and, to 
crown the e'm, the peasants, unaccustomed to be long absent 
from home, were bent upon oisbanding. Ruin, they told their 
young and sanguine visitor, was inevitable. Henri did not stay 
to hear more, hut went back to his aunt's at St Aubin. Here, 
again, bad news awaited him. The Blues were at the door; 
they had pressed forward firom Breasuire, and taken Aubieres. 
The peasants all round were inconceivably excited; they had 
hoisted the white flag on all their churches; th^ wished to 
light the Blues, but wey had no leader. Hearing that young 
La Imchejaquelein was at his aunt’s, they came to him in 
crowds ^seeching him to put himself at their head. They 
wanted to fight, they said; and in a d^s time there would 
be more than ten thousand of them. Henri assented : away 
they ran to spread the news. AU night the churdi-hells were 
tolling ; the fields were indistinctly swarming in the dusk with 
men making their way in twos and threes £N>m their farm- 
houses through the wickets in the hed^s; and a constant stream 
was creeping in the darkness throu^ the labyrinth of paths, 
peaking determinedly to each other with suppressed voices. 
Early m ^e morning they had assembled almost to the 
promised numb^. Some had sticks, many had pitchforks, 
others had spits; their firearms amounted altogether to only 
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two hundred fowling‘-pieces. Henri had managed to pi*ocure 
alK)ut sixty pounds of quarriers* gunpowder. When the young 
leader appeared to inspect his troops^ they stopped eating the 
pieces oi brown bread they held in their hands, and gathered 
eagerly round him. ** My friends,’^ said he, “ if my father were 
hei*e, you would have confidence in him. For me, I am but a 
boy ; but I shall prove by my courage that I am worthy to lead 
you. If I advance, follow me ; if 1 flinch, kill me ; if 1 die, 
avenge me!” “There spoke a hero,” said Napoleon afterwards, 

a noting the speech, as being exactly the thing for the Ven- 
eans. The cheering was loud and long: and when, not hav- 
ing breakfasted, he took a hunch of their orown bread, and ate 
it along with them, while somebody had gone away for a white 
loaf, oh! they could have hugged him to their hearts 
for fondness. God bless him, weir fair-haired, heroic yoimg 
leader ! 

They went to Aubicres first; the peasants, notwithstanding 
their zeal, being not a little frightened, not knowing exactly 
what a battle w^as like, nor how they should behave in it. With 
very little trouble they expelled the Blues out of the village, 
chasing them almost to Bressuire. But anxious as he was to 
release Lescure, La Hocliejaquelein thought it better to go and 
extricate Cathelineau and his army out of their difficulties ; so 
he marched to Tiffauges with the cannon and ammunition he 
had taken; and by the help of this reinforcement, the Yendean 
aimy was soon able to redeem its losses, retake Chollet and 
Chemille, and beat the -enemy out of all their strong positions. 

The aimy advanced upon Bressuire ; and the rumour that the 
brigands, as tlie Vendeans were named, were coming, drove the 
Blues out of that town, retreating to Thouars. Lescure with 
his wife and friends w^ere now released, and having reached their 
chateaiL they w^ere planning means for joining the insurgents, 
when^ Henri La .Hochejaquelein galloped into the courtyard. 
He explained to them the state of affairs, and the prospects- of 
the insurrection. The grand army of Haut-Poitou, commanded 
by Cathelineau, Bonchamp, Stofflet, &c. consisted, he s£^d, of 
20,000 men ; and on any emergency they had but to sound the 
tocsin, and it would sw^ to 40.000. In addition to th^se, there 
was a body of 1^,000 natives oi Bretagne, who had classed the 
Loire and joined the grand army. Then in the Marais, on the 
sea-coast, Charette had an army of 20,000, and was doing won- 
ders. Besides all these, there were numerous bands fighting 
here and there under other leaders. An account so promising 
put them all in high spirits ; and it was agreed that Lescure 
should accompany nis iriend to Bressuire next day to join the 
army: that the Marquis de Donnissan, Madame Lescure’s father^ 
should follow them as soon as possible ; and that Madame Las- 
cure, Madame Donnissan, and the rest, should be conveyed to 
the Chateau de la Boulaye, which would be the safest residence. 
10 
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On joinings the insurg^ents, Lescure^ as a matter of course, became 
one of their generals. Donnissan, not beinff a Vendean by birth^ 
would assume no direct common ; but aU through ih^ war he 
exerted a species of governing influence. 

MILITARY ORGANISATION — THE WAR AT ITS HEIGHT. 

The organisation of the Vendean armies was peculiar. A staff 
always remained in arms; but the great mass of the army 
fluctuated, assembling and disbanding with the occasion. When 
anything was to be done, the windmill-sails were seen going on 
the hills, the horns were heard blowing in the woods, and persons 
on the watch set thd church-bells a-tolling. The pecjple, flocking 
to the church, were summoned, in the name cu God and the 
king, to assemble at a particular hour and place. The men set 
out immediately, taking provisions with them ; the gentry and 
rich people- of the parishes supplying grain and cattle. All 
along the road, too, women used to be waiting, telling their 
beads on their knees, offering provisions to the men as they passed 
on to the rendezvous. The expeditions never lasted more than 
four or five days. After either a victc^ or a defeat, the army 
melted away like a mass in a state of dissolution, and no intreaty 
could prevail on the jteasants to remain together, either to follow 
up the one or to retrieve the other ; so much did they long, after 
a day or two’s absence, to revisit their farms and their ncmes. 
Obedient enough in the field of battle, the peasants did not con- 
sider themselves deprived of the right of judging what ought to 
be done on any given occasion ; and if their generals did any- 
thing they thought wrong or unfair, they very freely said so. 
At first there was no commander-in-chief^ but each of the gene- 
I'als commanded the peasants of his own neighbourhood-— Cathe- 
lineau those of Pin, Stofllet those of Maulevrier, &c. ; and the 
generals together formed a council of war. Of the inferior 
oflicers, some were gentlemen, and some wei*e peasants ; the bravest 
and best-informed men becoming officers in the mere jostle with 
each other. As relations and neighbours served in the same 
body, jt was noted that they were very attentive to each other, 
and that if one were wounded, he was carefully conveyed out of 
the field by his comrades. There were physicians in the mmy, 
who took charge of the wounded ; and tiiere was a kind of 
central hospital at St Laurent. For dress, the men had com- 
mon blue over-eoate, with woollen bonnets or broad-rimmed 
hats adorned with knots of white ribbons. 

In uue of their early battles. La Rocheja^juelein was seen fighting 
with a red handkerchief tied brigand-fashion round his hea^ and 
another round his waist, holding's pistols. Aim at the red 
handkerchief,” cried tiie Blues. The officers and men insisted on 
his giving up what made him so conspicuous a mark for bullets ; 
but he womd not; and so after that the red handkerchief 
became common in the army. The officers did not use the ordi- 
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nary military phraseologr. Instead of saying, “ T# the right,” 
^To the left/’ and such4ike« they told their men to gra up to that 
white house, or to ^ round aoout that large tree, &g. The favourite 
manoeuvre of the Vend^s was going to the shock,” as they 
called it; that is, seizing the enemy’s artillery* The strongest 
and most active among them went straight up to tiie batteiy ; 
the moment they saw the flash they fell flat on their faces, let- 
ting the iron-shower whiz overhead; then, springing up, they 
rushed forward, leaped on the cannons, and grapplea with the 
artillerymen, i^quently, also, they used to lie m wait for a 
band of republicans they knew to be approaching. In that case, 
the order given by the commander when he was aware the 
enemy were near, was Eparpillez vm&y mes para — “ Scatter your- 
selves, boys.” Instantly the whole mass would disperse hither 
and tnither, parties of six and seven creeping stealthily along, 
concealing themselves behind hedges and bushes, one hand rest- 
ing on the ground, the other holmng the fatal ^n. All is still 
as death, the trees and bushes waving treacherously in the -wind. 
The doomed troop comes marching on, preceded by scouts, feel- 
ing as if some unknown danger were near. As soon as they are 
fairly jammed up in the path, as in a huge gutter, a cry is heard 
not far off, like that of an owl. Suddenly, from behind every 
tuft, every bush, there issues a flash ; scores of men fall among 
their comrades’ feet, blocking up the path, and throwing the 
whole troop into confusion, hhiraged and infuriated, they try to 
scale the banks on both sides of the path to come at their unseen 
assailants, who by this time, however, are behind another row of 
hedges recharging their guns. 

Let us now pursue the route of the grand army, which we left 
at Bressuire. From that town they marched straight to Thouars, 
to which, it will be remembered, the Blues had retreated after 
evacuati^ Bressuire. On the Hh of May they attacked this 
town. !orst, there was a distant cannonading, then a hard 
flight crossing a bridge^ then a battering down of old rotten 
walls ; and at last Quetineau, the brave republican general who 
commanded, was obliged to surrender. The inhabitants of 
'Thouars were in a great panic, especially the public functionaries ; 
but all the miscHef the royalists did uter uie surrender of the 
town, was to the Tree of Liberty, and, as was their usual 
practice, all the papers of the administration. At Thouars the 
nrmj raned several important accessions, some of them young 
and n^le emigrants, wno embraced this opportunity of lighting 
in l^alf of royalty ; others were deserters mm the repuluicans. 
Thd% came in one singular personae, a tall man of imposing 
mien, whom some of the royalist officers recognised as the Ab^ 
Guyot de Folleville, a priest who had originally taken, the civic 
oatn, but had afterwards recanted, left Paris, and settled in 
Poitou, where he soon acquired a great reputation for sanctity. 
In an interview which he had with the generals, this man styled 

IS 
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himself bishop of Agra, telling them a strange story of his being 
one of four apostolic vicai's appointed by the Pope for the whole 
of France, and of his having been secretly consecrated by a 
conclave of the nonjuring bishops held at St Germain, 
atoiy was feasible enough, and no one discredited it. Nothing 
could exceed the joy of the devout peasants on being told 
that their cause was now blessed by the presence and coun- 
tenance of no less a man than the holy Abbe FoUeville,^ bishop 
of A^a. 

After staying about a week at Thouars, the royalists, greatly re- 
duced in numbers, set out for Fontenay, passing through Far- 
thenay and Chataigneraie. Beaching Fontenay on the I61J1 of 
May, they made a hriek attack; but were eventually, owing to the 
sm Alness of their force, repulse with the loss of almost sJl their 
artillem Marie Jeanne included. This defeat^ the priests im- 
pressed* upon them, was nothing else than a divme judgment for 
certain excesses committed at Chataigneraie. on their march to 
Fontenay. Giving the aimy already assemoled a day or two's 
rest, Cathelineau left it at Fontenay, scouring the Focage in 
person, everywhere showing his broad calm mrehead, rousing 
the . downcast peasants. In nine daya he was hack with fresh 
forces; and, urged on by an enthusiasm half-martial half-re- 
ligious, the roydists again attacked Fontenay without cannon, 
without ammunition, without eveqrthing by the help of which 
towns are usually taken, confiding m the bishop of Agra’s bless- 
ing and their own desperate hand -grapple. Fontenay was 
taken; and, what delighted the peasants more, Marie Jeanne j 
the best beloved of their cannons, was their own again, tom by 
the valour of young Foret &om the hands of tne retreating 
enemy as they were dragging it away to Niort. The prisoners 
taken at Fontenay had their heads snaven, in order tnat they 
might be known agaiu^ and were then dismissed ; and this plan 
of treating the prisoners became general. 

While resting at Fontenay after the battle, and deliberating 
what should be their next route, the generals were struck with the 
necessity, now that they were actually wresting the Bocage out of 
the hands of the Revolution, of estabhshing some kind of govern- 
ment, to reside permanently in a central locality, administer the 
affairs of the whole district, and also provide supplies for the 
army ; while the generals, relieved in this way of bR civil care, 
should be marching from place to place, storming towns, and 
fighting the enemy. Accordingly, a body of eighteen or nine- 
teen persons was appointed to sit at Chatillon, and admlzuster 
affairs under the title of the Superior Council. Of this council 
the bishop of Agra was president ; there were many advocates 
among the members ; but the master-intellect in it, and the man 
who, by the force of his overbearing energy, carried everything 
his own way, was an ecclesiastic, the Aho^ Bernier, a bold, 
griping, ambitious, essentially bad and selfish man, with a deep 
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scheming brain, a commanding person, a ready eloquent pen, and 
a fne sounding voice. 

In these arrangements the generals spent some time, the 
peasants as usual dispersing themselves through the Bocage. 
meanwhile the Convention, roused to the absolute necessity of 
doing something decisive, and dissatisded with the bad manage- 
ment of Berniyer, sent down, to supersede him in the command, 
Biron, a brave unfortunate man, who dishonourably served a 
Bevolution he disagreed with, and died on the scaffold declaring 
himself a r(^alist. Biron’s • subordinates were Santerre the 
brewer, and Westermann, whose abilities and inhumanity did so 
much for the Hevolution which guillotined him. Fresh troops 
were also sent into La Vendee- They were already occupying 
strong positions in the north of Poitou. The most important of 
these was Saumur, a considerable town on the Loire. The 
royalists therefore determined to march north again and attack 
this town. After some fighting by the way, they arrived at 
Saumur ou the Dth of June, spent the night in pious exercises, 
and next morning commenced the attack in three parties. 
Lescure, fighting at the head of one, was wounded, his men 
fled, and tne route of that division would have been complete 
but for a lucky accident. Two wagons had been overturned 
on a bridge, and this checked the pursuit, and gave the 
fugitives time to raUy. At the head of another division La 
Bochejaquelein and Cathelkieau attacked a body of republicans 
encamped outside the town. The ditch was crossed, and Henri, 
dinging his hat with its feather inside the fortifications, cried 
out, “Who will go and fetch it?” and then sprang in himself, 
followed by Cathelineau and a number more. Evening put an 
end to the conflict, which it was resolved to renew in the morn- 
ing ; but so great had been the loss sustained by the Blues, that 
they evacuated the town in the night-time, leaving the besiegers 
a great many prisoners, plenty of ammunition, eighty cannons, 
and some thousand muskets, llemaining a day or two at 
Saumur, the insurgents were joined by several individualB already 
distii^ished, or who afterwards became so ; among others, by 
the Prince de Talmont, a young and noble emigi^t, who 
had hitherto been leading a dissolute life in England, but had 
now resolved give himself up to 'great actions. Here also 
the generals came to the important resolution of ^ appointing 
some one of their number commander -in -chief. But which 


of them all should — the simnle, peasant-like, God-fear- 

ing Cathelineau, w i^jjH|^ ^ad for^ead, large heaH;, and fiery 
utterance; the sw||^^0»n-visaged Stofflet; the gentle, un- 
assuming BonchaMjRHKhis powerful inventive faculty, and 
great nuHtary ; the somewhat cons^uentiu and 

pedantic; bui^M||^4il^out and well-meaning D^Elbee; the 
grave, silent, Lescure, so recollective and so resolute; or 

me odd-opinioned, outspoken, chivalrous, high-souled young 
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Henii? • Lescure, whose character it befitted to make the pro- 
posal^ named Cathelineau, and Cathelineau was unai^mously 
appointed general-in-chief of the royalist army of Louis XVll. 

Alas 1 the noble ^asant-commander had not long to live. The 
republicans, after the loss of Saumur, had yacated all the sur- 
rounding district, and concentrated their streng^ in Nantes, a 
lar^ town also situated on the Loire, but some fifty or sixty 
miles west of Saumur, and not far from the sea-coast. The 
royalist generals delib^ated what should be their next step; 
there was a keen debate, StofiBet almost quarrelling with Bon- 
champ for proposing^ a plan which r^uired delay ; hut at last, 
most of the generals siding with Stofflet, it was resolved to be- 
siege Nantes, This town neing in the province of the Bretons, 
they hoped, by taking it, to draw into the insurrection the whole 
of that hardy population. Accordingly, leaving Lescure wounded 
at La Boulaye, and La Hochejaquelein, much against his will, in 
Saumur with a garrison, the royalist army set out for Nantes 
along the northern hank of the Loire, sweeping its route clear of 
the few straggling republicans that .were left, and picking up 
recruits as it went on. Still, as this line of march md not lie 
^irough the Bocage, and as the peasants had a strong repug- 
nance to fighting far away from home, Cathelineau reached 
Nantes with a force much smaller than usual. To make up for 
this, however, Ch§trette, who had been carrying on an indepen- 
dent set of military operations in the district bordering on the sea, 
was prevailed upon by the representations of Lescure to join his 
forces with those of Cathelineau, and co-operate with him at least 
in the present siege. The idea of trying to bring about a per- 
manent coalition between the royalist army of Haut-Poitou under 
Cathelineau, and that of Bas-Poitou under Charette — a coalition 
which Napoleon emphatically declares might have crushed the 
Hepublio— originated either with Bonchamp or with La Hoche- 
jaquelein. The siege of Nantes, however, was almost the only 
case in which the two annies really co-operated. On the even- 
ing of the 28th of June, the republican sentinels of Nantes saw 
far off^in the horizon the bivouac-fires of the approaching rovalist 
army,* and heard their horns blowing like the lowing of bulls. 
The commanders, Beysser and Canclaux, prepared for the atts^^k 
of the morning. The fight was long and bloody : the royalists 
had penetratea the suburba; the Blues were giving way ; they 
were flying; when, unluckim the Prince de Talmont tum^ two 
cannons upon a path of exit nom the town, into which the fugi- 
tives were crowding, and which Cathelineau hdfi purposely left 
open. Be^ser saw this mistake, rallied his troops, who now 
began to fight with Uie courage of despair. Cathelineau, who 
htM already had two horses killed under him, gathered a few 
faitliful men of his native village round him for a last decisive 
effort: making all of them the sign of the cross after their leader, 
they dashed Uxemselves impetuously against this single obstacle 
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between them and a great victory. The shock was irresistible. 
CatheliQeau was hghting in the crowded street. At this moment 
a gun was seen pointed from a window. It was lired. Cathe* 
lineau fell, wounded in the breast. It ran from rank to rank — 

Cathelineau is wounded — is dead!” The royalists lost all 
Courage ; Beysser rallied, and drove them out of the town j their 
retreat being made less disastrous, however, by the exertions of 
Charette. Ine attack on Nantes had ended fatally for the royal* 
ists. They had lost a great number of men, ana some of tneir 
best officers ; but all their other losses were felt as nothing com- 
pared with that blow which, in the first n^oment of their grief, 
seemed to reduce them to utter helplessness, and to make their 
cause hard^ worth defending any more. The good Cathelineau 
was mortally wounded, and haa not long to live. The army 
broke up dispirited, crossing the Loire in parties, and carrying 
the sad news, like a desolation, to all the firesides in the woo£ 
lands of La Vendee. 

La Bochcjaq^uelein had a perplexing duty to perform at 
Saumur. Crue^y deserted, by nis followers, he found it neces- 
saiy to abandon the place, and proceed to Chatillon, where a 
consultation on the general state of affairs was necessary. The 
republican army under Westermann was burning and sla,ying 
in the Bocage — the castle of Clisson, among other places, being 
destroyed ; and to arrest this inroad was me^ first object of the 
Yeud^an chiefs. On the 8th of July an en^gement between 
the two parties took place. Westermann’s army was almost 
annihilate and, exasperated by his cruelties, the royalists in- 
dicted a terrible retaliation on tbeir prisoners. Westermann 
himself escaped with difficulty. Shortly afterwards he appeared 
at the bar of the Convention to answer a charge of treachery, 
founded on the fact of his defeat ; and it was only by a piece 
of singuhir good fortune that the honest but iron-hearted 
soldier was reinstated in his command. An attempt was made 
by Biron to retrieve Westermann's defeat, by sending a strong 
force under Santerre to make a similar inroad into another 
part of the Bocage. An engagement ensued at Vihiers, which 
effectually cleared the interior of the Bocage of republican 
troops, and the latter end of the month of July was spent by 
the wearied Yend^ans in the comparative tranquillity of their 
usual occupations. ^ 

Unfortunately, all the successes of the Yendeans ended in 
nothing. The war had lasted a considerable time ; 'there had 
been much fighting ; several decided victories had ^en gained 
over the armies of the republic ; the insurrection had forced itself 
upon the attention of the powers directing the Bevolution, till 
it became a great subject of interest in Paris ; but all this withoift 
any sign of its being a whit nearer its immediate object-^namely, 
the shutting out of the Revolution from La Vendee ; much less 
of its being nearer the great object which had grown out of the 
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Other, and come to occupy the foreground of the whole move- 
ment — the extinction of the republic, and the restoration of 
royalty in France. This was feit by the Vendean leaders, and 
they henceforward resolved on a more specific aim : but they 
possessed little power to carry their schemes into execution ; and 
the division into two armies, one under Cathelineau, and another 
under Charette, was a fatal error. It was afterwards remarked by 
Bonaparte, that if these two armies had united, and gone straiglTt 
to Paris, a counter-revolution would in all likelihood have be^ 
the result. One of the plans of the Vendeans was to combine 
their scattered forces, and they began by appointing D’i^b^e as 
commander-in-chief, in room of the unfortunate Cathelineau, who 
had died of his wounds. Another plan was, to open up a com- 
munication with foreign powers, especially England; procure, 
if possible, .the landing ox an English army on the west coast, 
join forces "with it, and, thus strengthened, give battle to the 
armies of the republic. 

While the council was deliberating on these determinate modes 
of action, government became still more alarmed at the promss 
of the insurrection. It had now lasted five months, and the Con- 
vention perceived that if it lasted much longer, it would attract 
the eyes of Europe, and become a royalist vortex in the heart <Kf 
the Revolution. The finishing of the war in La Vend^ there- 
fore, seemed no longer like the mere healing of a local eruption ; 
it became equivalent to cutting out a cancer. It is with La 
Vend^,” jsays Barr^, in his report of the 2d of August, that 
the aristocrats, the federalists, the department men, and the sec- 
tion men, hold correspondence. It is with La^endec that the 
culpable designs of Marseilles are connected, the disgraceful 
venality of Toulon, the movements of Ardeche, the troubles of 
Lozere, the conspiracies of Eure and Calvados, the hopes of Sarthe 
and Mayenne, the bad spirit of Angers, ana the slug^sh agita- 
tions of ancient Bretagne. Destroy La Vendee, and V^enciennes 
and Conde will no longer be in the hands of the Austrian. De- 
stroy La Vendee, and the En^wh will no longer occupy Dunkirk. 
Destrrfiy La Vendee, and the Rgme will be freed of the Prussians. 
Destroy La Vendee, and Spaiii^ill see itself torn to pieces, con- 
quered by the forces of the south, joined to the victorious soldiei'V 
of Mortagne and Chollet. Destroy La Vendee, and Lyons will 
resist no more, Toulon will rise against the Spaniards and the 
English, and the spirit of Marseilles will rise to the level of the 
Republican Revolution. In fine, every blow which you aim at 
La Vendee will resound through the rebel towns, the federalist 
departments, and the invaded frontiers.” 

, These sonorous ^guinary sayings were followed un by 
decided actions. The iU-starred Biron had been already recalled, 
and Beysser appointed to succeed him.. Combustibles^ of all 
kinds were ordered to be sent into La Vendee for burning the 
plantations, the underwood, and the broom. The forests were to 
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be levelled, the crops cut down, the cattle seized, and the goods 
of the insurgents confiscated wholesale. 

While the ConYention was meditating this project of devasta- 
tion, the royalist generals were looking eagerly m the direction 
of England, the refuge of so many royalists. What are they 
thinkii^ of us and our struggle in England ? was the feeling. 
Alas I &iffland hardly knew what was j?oing on in La Vendee. 
One day early in Aug^t there came to Chatulon a strange little 
man, with an exceedingly sharp penetrating look, seemng an 
interview with the Vend^an generals. This was an envoy from 
England, canying despatches from Pitt and Dundas as wadding 
in his pistols. Ilis name was Tinteniac : he was a Breton emi- 
grant, one of those men of whom so many extraordinary stories 
are* told, who, by the joint force of a wild courage and an 
exhaustless ingenuity, contrived, during the heat of the war, 
to pass and repass through miles of hostile territory, carrying 
despatches which, if discovered, would have conducted them 
to me nearest gallows. Tinteniac produced his credentials. Can 
we wonder that a pang of anger was felt when, on opening 
them, it was found that they were addressed not to D^Elbee, 
Lescure, La Hochcjaquelein, Stofflet, or any other general in 
the insurrection, but to a dead man; no other, in fact, than 
the barber Gaston who had headed a local outbreak in the 
Marais in the month of March, and been killed a day or two 
after. Oh ! it was heart-sickening. Here had they been re- 
sisting the Revolution for five months, and yet the statesman 
whose eyes were supposed to be ranging over Europe, was not 
so much as aware oi the names that were daily bandied about by 
the French journals. No wonder that they now distrusted Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, an answer to the questions contained in the 
despatches Was written out, pressing for the landing of an Eng- 
lish army on the coast of Bretagne, moisting particularly on the 
necessity of having a Bourbon prince at the head of it, promising 
30,000 recruits from La Vendee alone, and assuring England 
that the landing of the army would rouse all Bretagne. With 
this ^swer Tinteniac departed. 

The activity of the republican generals, stimulated by the 
recent orders of the Convention, did not allow the Vendee leaders 
to desist long fro»«i military operations. A battle became neces- 
sary whenever the Blues' penetrated the Bocage; and this, a 
strong force under Tuncq, one of Beysser's officers, was now 
doing. To repel this inroad, Charette, on the 12th of August, 
joined his forces to those of D’Elb^e. A deimerate battle took 
place at Lugon, in which the Vendeans suifered a terrible defeat ; 
and this was but the beginning of disasters. All the servants of 
the Republic were thinking about nothing else than the best way 
of carrying out the exterminating edict of the Conventiem. 
Santerre himself, who, though nominally exerting himself in a 
military capacity, was, in reality, in safe lodgings at Saumur, 
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forward with a schema peculiarly his own. ^ He was for 
putting -an end to the insurrection by carbonic acid gas. He 
recommended that the chemists should prepare some' of their 
strongest gas-emitting substances; these were to be bottled up 
in tight leathern vessels,, which were to be £red like ^ells into 
the doomed district, so that, falling on the ground, they might 
burst, and emit the subtle fluid to impregnate the atmosphere, 
asphyxiate eveiy living thing, and strew the fields with corps^. 
Possibly Santerre, though familiar with the effects of carbonic 
acid gas at the bottom gf vats, had no distinct notion of che- 
mical possibilities ; at any rate his plan was not adopted, and 
the Republic fell hack upon the ordinaiy instrumentality of fire 
and massacre. 

The devoted Bocage was now surrounded by a formidable 
ring of i*epublican mrces, amounting in all to about 200,000 
men, many of them raw recruits, but many of them also veteran 
soldiers ; and the purpose was, to draw closer and closer round 
the whole insurgent population, until they should be collected 
like sheep within a pen, and then deliberately butchered. To 
frustrate this design, La Vendee was divided into four districts, 
presided over severally by Charette, Bonchamp, Lescure, and 
La Rochejaquelein, each of whom employed himself in repelling 
the inroads of the enemy on his own irontier. Not a few oloody 
engagements took place in this way ; and when the royalists were 
victorious, as was usually the case when they fought in the 
labyrinths of their own Bocage, they did not, as formerly, spare 
their prisoners, but killed them without mercy. All tnat had 
gone Defbre seemed but a prelude to what was now going on. 
Everybody believed that the time had now come pointed out in 
the memorable prophecy of that holy .man Grignon de Montfort, 
founder of the blessed societies of the Missionaries of St Laurent 


and the Daughters of Wisdom, Who, more than fifty years ago, 
had, with his own hands, planted a stone cross in the eailh, 
uttering these words — My brothers, God, to punish misdoers. 
shall one day stir up a terrible war in these quarters. Blooa 
shall spilt ; men shall kill one another ; and* the whole land 
shaJl be troubled. When you see my cross covered with, moss, 
you may Imow that these things are about to happen.” And, 
sure enough, was it not covered with moss now t mil the words 
of that holy and devout man have not come to nought. 

The Vendeans, hemmed in on all sides, performed prodigies of 
valour. Simterre and Ronsin at one point, Duhoux at another, 
Mieskowski at another, Canclaux ana Dubayet at another, and 
lastly, Kleber himself — ^the Herculean and magnanimous Kleber, 
one of the ablest servants the Revolution ever had^Kleber at 
Tbrfou, with tiie brave Mayen 9 ais — all were defeated and beaten 
back. The end of September was spent by the peasants in re- 
joicing and thanksgiving. Still the antagonists were unequally 
matched, and the struggle could not last long. Charett^ also, 
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w^ose ajBsistance bad helped the insui^ents in their successea^ 
now left them to pursue some plan of his own on the coast, having 
quarrelled with tne generals. 

The Convention at Paris now recall^ General Bevsser for 
being unsuccessful in the war, and w'ith him Cauclaux and 
Dubayet. These two officers were exceedingly popular with the 
army: and their recall so offended the Mayen^ais, that they 
offered, for 400,000 livres paid down, and a guaranteed pay of 
seven sous a^day per head, to desert the Bepublic and join the 
royalists. The Superior Council, contrary to Abbe Bernier’s 
wishes, rejected this offer; the scrupulous honesty of the Yendeans 
conceiving it to be a sacrilege to employ, for however good an 
end, the dishonesty of others. Hearing of the insubormnation 
of the Maven^ais, the Convention, on the 9th of October, issued 
an order for concentrating all the troops then serving in the 
west, in Normandy and Bretagne, as well as Anjou ana Poitou, 
into one large army, to be styled the Army of the West, and 
commanded, ‘^not by d^vant nobles like Canclaux and Dubayet, 
but by Lechelle, a man of the people.” 

Lechelle was not more capable than others; but he had able 
subordinates, the best of whom were Kleber and Westermann; 
and, besides, Canclaux generously left him a plan of procedure. 
Acting on this plan, he caused two bodies of tro^s to march 
into the centre of the Bocage simultaneously by different routes. 
Advertised of the approadi of one of these on the frontier 
committed to his care, Lescure, then at La Trenblaye, went out 
to meet it. Mounting a rising ground, he discovered the Blues 
almost at his feet. Forward ! ” he cried ; but at that moment 
a ball struck him on the right eyebrow, coming out. behind 
his ear, and gashing his head. It was his death-wound. While 
he was in the act of being carried off the held, his men rushed 
madly forward, and repulsed the enemy. But a more terrible 
encounter was at hand. The various bodies of republicans were 
now concentrated at Chollet, each having left benind it a track 
of desolation, as if it had scathed the earth where it marched. 
During the day, the air was filled with the smoke of burning 
villages; at night, fires blazed up along the horipn; the un- 
tended cattle were heard lowing wildly on the hills; and the 
croaking of thv^^ carrion birds, and the howling of the wolves, 
feasting on the corpses scattered about, made the scene more 
horrible. The royalists gathered their dispersed forces, resolved 
to stake the issue upon one decisive battle ; taking the precaution, 
however, of following Bonchamp’s advice so far as to send the 
Prince de Talmont, with a small body of men^ to keep open an 
avenue froip Chollet into Bretagne, so that, in case of defeat, 
their shattered army might stiH nave the means of reaching an 
asylum — a precaution, a&s I which the ev^t proved to have been 
but too necessary. 

Long and desperate was the engagement between Kleber’g 
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forty-four thousand republican soldiers and the foii;y thousand 
Vendeans at Chollet. The camag'e was great; and the issue 
was yet doubtful, when suddenly, in one part of the royalist 
army, there arose the panic-stncken cry, '^To the Loire! to 
the Loire I ** In vain the generals galloped hither and thither, 
shouting till they were hoarse ; it was night, and nothing coula 
be distinguished.- Flags, artilleiy, chiefs, horses, soldiers, women, 
priests, children, were all commingled and swept along in an 
irretrievable indiscriminate confusion. In the mel^, Bon- 
champ and D’Elbce both fell, the one struck down, the other 
shot in the breast. They would have been left among the dead, 
but that they were recognised by a snibll body of men who haa 
taken no part hitherto in the dght, but had come up in time to 
witness the flight, and make it son^ewhat less disastrous by inter- 
posing themselves between the fugitives and their pursuers. 
Brandishing his bloody sabre over his head, La Rochejaquelein 
made an attempt to rusn back, crying out, “ Let us die where we 
are 1 ” but he was carried on by the river of fugitives, his voice 
drowned by cries of “ Jo the Loire I to the Loire!*' And on they 
impetuous^ went towards the Loire, a wild and intractable herd 
of human beings; governed by a blind impulse, they rushed 
towards the broad and tranquil river which separated their un- 
happy country from Brittany. 

Overcome with fatigue, and arrested by darkness, the Vendeans 
halted at Beaupreau, where they remained during the night. 

PASSAOr. OF THE LOIRE. 

We left the panic-stricken host ofl Vendeans halting for the 
night at Beaupreau, on its way towards the Loire. A terrible 
spectacle presented itself on the following morning — a con- 
tinuous stream of a hundred thousand human beings, men, 
women, and children, with tattered garments and bleeding feet, 
pouring out of their desolated native land, and seeking from 
God and man’s mercy some other asylum. Before them, beyond 
a broad river, was a strange countiy : behind them was a 
pursuing enemy. Three oi their chiefs, too, were dying of 
their wounds, carried uneasily along in litters. It was not 
long since the heroic Cathelineau was taken away from them, 
ana now all at once they were bereft of Lescure, Bonchamp, 
and D'Elb^e. La Vendee had indeed proved itself too weak 
for the Revolution For seven months the brave little dis- 
trict had, by its own unaided efforts, kept that gigantic force 
at bay ; Ibe blame of its not being able to do anything more, of 
its not being able to frustrate and crush the Revolution alto- 
gether, lay not with it, but with those whose duty it was to 
mprove^^he opportunity which the struggle in La Vendee afforded 
them. La \endee hal done her utmost. Whateyer fault there 
was, lay with those royalists who were nearest the centre of 
European affairs, and who did nothing. 
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A hundred thousand Vendeana, men, women, and* children, 
were wending* along towards the Loire. They arrived at St 
Flosrent, and prepared to cross the river opposite to Ancenis. In 
a paroxysm of revenge^ they were going to massacre about five 
thousand r^ublican prisoners they had brought along with them, 
when Bonchamp interfered on the side of mercy ; and when they 
would have respected^ nothing else, they respected this, the last 
wish of their dying general. The men were liberated. On the 
18th of Octob!» the passage of the Loire was effected, and 
is thus described by Madame Lescure in her memoirs : — " The 
heights of St Florent form a kind of semicircular boundary 
to a vast level strand reaching to the Loire, which is very wide 
at this place. Eighty thousand people were" crowded together in 
this valley ; soldiers, women, chilmn, the aged and the wounded, 
flying from immediate destruction. Behind them they perceived 
the smoke of burning villages. Nothing was heard out loud 
sobs, groans, and cries. In tnis confused crowd every one soueht 
his rSations, his friends, his protectors. They knew not wnat 
fate they should meet on the other side, yet hastened to it, as if 
beyond the stream they were to find an end to all their misfor- 
tunes. Twenty bad boats carried successively the fugitives who 
crowded into them ; others tried to cross on horses ; all spread 
out their arms, supplicating to be taken to the other side. At a 
distance on the opposite shore, another multitude, those who had 
crossed, were seen and heard fainter. In the middle was a sm^ 
island crowded with people. Many of us compared this dis- 
order, this despair, this terrible uncertainty of the future, this 
immense spectacle, this bewildered crowd, this valley, this stream 
which must be crossed, to the images of the last judgment.’’ 
They had almost all crossed, and relations who had been sepa- 
rated were seeking each other in the crowd on the safe side, 
when Merlin de Thionville, representative of the people, galloped 
in among those still waiting on the Vendee side, cutting the 
throats of women and chil&en. A large number were thus 
butchered at the river side. This Merlin de Thionville appears 
to us to have been one of the most consummate scoundrels even 
of that age, when, in the troubling of the waters, so many latent 
scoundrds were stirred up from the bottom. In a letter aadressed 
on the 19th of October to the Committee of Public Safety, after 
congratulating the Committee on the flight of the Vendeans, he 
adverts to the five thousand republica^risoners whom the fugi- 
tives had so magnanimously spared. Thionville is vexed at uie 
circumstance, end caHs it an unfortunate occurrence. He had 
taken great pains, he said, to represent the affair in its proper 
light, as some faint-hearted republicans were actually touched^ 
it. " It is best, therefore,” he says in conclusion, to cov^ with 
oblivion this unfortunate occunmce. Do not speak of it even to 
the Convention. The brigands have no time to write or make 
journals. The affair will be foi^otten, like many things else.” 
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The man who could write so — ^who could coolly suppress a fact 
creditable to an enemy, speculating on the cnance that that 
enemy did not keep a joumal—^eserYes to be singled out from 
among his brother liars, to go down to posterity as the blackest 
heart in the Bevolution. Desirous of conveying his fcdsehood 
through a public document to the people, he wrote as follows to 
the Convention — At St Florent we rescued out of the hands of 
the enemy five thousand five hundred republican prisoners. These 
unfortunate fellows threw themselves into the arms of their d^- 
verers, bathing them with tears of joy and gratitude ; and with 
a voice enfeebled by the sufferings of more than five months, the 
only words they could utter when they saw us were cries of 
‘VivelaRepubfiflue.'” 

Bonchamp died in the boat while they were ferrying him 
over ; D^Elbee was missing, having diswpeared in the confusion 
of the passage ; Lescure was evidently dying. Who now should 
be the leader of the fugitives ¥ Gathering the generals round his 
bed. Lescure proposed La Kochejaquelem. Shrinkingly, and 
witn sobs, the young ^Idier^eld^ to Lescure’s representations, 
and accepted Ihe terrible oince which made him responsible for 
the lives and safety of all these wretched families, now without a 
home. The spirits of the poor Vendeans flickered faintly up 
again when their young general, not yet twenty-one, assumed 
the command; and a mnd of nope, even when hope seemed 
impossible, beamed in their sorrow-bianohed and hunger-bitten 
faces, reciprocating to the glance of his eagle eye as he rode forth 
among them, proud in his bearing as in the day of battle. From 
that day there was a remarkable change in the demeanour of 
Henri. As if overborne by the sense of W new situation, all his 
wild gaiety, all his self-abandonment, all his impatience of delay 
or deliberation forsook him ; he became grave, serious, cautious, 
and foreseeing, like Lescure himself ; and it was only when con- 
fronted with personal and instant danger that his old nature got 
the better of him, and he would dash into the fray, not as a com- 
mander-in-chief, who had to combine the movements of many 
masses^ but as a brave hussar, who had no thought beyond the 
managing of his own sabre. Henri La Rochejaquelein had 
become suddenly old. 

La Vendee tvas now a deseii; covered with scathed and black- 
ened patches. Merlin de Ihionville was for calling it ^^Le 
Departement Venge,” and recolOnisIng it with poor labourers and 
Germans, who should get the land for the trouble of clearing 
away the hedges. It is probable that the execution of this plan 
was pi*evented only by the exertions of Charette, who, struck 
with remorse for navmg quitted the grand army, left the occu- 
pations in. which he had been engaged on his own account, and 
kept. La Yend^ open by m^ing it again a flghting-ground. 

Meanwhile, the expatriated Vendeans were moving through 
Bretagne (Brittany) like a creeping famine. They had to keep 
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constantly on the march, so as not to aifiict any one spot with 
too much of their presence. Tho hung^er of an additional mass 
cfi liX>,000 human oeings is no slight visitation upon a province, 
not to speak of the numerous revolutionists who were pursuing 
them; but the people of Maine, and the Bretons too, shag^ 
and uncouth as they seemed, with their sheep and goat-sBa 
dresses, had human hearts in their breasts, and strove to alle- 
viate the woes and simply the wants of their royalist Yendean 
brothers. Nor did the Vendeans, on their part, receive this 
kindness thanklessly, as if they had a right to live by impover- 
ishing their benefactors; so long as a mrthing or a fartning’s 
worth remained, it was finely given in exchange for the neces- 
saries of life. A soldier caught pillaging was shot by La 
Rochejaqnelein’s orders. And at last, when Ijhe whole treasury 
was exhausted, the military council, at the instance of La Boche- 
jaquelein and the Abbe Bernier, resorted to the oul}' means of 
compensation they had, that of promising future payment. On 
|he 1st of November, it was resolved to issue notes in the king’s 
name, to the amount of 900,000 livres, pe^able at the restoration 
of peace, and bearing an interest of 4^ per cent. To be sure, in 
a commercial point of view, the 4^ per cent, was small interest, 
considering the risk; and being paid in such notes was little 
better tlum giving the g^ods for nothing. Still, the mere 
thought of resorting to such a form, in such circumstances, 
showed a people who had been accustomed to be honest, and 
who liked any device that could banish the d^raded feeling 
of being beggars. There was a remarkable dincrence in this 
respect between the Vendeans and the republicans. Pillage 
was legal in the armies of the Bepublic. One day, not long 
after the period at which we have arrived, a body of repul^ 
licans was reviewed before Boursault, a member of Convention. 
The poor fellows were in very ragged regimentals, and had 
hardly a shoe among them. Iroursault looking round on the 
crowa of peaceable well-shod citizens who had come to see the 
review, and were looking on with infinite interest, pointed to 
the bare feet of the soldiers, and asked the citizens if they had 
the heart to let slip such a fine opportunity of laying tlieir 
boots and their shoes on the altar of their country. Tne citizens 
felt a consciousness that, if ^ey parted not with their shoes 
peacefully and ^od-humouredly, they would be taken by force. 
So, with a good grace, they sa^down on the grass and took off 
their shoes, the soldiers fitting themselves as well as they could 
with pairs. 

Ftom Varades, their first haiting-place, the Vendee pilgrims, 
reinforced by a body of Breton royalists, set out for Laval, 
reachmg it on the 2(>th of October. At this time .they w^re 
saddened by the news of the queen’s , death, and enrs^ed by 
discovering that the great bishop of Agra was no bishop of 
Agra at aS, but an impostor. On the night of the 24th, when 
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Within a lea^e of Laval, they fell in with a body of Blues under 
Westermann, a division of the republican army which had crossed 
the Loire at An^rs, and punmed a route northward through 
Anjou and Maine; another division under Lechelle having 
crossed at Nantes, much farther west, to penetrate Bretagne; 
the intention of this arrangement being to come u|» with the 
fugitives, whichever direction they might take, and, if possible, 
shut them up between twO marching armies, Westermann^ 
however, was beaten, and retreated * to Chateau-Gonthier to wait 
for Lechelle, intending to join forces with him, and attack the Yen-* 
d^s again on the morrow. La Rochejaquelein spent the nig'ht 
in making his arrangements and encoura^ng the soldiers, hid-, 
ding them remember that the safety of their wives and children 
depended pn their winning this battle, and recalling to their utinds 
the horrors of that disastrous retreat from Chollet, of which all 
their woes and sufferings since were but the consequence and 
continuation. A long dormant enthusiasm reanimated the Y«o- 
deans; even the wounded Lescure had himself planted at a 
window, propped up bv pillows, to see the battle. When LecheBe 
came up, with the whole army of the west, the fij^ht b^an. 
The braverv and ability of Marceau, Kleber, and estermann, 
were insufficient to counteract the Dlundering stupidity of the 
commandeivin-chief^ co-ope|;ating so usefully with the skill of 
La Rochejaquelein’s arrangements, and the thunder of Stoffiet’s 
cannon. The Blues were utterly dejfeated; and the royalists, 
in their greatest extremity, had gained perhaps the greatest 
battle in the whole course of the insurrection, llie republican 
authorities are divided as to whether the loss of the battle of 
Laval was owing more to Lechelle’s military incapaci^, or to 
La Rouhejaquelein’s military genius. On the one Jmno, it was 
L'echelle’s last battle ; superseded by the Convention, he retired 
to Nantes, where he died soon after in the arms of Carrier. On 
the other hand, La Rochrituiuelein’s isdiare of the merit is testi- 
fied by the men most capable of judging. This single battley’' 
wrote General Jomini several years mterwards, ‘‘places ^t 
young«man higb in the opinion of all military critics.” Again, 
the magnanimous Kleber, in his letter of the 28th of October, 
announcing the battle, writes thus: “We had osmosed to us 
the terrible native impetuosity of the Vendeans, ana the power 
communicated to them by the genius of one young man. This 
young man, who is called Henn de La Hocheiaquelein, ami who 
was made their commander-in-chief after the passa^ e€ the 
Loire, has bravely earned his spurs. He has exnibitsd in this 
unfortunate battle a military science, and . an accuracy of ma- 
ncevim. which we have missed among the brigands since Torfou. 
li is to his foresight and coolness that the R^^bhe owes 0 defeat 
which has discouraged •our troops.” 

The poor Vendeans had doubtless gaaned a signal victory, but 
they had a whole nation to conquer.' This new victory, there- 
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Ibie, Hke other, was little better than a nsc^eis 

a fortnight of the defeat at Laval, the B^nblie again 
tod an effident anaj laadj to march after tine ^^tives* ; The 
ia^nBous Carrier of Nantes, indeed, would have ebved Ihem tiie 
tremble. He proposed a plan for extenoinating the &gith^ 
not tmlike that of Santerre. Poison the springs, said he, 
writing to Kleber m tiie 9tii of November ; poison bread, and 
toss it about where it may tempt the voracity of the starving 
wretches. You are killing the brigwdB with hayofnet-thmsts. 
Kill them with doses oi arsenic ; it will be neater and less 
expensive^” “ If Carrier were here,” said Kleber when he vetA 
the letter; I would pMs my sworn Ihrough the brute.” 
Smne really were for giving Carrieris proposal a hearing ; but 
Kleber was inexorable ; he stood out for the sword against the 
arsenic, and went on oi^nising his army. 

The plan which La Itochcqaquelem proposed to adopt after the 
battle m Laval, and one which, hold as it was, really aj^ars to 
have been the single chance the Vendeans had, was instantly to 
march ba^ through Maine and Anjou by the way they had 
come, pushing aside the wreck of the republican army, preventing 
it fbom re-organising on Kleberis pla^ and ultimately re-enter- 
ing the well-hnown labyrinths of their own Booage. This plan 
was overruled. A mihtaiy council was held at Laval, which, 
besides taking st^s for procuri^ supplies, deliberated what 
should be their next route. Possibly, Ia Rodiejaauelein’BpIaxi 
scdgbt now have been adopted, but the re-assembling of the 
refmblican army had made it too^Iate. There remained two alter- 
Bfeatives^^ march westward into Bretagne, or northward into 
Normandy. Strong reasons were stated in favour of the former ; 
but, dnally, it was resolved to march north-west hy the ahortest 
route to the sea-coast. 

On the 9d of November, the Vendeans left Laval, and took 
thdr way by Mayenne and £mee. Lescure died on the way, 
and was buned, lus wife never knew where. At Fougeres the 
officers were again waited upon by envoys ft*om the British 
government, with despatches, encemraging the Vendeans to per- 
severe, proxnising assistance, and indicating GranviHe in Nor- 
mandy BB a port at which an iEnglish fleet might coirvenientiy 
to^. The council wrote a gratenil reply, pressmg for sp^dy 
rriief, and repeating their urgent request ihat a Bourbon prince 
might come over to head the anny. It was also agreed with the 
eiaEVoys what signal riiould announce to the Enghah fleet the 
taking of Granville by the Vendeans* On their way to Gran- 
ville, the Vendeans marched to Dol on the 9th, to Pontoison otn 
theJiOtii, Md flhence to Avranehes. But so great of late had 
been the physical suffiering among them, that murmurings aawse 
which no representations could suppress^ and they ’demanded to 
be led took to Ihe Bocage. Ihree or four hundi^ actuary 
set out to go home ; Inrt they fcH into the hands of the Bhtes, 
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«nd lihar bodies afterwaards &)und bleadbii^ on 4ihe road. 
Arrived at Avranches, the women, the^children; and the bagga^ 
were there with a body of ^soldiers to guard them, and at me 
same thne to keep open a retreat — ^the mass of the armj^ amoimt- 
ing to about 30,000 m^, marching: on to sum to Granville, 
a town on a rocky height, overlooking the British CSiasmd. The 
attack began on the night of the 14ui; it lasted that i%ht, all 
next day, and even the night following. They fought on, took- 
ing anxiously for the English flag tiliat was to appear on 
horizon and bring them relief ; but though the firing was heard 
by the English garrison at JerBey, no relieif came: and after 
nj^ting thirty-six hours, their ammunition gone, tneir bodies 
fatigued, their spirits fainting, the Vend4ans, spite of intreaties 
and exhortations, would hold out no longer. Breaking into 
bodies, they left the searcoast as ^ey best could, mutteri^ dm 
imprecations against Pitt, Dundas, and the whole mglish 
nation. 

Hurrah now for home! — ^back, back to the Bocagel Their 
scanty blood boiled at the name; and as they turned their flsoes 
to the south, they felt as if their strength were renewed by the 
breeze blowing mom the woods of La Yend4e, and funcdng 
their sun-tanned teizmles. No matter that the r^ublican army 
of Marceau and Klel^r lay between; with the Bocageon the 
other side, they would br^ their way through wal£ of iron. 
Rgoined at Avranches by the women and children th^ had 
left there, they came back to Dd, where, on the^lst of Novem- 
ber, they fought one of their bloodiest battles, defeating Kleber, 
Westermann, and Marceau together — the women themselves 
rushing about like furies in the battle, handling muskets, send- 
ing fugitives back to the fight, and shiieJting “ Forward 1 for- 
ward! '' Though, after this victory, many of the Yendeans detached 
themselves from the main body, in order to shift for themselves, 
still the great mass kept together under Stofflet and La Boehe- 
jaquelein, pressing southward, and pursued by the republican 
army, through which they had just cut their woy. It was pro- 
posedL even now to try the effect of a march westward mto 
Bretagne, to bei^ege Bennes, and stir up a general rising of the 
Bretons; but again the murmuring arose, “Home, home!” So 
southwards still they went. The terrible Loire must be lufosscd 
ere they can plant their feet in La Vendee. They might cross it 
either at Angers or at Saumur. They rush to Angers : in vain — 
they cannot cross there. Oh that norrid river! Foiled, they 
fall back an ebbing wave, only to rush forward again with 
greater violence. At no poujt can they effect a pipage. Hither 
and thither they wander in desp«dr>^Jrom La Flecm to Mans, 
bom Mans to La Fleche again, Westermann and his Blues 
approaching them eveiy hour. Ihe rumour is spread that the 
aizthoritieB lubve resolved to ifllow thefogitiv^ to disperse, and 
.travel safely without passports. Many believe it, and are saeii^ 
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ficed* Thinned hy these desertions, and utterly broken in body 
and spirit, the '\^ndean army was defeated and shattered to 
pieces at Mans — shattered to pieces, to be massacred more easily, 
what a scene of horror for miles round 1 ^ Here a heap of dead 
bodies yet warm, there a band of republican soldiers shooting 
women and children to build up another heap ; and Westermvan, 
eveiywhere, simerintending' the butchery. On the 14tb of 
December, La Imch^'aquelein and the wretched remains of his 
army drew back to Laval. Eighteen thousand had ]:>erished in 
that little district north of the Loire. Oh that terrible river I 

StiU they kept bravely together. On the 16th they made a 
riudi upon Ancenis, the very point at which thev had crossed on 
their leaving La Vend^ two months before. Westermann was 
but a few hours behind them. All the means of crossing they had 
was one small boat they had taken from the pond of a chateau, 
and brought along with them, and another flat-bottomed one 
they found at the water’s edge. By La Rochejaquel^in's orders, 
all nands were employed making rafts. Four large boats also 
were seen fastened witn ropes at the other side of the nver, loaded 
R ith hay. Oh if they had but these boats ! But who could risk 
carrying them off under the very eyes of the republican garrison 
of St Florent ? llenn volunteered the trial ; Stofflet and another 
brave man leaped into the little boat along with him; and 
eighteen soldiers accompanied them in the other. They had 
reached the other side, and were making away with the boats, 
when they were attacked, overpowered, and dispersed. Thus 
La Bochejdquelein and Stofflet were separated £rom theVendean 
army. 

La Bochejaquelein and Stofflet were now, therefore, on one 
side of the nver fleeing for their lives ; the mass of the Vendean 
army was on the other, without a general, without a boat, and 
with the merciless diMgoons of Westermann behind it. This sepa- 
ration of La Bochejaquelein and Stofflet from the miserable body 
of their followers, necessarily breaks down the brief remainder of 
our fitoiy into two nanatives, "What, in the first place, was the 
fdte of the poor army, the last remains of the hunared thousand 
unfortunates who^ two months before, had been driven from the 
Bocage? And, in the second place, what became of the two 
leaders, so strangely detached from their followers? 

CONCLUSION OE THE WAR — PATE OP LA ROCHEJAQUBLEIN. 

The fate of the residue of the Vendean army is sad to tell. 
Beduced now by massacre and desertion to less than twenty 
thousand, they stood almost stupifled with terror, gazing at the 
point of the opposite bank whei'e thfe fatal boats were yet lying, 
and where their two generals had' disappeared from their view.. 
Sometimes they wished vainly enough that they were on the 
other side too; sometimes they indulged a dreamy hope that 
their generals would reappear, bringing deliverance. A few of 
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their nuxhber kept working at the rafts. Their labour was in 
vain. A gun-boat, Ijring olf Ancenis, &*ed and sunk them. At 
that moment Westermann and his men were battering at the 
gates and throwing shells into the town. Disperse, disperse ; 
eve^ man for himself 1 ” was now the cry. They did so. Some, 
confiding too easily in a rumour which the republicans had in- 
dustriously spread, that an amnesty had been granted to ail 
who chose to avail themselves of it, made their way with diffi- 
culty to Nantes, where almost all of them became Carrier’s 
victims; some, medftating a similar flight, hid themselves in 
the meantime in the surrounding fields ana farmhouses, where 
they were afterwards sought out and shot : and a few managed, 
^ watching their time, to cross the fatal river, and reach La 
Vendee or some more distant part of France. Notwithstandiw 
these desertions, a body of between eight and ten thousand stiU 
remained together, amoi^ whom were some of the most distin- 
guished officers, such as Talmont, Fleuriot, Donnissan, Forestier, 
and Marigny. Adopting almost the only route open to them, 
they left Aneenis, and proceeded to Nort, meeting but little oppo- 
sition on the way. During this journey Madame Lescure was 
obliged to part with her child, intrusting her to the care of a 
peasant, who was to take charge of her until reclaimed; but 
the child died, and was never seen more by her distracted mother. 
At Nort, Fleuriot was ^pointed commander, a choice which so 
offended the Prince de Talmont, as seeming to imply a doubt of 
his fidelity, that he quitted the army and retired to Laval^a 
step adopted nowise for the purpose of -personal security, for he 
was shortly afterwards apprehended, ana shot in the court of his 
own chateau. , 

From Nort the wreck of the army marched 'hi Blain, where 
they remained, making good their position against small detach- 
ments of the republicans, until advised of me approach of the 
main force under Marceau and Kleber, who haa now joined 
Westermann, when they took their way to Savenay, closely pur- 
sued. A strange, ragged, wo-begone, motley crowd they were. 
Their.clothes having been long ere now worn to shreds in the 
course of their -Weary joumeyings, they had laid hold of eveiy- 
thing that could serve as a covering or a protection from the 
weaker. One man had on two petticoats, tied, one round his 
neck, the other round his waist ; another wore a lawyer’s gown, 
which he had picked up somewhere, with a flannel nightcap on 
his head ; '*a thi»l had a Turkish turban and dress, whidii be had 
taken from a playhouse at La Fleche. Madame Lescure rode on 
a horse with a dragoon’s saddle, and wore a purple hood, an old 
blanket, and a large piece of blue cloth tied round her neck with 
fwine. -The motley crowd reached Savenay, and hastily shut 
themselves in. - Tins, ‘they knew, and so did the republicans, 
must bfe their last place of retreat. Situated between two rivers, 
swollen with the winter rains, with the sea b^ore them ^ 
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west^ and reimblicans approadbin^ tbdm from tike oast, they 
vwe sbiit np in a circle, one balf of wHicb was fire, and 
oter water. Hardly bad the fugitiTes ehixt themeelvee brio 
Semnay, when the rmublicans came up with them, and the 
ia^ be^an. For a white the attack wae confined to indgnificairt 
sramishing, but it waa evident that an annihilating blow was in 
prraaration. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when Madame Le»- 
cure, who had lain down for an hour or two, was awakened by a 
bustle, and told to get up, for a horse was ready to convey her 
away. Scarcely knowing what they wtre going to do with her., 
she was about to dismount from the horse on which th^ had 
already placed her, when Mari^y, a man whose conduct at this 
crisis has, eaimed for him an illustrious rep^tion among the 
Yend^ans, came up, and taking her horse^s bridal, led her a little 
away from the rest, and whi^>ered to her that she must try to 
escape. He told her that all was over j that they could not s&ad 
the approadiing attack of the mommg; that in twelve hours 
they would be dead ; and that her only chance of escape was 
in flying immediately, and trusting to the darkness. Unable to 
say more, Marimy turned hurriedly away. Hastening to her 
mother and M. Donnissan, Madame Lescure repeated Marigny’s 
words*. It was instantly arranged by M. Donnissan that she^ and 
her motibm^ should disguise themselves as peasants, and quit the 
town under the care of the Abbe Jagault, and a townsman as 
their guide. At midnight the genem, who had resolved to 
remidn with the army to the last, bade farewell to his wife and 
daughter. ^ Never leave your poor mother,” were his last words 
to Madai]^ Lescure at parting. He stood in the square of Save* 
n^, looking after them through the darkness. Th^ never saw 
him ag^ain. At nine o’clock in the morning, a cold heavy rain 
failing, the Tendeans under Fleuriot, Bonnissan, and Marigny, 
precipitated themselves upon the republicans. Their aim was, if 
possible, to reach the forest of Gavre, where they might take 
refuge in the meantime, and plan some means ot crossing the 
Loire. This Fleuriot, with a smaU body, efieeted at firr>t. A 
large number, including many officers, were cut to pieces. Three 
times did the brave Marigny, holding the standard which, in her 
happier hours^ iMadame Lescure had embroidered for the Ven- 
d^an army, dash himself against the Blues ; and as often was he 
repulsed. Women,” he cried at last, all is lost 3 save your- 
s^ves I ” To give th^ time to do so, he stationed t^o cannons 
on road along which they must retreat, and halting with a 
fr w brave men between the enemy and' the fugitives, fought an 
hour longer. - They then fled for their lives, dispersing them- 
selves like the rest through the forest country, there to await 
through the miserable winter what small chance of ultimate 
escape the tetentless vigilance of the authorities might aeSbrd 
them. 
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Por BumtbB after, miserable wretches were rooted out in twoi 
and threes &om their places of concealment, to perish bjthe 
hands of the i^ubliean exeouti6ner. Donnisean was diot at* 
tempting a new rising* The pretended bishop of Agra died on 
the sca&ld : an impostor to gratify his vanify, there was nodiing 
eke bad about him. The Abbe Bernier lived long enough to lose 
his reputation. And to conclude the catalogue, we may mention 
that D’Blbee, who, it will be rememberei^ dWppeared at the 
time of the first crossing of the Loire, mortally wounded, made 
his way in that condition to the sea-coast, the scene of Chorette’s 
operations, where, falling into the hands of the Blues three 
months after, he was placed in an arm*-chair and shot, though 
dying of his old wound. 

The adventures of Madame Lescure after her departure iVom 
Savenay were of the moat distressing kind. Pursued as a fugi- 
tive with her mother and attendants, she was delivered of twin 
daughters in the cottage of a peasant, humanefy opened fbr her 
reception. The infimts afterwards died, and Madame Lescure 
was able to make her escape into Spain. After a period of exile, 
she was permitted to return to Pnmce, and to assume possession 
of her hubbandk pr^erty, which had been fortunatriy spared 
from confiscation. IIot mother was now anxious that she should 
marry again — a proposal to which she long felt very repugnant. 

I was unwilling,’' she sa 3 rB, to lose a name so dear to me, 
and so glorious. I could not hear renouncing all remembrance 
of La Vendee, by thus entering on a new existence. 1 therefore 
resisted my mothers solicitations, till 1 saw in Poitou M. Louis 
de La Rocnejaquelein^ the brother of Henri. It seemed to me 
that, by marrying him, I attached myself more to La Vendee, 
and that, W uniting two such names^ 1 did not offend awnst 
him whom 1 loved so much.’’ She mamed M. Louis de La Boche- 
jaquelein in March 1802. Prom that period her life ran some- 
what more smoothly; hut her second husband was killed at the 
head of a body of Vendean loyalists in June 1815, a few days 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

It remains now to tell what became of Stofflet and Henri La 
Bochejaquelciu. Separated from the army at the Loire in the 
manner we have already described, the two generals went hither 
and thither through the desolatea Bocag^ trying to raise men 
to renew the struggle. Charette, who, since the evacuation of 
the district by the Vend^ans, had taken up his station in it, was 
then at Maulevrier. Here La Bochqjoguelein had an interview 
with him, Charette, who, with all his patriotism, had much 
personal ambition, who saw in Henrrs return the prospect 
of a divided or contested command, received him coldly; and 
unfortunately for the cause they had both at heart, me two 

S arted in imger, Charette to pursue his plans in Bas-Poitou, and 
a Bochejaquelein to raise a force of his own. He and Stofilet 
kept together, and b^a series of small successful engagements 
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dkey beg^aa to make their preaence felt hy the republicans. In 
March 1764, at the head of a small band of peasants, they 
attacked the gamson of the village of Nuaille. ^ After the vic- 
tofy, Henri saw the wsantB preparing to shoot two republican 
grenadiers. Stop,’^ ne cried to me peasants ; 1 want to speak 
with them.*' AdvmidM to the grenadiers, he called out^ Sui- 
render, and yon ^lives.” At that instant some 

one pronoun^ Ue mune« of th6 erenadiers turned^ {ire- 
senM his masli^ and 4rdU 19ie bw struck Henri the 
forehead, tnd ha mtl, 4he gaowd dead. Ihiua oa^lhe4th of 
March 1794, of twinty-one. died Henn de LaluKdie- 

ja^uelrin, the imp M 3U Vendee. He and hie murderer were 
thrown il#;;Wae^nm As the Romans ia^ated HannibaL his 
eneinm dlA4dim'ibe honour of disinterring his body, to have 
cK»4ar4<M^^ 

ISunmh tib stcaywf db subsequent proceedingB is conaioerably 
less^mlMtuT^ thaxi narrative of ib» great war of 1763, 
BtiU db death of ha Sbdi^aqueleid did wcrt by any means 
estingniid^^the rqvribt emhmbim of the Vendeans, or paralyse 
their activity. On the contrary, the struggle was protracted for 
several years; Charette acting as the insurgent commander 
on the coast, Stoffiet in the interior, and the two occasionally 
actii^ in concert. Besides what they did^ an independent insur- 
rection, called the Wgr of the Ghouannene, was going on north 
of the Loire. ')3b Obivention began to see that no amount of 
dgbting, burning,^ or massacre, would ever eradicate the inve- 
terate royalist &Sing of the population of the north-west ; and 
probably conscious, at the same time, that the Revolution was 

a w strong enough to be able to aifoid to be generous, they ra- 
ved to offer twms to the Vendeans ; by which, on acknow- 
ledging* the authority of the l^public, they were to enjoy the 
unmolebsd exercise ^ their leVg^on, have freedom from military 
service, and receive indemnification for their losses. Though 
the terms offered were accepted, the habit of insurrection was 
too stiDug to make the long cont^uance of tranquillity possible. 
Accordingly, it required tne judgment and modbation, ^ well 
as the great military capacily, of General Hoche to reduce the 
west ox France to anything like order. This was in 1795. 
Hoche's exertyms were made complete by the almost simul- 
taneous deaths of the two surviving spirits of the insurrection, 
Cbrette and Sto^et. Stoffiet was tried by militaiy com* 
mission, and shot at Angers in February 179fi- After wsnden* 
ing shout in concealment for some time, Charette was taken on 
the 23d of Haroh, and riiot at Kantes thige days after. With 
the death of these leaders the war in Xa Venaee terminated ; aiul 
peace and order were gradually restored to this long distibted 
coun^* 
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HAVE to-day, Decemlw 15, 1754, visited Dr Snarl, 
iand received from-liiai £10, the amount of xnyhalf- 
f year's salary. The receipt even of this hordly-eamed 
. sum was attended with some uncomfortable circinn«* 
stances. 

Not until 1 hod waited an hotxr and a half in ^ cold 
ante-room, was 1 admitted into the presence of my revemd 
employer, r^ho was seated in an eafly-ehsir at hus %ritin^ 
desk. The money designed for me was lying by him, ready 
counted. My low bow he returned wife a lofty side-nodL 
while he slightly pushed back his beautiftd black silk'oap, and 
immediately drew it on again. Really, he is a man of maab 
digni^; and I feel 1 can never approa^ him without fee awe 1 
should have in entering the presence of a king. 

He did nOt urge me to be seated, although he w^l knew that 
1 had walked eleven miles in the weatbsr, and that the hour 
and a hidfs standing in tho ante-room had net much hd^aed to 
Ipst my wearied limbs. He pointed me to the money. My 
neart beat violently when I attempted to introduce fee subject 
which 1 had been for some time contemplating— a little in- 
erease of my salary. Wife an agony as if I were about to 
<^inmit a cnme, 1 endeavoured to break g^und, but at every 
eflbrt words and voioe failed me. 

^Did you wish to say anything?” observed fee rector very 
poli triy . ' 

me; everything is so dear thin I am 
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scfkv6el^ able to j^et alodg in l&ese hard times with tiiis small 

salary I Hpw eaa yeii iJkiidc s^ I cum at an j time 
ftroeure another #<r £y^ a-yeaF.'^ 

^For £161 Wmm a £iWjr^ one might indeed nuinage 
irtth tiiat sum." 

hope Mf vlmlrnsnot reisemd any additsion? 

Fou liave; 1 two immi^ f ^ 

only yews hfat they are gswwinr «». 

Jenny, my ildett^ is mm eigliliaB^ and PeOfy, tlw yisemg%'w& 
soon betwSltW.^ 

^dommAiiwMIm. Ganndtyourfiilsiroiitl" 

I wns jMiit ta 4ra{d5% wh^ lie cut the internetr ahctft hy 
risiaw aaa mmivmg^ wadle he rnmtb to fhe window, that %awma 
Sony he Ml w^liMMs talk wrili me ta^y. ^But tou mm 
thiiSk It «N«r,^ he inendhided, ^^wMher you will mmn ymr 

llelwwBd w y mm MdhedMsmy, w» if whaahig me 

to he gone. I aceqsdMIy JB ^ '‘the money, and took my leave^ 
quite disheartened. X^ia nev^er been received or dismissed so 
coldly before, and fear that some one has been speaking ill of me. 
He Old not me to dinner, or to^pairtakB of any refresh- 
ment, as he had done on former occasions. Unfortunately I had 
dqiended on him doing soy dmr J came from home without break- 
ing my fart. Haring bought a penny loaf at a hahnr's shop in 
the cmtskirts of the town, 1 took my way homewaiid. 

How cast*down wns X ut 1 frudged along! t cried XSce a 
child. The bread I was eating was wet with my tears. 

But iy, Thomas! Shone upon thy faint heartl Lhres not 
tire gramouB God stillt What if them hadst lost the fdate 
eMrelyt And it is only £5 less! It is indeed a quarter of 
my whole litile yearly stipend, and it leayes barely lOd. anh^ 
touted and doths three ox us. What is there left: for us? He 
cMbm the Warn of the Said, end feeds the young ravens,^ 
will Be not ahML us with his Prondenoe? Arouse thee, fsmt 
heart 1 We must deny ourselves some of our wonted luxuiies. 

Dec. 16. — belmre Jenny is an aiigel. Her soul is morq 
beautiful than her psieem. 1 am ahnost ashamed of being he;r 
AU;her ; she ii So miMh more |^us tium I am. 

X hod not the ooumgeyestmay to tell my gbls the bad nmr^\. 
When I mentiened it to-day, Jmny at first looked very 8erio3i|tf 
bat Bnddanly she brightened up and said, "You are dSisquieteaPP 
father?" 

" Should X not be so?" 1 replied* 

^ No, you should not" t 

^Beai* child," said I, ^^we shall never be fines froDoudebt mid 
trouble. I do not knew how we can endure our harasements. 
You see our need is sore ; £16 will hardly suffice for tlm bare 
aiecmsaxieB of Mstenoe; and who will assirt us?" 

» 
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Polly seated hentdf ooa mj knee^ ptM ^7^^ mi said^ I 
'wish to tell YOU soskethingi dear lather^ I daBmmt last luight 
tlu^ it was raw-%e8Er’4 day, and thsct wmto 

where there was a fifkauM sW; filis dteiaiiated i&om 

Imhone hsfeve ouce dear aftd odmeia. wa hpid MAti^'to set 
before Idao, and he aa^sofad aWM of Im SWA daii^^ 
in wesaek cf gold aaod Military masio wwttM owtside, 

an^ onlYthi^, vniSk the aowe^ soaae pec^ wittMd, dittyhig 
a bislu^^s saaitve <ai a Yditwt enabiaaa. It logJudirasy^Aii^ like 
the pousted eaps of ^ biidetpadw like oM 39ie 

zoitK was pnttmysitt^r head, aad It Yet 

the oddity of the thwg mimd aae lo lam tiB I was «rvt of 
breatii; and then deiwiy wdked me w^Moh asade me mite 
siOgTY. Surely this dream IM oomelhlBg da do with a K«w* 
Yf^s present; and it is new Ojafy fourteen 4iB|ys-tSL Mew^Year’s 
day." » 

Oh/’ said I to Pally, ^Ww wi ym ^wiak of fmehnsaiMMet 
Dreams can ncYsr eome^trae Irat by aeasdiaitJ” 

But, ffl^er, are no(thi>eaxns man Oedf " 

No, nch child : pat awinr aU sioihllEhooies.’' "" 

Altho^h 1 said so to Pojly, 1 write lhe»dM0n dewiL When 
in despai:^ one is apt to aajlee on any WUfefhr nmort. A New- 
Year’s gm would certmmy be aec^taUevto aJI of us. 

All day 1 hare been at my aacQunta. X do not like accounts. 
Beckjoning and money matters distmot ary head , and make my 
heart and heavy. 

Dec. 17.— Hy debts, God be praised^ aoo aH wow paid but cme* 
At dve diderent places t paid ot £7, lla I hare thareifore loft 
in i*eady money go. This must last a half year. God help 
us! 

The black hose that 1 saw at teilor Cirtbay^a 1 muot letm un- 
purchased, although I need them greatly. Thty ane indeed 
pretty well worn, yet still in good condxnon, and the prioe la 
reasonable : but I enny needs a doak a great deal more. I pity 
the dear child when I see her shiteriug in that thm camlet. 
Polly giust be satisfied with the doak wbsch her eistar has made 
for her so nicely out of her old one. / 

1 must giau up my share of the newspaper which neighbour 
Westbutn and 1 took together; and this goes hard with me. 
Here in C— i, without a newspaper, one knows nothing of the 
course of affairs. At the horse faces at Newmarket the Duke of 
Cumberland won £5000 of the Duke of Grafton, lit is wonder- 
ful how Bterally ^ words of Scripture are alwsysiyfilML ^‘To 
him who hath shdl be giYen Fsom him who faatn not 

shaH be taken away/’ 1 must lose £5 of even iS(y Wooir oalaiy. 

lAgain murmuring; fy upon me. Whemfere iwould I eom- 
phhif Not burdy for a newspaper which I am no knm akht 
to take. May not 1 leam firom others whether General Fadn 
succeeds in maintaining the freedom of Corsica, or any SttGh< 
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inttttt of feragfB ncwBf I d» not Aar fir fir be Iim 

20^000 'VBt6X¥Mis. ' t 

Ike. 16.-^Ho^r Utile makes a yim ^ I^/onjr Juia 

procured a mud clqak at filMi.wic|) skap m a mm trifle; mi 
MW ske js ritting tliare wiik SNIIjr# ^pjpiiV i|i order 

tomakeitupanrr^ 

better tbaa bat m tUli^ at her own jprioe^ 

her voice is Wawve ioj* ferny 

grants to «ip|>eeK >ikMnr mm fos m dm time m l^ewn 

Yearns day j mA romhA^kfa^^ md predicdoiw 

about it. t mjfer tm 9^1 m IM »W>t pleasure 

lU the costly premt ymSst^ %e venetum laade Iflm— the twO 
diamond xapgei the t«o sratehes s^ bc^Ulanltv the pastols 
mlaid witli«#dd, ^ costly csaf^ the aioh haosmg^s, azxd the 
SO^sefomiiimk , - 

Jenny says iretimt sovetpa oMitiluxiin^ ^UatU Nev- 
Vear’sdayiareisaaust buy mos&eat dBpi ill as it 4hMild be. 

Neiffh&ur West}«ir 7 i a ^ble £ told him yesterday 1 
must disccmtiaue Wff subscriptiou Ibgr the aedmsper^ because 1 
am not sure of my present sahiry^ nor even of my place. He 
idtoc^ my hatid an saidi^'^Veiy tDnn I wjU take the papei^^ 
and you shaU still read it trith^e.’* ^ 

One must never deapaar. Tkm m more ^ood mm in the 
world than one thinks^ asparieUy mnongT the poor. 

77u> same ees^Hie baker is a somewhat namw-cmnded 
man. Inw hhn nottunffi he flmrs that t may. When 

Folly went to tiethh V and muiid it vexj small am hadW 

riaem ur hatf-burat^ ha bmlQa ent into a qiiaml with her^ so 
that people stopped ^ the sirsett Be dedaim that he would not 
sell upon crediit^that we ^tnust go risewheie fl»* our bread. I 
pitied Polly. 

X wonder bow the perale hm know everything. XSvexy one 
in the village is telling how the rector is going to put another 
curate in my pleea. It if distressing, and will be the death of 
me. The butcher ewm nml have gcS a hmt of it^ It oevtamly 
was not without danigi} that he sent his wi& to me wi^ com^ 
plaints about the bad tndes, the impiMsibUity of selling any 
longer for anjthing hut naih. 9he was indeed vmy polite, and 
could not flnu WimSitocMms her love end respect for us. She 
advised us to go to CobwfSed, am buy the little meat we 
want of him, as he is a rimmr Mmf and is able to wait for 
his money. 1 eared not to tell ^ good woman how that 
person treated us a year ago, whan & charged us a penny 
abound more than ouiers for nis meat ; and, when his ahusivia 


how he ^declared roundjy that he 'must receive a little intemat 
when he was kept out of his money a. whole year^ and men, 
showed us the door, 

I still have in ready mon^ £2, Is. dd. What shall I do if no 

^ Z' 
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. ! Aafl if 
tmut I aiM mf poor ebil- 


tme wHl trtiAt me, w 
Dv Snarl appoint aaothw euMte,^ 

^ren taxned awn. « 

BeHsoj Ga^nbititeatt^alM! '• 

Ihe. mijk x. MJ^t iws^m «cty eax|t mi vm- 

Soredwb«IIi^4^kimvi^«SfoAii^^ {.tbofi^t 

ef Mt Sittiiift Matin At ^amlnti^; II^WM» I — '- 

liBv« tu) dooeine, oiihr'fte tidh. Wm 
ix» a bialun^a mftin aeeordittf to Fe%VdM|4|iri^teti I d 

Ittrebatf BiwTiin^formynilint^ «; ,<' >■ \ 

^ ^ve tntitiM and mH letter to Br 

« RsTBitxim Sfeo^I tnite <Mth an atittietn him. It it aa$d 

tiiat your ttnreretiMtiMantii to aMtififtiMtihti^auMtoia toy etoad. 
I know,i^wlteiii«r the report hM any llontowlion, ot whetiier it 
haa anaen «iat€^'£toai a^ hautHg towiwind to Mqne panoiu 
the interriear I Itodti^ ^an. 

Hie ottee with Wwith Vto mvo i nt m rted wt I h»v« die* 
dbargad wiA aeid ahd tiwtitgr$ 1 have pwadbad the wqvA of 
Ood in aU ptBity; and I htotrliaaid no aonipbidta.. Even ny 
inward momtor oondemna dtohdC; ’When I hwn^ adced tor A 
little increaee of my stataU Mllaltyi to to ton ac apake of M- 
dtteing the small stipend timKh scatmitoaatooesto precure me 
and my tomily toe bate neoas iii rieg^ of pl^ 1 now leao« your 
hmnano heart to detida, ' el 

I have taboured ehtoMn yean under jm reverence's ptom 
n r ed e e e a s owi, and a year ana ahalf under^yowtatif, lam now 
fifty years ^ airi my htir begiita to gtow gtoy. Witoout ae* 
onsibtanoea) witoott pitrottt, witooot toe laaigieet of auotlmr 
firing, witoaet toe means of earning toybtoad in any otoer way, 
mine and my cbildam’s tote depenu rmim your oodfawkn. If 
you toil us, there sWaaiite ho mqFo** tor us but ton beggar’s 


Hy daughters, gradual^ IfMOm up, oOeasion, wito toe dosest 
eoonomy, mcveaMu agnense. My doeet dengwter, Jenny, sup- 
plies the plaee of a motoertohar uBtar,ai>deimdaetB ourdomeim 
oeneamA We keep no ee rvnn t; my daughtor ia maid, eook, 
washerwoman, tainma, and htoa toeeicMmr, wMto E am toe 
caipentor, mason, chimmey«w«iper, WAwientter, gnrdsnar, &r- 
nnm and wood-citoier offlw houehold. 

Crod’s menwhas attended hs hitberto.' Wehayahad no tido- 
aess; indeed we wtdd net halve n^’tormedwhies. , 

My dah^tm haku invdtiomnad todo odter wnrh, as 
wasMag, mending, and sewtog ; but C-h~. is a*littie plBoejjw" 
stnyraiwhsivetlMygQitamy. Most peMons here do C 
MmdheUr wodc: none cen anlcdd to esiiploy otoeis. 

1 1 assure you, m afi Inimaityi^K will be a hard task to oaieil 
and mine through toe year upon £20 ; but it will be hordera 
if I em to l ympt it n uoa £ld. But 1 throw mysdf on yt^ 
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•cMfMtkm «aA m OMLmi pfug mrmMptM »t IcMjt to 
UoM me oiiiui HBrn^jr.* 

4ifter 1 had fimdwd/tihi* Xttt^ Itbww anwiU teem 
<«tkile Polljr earned it to iho geint irtiiw)> aso fthemiT' 

iMM to mj % tbem hiMMno fOomMUg^ edaar 

M^calm in BHTjnii^ 0 Wtd 

Ch*dv-M cfa emi gM B ^^jil '•rltiipli 1 

iilt* ji*om and 

grace of amjaa^ oeeiodKD ^rti i(i| Mm jwtolwttm. A 

Mender miplieiii oMl» tiBMium wt tnMiB!ii^ «Ml''t«MUdgfia«d 
ihe whole siboA I^iaahMvenllrnwmoof and, 

pover^." u ‘ * ' 1 ' 

1 maxh m ibe wm^ m milifik 
aod 1 eoim Iram ft nthm 

do not recoivo om^^^tudm Aofb ixgr t ibxi ^xHVaelfe It 

ia wiUk the oltrgmim ofi m iMWmii; ^ lu^tm the 
power of kiB rnmt^ee, hnt not upoa tho 

eonsHtntitxn of every paMent 

^ same I terntwie^nofie feom 
w atmngtr who uA wemAmd mFos iu|pt w im. Ho be^ 
m, on ttoooiiztt tit xugmt aflEMose to com to Km. 

1 have heeii to hwa I jNodtotoo man of 

about 8ix-aKtjUf<ii»trt|^ witili noble ifefMte'axkd a jpweAd ear- 
ruge. He wne^n olA ireO<«lr(»m wnd o cots which 

flttU bore the laaxiar oC round hat, 

oltibtou^ otl^pmOy 0$ a wmt nuUierwmi^^ wae atiU tar 
mm de&eed and ifaebby. Vkoyamg maewfh^ xtotwith- 
atandaig the dtisaoigmfmt el hre dKiM, to be irf good family. 
He had m at least a emn alM of the tteotit Hnea, which per- 
hap had Juat been giren him bjf aome dhMtable hand. 

He led zxve mto a private roon^ begged patdou a thousand 
tunes for havis^ trodhlied mm ana psoeeeded to inform 
a rerf hmUe msmilar, HA mi^fouid bJma^ m moat painful 
drenmatama^ this phiOe» whmAt^had 

arrived hud eveaiugi aixd had thftwbre had loeourte to me as a 
clergyman. He imi4ded^ by profosskm m actor^ but Un- 
fortunately Wlthemt pmfitixmAm mi intended to proceed to 
hfancheater. He had erpmded wmSf aU hie and had 

not enough to pay his fom ait the hamr^ aa;r noinuig of the 
expense of prooeemug on hb journey, Accordiogly, he ttunoed 
in Ilia despair to Twebse shUhngs, he aaid, would he a great 
assbtanoe to him. Giving hds name, J'ehn fleetmam he pro^ 
noised if I would favour hm with that advance, that be would 
honourably and thankfully it, so soon as he was pgaln 

eonneeted with nay theatre. I&ere was no necessity for hib 
d^cthig hb distpess ta me so much at length, for his foatnres 
expressed more tmable tiban his words. He probably read sotne- 




tibingr &f Ba»« Had ia njr Aaa, kaciuMi; «a 1b« temed Ida 

vpon me, IM Beamed atobak aii& etaaMt end aewtiuHed, ** WiB 
Tmi.kai«eaa4liaB,e!e>inAuAia)iafet" '* ^ ' '' 
ta lapilK leMMt jtoJhiaa&Ba esirpitaL aftwllinllt wea Ml of 

SnpdSiiMrtaf ajddwnafnevddtadiai^aiiSj^aalidMZ tiaa 
iMgtetit iwMBEtB^ «e <• tM liaad^emtfwHaiMaaitf 
& iiauaeMlieMiA^ iMSBada Addla-lda etMdadri igaiLaait vata^ 
dinar bii£teiialKUBMadL iAbIb lie' mdWHliB4» * VaitaiMlMV dba 
vmfixtnaadie «itiii, ad Jwie eaMkmMkaMMe.' 

la'lSwi^wiaM ifuB 

I oeaa an ^|^^^|^'^y^ ^<w«)l^ InM: iMf Ifo JHiiMiaue^ «i|i4 latn eidMiaied 
ta> heeni I ’ya aMe ad eay . ^ail ea Md f fee ig to ia teiid» aen eaaaoB 
!e^ a47,eB«ualte aaaiBtJdaB. Z iMtaki^ dboa^ «me ett w 
bowaandt/mid apaUam imitIktMiBitiS trnm «■*; paaiuna 1 

1 totfA W? wsy littt iSkBiifiAi^M insA 

wadt Beefemdie^^ln futore SaWft i> KMk p«WM3«. 
Youml aattpoidv; mkml]Llu^3m 
m Bmwtafm €»hmt,^ 

Iwieutbime. tbe 1 to 

tile stoBAW alwajpe O 0 «Ce& mt ^neK-^^uera m a«tor -to a 
m<Mi ] ThwfA xmaat Im soiatiMiur ni mif nature tiiafc attrudOts the 
wretched and the iMdjr iaifiwit WlbiOerto ie ki need 

comes to zoe, who huTe the least to Mhm I 
with strangers, one of tiSe oaiKi|i*iS 3 r ia saitt to haae a.db|flplnch 
looks steamfy at wliat S tAk eat|nff conxa and &js aigbidd 
nose dixeotiSuf oa Ineoa^ 

When I arriraa at honta, X tolldtim ddLftraa who the staanger 
was« and what ha wanted^ ]Wfi(teatin|f SAmfa adtioe. Bho said 
tenderly, 1 know, fetiW» wlw JMs thh^ saad ttenibdo 1 haye 
nothing to adnae.’’ 

whatdo XthUkf* ' ^ 

" Wh^ titat :foa will d^ idMK) tihr ]MW S^ 
and Br Snati w^ fib , 

Ihddthoo^aosudt thW Wtwh^ XWiMtiie 

twtiye shiHis^ gnye tipn to Jisfmy to omt h> tra- 
veller. 1 did to liib to his jmi&ajiia rtu. 

ItxgTatltttdo stitaH^ spitit and, boddes, X 1Ml my sermon 
tojmpare. ^ 

The seme day, ca^.-«-1!hw actor is certhcaly a wortkjr man. 
When Jenny from the »ni,.she had inaudt to te& about 

fe alkd also about tiie landlady. Ihm w<man had found out 
her guest had an eaapty po^et, ana Jadny oould not diei^ 
that shehad lna»u|(htliia soiaemonar* So Jemay hadto listen 
to a loiig*dii»ooiirse oh tilt IbUy of giwbtg^ whan one has nothmg 
himself, and the daiu^ of }mpkaS vagrants, when one has not 
the wherewithal to 3otbe his own ohaldma. " Clhanty shoadd 
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begin at home.” ^'The shirt is nearer than the coat/’ 
fetrai Oiie’s own maketh ikt and so on. 

X had juet turned^ my semm again, when Mr Fleetmon 
entered. He could not^ he said, leaTe C — >- without thanking 
his benefactor, by whose means oe had been deUvsred from the 
greatest embarsijasmSkaxit. detpiy was Just setting the table. 'We 
Sad a pancake and aome tumipB : ana I invited the traveller to 
dine With us. He Me|it^ the invitation. It was very timely, 
he intimated, Isr ha md eaten a vmy scanty breakfast. Polly 
brought senile beer. Wehad nfit for a long time fared so well. 

Mr Pleatdten seeing to enjoy himsetf with us. He had quite 
lost that adsdkms tedlt lie had; yet there was ^ Shy reserved 
manner about him, which is peculiar to the unfortunate. He 
inferred tttet we were Very ba|^, and of that we assured him. 
He sunpoi^, also, ttkat X was turner and better to do in the world 
than 1 dadm to ag«cnr. there, however, he was mistaken. 
'Without doubt the Older and deanliness of our parlour dazzled the 
good man, the eleamess Of the windows, the neatness of the cuiv 
tains, of the djxmeivtable, the door, ana; the biightness of our 
tables and chairs. One usually dnas a j^at lack of cleanliness 
in the dwellings of the poor, necause they do not know how to 
have. But orw a^d neatnOs^ as I always preached to my 
sainted wife and to my dmtditers. are great save-aBs. Jeniiy is 
a perfect luiatress therein, ^e almost surpasses her mother ; and 
die 18 bringmg up her sister Polly in the same way. Her shaip 
eyes not a ly-mbrk oaR escape, 

Oui* gueet soon beeame quite femlUar and intimate with us. 
He spoke more, however, of our dtuation than of his own. Tlie 
poor man must have some trouble on his heart ; I hope not upon 
his consCienoe. I remarked that he often brol^ off suddenly m 
(*onversaition, and became depressed ; then again he would exert 
himself to be cheerftil. God comfort him I 

As he was quitting us after dinner, I gave him much feiendik 
counsel. Actors, 1 Ibiow, are rather a light-minded folk. He 
promised me sacredly, as soon as he shoula have money, to send 




honest, and several times asked how long 1 thought I should be 
cible, with the remainder of my ready money, to meet the nec(>s- 
Mties of my household* 

His last words were, It is impossible it should go iH with 
you in the world. You have heaven in your breast, and two 
angels of God at your side.’* With these words he pointed to 
Jenny and Polly, and so d^artod. 

Dec. 30. — ^Ihe day ha^ passed veiy quietly, but I cannot say 
very agreeably, for the grocer Jones sent me his bill for the year. 
Coiisi^rmg what we had had of him, it was larger than we had 
expected, iBthough we had had nothing of wmch wfe did not 
ourselves an account. Only he hkd raised the price of 
ull his articles; otherwise, bis account agreed honestly with ours. 
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Tlie worst is the arrears of my last.uyear’s hill. He begged 
for the payxx^nt of the same, ^ he is m Tieed of money; 
bhf what creditor is notf The Vhole of t amhunta 

to' eighteen^sliaiiijg^ _// 

I went ito see Mr- Jo^ieS) ^ho, oA ^he 'whole, ts/a .polto 
Reasonable naad. 1 1^;^ to'sati^ hy pay||^ ip. part, 
and promising to ptty the remainder by Easter ; hnt he was net 
to he moved, and he regretted that he &ould be forced tdimeeed 
to extremities. If he could he would gladly wait ; bt^ only 
within three days he would Jmve to pay a note which had just 
been presented to him. I know that witii a merchunt cr^t is 
eveiything. 

To all tills there was nolJiing to he 'Said in reply, after my 
repeated i^equests for delay had proved vain. Should I have let 
him go to ^w against me as he threatened 7 I sent him the 
moiie^ aBd:.'paid off .the whede debt. But, now my whole pro- 
perty has mdted .down ^ sliillings. Heaven grant that 

th^ actor may soon return wj^^. I lent 1dm ; otheiPwiBe I know 
not whathelp thm is for us'.' ; 

Again despairingJ , Go to^ man of little faith ; if thou 
knoweat UQ^ God knoweth. Why is . thy^ heart cast down ? 
What evil hast thou done ? I^oyerty is no crime. 

— One be iw^i.hB$py ftfter all, when at 

the poor^. We have a ^ouaand pleasures in Jenny's new 
cloak. She looks as beautifhl .in it aa> a 'bride ; out she 
wishes to wear it the ,4rst time abroad at church on New- 
Year’s day. ^ . 

Every ey«jning she reclions^up, and shows me how little 
expense she has incurred through the day. We are all in bed by 
seven o’clock, to sav^oil and coal ; and^at,w^'&d,4s nogr^t 
haidship. The girls are so much t^e more industrious in the day, 
and they chat together in bed untii midnight. We have a beau- 
tiful supply of tur^ps and yagetables ; and with these Jenny 
thinks we can get thi^gh . sik or edght vroeks without running 
in debt. That were a stroke of managsment. without parallel. 
And until then, we all hope that Mr ^eetman will keep his 
word hke an honest jp:^ aaSd.^XUs back, the loan. If I appear 
to distrust him, it aw^^s ah Jenny’s fssnh She will allow 
nothing evil to be saidiof^e comedian. 

That personage U our oomdant topic.- ' The girls especially 
me^e a great deal out of him. His q^^pbarance interrupted the 
uniformity of our life, and he wiU;,,suppJy us wilh conversation 
for a full half-year, pleasant Is wh^ the mis- 

chievous Polly ezcla^s, But; he is aat; actor P . Ihen Jenny 
tehs of the celebrated actors London who are ininrt?cd to dine 
wi\h noblemen and the princes of the Kjyal famhy ; and she is 
ready to prove that J^Wtman will become one of .the first actors 
in the world, for dne taints, a graceful address, and 

well-chosen 
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' mdeca fiaid tiie sly Pcdly to-day wittily, feeau- 

tiM phrases ! He called jp% 4uei 

you too,” died, Jrebi^, ,«3d»ewh»t veiled ^ 

But I was ouly toowa & to the bap^aan,” n^dsed Polly; 
«iie looked ouly at, ^ \ 

Ihis chat aad ^Idiali xailtefy ef nuy^ldren awafcei^ my 
auxiety. Papents masgr auxietaes. P«fly i» gPowi»g'<«f^ 
fenny is '^*fflady^ghi«9^ afid wd»t ii«we I /of .^eem^ 

these poa^ cliildiati fenby at a wdl^Kped, tmodest, 

haudsocne maidea ; %ut all O - ■ knows our poverty- We are 
therefore Ihiife regiGrded, ^aad it will be difficnalt to iBaid a husband 
for Jenny. An angel without money ^■|s not thought half so 
much of THWTra-dfflTfl as a Tucen wiljh *iagf^d of guineas. Jenny's 
only wealth is her gentle face; '1&t eweiybody looks kindly on. 
Even the grocer Jones, when she naafiied Jam hasanoney^ gave 
her a .pound of uhoffionds and ^Baishas as m pnaseAl^ and tdki her 
imw he was grieved to take my momg; bnct fhaiC^ ^af I bougld^ of 
him, he woSld ^e me txem till PMer* He has ceftahdy 
never once said so much to me. , 

When I die, who will take care of any, folate children? 
WhoJ the God of heaven. I^y amwtJewt to go to 

service anywhere. , 1' will -not diattess myself about the future. 

Jhc, 26. — Two distressing-days these nave been. I have never 
had so laborious a <Si^tin88. I preached mj two sermons in 
two days several timifs- in four diiflSspent churchm. The road was 
very bad, JBmd ^ Wind and weath^foa^^ Age is beginning 
to make itself felt, and I find I h?i.ve not the freshness and acti- 
vity I wacie had., Indei^ caSliage and tiunips, scahrily buttered, 
with only a glass of foesh^ato:^ do .not afl^d mum nouxtsh- 
ment. „„ , . 

I have dined bofth days wi& Farmer Hurst- The p^ple m 
the country are much more hospitable than here in this small 
town, whore nobody has thou^t of mviting me to dinner these 
qjtv months; Ah J '^add-I^have only had my datmhters with me 
at table ! What pmfiieion was tlwel C&uld have only 
had for a Christmas foast what the fonner^s dogs received of the 
fragments of ourmeali They did, Indeed, ha^some cake, and 
they are feasting On it now while I write. It was lucky Mat I 
had courage, ^hen Ihe farmer and to wife pressed me to eat 
more, to say that, with their leave,- 1 woifid carry a lititib shce 
of the cake home tp my danghters. ’The good-hearted pet^de 
]^ked me a little l^ful, and^ fbesida?^ as it rained weiy ilawl, 
sent me home in their wagem. ' ^ 

Eating and drinldng are indeed of l^e importance, ff 
has enough to satisfy his hunger and dbirst. Yeii it may not be, 
denied that a comfortahle provision for the bt^y is an a^isefiwbie 
thing; one’s thoughts are ckarer; one foels with more vivacity. 

I am very tire£ My conversation with Faauaer Hurst was 
^rorth noting ; but I wifi write it off to- morrow. 
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* Ihc, jMtFsre^ iheait "to vrite a nyoid of ' my oowv^psation 
with Farmer H^rst. Thia morning*, a$ I was sittii^ by the icre, 
veieetk]^ on vaidond^ottexs, a^aiprbfW steppe in Jto aek4f we 
heaM <if a romoua* that w^onoie Jibeicfk Basset 

im destP^et Jbima^. No snch inti^^anee ihad Teached m- 
event ’'g^es ns .utiew cmae of jdioia^. Bra^ was a 3Mek,- 
\&isi «*f samteif .wSe, rand fbeiar a paw, tihps^ as i he- 

I, same jesm ago, 




£m: -- r / ■ 

The bondwhiohl cm^sf^HeA, 

It was a thing him^s^ oi«iMES^%ead; said the i^mbraime of 
3t iBom^imes gsva im b^ttedy 

been embaiMsiBd ,had himsdf xip 

to drmteh^v. instead, wtler as was 

his duty, he has, t fair, mak sm4ei‘ tibetBL. 1 .nmst vkit Mr 
Fieldson, to hnow.liie wnrst 

Sa7n£ da^, noon, — hare been to AldermfiXL Enddson, wlio com- 
forted me not a little. He said he had heard the report, but that 
it itras Tory doubtcftil ^etber Brooh hsA destroyed hknself There 
had been no aadienbie mtc^^^ezice^ m l rstem^ home oom^ 
farted, and prayed wi^ would be gracious te. 

me, ■ ‘ ; V 

1 had hardly reaoited the .honae,^ when Bollk %*an to meet 
me, exclaiming, almost breatldiess, '^4. letterl a mtor from Mr 
Flsetmaa, s&ther, sad I am sure it. oimiama mcm^! But 
the postal is seyeimenee;^ Smmy, wi£h.Mu5hHig looks, handed 
it to me l^fore 1 had;bdd dawn loE^/hatmd atadE. children 
wiere half out oftiteir wits with py^ m 1 fF«s|isd.dside tiheir 
scissors, and said, you not . see, children, tb^t it is hteder 
to bear a great joy with uompesanc Ihan a gmst fmU I have 
often admired your ^ees^folnete when we were iin greatest 
want, and hxiew iiut wheic we wnm '#Qd fm& hr the next 
day ; but now the dSrst afteile nf JEWtcme puts yon beside yomv- 
selves. To punish you, hd^er until alto 

dinner*?? r ' 

Jenny would have it Idto it'm^ stot tJte:Wmeyybiat Mr Heet- 
ma3EiL% honesty and gratitia^ 'thfst dehghted her^ fmd that she 
only wanted to hnow what to; wrato^. tod how to was; but 1 
adhered to my detornttotto.. Stis littfe must wisely 

loam to practise patienoe. , — . 

l%e same day^ eve, — Our joy is toned iirto netrow. 
letter with the money came not^^l^om Mr Fleetmah, but from the 
tov. Bt He gives me mtoc^ that our engagement will 

teminate at Baster, and he tofoums me that warn that time I 
utoy look about, for another situatmi, .and that to has aceord- 
is^iy not enJy pmd me up my salaiy in advance, that I may 
hm any tiwvelliiig expenses whidi 2 may be at, but also 
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the new Tiear, swescasor, to the csie Kt 

tlxB pfurish* ’ 

It Slow appears that the ta^ <rf;the 'pm^p here U tpwiii»*iw 
not wboDy withmit foTindatwi^s Saipdit may also he tfoe, whi^4* 
Mid. that the new had.;^iYed Jbis 

reaSly, becaaee he has o£ 

a lady of doubtful afepuiatieu; ^So X my "offiee 

bread for the sake of .scudi a peradh, and he Jt$jiEn«ea into -the atiM 
with my poor '^ldBen>;.he^^ to huy^^y 

pla.cc at the price of his. own honour. ’ . 

My daugntm tunied -deadfy j^e . when \tihey found tiial the 
lettei^ did not come from V^ ineetman, hot frcna the rector, and 
that the money, ilistead of beings the generm return of a wi*atefal 
heart, was the last wretched giatni^ for my long and l^rious 
seiwiees. Pcdly threw hoMelf aobhiaff into a chau> and Jenny 
left the room. My hand trembled as l.hrid the latter contrining 
my formal dismissaL Bnt 1 wentr iatowy httle- chamber, locked 
myself in, and fell upon my knees and pinyed, w-hile Polly wept 
aloiUd.' > ' •’t'f • f-i' ‘ 

1 rose f^n>m toy knees refreshed and ectn&rted, and took^ my 
Bible T and Ite w<Krift i^n which ^ w “ Pear 

astofor I have redeem^. thee, Irhanc hy thy name'; 

^ ^ 

. fear nni^vVams^^ of finy neai^. 'I looked up, and 

eaid> ^O’ea, Jickd, I am.thaae.?-.^ . - 

M Pdly/%>ea^ In ^haare ocpiied weepmg, X^weaat back 
the parlouF^ but when i imw^her ufm her knees 
wigiL her clasped hands rasing on a chair, I drew bade and 
shut the door very softly, thatr^the dear soul.ipigM no*, be 
disl^srbed. » 

After some time I heard Jemy ^oeane. .1 then-returned to 
my d^ghte^ who were aittj^ 7smdow;' an^^ saw by 

Jenny’s ey#{fthait she had bei^teiving,.Aij3i^^ta‘’hiF anguish 
solitude, -lliciy iKr^'lo^M txiiri^ nife v4 bdia^ iahey feared 
lest they should despair ducted oh. my 
when they saw that 1 was qaite^^ c^mipdsed, and ihab I addressed 
them with d^afulnesa, they a^ere evidently rdifived. I took 
tlie letter smd iZMa^ay,'ahu htnunhng ak'ltune, threw .thsoa into 

my desk, not,,eaMse s^de^ wltet had J^pened. the 

whole day. This silshde in th#n'wnh» otiriM to St tender rcoa- 
sideration for ste; with me it .lest Ishoidd expose my 

weakness .before xoy children 

. It is ^bd to let <ho first, atom Uow omrjwithcBt 

r '©xws’a troubles too closely m the, face. .We have all: had 
’nightie sleep.. , We talk freely now of Br Snarl’s letter, 
m loss of as of oldai&irs. We prbpeae all kinds 
cf flans for the future.,, ^e bitterest thing is, that must Ifo 
sedated. We can of nothing better thp that Jeimy and 
Polly should ^ to service in 1 betake 
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' 

nddson has ettiled. ^rm me the 
He had Jihe coroner's aecaunt, tog^er witJi the notice of mgr 
hmd. BEoofc^fi del>t» «a^e I lanst, fi& «, matter of 

copi^^ to W^&i0, a of Trowbri^e^ 

ite ltniidred pounds. '• j .; ; . 1 

Mr Fiddson had. ffood be^e i^^emtmmidbe me Jmrtiljr. A 
lumdhred pouiida!/ abaJl obteiin ao much money "I 

All that I and my chiHiien lmVe"-mihe w<»M not bting a 
hnnd^red ahilling^^ Break mad to ^ estem^d m npnght and 
weal^y man j and I nem thot 2 g^!)^t he woiald come to ^.uch 
;in ena« TM l^nerty af mf wii^Jwas consumed in hei* long 
fiicfcneas, and I had to. #e f#wr a«^>es at Bxad&rd which 

dm mbcrited. I hm^.heg:^* Ah ! if. I were^only a fi?ee 

beggar ) I must ^ to psaaon if Wiihnliia^^^ merciml^ for 
it IS impossible fin' me even to thinJc of payifig hinu 
Same dap>, em^t mi qnit$.fj^^ mj wealmeHs. What I 
to fiaint! to dbs^iaip! Fyi And jet hi a S^rovidence! 

and a minister of th^ Ijoed^ Fy^ Ifeomiwi'V m 

1 have recovered luy composure^ and dom what X should. I 
have just carried to the post^ffice a letter to ATr Widiell, at 
Trowbiidgej m which X have, stated my utter inability to pay 
the bond, and cmrfes«ed: myBelt r€^y to gu to jad. If he has 
any human feeling^ he wfll have pi<y on me j if.not, he may drag 
meaway wldAj^s^vepvhewSt. 

When I caum fipcm^e^^ee^ I ^t the enrage of my children 
to the proof: I^tidehed to for the wmsst. Ah ! the 

maidens wei*e^niiu:& of nsMH the: moor-'-'more ei Christhms 
than the mdeti ' 

I told mem of of the possible 

couaequen(^|^,to eA ^U^bidb;&i^^.^9i^^ and in groat 

sorrow. ■. f-V' -..'v ’ 

"To’prisbmP'smd-^im^, ai^tfy waffl^g, while she threw 
her aims around mej 4 . f. Ah, po^dear iambt'; jea have done no 
w'rona, aid muish ! - ijifeiU. gb to Trowbridge ; 

I will thiuw 'ihyd!^ at Withed’s. feet ; 1 will not rise until he 
releases you . o 

No,” cried ,PcrHy^ SobWogi ^do not tihmk of such a thiijg. 
Tradesmai ai^. trudemen. l&¥w^ ne%.|br all your tears, ^ve 
up a. %tlm^ of'OTir Sebt. I W& go to Ihe wooflen^ 

draper, and hind mysfdf to live Upon bread exd water, and be 
hift ^tre, unlE. I have paid, lalM labcan* what father 

owes*” '' ' ‘ ^ ' 

InF forming such phms,. they grew more composed ; 

but they saw also the vanity or ^eir hopea. At last, said Jenny, 
^^Why form all these useless fhmt us wait for Afr 

WilhsB’s emwer. H ho will be ,cru^^ let him be so. God is 
also in the jail. Father,. 1 say, go to pr^on. Perhaps you wHI 
be better there than with us in our poverty. Go, lor you go 
without guilt. There is no disg^ce in it# ■■4^0 will both go to 
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bervice, aiid our wagpes will parocure you pverythmg* needful. I 
will not be ashamed eren to To a-he^lnfc i’or a father 
has Buzuethin^ honourable and holy in it. we will come <uiil 
visit you &*oan time to time. You will oertaialy be well tak^rj 
carf» of; and we will fear no more/^ 

Jenny, you are light, said Polly; “whoerttr doe? 

3 \oi believe m God. I am not afraid. I will he dwseriul— a,s 
ohcprM as I can be, separateil from father and yon.” 

Such conversatioxis cheered my heart. Pleetuaan was right 
when he saod that 1 had two angels of goodness at my side. 

2}eCn 31 « — ^The year is ended. TLa&s be to Heavei^ it ha& 
licen, with the exception of some storms, a right beautiful and 
happy year! It is true we often had acaretdy enough to eafc — 
htill, we have had enough. My poor salary has often occasioned 
me bitter cares — still, oar cares ha^ o had thcic pleasures. And 
now 1 scarcely possaaa the means of supporting myself and my 
children half a year longer. But Isow many hare not even as 
much, and know not u^ere to get another day^s subsistence ! 
My place 1 assuredly have lost : in my old age 1 am without 
office or bread. It is possible that 1 shall spend the next year 
in A jail, separated from my good daughters. Stih, Jenny 
riglit ; God is there also in tjfce jail I 
To a piiiH) conscience there is no hell oven in hell, and to a 
b}id lieaH no heaven m heaven. 1 am very happy. 

Whoever knows how to endure privation, is rich. A gwod 
conscieiK'e is better than that whicwi the world names honour. 


As soon a«i we nro able to look with indifEerenoe upon what 
pooph* call honour and shame, then do we become truly Tioilby 
of honour. He who can the world, enkrvs heaven. *1 

iuidei*stand the goqfMd better every day, tinoe 
i wod it by the hght of experieiiire. tthe schej 
Oambri^ senuy 

Nature ie the best Mevpreter Bmptim 
With these redectieus I ocmcltHia yeagt, , „ ^ 

I am very glad that I have now for some time perse 
keeping this jouimd. Eveiybody should keep one ; because one 
may learn moi*e from himself than fi*om the wisest book.A. 
When, by daily setting down onr thoughts and fbdings, we in a 
manner portr^ oursdfves, we can see at the end of the yt.ir 
how many di&rept fOces wo hav*^. Man is not always hki' 
himself. lie who says he knows himself, can answer Ibr 
tiTith of what he says onfy at the moment. Few know uhdt 
they wore yesterday ; still fewer what they will be to-moia*()w. 

A^ day-book is useml also, because it helps ua to grow in frith 
in God and Providence. TJie whole history of the world does 
not teach us so much, about these things as the thought‘s, judg- 
in^th, and feelings of a single individual for a twelvemonth. 

I have also had this year new conlirmation of the truth of the 
old saymg, “ Misiortunes seldom come singly ; but tiie darkest 
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liour iB just before momiiig/’ things go hard with nm, 

then am 1 mo&t at my ease; always excepting the iirst shock, 
then 1 please myself with me prosp^ oi the rdief which is sure 
to sncceed, and 1 smile becanse nothing can disturb me. On the 
other hand, when evejn^ing g<6eB accordmg to my wishes, 1 am 
timid and anxious, ana cannot give mys^ up freely to' joy ; I 
distrust the contmuance of my peace. Those are the hardest 
misfortunes which we allow to taxa ms by suipme. It is like- 
wise tine that trouble looks more tarrible in the distance than 
when it is upon us. Clouds are never so black when near as l^ey 
bccin m the distance. When we grasp them, they are hut vapours. 

My misfortunes have taught me to considar, with omaxing 
quickness, what will be their worst upon me; so I prepare 
myself for the worst, and it seldom comes* 


He pursues WiU-o^-the-wisps into li 
imxhYsar^s day, morning . — A Wi 
the year- Here follows its history. 


ato bqgs and Aure. 

A wonderful and sad affair opens 


Early, shout six o’clock, as 1 lay in bi*d thinking over my 
sermon, 1 heal'd a knocking at the front door. Polly was up, 
jnd in the kitdben. She ran to open the door, and see who was^ 
there. Such early visits are not usual with us. A strong'*' 
pivsented himself with a laige boi^ Which he handed to Ea 
with these words : — “ Mr — -7-^’ (Pol ly lo 
tins box to the Bev.. YlJ 


I 


rT»ii'fTW7T‘a* 


tipff 1^17111x11(7^ xutt vrjJA see now, dear father, whether Polly’s 
dreams are not prophetic. The piKimised bishop’s mitre is come ’ ” 
And then she told me how a New-Year’s gift had been^yen her 
for me. It vexed me that she had not asked more particulaily 
for the name of mf Unknown patron or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and call Jenny, I drcs^ 
myself. I cannot deny that I was burning with curiosity; for 
hitherto the New-Yeai^s presents for the Vicar of C — ~ had 


surprise 


modesty in sending mo the present before it, was daylight. 

When I was dressed, and entered the parlour, Polly and Jenny 
were standing at the table on which lay the box directed to me, 
carefully sealed, and of an unusual size. *I had never seen 
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KAc^y such a box befm. I lifted it, and found it ppettjbeavy^ 
R tbe lid were two amoolblyH^^t round holea^ 

With Jenny’d help I opened the box very cautiously, as I had 
een directed to hondle the contents car^uily. A £ne white 
l^th was removed^ and lo l-~-But no, our astonishment is inde- 
bribable. We all exclaimed with one voire, Good < 3 iod ! ” 
ffliere before us lay a little child a«^lp<^, some six or eag^ht 
ieks old, dressed in the dnest linen, with roae-ooloured ribbons. 
B little head rested upon a soft blue silk cushion, and it was weU 
npt up in a blanket. The coyering, as well as the little cap, 
Pi triimned with costly Flanders’ lace, 

Qt such an uhexpectra sight we stood some minutes gazing 
ini silent wonder. At last Folly broke out into a comic^ 
Ajgb, and cried, ^^What shall we do with itf This is no 
ttiitre 1 ” J enny timidly touched the cheek of the sleep- 
with the point of her Unger, and in a tone full of piiy 
Poor dear little creature ! thou hast no mother, or might 
tMP no mother 1 Great God ! to cast oif such a lovely 
being ! Only see, father, only see, Polly, how peace- 
uyr^d tniBtftilly it sleeps, unconsdoos of its fate, as if it knew 
lying in God’s hand. Slew on, thou poor forsaken 
(feTWhy parents are perhaps too high in rank to care for ^ee, 
ilLlfl# happy to permit thee to disturb their ha|mizte86. Bleep 
ymifeiU n ot cast thee out They have brought thee to the 

I will be thy mother.’’ 

tears fell from her eyes. I 
and said. 


from’ one 

In this manner tbe matter was soon 
tinned to sleep sweetly on. In the meanwhile 
ourselves in conjectures about its parents, who were undoubtedly ^ 
known to us, as tbe box was directed to me. Polly, alah I could 
tell us nothing more of the pei'son who brought it than she had 
already told. Now, while the little thing sleeps, and I run over 
my Njf'w-Year’fl sermon upon the power of the Eternal ProfM- 
dence,” my daughters are holding a ooundl about the nursing 
qf the p<)or Uttle stranger. Polly exhibits all isbe ddight of a 
child. Jenny appeal's to be much moved. With me it is as if 
X entered upon the New-Yeor in the midst of wonders^ and — ^it 
• may be^ superstition, or it may be not — as if this little child were 
sent to*be our giiai*^an angel in our need. I cannot express 
tlie feelings of peace,* the still happiness which I have. 

Same tth . — I came home greatly exhausted and w eary 

With the sacred labours of the clay. I had a long and I’ugged 
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v^ralk ; but 1 was inapiiited by a liappy Teturn liome, by t3b# 
cheerfblBeas of my daug’b tiers, by our pleasfuit little parloun 
The table was ready laid for me, aud on it stocMl a Ettle wine, a 
JHew*Year’& pre<^ent il'onai m im^own benevolent hand. 

!]^e looks of the lovely Httle child in Jenny’s arms I'efreahed 
me above all things* Folly sboirud me the beautiful little bed 
of our uui%hng, the doaoen dne napk^s, the dear Uttle caps and 
nighWothes wnich were in the boA, sm thwi a sealed packet 
of money dfrected to me, which thtrj Sound at the fset of the 
child when it awoke, and they took it up. 

A ? n_ * ' Ti Jf jl.w 


Anxiously desirous of hMuniztg sooai 


of UiO parentage^f 


“ Rdying with entire oenfidexioe upon the piety and humanity f 
of your reverence, the whappy paraots of tuis dear chill com^ 
mend it to your care* J>o not mrsake it. We will testify out 
gratitude when we are at liberty to make ourselves known ^ 
you. Although at a diataace, we ^all keep a cfirefiil watefr 
and know everything that you do. The dear boy is namn^ 

; he has been baptisau. lU^ board tbt the first quartei, 
accompanies this* The same sum will be punctually remitted 
to you every thi^ee months* Therefore, take the child. Wr 


oommend him to the tenderness of your daughter Jenny.” 

When I had read tha letter, PoJfy leaped with joy, and died, 
<< There, then, is the biiediop’s mitre I” Bountiful lieaven I how 


2*i(h had we suddenly become. We read the letter a dnaeu 
times. We did not trust gur qpfii to look ht the jeaM upon 
table. What a UteW-yenMfs prgstntl From Itqp neiwi W egas T 
for thus suddenly” relieve] out m*w^ a 

Jvay \ In vaifi did I tiiimh over all the 
rd^ to dfecover who it might that had 
the existence of fheir 
fc tnaae '^cfk U csnupensatioii fur 

Christiaai charity. I tasked my ivcollection, 

w»r- of no one : and yet it was evident that the(>e 

pai*ents wei^ well acquainted with me and mine. 


Jaw. 2.>*-^FoTtun«^ is heaping her fiivours upon me. This 
morning I agnin received a packet of money, JE12, by the post, 
with a letter nKim Mr Fleetman. It is too much. For a slxilling 
^ returns me a pound. Things muet have gone well with him. 
He says as much. I cannot, alas ! thank him, for he has ibiv 
to niaation his address. God fbrbid I should be lifted up 
foolishly with my present riches. I hope now in time to pay 
off honestly mv bond to Mr Withell. 


When lf)b>3d my daughters that I had lyorived a letter from 
Mr Fleetn there was a new occasion for joy. I do not 
exactly understand what the girls have to do with this Mr 
Fleetman. Jenny coloui'ed, and Polly jumped up laughingly, 
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and held up both her haafe before £aee, and Jensaj 

behaved as if she was aenoublf vexed vkh the pla^M girl. 

1 read out Fleetmau’s letter ; but 1 cotdd acarmy do it, ibr the 
young man ia aa cuthimiaat. Hie writes many flattei'ing things 
which 1 do not deserve ; eiig^gmtmg everything, even imlera 
when he speaks of tlie ^od^emiy. 1 pitieu the poor girl wMo 
I rend. 1 did not daire to at her. The passage, however, 
which rdatf 8 to her is wort ^ of note, and ran thus 

Excellent sir, when Jft from ymir door, 1 felt as if-I were 
i;^ttang u father’s veof £opt '‘me bleak and inhospitable world. . 1 
wdl never forget you, nevear forget how happy 1 was with you. 
t see you now before me, in your rich pover^, in your Christian 
humility, in your patriarvhal eimpUei^. And the lovely fa3oi<* 
natang Polly : and ah ! for y6nr Jenny 1 have no words t In 
what words i^nhll one dcseribo the heavenly loveliness by which 
everything earthly is transdgured? Forever shall 1 remember 
the moment when she gave me the twelve shiUings, and the 
gentle tone of eonsolation with whi(di she ^ke to me. Wonder 
not that T have the twelve shihings still, t would not part w ith 
them for n thousand guineas; 1 shall soon, perhaps, explain 
everything to you personally. Never in my lim have I been so 
happy or so miserable as X now am. Commend me to your sweet 
daughters, if they still bear mo in remembrance.” 

I conclude, from these lines, that he intands to eome this way 
again 9 and tke prospect gives mepleasniw* 2h his unbounded 
gratitude, the young man has perhaps s4nt me his all, because I 
once lent him half of my ^teany lymn^. That grieves me. He 
seems to bo a Ikoughtless yoddl, and yet he has an honest heart. 

We have |peat delightt m itm AtML Ike little tlung 
laughed to^ay upon as Jfeguay Wifa holding him, like a 

young mother, in her skats. The girls are more haii^y with 
the little citiwm of #osld than 1 had antiojpated ; bat it is 
a beautiM child. We have bought him a MndSuana cradle, and 
provided alnmdently far all his little wnwtal !Xht csafBe Stands 
at Jenny’s bedside. She watches day and zxiglshlQco a guardian 
spirit over her tender charge. 

Jm. 3. — To-day Mr Curate Thomson arrived with his young 
wifr, and sent for me. I accordingly went to him immediately 
at the inn. He is an agfreeatde man, and very polita. He in- 
formed me that he was appointed my successoer in office ; that he 
wished, if 1 had no objections, to enter immediately upon bis 
duties, and that 1 might occupy the parsonage until Ha&ter ; be 
would, in the meanwhile, take up his abode in lodgings |tfe|)sred 
for him at Alderman Fieldson’s. 

I rfplied tliat, if he pleased, I would resign my oircii to him 
Immediately, -is I shoula thus he more at liberty to look out for 
another situation. I desired only permission to preach a farewell 
sermon in the churches in wMchl had for so many yea. declared 
the word of the Lord. 

- i» 
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With this he was quite satisfied^ d|id said that he would oousmt 
in the ai^moon to examine the state of the parsona^. 

He has been here with his wift and .Alderman Fteldson. H4s 
lady was somewhat hau^^^ and appears to be of high birth^ 
for there was nothing in the house that pfeased her; and she 
hardly deigned to look at my daughters. When she saw the 
little Alfred in the cradle, she turned to Jent^, and asked 
whether she were alreadr married. The good Jenny blushed 
up to her hsdr, and shoolc her little, head way of negatita^ 
and stammered out somethum. I had to come to the poor girln 
ohsistance. The lady listens to any stonr with great interest^ 
and drew up her mouthi and shrugged £ar sbomdeis. tt was 
yeiy disagreeable, but I said no^iing. 1 invited them to tidce a 
cup of tea ; but they dedmed, Mr Curate appeared to be very 
obedient to the slightest hinbwf die lady* 

We w«i*e very ^ad when thm unpleasant visit was ovfF. 

Jm* G.^Mr Withell is an excellent man, to judge fnmi his 
letter. He syumathises with me in regard to my unfortunate 
bond, and commits me with the assuranoe, that I must not 
disquiet myself if 1 am not able to pay it for ten years, or ever. 
He appears to be well acquainted with my circumstances, for 
he alludes to them very caudoudy. He considers me an honest 
man; and that gratides me most. He shall not find his confi* 
dence mi^laced. 1 shall go to Trowbri<^ as soon as 1 can, 
nud pay Mr Withell Eieetman^s £12 sterling, as an instalment 
of my monstrous debt. 

Although Jenny insists that she sleeps soundly, that little 
Alfred is very quiet o’ nightj^ and only wakes once, when she 
gives him a di^k out of his liittle bottle, yet 1 feel anxious 
about the maiden. She is not sp lively by far as formerly, 
although she seems to be much happier than when we were 
every day troubled about our daily oread. Bomotimes she sits 
with her needle, lost in a reverie,* dreaming with open eyes ; 
or her hands, once so active, lie sunk upihi her lap. when she 
is spoken to she starts, and has to bethink her^f what was 
said. All this evidently comes ifhom the iutenuption pf hee 
proper rest ; but she will not hear a word of it. We cannot 
even persuade her to 'take a littl<^ nap in the daytime. She 
declares that she Steels perfectly well. • 

I did not imagine that she had so much vanity^ Fleetman’s 
praises have not displeased her. She has asked me for his letter 
to i^ad once more. And she has not yet returned it to me, but 
kegps it in her work-basket I Well, I eannoi be angry. Her 
feelings are4)uite natural. 

Jan* 6.-^ My farewell satmon was accompanied with the tears 
of most of my hearers. 1 see now at last that my parishioners 
love me. They have expressed their obligations on all hands, 
and loaded me with giflts. I never before had such an abundance 
of provisions in the house, 'so many dainties of all kinds, and so 
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wich wine. A himdi^edth p&ct of mj present plenty would have 
made me acoount oveF^^forttmate in |mst 4 ^ 73 . We are 

veidly Bwimmu^ in plenty. But a goo^ n^ion has already 
been d^oeed of; 1 kpnw some poor and Jenny 

ksowFeven more than I. I^e near people share in our pleasui^^. 

I was moved to the ininpst by my Sermon. With tears had 
1 written it. It was a skQt<^ of my whole past course fimm my 
call and settlement. I ant driven finm the Vin^jrard as an 
unprofitable servant^ and yet t have not labourod as a hirelmg. 
Many noble vines have 1 jilted, many deadly weeds cut uway. 
I am driven from the vineyard wh^ 1 have watched, and 
taught, and warned, and ooznfmlied, and prayed. I have shrunk 
from no sick-bed; 1 have strengthened 0ie dying fbr the last 
conflict with holy hope : 1 have gone after sinners ; I have not 
left the poor desolate ; I have caned back the lost to the w^ of 
life. Ah I k)l these souls that Were knit to my soul are torn imom 
me-HWhy should notmj heart bSind? But 6od’s will be done* 
Gladly would 1 now offer to take dntrge of the parish without 
salary, out my successor has the^nffice. I have been used to 

f overty from my birth, and care has never foriitaken me sin<‘e 
stepped out of my boy’s shoes. I have enough for myseli 
and my daughters in little Alflred^s board. We shall be able, 
indeed, to bqrup something. 1 would never again comnlam of 
wind and weather beating against my gray bah^, could I only 
continue to break the bread of liib to my flock. 

Well, be it BO ! I will not lAumtir. The tear which drops upon 
this page is no tear ^ discontent. 1 ask not £ov liches and good 
day^, nor have I ever asked ; but, XiOrd t Lord 1 drive not thv 
^servant for ever from thy service, although his powers are small. 
Let me again enter Jhy vmeyard) and with thy bmssmg win souls. 

Ja/i. 13.-— My joum^ to Trowbridge has turned out beyond 
all expectation. X amved late with W0a:ty &«ft at the pleasant 
little old city, and could not rouse mysdf fiposg iduiep until late 
the next morning. After 1 bad put on my tdean eknhes (X bad 
not been so finely dressed sinee my weddingnlay— ‘the good 
Jeun%Khowb a daughter’s care for her father), I left the inn and 
went to Mr Witbell’s, He lives in a splendid great house. 

He received me someubat Ocddly at first; bat when I men- 
tioned my name, he led me into his httle office. Here I thanked 
him for his great goodnebs and consideration, told him how I had 
happened to give the bond, and what hard fortunes had hitheito 
been mine. 1 then laid my £J2 upon the table. 

Mr Withell looked at me for a while in silence, with a smile, 
and with some emotion. He then extended his hand, and shook 
ntin^ and said, 1 know all about you. JL have informed myself 
^ticularly a^ut your okrcum^aaces, and I learn you are an 
Aonest man. Take ypur £12 back. 1 cannot find it in my heart 
to rob you of your New-Year’s present. Rather let me add a 
pound to it, to remember me by.’^ 
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fio, he fu^ofie, hrottgliK; a paper fi^oro another room, 
opened it, and said, You know thie hand .md yonr signature t 
1 ^0 It to yon and tout dbildrena.” He tore tie papef in two, 
mm placed it in my hand. *• 

I could not find words, 1 WJts so deeply mioved. My ^es 
filled. He saw that 1 would the^ him, Imt could not^ and he 
said. Husli f hush ! not a i^y1hible| I prav Ton. This is the 
oidy thanks I deske of ycra. I would gladly have forgiven pomr 
Brook the debt, had he only d^slt frautkly joe” 

Hon generous I 1 do not kucvw n snore ssoble^hearted man 
than Mr Witfadh Tfe was too kind to nse, IMring me to 
relate my past history, he introduced me to ihds wHe, and to the 
young gentleman his son. He had any little bundle, ccmtainizig 
my old clotthes, brought Irexa inn, and kept me st his house. 
The entertainment was prmoely. The chambi^ m which 1 slept, 
the carpet, the bed, were so splendid and eesify, that 1 hardly 
dared to make use of them. 

Next day Mr Withell sent sne home m his own elegant 
carnage, t parted with my benefactor with a heart deeply 
moved. My children wept with me for joy when I showed 
them the uond. See/’ said I, ** this light piece of paper was 
the heaviest bixithen of my Hfe, and now it is geimrously can- 
celled. J pray for the life and prosperity of onr oddverer J ’’ 

Jun* Ifi. -^Testerday was the moat remarkable day of my life. 
My daughters and 1 were sitting tog^er in the forenosn ; I 
was roed^g the cradle, Pplly was Teadiug aloud, and Jenny was 
seated at winderw with her needle, wh^ she snddenly jumped 

t p, and then fell back again deadly pale into iier chair. We 
i>eii’e of coiorse all alarm^ and cried, ^'What k the matter 
Jenny, with a smile, said, is comsng!” ^ 

The door now oproed, and in came Mr Fleetmaaiin a beautiful 
travelling doak. We greeted him ri|»ht heartily, and were truly 
glad to see him so unexpectedly, an<^ as it appeared, in so mnelt 
lietter circumstances than before. He embracea me, kissed Polly, 
and bowed to Jenny, who bad not yet reccvei'ed from hJr 
^tation. Her pale looks, howevoEP, did. not escape him. He 
inquired anxiously about her health. Polly replied to his ques- 
tions, and he then kissed Jenny% hand, as though he would bog 
her pardon for hwmg occajHoned her such on afirnn. But there 
was nothing to be said about it, for the poor girl coloured again 
like u newly-blown rose. 

I called for refre^iments, to treat my guest and benefactor 
better than on a former occasion ; but he oeolined, as he could 
not remain long*, and lie had ooihimy at the inii. Yet, at Jenny’s 
request, he sat down and took some wine with us. 

As lie had fgwjken of the company which had come with him, 
I supposed that it must be a rompanv of co^dians, and inquired 

whether they intended to stop and play in C , observing that 

the place was too poor. He Jaugh^ out, and repbe^ Ym, we 

ff2 
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u comedjf w^as badde 

heraeix wltik Joy, m: liadlteg wm^ to .aee ^ play. She 

told Jenny, wIm bad goitte and jPtdIy mqnired 

if any actosea bad coeq^ along Jam 3! ^ be, <mly 

a lady and g eo tiflaMa^ bat except f ea^amefni.^!. ; - . . 

Jeany^ttMoed msm se^coe, ;^aiiL '^<c»urfate a sad. 

look atIPIsetoan, m^^ised lae auo abondd ai^iak IlSiis was 
asked in a tone peosStiarly 4soft, yet ^ametratiiig, wMcb I 
hiiTe seldom cbsm^ed iai ber, mad only npoa xpupe (Kscasixms, axkd 
at the moat aeristie momeaxte.' ...... 

Poor PleetmaH himself trea^iied j^jbvrtee, so like fbe voice 
of the angel of doom. lie looked ti^ ^ her with an eamest 
gaze, and apjpeared to struggle with biasiBdtf ^XL va aaewear, and 
then advanea^ towmds her a &tep, benaid emjdaaitieaHy, ba- 
lked, madaoi, you aleme can dedde that 
Jenny (£fEi|ftped beer eyes^ iaecoiitiflaMd toi^peak; sibe answered. 
I could not GompiwiiaBd what they fbey spoke — 

Polly and 1 listeiiied wi£kthie ^^oateat ttlkafeion, but we neither 
of us understood a word, or vsmfir -are bfiavd wow without any 
sense. And yet PLeetanan and Jesmy. appeared not only to 
imdoratand one another perfectly, but what struck me as Very 
strange, Fleetman was deeply moved by Jenny's answei's, 
although they expi^ised tbe veriest tri^. At Fleetman 
r laaped bis hands .passionatiiSy ^ hk breast^ taaaed bis eyes, 
streaming with tears, ^ heaven, wUh an impressave aimar- 
ance of emotioa, ^ thm am I xndeed unhapny ! 

. Polly cooM hold amt ho Iqng^* . With « mmim rivaeky 
she iocd<. 0 d. from one to theoter, and. at last leeM out, ^^1 do 
believe that you two are begfflmhagto act -akeafe.)^ 

He pressed Polly^s hand .warmly,, and saiJ,. f^Ah that it 
weafe so ! ” . ^ 


I put an end to ^xmfusiqn by ponring out wine. We 
draiuc to the welfare e{ our fnaad. Pketman tanned to Jenny, 
and stammered out, ^ His^ iu.eamest, my 
her band upon .her heiU^, cast down her eyes, and drank. 

Fleq^man immedud^ybecaioe more oo 2 nposed« He went to 
the cradle, looked at the child, end when Polfy and I had told 
him its biatonr, -he eadd to Polly, with u smile, ‘^Ihen you have 
not discovered that 1 sent you this New*¥eaT^s ” 

"The whok of us cxdaimed m utter maottzefin^t, f ^ Who, you ? '' 
Our guest then proceeded to relate what Allows " My name,” 
said he, ^ is not Fleetman. I mn Sir <k^ Fairford. My sister 
and myself have been ke^ out of our r^htful pro^rty by my 
father’s brother, who took advan^^Te of ceertmn i^t^ious con- 
ditions in my fath^s will, and involved us in a Tong and en- 
fangled lawsuit. We have hitherto li^ad with diffiemty upon 
the little ppopfci ty 1^ us hy our motbm^ who died early. My 
sister Ms sufmd most from the tyranny her made, who was 
her guardian, and who bad destined her far the son of an inti- 

s$ 
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mate and povrci*£ul friend of hU. My sister, on the oonti'ary, 
was secretly eiig*ag*ed to the j&ving Lord Random, whose father, 
thex^ livings, was op])osed to their inaTna;g‘e. Without thd know- 
ledg*e either of my uncle or the old lord, they were privately 
married, and the httlo Alfr^ is their son. My sister, under the 
pretence of benefiting her health, and availutg’ herself of sea- 
oatbiiig, left the house of her guardian, and put herself under 
my protection* When the child was bM, our great concern 
was to find a place for it where it would have the textdem»t 
caiv. I accidentally heard a touching accoimt of the mvevty 
and humanity of the parish minister of C—— , and I came 
hither in disguise to satisfy myself. 'Xhe manner in which I 
was treated hy you deoided'me. 

I have foi^tten to jximijam that my sister never returned to 
her guardian ; for, about tiR months ago, 1 won the suit against 
him, and entered into possession of my patrimony. My uncle 
instituted a new suk i^ainst me for withdrawing my sister from 
his charge ; but the oM Lord Sandom died suddenly a few days 
ago of apoplexy, and my brother-in-law has made his marriage 
public ; bo that the suit falls to the ground, and all cause for 
keeping the child’s birth secret is henceforth removed^ Its 
parents have now come with me to take the child away, and T 
have come to lake away you and your family, if the proposal I 
make you shall be aooeptd. 

During the lawsuit in which 1 have been engaged, the living 
which is in the gift of my family has I'emainea unuccuiued. 1 
have ut luy disposal this situation, which yields over £200 per 
iinnum. You, sir, have lost your situation here ; 1 shall not be 
happy unless you come and. reside near me, and acc^t this 
living*.*’ 

I cannot tell how much 1 was affected at these worda. My 
eyes were blinded with tears of joy ; I stretched out my hamis to 
toe man who came a messenger from heaven ; 1 fell upon his 
breast ; Polly threw her arms around him with a ei*y of delight. 
Jenny thank frilly kissed the barmiiet’s hand; but he snatched it 
from lier with visible agitation, and hurriedly left us. 

My happy children were still holding me in their embraces, 
and Tve were still mingling our tears and congratulations, when 
the baronet retmsned, bringing hit^ brother-in-law, Lord Saiidoin, 
with his wife, who was an uncommonly beautiful youn;^ lady. 
Without saluting us, she ran to the cradle of her child. She 
knelt down over the little Alfred, kissed his cheeks, and wept 
freely with mingled pain and delight. Tier husband raised her 
up, ami had much trouble in comiiosing her. 

When rdie had i‘ecoyei*ed her composure, and apologised to us 
all for her behaviour, she thanked first me, and then Polly, in 
the most touching teims. Polly disowned all obligation, and 
]>ointed to Jenny, who had witlidmwn to the window, and said^ 

My sister thei*e has been its mother ! ” ^ 

‘ 24 
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]Ud7 Saffidom ROW passed at longf^in 

slleRoe, m^L efvid^ib stilt^euK^: 9^ glanced 

atdier. broliliei* Vilili a Acd iPoMed iR heap mm. The 

dear Jenuj, in her modesty, scarce^ dared to look up. "lam 
your debtor,^' said my lady ; " but the service you have rendered 
to a iQotlier*8 heaiKt it is impo^hl^^r me to repay. Become a 
sister to me, lovdy Jenny ; sisters can have no obligations be^ 
tween them.” As ^ley embraced each other, the baronet ap* 
proached. There stands my poor brother,” said my lady ; " as 
you are now my sister, he may stand nearer to yotir heart, dear 
Jenny; may he not?”- . . 

Jenny bluidied and replied^ 

" Will you not be,” jc<^^a the lady, b^ihustress of my 
poor broWiep?' I p^you^Mh Mipei: ^If you only 

knew how he loves yo^J?’ f- \ ‘ ' 

The took Jenny’s and kisaed it, and said, as she 

struggled to wlthdmwvit, ^ Madam, wi^^ou be ncimd to met 
I cannot be happy withoi^ tlsils ham/^ J|miy, mtloh disturbed, - 
let her hand remain in' hisr /The haron^^thm my daughter 
to me, and begged me for my hl^^ag. ^ - ‘ v, , 

"Jenny,” said I, ^^it depends Do we dream? 

Ganst thou love him ? Do mou deoiae^^ ^ 

She then turned to thagenllCTan, whojstood before her deeply 
agitated, and cast upon nim a full pmietrating look, and then 
took his hand in both hers, pressed it to her breast, looked up to 
heuven, and softly whispered, " God has decided.” 

Batisbed with the d^ision, I blessed my son and daughter, 
who embraced each other. Ihere was a solemn silence, and all 
eyes were wet with a pleasing emotien. 

Suddenly the lively Polly q>rung uj^ laughing through her 
te^rs, and flinging herself on mj neck, she cried, "There! now 
we have it 1 . The New-Year’s gift* — a gift better than a bishop’s 
mitre.” - ^ . 

The vivacity of PoUy ^w<dqs little Alfred. . ' 

It is in vain for me to conidime the , descriptios^*^^ what oc- 
cuiTcd duHng this ha^ydav. . 1 am Cjontinua^y interiR^ 
my happy heart, full to oveiflowmg, is tlmnkful po God for all 
his goodness.* ^ ^ 

* This Bingulaily toTiohmg iSmativn of ccataiu j^us^os the life of a 
poor vicar in Wiltshirs* w translated from thOi^ow of Zchokke, wlio 
took it from a fugitive ekstoh that appsared from seventy to 

eighty years ago, and whidfa probacy gave ^Stdmmutb the first hint 
towards his Vicar of Wakefleid. The pinsotft'frduslatiob fimti Zohokke, 
wl^o has improved considerably on t&. (sOme emendations 

eimented) by an American writer, by wbdm;^ eentoibnted to ** Tlio 
Gjilfr” for irS44, published by Casey To distmn 

prejudice, it is nceessiury to add, that no vic^r or curate can be esqaosed 
in the xnesent day to hafdships so great as those endai^ by the hero 
of the piece ; and we hope that men of the Br frnarl imedes are now 
extinct. , 
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BLAJSCHE BATMOND. 

A BABJSXAtr BTORT. 


Etbbt iid^kon posfmffiH&es px^ndices vespeetio^ its neig'hbcuura. 
ApmudMB is an ortKbadon kavine ii3k Jtto.#rst 

place adi^iiM whmmd to fom a 

coiTect j^idgini^at. TSe freacljL entei^tam some sMiJige pivajiidlicps 
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course^ ctverbeanngf^ znoney-xnakin^, and sensual peo]^, without 
taste or delicacy of feding*. The English^ with injusto^ 
and imovaii<3e of hcisi^ are m the hahit of eonsifleriAg the 
Prench, uxilvei'saily, to be aillr^ fidvolous* and de^eitfuly with 
the additional misfortune of being very poor and rery idle. 
Anxious to correct all suck wroi^ impressions, which tend to 
foster national animosities, we shall tell u little stoiy i^peetiug 
a young Frenchwoman, whose character for industry, good 
seiise, and benevolence, whilst no way arngulai* in her own 
countiy, could not be excelled m oars. 

The name of cmr humble heroine was Blanche llaymond, 
and her occupation was that of a washerwoman in one of 
the laige bazj^s which are moored, ibv the conveuienoe of 
her class, within the margin oi* the Seine. At boats of this 
kind, all the laundry washing of Pam is performed — ^ihe clear 
water of the river as it runs past, with a piece of soap, und a 
mallet to beat the ciot]|se, being the sole means of purilicatioii. 
The labour Is considerable, and the payment foi* it small, yet no 
women ai*e more cheerful than these laundresses. Exposnl at 
all seasons to peraetual damp, which saturates their garments, and 
prematurely stifi^s their limbs, they still preserve their national 
vivanty, which fbads vent in many a song ; and, in a spirit of 
cordial frlJowship, sympathise with each other m probpenly or 
adversity. Earning on an average little more than tw o h*ancs, 
or twcntypence daily, they nevertheless agree to set aside rather 
more than tw^'pence out of that spm towai'ds a fund for uijfoi«- 
fcoeii calamities* and, above all, to prevent any of their number, 
who may be laid aside by illness, from being reduced to seek 
other relief. The greater paili of ^exu are married women with 
families. 


UnromantieaB is the occupation of these women, yet incidents 
occur among them, as in every other class of society, however 
humble, of me most interesting <uid pathetic kind. TJjis was well 
illustrated in the life of our heroine, iJlancho llaymond. Blanche 
was no move than twenty-tln*eo years of age, endowed with a fine 
open «^mib£lg countenance, great strength qf body, and uncomniou 
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clevemeas Of liandL Slie had lost hex* mother some time before, 
uiid bein^ now the only stay of her old blind father, a supor- 
anntaatea labutirei' on the quay, sdjie had to work double-tides for 
their joint supptuHb ; thoug;h the did man, by eanmi^ a few pence 
daily by weaving nets, was saved the feeling of being altogether 
a burden on his child. 

Tliere was a nobleness in Blanche’s conduct towards her poor 
old father, that mounted like a briUiaiit star above the ordmaty 
circumstances of her condition. After preparing her fsKther’s 
breakdsst, at his lodgings oppoidte the staws in the quay lea^ug 
to her boali, she went down to it at seven o’clock cverr nioming, 
come home at noon to give the poor btind man nia dinner, 
and then back to work tor the rest of the day. Eetunung 
at its close to her humble hearth, where cleanliness and com- 
fort rcigns4^ she would take out her old hither for an houi' s 
walk on thii quay, and koq) him merry by recounting all the 
gossip of the boot; not forgetting tlm attempts at Sirtation 
earned on with herself hy certain workmen in a merino 
luanufactoiy, whose pre«»sing^maehijae immediately adjoined the 
iauiidresA's bark, and who never failed, in going to and ho 
twenty times a-day, to fling pu^ising compliments at the leVe 
blanch meim (iwet^ laundrehsh The cheerful old man would 
re-echo the light-hearted laugh wilh whicih tliose tale's wei*e 
told ; but following them up with the soberer counsels of exjie- 
ricuco over the ^siug meal of the day, then fall gently 
usieen amid the cares and corossos of tlie most dutifal of 
dai^nterb. 

Three years had i^lod away since her mothei's death, and 
Blanche, happily engrossed between hei* occupation abroad and 
her filial duties at home, had found no leisure to listen to tales 
of love. There was, however, among the young inenno-dressers 
a tall line haudsoiue fellow, named Vicfcur, on whoso open coun- 
tenance were written dispositions correspouding to those of his 
fair neighbour ; whom, instead of annoying with idle fkmiliant- 
tics, he gradufdly won npom by revpect^e civility towards 
Ijersclf , and bliU more by kind inquiries aftei* her good old 
lather. 

By dcgi*ces be took upon him to watch the time when she 
might he toiling, heavily laden, np the steep slippery steps ; and 
by coming just behind her, would slyly ease her of more than 
half her burden. On parting at the door of one of the greav 
public laundry eHfablj‘limeBls (where the work begun on the 
river ia afterward® completed), he would leave her with the 
hopeful .Mahitiitioii, in which more was xoeaut than met the ear, 
of, “ Good-by, Blanche, till wo meet agum.” 

‘ Such periMvering attentions could hardly be repaid with in- 
dilFerenee ; and Blanche u as of too kindly a nature to remain 
unmoved hy them. But while she candidly acknowledged the 
ixnpirssion they had finade on her he:urt, and that it w as one 
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wMtsli sbe would coxry i» with honesty' 

deelaved that she oomd dkiw no to anothcar.to 

come between her and her dWote(hn(^-1^ her blind .&ther. 
^^MtA why should Jty Vdeaf Sltoiehei'^^was ijbe young inah’s v 
i^oinder; ^^sui*ely us can do more for htia ht>p||mes» 

than one. I lost my Own flayer a drUd^ "and it be 

quite a pleasure to sno to have some o^ I' oan' i^l 'so. In 
niai*i 7 ing me; you mily givo the mm the most dmaful 
of sons.” '::r ■ -''--.V'' ''"/v,; ‘ , ^ '' 

Ah, but I mytdf a n&ast^, would claim and 

engi'oss the r^greatest m^taylovef^W 1 know, I should so 
love j»^ou, yietor J , Am if wO %md. a the poor dear old 

mm would come tO:%ave the/l^d j^Iaioe^^ my heart, 
after havii% it all to himseif ao |oi^1 Hh wotM dnd it 
out, blind as he is^ ^ough'he, would never complain; hut it 
would make him miserable. No, nh;; don^t ta^ to ;me of 
marrying as hmg as he. livm^ dr tempt^me with thoughts of a 
happiness which I have quite enough to do to ■foi'ego. Let 
poor Blanche fuldl the task has given her to perform ; and 
don’t lure her by your honied' words i© forget her most saci^d 
duty!” ^ ^ ; 

I^oor Blanche might Wdl mj had enough to do to main- 
tain her dutiful relation, betwe^ the gentle importunities of 
her betrothed, and the of pleadings in his favour 

among* her sisImiLood-ih the boat, whom Victor’s good looks ajid 
good l^haviour ■ had converted! into stasQkch aHies, and who could 
rot conceive it possible to resist so handsome and so constant a 
lover. Borne dowx| bytheir ho3n^y remdnstmnces; which agreed 
but too well with h^ > own internal fee^ngs^' Blanche came at 
length to confess that if sh^ had wherewithal to set up a 
diiishing estabHskment of her oWn, whem she cOUld preside over 
her business without losing sight of her father, she Would at once 
many Victon But the es^pxtal required jEbr its fitting up was at 
least 5000 nr 6000 fmncs, aaaid where wi» such a sum to be got, 
or bow saved out of her^ahty wages.? Victor, howevei*, caught 
eagerly at ihe promise^ and nevn* lost sight of the hope, it held 
out of attaining ius darling object. 

He was sdde to earn dve 4panes a-day, and had laid by some- 
thing ; and master Whom he- had served "for teii years, 
and who expressed a great regard for him, would perhaps 
advance part of the sum. Ihen, agAia? "tbe good women of 
the boat, whose united yearly depoSts mnounted to upwaids 
of 9000 francs, kindly expressed their willingness to advance 
out of their savingfi^ the needful for the marriage of the two 
lovers. But Blanche, whilst overflowing with giutitude for 
the generous ofler, . persisted in her i*es<3ution, not to many 
till their own joint earnings , should enable her to set up a 
laundry. ‘ ' 

That she worked the harder, and saved the harder to bimg 
28 i 
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about, may easily be bdieved. But tlie ra0e is not always 
to tbe swift; and the dewed event was thrown baok by a new 
calaxhity, whieh well nigh dashed her hopes to the ground. Her 
old father, who had been subjected for mtty jyears of a laborious 
life to the damps of the river, was seized w itu an attack of rheu- 
matic gout, which rendered Mm eoxupletdy helpless, by depriving 
him or the use of his limbe* 

Hem was an end at ouce to all his xemaimng soumea of amuse- 
ment und occupation — ^it might be said, to his very animated 
existence ; tbr he was reduced to an automaton, moveable only 
at the will and W the help of others. He had now not only to 
be dmssed^ and fed like a new-born infaxii^ but to be kept ironi 
brooding oy»* his state of antici^ted death by i^M^rftd conver- 
sation, by news from the armica, by words of consolation and 
reading more precious still, in all which lEUanohe was fortuzi.itely 
an adept. The old man, now remained iu bed till nine, when 
Blanche iH^ulai*ly left the boat, took him up, set him in his old 
arm-chair, gave him his breaks^st, and snatching a crust of 
bread for hcnself, I'an back to her work till two o’clock ; then she 
might be seen clhnbmg up the long steps, and running breath- 
le.ss with haste to cheer and comfort the old man with the m(*al 
of warm soup, so dear to a Frenchman’s heart. XJnwrilling os 
sbe was to leave liim, his veiey necessities kept her at work till 
a lato hour, wheu, with her hard won earning in her hand, 
she would seek Iicr inhrm ch^e, and on a thousand devices 
to amuse and (console him, till sleep stole at length on eyelids 
long bti'augers to the light of day.^ 

One morning, on coming home as usual, Blanche found her 
dear invalid already up and dressed, and seated in his elbow- 
choir ; and on inquiring to whom she was indebted for so ])le«'i««- 
ing a amprise, tbe old man, with a mysterious smile, said he w as 
swt#m to secrecy. But his daughter was not kteg in learning 
that it was her betrothed, who, happy thus to anticipate her 
wishes and cares, had prevailed on h^ master so to alter bis own 
breakfast hour, as to enable him to devote the greater part of it 
to thib^iious oiEce. Sh'oight to her heait as this considerate 
kiiidnetoS went, it fell short of what she experienced when, t>u 
coming home some days after, she found her dear father not only 
up, but in a medicated bath, administered by Victor, under the 
directions of a skilful doctor he had brought to visit the patient. 
At sight of this, Blanche’s tears flowm fiist and freely ; and 
seiamg on her betrothed’s hands, which she held to her t, 
she exclaimed — Never can I repay what you have done ior 
me J” " Nay, Blanche,” was the gentle answer, you have but 
to say one word, and the debt is overpaiti” 

‘That xoi'd! few but would have spoken it, hacked, as the 
modest appeal was, by the pleadings of the ally within, and the 
openly-avowed concurrence of old Raymond in the wish so dear 
to both. Let none de^qiise tlie struggles of the poor w’orking girl 
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to ’iKHtlihfitaM at once a father aiid a lover 1 to M nought; for 
l^e ^vsit time, an auliiorify never her&iie ^ejniibed, and deiy the 
poagver of a love so deejply founded oA gratitude ! In s|iite of 
them «dl; filial duty aiill Off €<mqu«ror. ^ ^Blanche snmmoAed 
aU the aiergies of a ^trtdy heroic mind; to dwkre that not even 
ihe hapTiinei^ of helongiAg Ao fibe %est mm hod ever 
hoard of in her life, could induce h^ w eaoiifice the tender ties 

nature, .^e mMlaeer fatha^’s mfirmities increased; the more 
dependent w lirutdd heio^ on Ms dm^ghter. What to her was 
a j^Ieasure^^oouM^ «he aqg'Ued; to him be' only a burdeusome and 
paiuMta^: in a word, her resolntumwas not to be ehidcen. 
Victor was Inorefcrn'd^g^ to submit; ^en when Y&om adeli- 
cac^ whkh woadd hiit: iaour ^dyigatioirB cm v^ch claims might 
be fi:>unded; ^too dH&mlt; if 'mst vxspota^^ to resist) Bhmmie 
imnsted on dsfi*ayiaig; mm her own .remurces, the expense of 
the me^Bcated ^iis UdttMg more hopelessly off than 
ever the l^ag-deferred welding. 

She had not the heart, how^ever, to deny Victm* Sbe ^rrMlege 
of putting the palient into healing waters, tvhich seemed 
daily to mitigate Ms pains, >imid lend nis limbs moi^ agility. 
Whue her fipSier was st '^^e worst, had been obligm 

altogether to forego the river, mad ottain from her employer 
permission to do what she could in the way of her vocation at 
lu>me. But when, on. his amendment, she resumed her out- 
of-door lal^ur, a drcmnstance occurred, so very honourable 
to the class of workwomen we ore coinmemoratmg, to their 
mutual attachment, and honest feelings of bencvolenoe, that 
to leave it untold would be doing them and the subject great 
injustice. 

With the motives fbr enhanced indu!Stry which Blanche had 
to spur her on, that she ihould be fiM at the opening of the 
boat, with her daily load of allotted labour, wih be little matter 
of surprise^ or that her good-natured companions, knowing the 
neeessityfor exertion on her should abstain from wasting 
her precious time by any of >&eir little tricks and gossip. But 
one mondng, when, from h^ frther having been ill aU niglrt, 
she had arnved at work unusually late, ana had consequently, 
when the hour of noon struck, len the greater part of her task 
(which had or^fen detained h^ till ni^it set in) unfinished, it 
was nev^heless accompMdted, as if by magic, within the usual 
time, and her day's caniings, instead of being diminished, rather 
increased. 

Next df^r, and the next, iheir amerant was the «ame, till the 
grateful girl, suspeclang to What she pwed so unforeseen a result, 
jmd concealmg herself d)^mid the parapet of the quay^ ascer- 
tained, by ocular demonstration, that, during her «iei?essary 
absence, her place at the liver was ruj^larly occupied by one 
or other of her neighbours, who took it in turn to give up tlie 
houi* of rest, that poor Blanche might bj no loser by her filial 
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duty, as not one of those wo«thy women would hep diai^e* 

in this token of goodwill to the best and most respected of 
dflixghteps. 

Blanche, though af^seted and datteP6d,<as'may weM he hdieved, 
^ this no¥el sort of contribution:, was led, hj a^ddloitcy of :feel- 
ing beyond her etatton, to iseom ignorant of it, till addi* 
tional iunds thus procured had an^^ed her to the omn*- 
plete cure of her fittker, whom die then iii:Sc>rmed of tte 3 QMms 
by which it had be^ purthae^ad, and eagei^ Mthe remdtod 
iuTalid to reward, better than dbe could do, her ganeroua edm* 
panions. 

Amid the hand-ehaldnga md emgr&tvdtd^om which marked 
this happy meeting, Victor, we may he^jataR& was mot behind* 
hand ; only, he managed to whiter anoSd w general tide of 
joy, “Am l^:jto he ihe only one you Iwwe, not made Jmppy 
to-day?’’ much agitated to able, to mnwer, Blanche 
onlv held the fast^ by h®r father’s am- 

Among the laundmses of ^ hargna there is a^Oastom of 
choosing annually <me of their ntuatiw, whom' they style their 
^ueen, to preside oyer their f^eitieS, and decide db^uted'pomta 
in the community. Mid^Lent, the season, ibr i^Bmntang the 
queen of the boat, arrived, and Blanche was duly Sected at the 
fete always given on the occa^n. The boat was gaily dressed 
up with ship’s colours, and a prolhsion of early , spring flowers ; 
fmd all were as happy as possible. In Baglano, on the occasion 
of any appointment like tnat with which Blanche was endowed,, 
there would be no kind of ceremony, and no ornaments would 
he employed ; but it is doubtful whether wc are any the better 
for thus despising a tasteful and joyous way of performing a 
gracious and useiul puhHc act. Be this as it may, the barge of 
tiie laundresses was, as we have said, gaily decorat^, and mere 
was to be a species of ceremonial at the installation of Blanche. 

What a happy moment it was for the good daughter — ^how 
much more happy for the aged father of such a daughter. Old 
Baymond, firmer on his limbs than ever, led on his blushing 
daughter, and had the welcome ofHce assigned him of placing 
on her head the rosy crown — a task which his trembling fingers 
could scarcely accomplish. Afber having called down on the 
head of the dutiful girl, whom he half smothered with kisses, 
the best blessings of heaven, he left her to receive the felicita- 
tions of her new subjects, amoi^ whom the disconsolate Victor 
was again heard to exclaim, “ So I am still to be the only one 
you vroni make happy ! ” 

The melancholy words proved too potent for the softened 
feelings of Blanche’s honest neighbours, particularly the one 
wlhose heart it was of most consequence to touch ; namely, the 
mistress of the laundry establi^ment, who, having long had 
thoughts of retiring, fi^eely offered her the business whenever 
she should be able to muster 5000 francs. 
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cried Victor, "I have already a fourth of it, and I’ll 
en$^e my master ^nill advauoe the rest.’’ 

“ It is not to be thought of ; it would be a debt we could never 
repay,” cued the upright Blauehe; we never should be able to 
make up so lai^ a supi.^* 

'*Purdou, mademoiselle,” replied an elderly gentleman of 
venerable abearance, who had, unobserved, mingle as a spect.)- 
lor in the scene, “ yin will now have the means of paying it 
With the nriae of francs left ibr reward of virtue m 
humble Urn by the Me M* Mouthyon, and awarded to ym bv the 
Frouoh Academy, a| the representations of the mayor o}* the 
eighth arrondissejineiijt of P^is. The mayor, it is pleasing to 
know, Im become ao^neinted with yout ezcdl^t filial devotion 
from rite lanodream of the ei^ now assembled.” 

A shout of joy buisril^Ms au ainuad ; and that iribich followed 
may be left to the ftnaginatiou. It will sufhce to state that 
Blanche, sinqfde add as ever, could scarc<dy believe lu the 

honour she so unekpoetedly received; while her sun»ounding 
compairioajji derived from it the lessou, that the filial piety so 
decidedly inculcajhri and rewarded by Heaven, and equally 
admirable in i^a in the cottage and the palace, does not 

always go dnireYa^ed on earth. 
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THE ROMANCE OF GKOLOOY 

rOLOGV the bCicnce Mhich tframines and describe 
BjLife^the ciust of the eartli It is almost ot yesterday; yet 
Ins alrcf'tdy made aome mobt lexna^^kable additions 
to the stock of human knowledg'e It has, for oim? 
^y^thinp,, f 5 i\en us a siew of the earths history during a 
P^A lonpr period, while as yet no human beings lived upon it 
The iiuts of this histoiy aie e\treanely curious ana inte^ 
It ajmears that the space of time occupied by i1 vas 
vast beyond all thit could have been supposed, that dunup^ 
this time the surface of the earth underwent many changes — 
beds of rock being formed at the bottoms of seas, other rocks 
Ihiown up by subteiranean forces, hills and valleys formed, and 
sea and land froguently changed the one Ibr the other , also, and 
most wonderful of all, that whde these operation^ \i t ve g'oiiig 
oh, there rose a succession of animals, iM^mnmg ijnth those of 
aimplesteform, and advancing to others of mgher charactei, until 
those nearest to *he hum^in fi^re appeared / these aiiimalN, how- 
ever, being of different ,«j>ecie& jE%^m any which now exist All 
of these tacts haie been ascei tamed bv inve<»tigating the rocks 
which compose ih^ eaitVs ciust, m which are found the i^mams. 
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more w less perfectly pressed, of the animals in question, ae 
well as of a sijuilai* su^iceHsion of plants ; tl^e order of the exist- 
ence of both animals and plants oein^ established by an order 
which is ascertained with l«&rard to the a^ o$t!be rocks, the oldest 
of which are of course pl«u^ undemoaft, and tke newest next the 
surface. It is surely rm intei^tiiig to rdisct m the manner 
in which this hist^ has been eowipUm ; nKf% as histories usually 
are, from oU frmily and state document^ from medals or monu- 
ments^ but from paiticulazs plmsd hafrm us, as it trere, by 
nature, that w« wgrht frral observe and then reflect upon and 
make mfrrencm from them’^ And auch is the <dMMractef of ihia 
ovidenoe^ that many of frota of the reira of III. are 

less clearly ascertained thmar aie some of the evestis which took 
place tkmsands of years helbre the eafrtenee of the Iminan race. 
It was at hrst thouglit by some that these ouriftns rtvektions of 
scionce militated ag^iuit the aeeouni of creation fivan ly Moses 
in the hook of Cmesis ; hut this suppceitioii is now {^eneniJly 
dismissed} and a tot prevalent conviction exists, tltst there is 
nothing m the onehfotory to interfisre with a becoming reverence 
for the other. 

The remaiiis of the early unitnals and plants^ called fo$sil% as 
ing du" (Wm, /osm*, dug) out of the earth — aro tound in 
tirious conditions; sometimes what was once a coral, for in- 
'Stjinde. is still a coisl, the original hard substance lieing entirely 

S received; sometimes the original substance has been 'with- 
I’ttwn particle by particle, and replaced by silex or sonif* other 
mineral substance, but without the slightest change of form: 
on other occasions thei’e is meiely an impr^ission of the originaJ 
plant or animal, but this is in general as useful to the geo- 
logist as if the primitive substance remained. ^^In a word, 
there is no limit to the number and variety of these mnaiiis of 
animal and vegetable existence. At one time we see befoix} us, 
extracted from a solid mass of rock, a model of the softest, most 
delicate, and least easily preserved parts of animal structure ; at 
another time, the actu^ hones, teetn, and scales, scarcely altered 
fi'om their condition in the living animal. The very pkin, the 
eye, the foot^priuts of the creature in the mud, and the food tliat 
it was digesting at the time of its death, together with those 
portions that had been separated by the digestive organs as oon- 
taining no further nutriment, are all as dearly exhibited as if 
death had within a few hours performed ite commission, and all 
had been instantly pr^ared frr our investigation. We find the 
remains of dsh so perfect, that not one bone, not one scale, is out 
cf plaoe or wanting, and others in the same bed presenting only 
the outline of a skeleton, or various disjointed fragmeigs. We 
have insects, the delicate nervures of whose wings are permanently 
impressed upon the stone in wluch they are imbedded ; and we 
see, occasionally, shells not merely retaining their Bha2)e, but 
pei^ietuatiug their veiy colours--«the most neeting, one would 
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tbijftlc, of all (^mcton8tkB---and fridenooitf 

aixl of ctetoian at a Hme y^hen man wm mt jot an in- 

liaUitant of tlio eai1% mi i^are seema^ no ona to amreoiate 
boaoti«9 irb^ tra A«^ too apt to think aauled 

exiatenoe oikj^ iat omr itomirntion*^* ' 

BOCK MvmmA. 

Ccwiai^erinar the Ooologi^ Qaeord as a of ^ Mvld 

|rrerions to m exiateniH! of ttmi, dot HxiA teak i» to dividt it 
into ag-es or eraa^ so that we maj have^ as it wera^ a ishroiiolagj 
for it ; fbr of f^ourse we can hero have no mikmSmg by jears^ as 
we have in ordhuay history, this can h0 e c n 'ten w iiny done by 
a consideratidn of the ranons rock ayiteiad whidh aonstitute Hm 
crn^t of the earth; e^h set or system beii^ chhAf ^^posed of 
some dlstin^nishhig materiBl, as chalky 3K>d aandfmey coal, sJat^ 
&(*. and at the same time containing dj%i!)^ rmnains of |ilants 
and animals. These systems, themori(! 9 jjjM|te a cbronolcffical 
table, to which we tef^ the various ijVntioBm which we 

wihh to describe, as well as any other c W j Ufts tancea which may 
be thoufi^ht worthy of notice* They atre named aa follows: — 
1. GnKISS StSTEM. MioA-SoHI9T StSVEW* Ci.AY-SnATS 
Syhtkm. 4. Qbattwxcxk SrerEit. 5. SixtrniAN SraraK. j 
6, Old Bed SAWDStoitn Stbuim, 7. Caubonipebous Sys- L 
TEM. 8. Ppd Ra^edstONE Srenmac. 8. Oolitic Sysism;. , 
10. Chalk Ststeh. 11. iRaTtABY Hcran* 

piciAL DEPoexTs. Each of these systems, consisting of many 
beds of rock, may be fairly said to repre^t a space of time; 
for each must have requir^ h certain time to be formed, and, 
from palpable appearances, that time was in nHH ibstanees of Imtg 
duration. The whole of these eras being plit tegetber, woula 
of course make iip one enormous space ; and yH it is hot a part, 
though a large one, of the earth’s entire history. Before the 
laying down of the Gneiss System, or first stratified rocks, there 
is no saying how long the globe had existed. There has also 
been a apace of time since the termination of the rock systems ; 
and dnrfng this time all the present tribes of plants and animals 
have come into existence, ana have gone through various stages 
of progress. 

Ihe first great fact respecting the earth in what we may call 
the geologicm ages is, that, as far os we csn see, St was, in its main 
features, such a world as we find it to be in our own th&e. It 
consisted of sea and land ; there were an ttmosphere and light; 
and animals lived and die(^ many of them prying upon each 
other, as they now do. Bains, wnuUi, and meis^ operated then, 
as now, in wearing down the land, fbrtn^ out of the ma*^ 
teiialfe new strata in the bottom of the sea. The operations ^ 
which mountain ranges were formed, lavas distributed, and dis- 

* Ansted^s Geology, I 53, 
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turlmices effected in tho etmtifled rocke, were in like manner 
identical in ckai'acter with tlm effects of volcanoes in t]be present 
lliere were indeed some diffesrences, tkongb not sucn as to 
vmdt the ^neral case. For examnle, tibe seas in earliest ages 
were much more exten^hre than they are now : this is infei^ 
fyam the vast extent of enrfaoe at present occii|Mi W these 
rocks, which evidenthr-required squally extensive seas fov their 
deposition. It is a&o evidei^ horn the character of these 
ancient rocks, that a mudh hi^ei' temperature existed at the 
time of thmr formation than what is now experienced upon 
earth f and it fktlilter appears at a later time, that a heat now 
condned to the tropics was th«m diffused into medium hnd even 
polar latitadee. Btil]^ as has said, the world was in the 
main such as it now is. And cf this, the memoriids are in 
some instances extremely curious. We find, for example, ex- 
tensive surfiusim of strata in quarries marked hy the some little 
"wavy ridges which may at this day be seen cm any sandy 
beacit after the ebb of tide. Iheae were fowhed exactly as such 
wavy ridges are now formed* What is now a platfbrm of 
hard rock was originally a eatidy beach, along which the sea 
rose and flail under the influence of tides. A peeijliar gentle 
agitation of the water when H was shallow, produced the rippUh 
there, as it still produces it <S|iihe shores of our seas. 
"Xnd'^Hurface «ri^arked being h^gdciiBdi before thCv xi'^xt tide, 
a quantity -hroumt oveff^ obliterate the 

niiirks, but HaiSrely i«overed md' fisrmed a new layer 

above. Now this new layti^ ntight of ooufte be expected to be 
marked usidemei|^& by the wavy ridges df the Sul^ent layer ; 
and such is 

fbirmed unnumberw ages ago, find upper laymwnvariably pre- 
senting perfect costs of the rifled sSm^ on vme’h they rest. 
More than this-^one mayonen remark, as he walks mter a 
shower qlmxg a sandy bea^ that the drops of raiu have pitted 
it all oyer wSh little holea, msh having the sand raised like the 

V* ^ . ... Am. m.hi « 




observed upon rimtie^marilMKl rock^surftces in quarries, being of 
course the memonnlB of showers which fell immediately after the 
sand now foisiuiig the rock was laid down in a soft state. Nor 
is this a21--flir jfi some of these rock-eurftces, the hoUows being 
fimnd to have their lips raised higher on one side than the other, 
as baj^ens when rain is driven by wind in a particular direc- 
tion, we have, it may be said, memorials of the wind which 
blew, and of the point of the compass from which it blew, at the 
time whao the min Mi upon thbe tablets. We have here, it 
mast be admitted, the most curious as well as convincing 
pmedt that.tiie meteorology of the present era is anidogoua & 
the meteoietogy of the mconceivabiy rt^ote times under our 
notice, while as yet there Were no human eyes to note times and 
seasems. 
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3SARLT MOLOaiCXlL AGS0. 

Herertaitig' td om dtz^ijtologicAl tn^. It is to be observed 
that the two l^rsi e^fes^thdoe -of tbe Gbeiss ond Mica^Sdbast 
S;|rstems — ^preseaat us wiib ^ bmdes whet hove been already 

hinted at , nouidy, tihe vast exjOapae of the seas, and the preva- 
lence c£ a tempe^ure four himer than any now known upon 
the aux^lhoe of the earth. We have no memorials of anv {dants 
or animals havings existed in these I^erhtms the glofe was 

not yet dt to be a theatre of lifs; or it miy be that some humble 
forms of both the veget^e ana animal mngdoms emsted» but 
have> fixmi. various causes, left no mnams to testify tjhe 
However this may be, it is not tOl the teact age-'<-{|iat of the 
Glay-Slate System-H^hat we have any eertSin memorials of orga- 



1 . Ames » 9 tfirbtooUa Fwwiieii. ^ lltoqa ; 4. tej^Uisaslata > s An- 

tfKkoonnktes, A Unomal^tis lluedwu*^, 7. AmpUus SS Budiii; A Aisn^iia ToSsrou- 
latut , a ColynMiiB Bata m enUii^ . Bul 8i4e vtoir ttriklriMSio ir6Ufid uii. 


nisation a^d lift. We thm ftnd traces of a few species of such 
animals as stiU inhabit our seso^''^*«oml 8 and molluscs (the latter 
being what am commmlily, but erroneously, called shell-iish)--bttt 
all 01 which have long ooastd to e^^ist a* No ti’sces of 
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hatui of any kind tm mw di40eTero4>>m ftr aemil a^es 

af(»f4 9ttd we may Imoe ftmmt dtot tbo aea iield 

of iiCi «u 0 tt oar eioke* ^ 

Iniiie Grattwaelbe ImmsIIw of aiiaaalg iii 

gi«eater wietT of «|nmw% m iMrao tiie odowA of OtAstaoeaus, 
a oiaaa of J»gfwv<^ kaiog* that to akxmp, 

and evaib 4»f tifa« |»resent ma Mon^. In the ooxt age 
(Suurion) the smdiw of aU Ihooe imofoe alill 
antiiiloae aniaaala and itth m added. Rare also aaeoktaikiAd tbo 
tot traoea of ^eo^otatoi^ in tihe fom of aea^oeda, tionaa><taiU^ 
and fema, the two iaet hmg tetfoatrial piaats, Tneiie ta alao a 
Moarkable addi^on ip. the Oinoidea, a tosilr Monging to a 
humble aeot^ of totfinwal kiagdosi^ yet of tery remarkable 
etniottire^ The pirincq[Wl azumal foma of the SUaiiaa age &!te 
represented on the preceding page ; No. 1 and 2 bAM corals ; 
d and 4 double^elied moUusos ; 5, a cnnoid ; 6, a am^^alved 
mollusc ; 7j 8. and 2f trUobites? and the same ae#, out rolled 
up at rest As some interest must natuinlly attach to icpsatures 
‘vmch are undoubtedly amongst the tot which etiated o«u this 
planet, we shall here pause a little in our moeral narration, in 
order to give a more particular description <n some of them. 

TUB TniLonitJjj^,^^ 

The triltdnte'---^ called fyom ite gbWidM apjwarance — ^is a 

type of being extremely ahondant Grauu atke 

and a few aabsaquent ages, yet longmSSpB^^ all its various 
species, and hardly reproseated by miy the only 

one approaching to *it boiw the feoo||M^^ d|n»e trilobite uas 
a true (that is, perfectly £i^oped) Covered with 

shelly pistes, terminating varioudy beXilligim o jBcmble extie- 
loiw, and fumitod with ahead-piece ooMoiod Of lilUger plates, 
ana fitted with eyes of a very c^midioml struoture. It is 
supposed by some to have made its way through the water by 
means of eaft paddles, which lam not been preserved; and 
by otimni mermy to have scuQed itself forward by to aid of 
Its flexible extiemi'^. Of Its various organs, the mij^st inte- 
resting is to eye, of whidi sermel i^ecimenshave been obtained 
in a,v^ pevf^ state. TIds arm, according to fossil anato- 
mists, is touted of 400 sp he saea l masasin ^amte compartments, 
on the surfiice of a oomea pOjlteetiiig comcmly upwards, so that 
to animal, in its usual place at to bottom <a waters, could see 
everything around. As there are two eyes, one of the sides of 
each would Mve been uselwi, as it could only look across to meet 
the vision of^a other; but on the inner sido tore are im lenses, 
that nothing\may, in accordance with a principle observable 
throughout nature, be toown away. It is found 
aerolis, to svirviving kimhudaniinnC toeyes are construeted on 
exactly the stoe pj%ieiple, except that they are net so high — a 
necessary difference, as the hack of to seroiis is lower, ana pre- 
6 





muto less to ^ issiMai^M PhilQ«o{^j^ 

have TenaaftM wi^i 4f^AteA aayfrriae tlie4^vii(hiiMMt affor^td by 
the eye of the tzilobite^ that the air and %M wm g^nhmUy the 
seme in the aaety afmofthe aiMl thlKt«lh« m ixmat 

hare been aa W vrMr had been oohihaeAyi^^ oi* 
«haoik^ a eeehtttva deedaed to live at the bottom tfllae aea would 
have had ao uae fbi* aadbi d«dieate vieoal oiwaae. With mward 
to Ihe aftmoaphete,^' e^ Sudtlatidf we infer thM^ hd it 
diSbveditiaterfally Aom its aotoel oondition, it mAt have ah 
aifbeted the rave of Ihdbt that a oorzaepondkis: mdbwiice ibom 


aifbeted the laye of that a oorzeepondkig mdbwiice ibam 
the ryes of axietcni: mimmm waald have been fbix»d iaehe 
organs on which m imiweaaiokte of euoh vtm were then received. 

“C itaelf we loam, from the 
memblaaoe of these moi^ ancient orjpfaniaations 
to exiatiftg ryes, ihat the mutual relations of 
light to the eye^ and of the eye to light, were the 
||pM8[B sanate at the tune when crustaceans, endowed 
with the faotdty of vision, were placed at the 
bottbm of the primeval sesES) as at the present 
HHIH moment.*’ 


* onxKoinnA.. 

mJL "dbjl $ llllllii^aibat^^ whieli reached their aenith m 
^HftaPr individuals and species during 

age, and afterwards, like the 
K extapot, were animals of a 

S dlaOB 2 consisting gimerally of a stalk 

V dxed ab the lower end to the sea^bottom, and 
M the oth« a eup-Iike body, with a 

M 'luotm in the centre, and numerous teiitaoula 
fi tt amns blenching in all directums for the 
^ ^ seiimro of prey. The stalk and tentaculu wm> 

I eB composed of Numerable small plates of oalca- 

f e substance, ooimoefeed by a mub- 

J @ oular integumeht, so as to he capable of bend* 
^ ing an all dlreotkms, and likewisej, as some sup- 
@ pose, covered with a gdatinous Uoating. The 
bones of the stalk, pMmwted for an internal 
|g canal, are of ditfesent form in dJlhrent species, 
C3 some being muid, and some Uhgtdafi and at 
Httervals tnore are sonrnnf greaim iMukAe^ all 
P\ hemg beautifully mssfead and nicely adjusted to 
B each other. In aDOaitt|Umyto djwwing of a 
crinoldean (^s ^miMtes Idotiilifomis, or neck- 
, laoMhaped emoMte)^ the stalk 'is abridged to 

much less than ^ usual lengdi, IW the sake of convenience, 
end the tmns am represented mi closed. As many as 


^ Image’s GliNikgr^Clismben^ Slduoatiottal Ooursc. 
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bones kave been reckoned to go to the 0 OBi|tOution of a single 
anisnal of this kind^ and eos^e of flmijly ore supposed to 
have bad many more. Tbe bottom of a see^ fiUed aMi a number 
of sock animals^ ykidieigte 4 te erery curmtt asid impulse, and 
each sju^ading ab^ im Au>eeaobmg ams Sov pr«y, must hare 
been a striking sights mt iiaid ot tulips, waring in the wind^ 
being the only idea we eau form at all approaching to it. Frag- 
ments and single bones of the orincddea are found iu vast i|uan- 
tities iu early rooks, faming in some places the principal por- 
tion of masses a hundred and twenty Aet tbksik.; ana nume 
mantelpieces, in which lihese fragments appear in all attitudes 
and forms, are common in this oouutiw. *1116 rii^e wheel 4 iita 
bones of the stalk m also mikuetnf in abuhdaiioe m some 
sesrbeariieiL and etrum up as oaads. In the northm parts of 
Ei^land they are called St Outhberfb beads, ana oomiected 
with a popular superstition* 

On a roek by bitKlisfam 
Sahit Outbbert iks, sad toils to ftame 
. llie ses-bom beads that bear his 


TUU CB1»nAl.OPO]aiS. 

In these early ages^ as in the present day, the mollusca (shdl- 
dsh) formed a conspicuous porimn of uuimated nature. The 
species, however, bat'e been repeatedly changed in the course of 
time. The must abundant order in fibe early ages was that of 
Brachiopodoj a set of creatures living in bivalve Shells, and pos- 
sessing two organs, somewhat hfce arms, wi^ Which to catch 
prey. They are euppoeed to have been ecevengers of 
ancient seas, living upch such fra^ents of an b nal mWter as 
found their way to the great But the deOlit jmmarkaUe 

inoUusGs of those ages were the an order occupying 

unitalve Bholb, and so high in organSsatioii as uauidly^to possess 
an hitftmal bony skeleton. Of £m» order there are sddl repre- 
sentatives iu our seas ; but in ancient times, ihey seem to have 
bei^n far mere abundant boik la spraes and in individuals, acting 
then as the butchers of the marine animal world, to restrain 
within due bounds the redundant life of which nature is ever so 
prodigal. The ^ost remarkable species of the early ages were 
those termed muHli and amnwnites. The existing naitMus has 
enabled geolo^ts to arrive at a ve^ clear undenRtanding of the 
economy of the cephalopoda of ancient times, of which the shrils 
are now almost the sole remains. 

The oaphalopoda possessed a body resembling a closed bag, 
containing a heart, stomach, and other organs, and famished 
wi^ a head and piuminaat e^, as also a number of long onna 
or tentaculo, which at once served for the locomotion of the 
animal, and for the seiaure of its pr^. * The aims were each 
provide with a double row of suefeera, which enabled it to take 



K»iCAiniV tx^ oaoXiOoT:. 

ft fim bolcL of ft B w il i Bf ftsd 'sotvvcy dw wi ttx ita atotiiiii 

wbidi waa «naaA'«i1b%^Bir of wsimen, 

not unlike ^ lieak or » panerM.’ nM o^pMtojfM hAgn in a 
ahdl, sla«iali>t ooaitMil^piu » Ali'iWWll'lieni, 

tenuinatiair m «•* Wta imtp ^ 

Mnidenoe«f fiw lining > ftmmei tiWiM dwauM ‘VM 
another in tbaoa n i WB i>t itatm* aaodidtolt •* wylntw nw4ed 
for tike ftOftm 4Hi'trhMi sKtate Ina dtaniMi titMu 'JSdniptir* 
pose waafoMAfafo^ wafotai^fo iloM In Ae «««(». 'ShtiniMbr 

ini9'heni|ai»d«A tiinl m 






tne auMsimij^ers m tibe ammonite or wumoa m we mb cefper 
boxes of tiNe life-boat: they d^lace a ciatain quanti^ of water. 
But the oreatnre reqwed to be able to liae and ainb in the water 
at pleasure ; thereto^ afimcthin^ mcm vaa neeAsda The end Is 
supposed to have been served in two ways. l!knim through the 
centre or side of the series of air-chambersy hut not ocarnnuni-- 
oatmg with them, there was ad elastic pij^, esilled the siphuncle 
(ivpresefited m No. ^e upper eirtremsty of which was con- 
neoted with the oavd^ of the aahnara heart. This eavity was 
in general tiled with a dense fluid^ whieh partly the 
sxphiuMde, the remauider being oemipted fay ter. It may easily 




l, AjumonttweMiiaiw) hiMteapfiiaiMnritteffatawaihae^ 
steottiMcsteieviriiimoii, s, AnMowtetetaodoiMie. 



be seen bow this ingangenteat acted. Whctemr the animal, $» 
any reason, whether to esce^ da»rer< nr fn eeaielL of {weyi 
wished to sinit;, it contraoted itself into ihe outer ehambf^, 
thus prcssiiig the duid of its heartlntii W ei^diutte}^ and ro* 
dudng spaeo oocapied by the air, at the same time that the 
Rtimbv of its body was inereteted by its disj^aofng le« water, 
^atetevumidy; beiugthm heavier thfloi tim eurraunmiig medium, 
it sunk, when, again, it wfadied te m& it bad only to dilate its 
body and anna, and aBow ^ air in the siphunde to exp^pd 
to Its usual space, when, beccaning lighter man the surround- 



tfiis ef4^ 

oT mOmiusa were alee uritb e Uig toojtoknkaig mi ui]G|r 

^hieik ilMv ««ald jexfweas vtjm ooewi^ia as to 
muddle t)m tttnrnxim^ wwtef^^ wed wee emioea} {hemmivm 
Am eaeaaieflw In like me^ tjM M3 ](nM»a^ im hm Mtd 
in lueh a sMe of tlmtvO WiiAon qi* the »ii?ieK»^ 

oliMi fluid, hehff pmAA down ima propmly prejwed^ 
aetaally aerpwd an idMt ai a wbieh to fui^ah a 

drawiiig 43Kf ^ oisteid iMT. It is eei<M^ emUm to mtieet 
(m all fmtieiikim hmtg oaoertainod la madiem tunes re* 
meting sfiecies whksh Me been extUMit Ibr mMerkas ages* 
The amiamtee aaid aaetdi of tbe early am were of all sizes, 
from one uerjr mincer, to two m three m€ in the diameter 
of the ahelL The ammonite (Nos. 1 and 9) has been so ealled 
£rdm its reeemblaace to the cnaled horn on the heads of the 
aneieat stataes of Jnpiter Anamxn. One had been ohtainad 
by the poet Pope, at a time^trlien their hktofiy was totally 
unknown, and stack up as a curiosity pver the k^stone m 
one of ms arches giving access to his gmtto at Twickenham ; 
while the other entrance was in like manxier ornamented by the 
cast of the same fossil. Surely pQeti never dreamed of any- 
thing more marvellous interesting than the actual fiistoi^ 
of tms pHmeral cephalopodL But we have not yet told all the 
wonders of the ammoiute. As creatures of this Wind required to 
go down to great depths in the ocean, the plates of the air- 
chamber were of course liable to be huri^ in by the pressure of 
the water, as happens to common bottles when they are lowered 
deep into the sea. All this had been The sheU of the 

cephalopoda was therefore strengthened by a carious kind of 
internal archwurit, so as ta bw able to resist the weight of the 
incumbent fluid. Tbit ailcI W W Il A so eweapleidy aBoeats all human 
ideas ef contrivance for Ite piapose wlfixih it was deslaned to 
serve, as talma (me of tlwas«itstna&^ of that adhp- 

tation d apMSas to ends wldklt jpsendls throug^mt the works of 
nature, and whi<^ is so wdl ftnU lo impress tlie eonvicekm of a 
great designjng ftrst CauoA^ 

In the open seas ih which the earliest strata were being de- 
posited, we tnay pjicture to ourselves these large «^halopodous 
molluscs reijgsw paramount, the tyrants of creation ; enabled, 
by their rapdity of movemexit, to chase tfteir prry at the surface; 
hr ^cir cunous hydraulic contrivance, to punme it to the depths 
or the ocean ; and by their nomet^ arfkm and great strength, to 
conquer and bring it whhin Use graiqp of their powerful jaws. 
The recent animals of this class are so fleroe, that, even m our 
own seas, where th^ occupy a place comparativriy unimportant, 
they rank mnongst the most destructive species, in proportion 
to their dimensions^ for *ii once they t(mcb iheir prey it 
is enough; aeitfaer swiftness nor sfreng^ can avail; the shell ' 
of the lobster and crab is a vain protection, and even animals 





msnj tkm iMv aiidi hum ImAiMtm dfEiiMM kl tiMltb Bowerftil 
iiBd jpertAmdicau awfhnwk oMecI aibout the 

eocDiD«g»ee)ii^ ctf tM Teftiak^ hat ime thesi mlmA by 
T7acheljp<)Hdbi, wh^ W v ed lAtfi i«nie imtoNW of kMonr 
the teeoiQii^ minor pe^niatMm the sea. 
famished with va armed membfOM hymeons of ^mieh they 
could bore thmigli thn ehelle of bMb«% and stick onl tha body 
of the anhnel w t ift wa ; and nomerona miKLl sheUs^ Co bemi^ are 
found in ^ It wenid iK»a» thM 
time when tlda pemaMe iSd not oahit; there* ham cm been 
aome tribes wkoee cbmusly deeigne# kme^n ii nwt to d a et r oy 
for food la^e ^[mntMni of the smaiQier aednials. 

n 

BABLT pxeinnL 

The neki ege (dd Ked Sandstone) gheB ns notice of tremen- 
dous tolcantc aiatorbances which broke up many rock$| and peiv 
haps had fatal eAscts upon many erf the previously existing 
species, which thas d.isappear, and are no more seen. In the 
course, however, of this age, nshes. which had begun to appear 
in the preceding period, become abundant. The hsh of these 
early «ges, and of the subsequent periods down to the Chalk Era, 
were not of the dbaractar which ia now predomina&t. They 
have been divided into two orders, to whi<m names have been 
given, befirins: reference to their external covenng, ^is being 
always a guide to the general character of dshes. One extensive 
onler, Putcoidmm, are so called from the Oteek^phut, a broad 
plate; being eoreM with plates, often of considmfmbie dimen- 
sions, but sometimes redact to points, hkq the shagreen 
on the skin of the sh / '^^Wiolily tuberdes of the ray. 

The sharks, n^s, smf ^ kinous dMbek of the present 

seas are representatives of this Tb« other order are called 

Oamid%anSf from the Creek, yanos^ splendour, because of the 
bnlbancy <rf the regulariy engaged ah^ar SCalee^ composed of 
bone within and enamel withsKht, by wlueh the apimals were 
covered. Of this order, onee sO extensive, we have now no repre- 
sentatives except the sturgeon and the nqny pik^ of the North 
American lakes. 

Some of the rirapler Oanolda are allied in fbm tp the orua- 
taoeans, and may be considered aa an arfvaiioe that order. 
The plates coareriiq^ thrir bodies are composed of bone within 
and enamel on the outside j and the mcaitha of several of the 
spedes have been asoertraed to open vamcally, in which respect 
they dilTer from ordinary l&shes (in which the month opens 
honzontally), but resemble the crab and lobster. One spraes, 
the so called from Ha buckler^ehaped head, bears a 

striking itsembtanee to tibe aaaphus, a crustacean of the Silurian 
age. The head was of gjceat sdae, composed of strong plates, which 


^ Anstsd’s Geology* 
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«f the Ooeeosteus hsm be^4ik€ tuberclps or proxni- 
; hpoupt ^ «iAiae giv^ to ibe e&imal* It haa the vertical 
9msngmt»f!t» of mstead of being 

detached olMhe ^ ®*ht of the eohd bone m 

the mw^coer of of a IXw^^thie liheeriM houig a peeuluuntj 

of the dttvataeoa^ 

®be epeeiea are known^ resembles 

the Oocooatecitiy wA ww addition of two wing- 

hhe appendage of the animal), which were 

nrobabfy or paddlea loiiomotioiu and av^ (also supposed. 
horn their ourvecL and sharp teimin|gi0;bj^ htdfe be^ used 
oocasionally as wespons of delmce. was be- 

tween two ajD^three Ibet long, of fiotmdet«'^ko afatape, and had 
ita head and body CHiverod mth large b«^ acale& curuwly 
jEurrowed on the surface* In the OsteolepSa and Glyptolepis^ 
other Ganoid fishes^ we find • eonsiderable advanoe of Jbimii the 
gengcai digure being Hike that of modern sSel^a, wdtb the tfins 

Cbe of the fmStkB of the Gamddietis, the SatapileiL m so 
caUed, because in atmcture th^ make an approach ix mt imxt 
higher dees of anitUals, the %ptnes. ^e m^rahchtlm is a 
sauroid ikii, of which remains were first found in Bnraiehouse 
limestone quarry near Edinburgh. It must have been a huge 

IS 





or omijOBT^ 


exiftt Hi in msH formi (isme^^tiilB, dttlnaioiieii) and 
tmt advnneed tio an enonnons tnafrtdtttde. the nf^oiia m all long 
sithoi mmoi. Amongit them ware the so called ii^m 

the mren appearance of its atetn ; Ckdamieef from the reed4ihe 
jomSnrs of its atalk; StiffmaaiOi from ivtigmata^ or punctux'es; 
l4>pidodendf^ ^pom the awy^p^ranoe m its bark* vepe- 
laucm generalljr is suck as now grows jn dusters of tropical 
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islands ; but it muat have been the result of a high temperature 
obtamed otherwise than that of the tropical repons now is, for 
the coal strata are found in the teinpt^rate and e\f*n tlie polar 
regions. '*The conclusion, therefore, to which most geologists 
.i»l^ved is, that the earth, originally an in<*aiidest*ent or 
highly heated mass, was gradually cooled down — ^hot enough to 
rendei* the eavi.y Gneiss and ISdica-Schist ciystalline ; eool enough 
during Grauwache and Silurian eras to ]>eniiit of marine corals, 
fchell^Ssh, and erdsttaoea : cooler still, during the life of the plated 
fishes of the Old BevJ .Sandstone; and ordy sufficiently gonial, 
throughout the CartK^niferous ficinod, foster a p'owfh of terres- 
trial vegetation all over its amraee, to which the existing jungles 
of the tropics are mere bamnness in comparison. This high and 
unifom temperature, oombined ^as suggested by Urogniart) with 
a greater proportion of carbonic acid gas in tht'* atmospbcje, 
would not only sustain a gigantic and prolific vegetation, but 
would also croate denser vapours, showers, aitd ruins ; and those 
again gigantic rivei'^ periodical inundations, and deltas. Thus 
ail the conditions ha* extensive de^iositi^ of wood in estuaries 
would ainse |rom this high temperatu 2 « ; and ovt^xy’ circumstance 
connected with the coal measures points to such conditions.’^* 

axUniAN 

In the New Hed Sandstone age, the plants and aniudils of the 
prccedmg period are continued, with the ad^litiou of some superior 

* Page’s 09 olog 3 r->€haimb 6 n 1 s Eduoaiional Course. 
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fman; hot t)ie meti.tion is m lonfpst of js0ch as to 

form ecml beds, and the emomttb of lumAl mnsias is also muolL 
diminished. Life tslMHi, iiofwei^exV a mtm ctarfc ba 1»be Oolitic 
and its foffms oontinve tbesie to make still aeamr CptnMdbes to 
those of the poesent time. Hem, alsp^ still ki^har fonas are 
added — inseots are fsund far the time; likewise reptiles ; but 

these are at first of eatraoiHlkiavy fttm and magaitnde. In the 
anrans^ent of the Animal Kingdom, rqptilefa are ]daced next 
above fishos ; that is io say, Ijbey are ccmsidered as navin^ the 
next higher or moi*e complicated structure. Now, the new animals 
of tins period which we are about to ep^ of, are^ as it Were, he* 
tween fishes and a certain order of the rej^es ; namely, tbe tSimria 
or lizards. They are huge animals, ana evidently must have been 
very destructive to the smaller creatuiwt within uieir reach. I'he 
Ichthyosaurus, of which there are fiilfytcn species, slightly diJ}ei»* 
ing fiom f ach other (the skeleton of one being heic i^epreaeuted), 



iind the body of a fish, with a long tafl having a small fin below; 
the head of a crocodile exhibiting long jawiuprmed with strong 
teeth, and a pair of eves as large as a goodHiwed cannon ball ; 
animal had also paddleis, externally like those of a toitoise, but of 
a fin-hke structure, for piupdllng itself through the water, which 
fomicd its proper element. The PliasiQeaur«3i& was a neaivr ap- 
proach to the reptile form. The tail shortened, and upon a 
aiiuilur body is fitted a long neck ^Keifh a small head, the Wter 
parlfe being an approach to the artpeot foim. Being, although 
of inarine habits, essmitialjy reptiles, these animals breathed the 
atmosphere ; yet, for the same reason, we know that their respi- 
ration was imperfset, and that they might be for the most part 
under water, and onlr eome m*casional3y to the siufisce to breathe. 
It is supposed that thew lived in the shailow waters near shoi’es, 
preying upOh the ^jinaller fish and reptiles. Some curious j>arti- 
culars iwijp^cting lUeso creatures have been obtained in an ex- 
ti'aordiJMwy way ; namdy, by the discover of fiwgments and 
hulf-^hgested remains of Ukeir food, found in the bitu.itibn once 
•qccuj)^^) by the btomach and bowels of some specimens; tlic 
ammal in those inBtance*^ hairing died before its last meal was 
digested. Nor ib thn all; for the pellets ejected from the intes- 
tines of tiie ichthycnaurus (ooproliteb) have been found in v ast 
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quanttUeB^ and in tbissa taxeMi^ sddes and firagmeiita of ihe bones 
of Fvom tibe way in wjttch the former remains occur^ 

the poculisr ^ the |»e3kts (being spirally twisted), 
itis itcfenad tW the kege body of the kh^yosonr was almost 
entirelr occupied by sterna^ iesau^ only a I ttoom for 
"an afongated inteetiaal can^, consisting of a flattened tube 
reduced to tlie sinalleet possible dimensions by being wound 
i*ound in a spiral| like! h cork>«crew/'* It is beueved &at these 
creatmes were coTered with a soft akin, Hke that of the whale 
tribe. We possess the , remains of a plesiosaur of seventeen, and 
of an ichthyosaur of thirty feet in length. Animals so huge and 
so voracious, must have been the tyrants of the seas of tlieir 
time; but the ichthyosaur seems to have been the supreme 
monster of the age, for fragments of plesiosaur bones are found 
in its stomach, showing th^ that animid often tell a prey to it. 

After these animals come a tribe of crooodile-lizavas (Binor 
sauna), huge iu'caturea uniting these two character^ and pro^ 
bably as destnictive upon land as the former were in the waters. 
One in ^larticular, to which the name of Mtgalosmnts has been 
given, was of gigantic size — ^probably not than thii*ty feet 
loug-^ its large^ody being mounted upon much taller legs than 
lizai'ds generally have* Within a straight and narrow snout 
was a range of teeth peculiarly calculated tu tear desh ; and the 
whole asjpect of the creature must have been extremely foimid- 
ablc. We have now seen the lizard character united to both 
the fish and the crocodile. In the Pterodaetytc^ it was further 
shown in union with features of n different kind. This is a small 
aninml, chietly of the lizard form, hut fumished with a membrane 
framed upon the fore extremity, like the wing of a bat, by which 
the creature must have been able to porsue its jtrey through the 
air. " 111 extemal foim,” says Hr Auckland, " these Creatures 
somewhat resembled our modem bats and vampires: most of 
them had the nose elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, and 
armed with conical teeth. Their eyes were of enomous size, 
apjiarently enabling them to % by night. From their wings 
projected ffngers. terminated by long hooks, like the curved claw- 
on the thumb of the bat. These must have fanned a ^weiful 
paw, wherewith the animal was enabled to creep or climb, or 
suspend itself from trtea. It is probable, also, that the x>tero* 
dactyle had the yawer of awimming, which is so common in rep- 
tiles. ^ Thus, like Milton’s ffend, qualiiied for all services and all 
elements, the creature was a fft companion for the kindred rep- 
tiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the shores of a 
tuihulent planet. 

TUo fend, 

O'er bog, or Bteep, through strait, rough, deni»c, or rare, 

witli bead, han^ wingw, or feet, purjincs bin way, ' * 

And swims, ox sinks or wades, or orcei)B, or flies.— i’aracdts* Tiosf. 

* Ansted^ Geology. * 
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With flockg of «itoh4ike oreatares flyings in the air^ and shoal» 
of no less momtetm ichthyosatifl and plesiaeftiiri Swamin^ in 
the ocean, and crocodiles and tclitoxseaorawling on t^e 

shores of the lakes and nvees, air, se^ add 1^ latist 

have been stmigelr tsnsuated in tiiase egoAw peduode a£ our iafiuit 
world,’^^* 


moTvm^B 017 MCK 0vsjpAcna. 

The reader has already been told that slabs of saisistone odbm 
bear ripple marks, or ivavy ridgiztgs, xndicathig their havir^ 
been onginallv sumdes of sand luong which tides rose and lelh 
These taUets l^ar in some instances what we may call oddiHtmal 
^nscrfptians, the work of certain animals. On the surfsoe of sJabo 
both of the calcareous grit and ^onestMd slate, near Oxford, and 
on sandstones of the wealden formation xn Sussex and Dorset- 
shire, Dr IHickland has found '^perfectly preserved and petrified 
castinefB of marine worms, at the upper extmm^ of hol^ bored 
by them in the sand, while it was yet soft at the bottom of the 
water, and, within the sandstones, traces of tubular holes in 
which the worms resided Man did not exist to impress with 
hi^ foot those early beaches ; but there were other animals to 
walk over them, ani^ as might have been anticipated, foot-printa 
<if some of these have been xbund on the surfitees of various rocks 
of the formations already referred to. In the lower clistisct of Dum- 
friesshire, there are extensive beds of the new red mndetone^ 
which are worked in various parts of the country. At the quaivy 
of Gomcockle Hulr, near Lochmaben, the surfaces of successive 
layers or slabs of this rock were observed many years ago to 
bear marks as of the feet of animals ; but the phenomenon was 
disivgarded till, in 1827, Dr Duncan, minister of ButhwelL pre- 
sented an accurate account of it to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. It appears that the beds in that quarry dip or incline at 
an angle of tmrty-eight degrees, a slope greater than that of any 
ordinary hill. Slab after slab has b^ taken awuy to a depth 
of foity-five feet; but one after another (thcfugh not in all in- 
stances) has been found marked by the tracks of animals, up and 
down the slc^ <*. These impressions are g^erally about half an 
inch in deptli, and the matter of the tUok is rmeCi round them, 
exactly as clay or mud is seeoi raised round a fbot-print of yes- 
terday. The observer clearly tj-aces the double track made by 
an animal which has tWo legs at each side, the hind foot, of 
course, approaching near to the fore one. The prints ax*e a1>out 
two inches in Width, and present the apyearaaice of five claws, of 
which the three in front are the most ^tinct. It is worthy of 
remark, that the fure fect ^ve the deepest impressions, as if the 
animal had been heaviest in that quarter, and this in the osoexMl- 

^ Gooloj^l^l Transaotiems, N. B. vol iii. part 1. 

f TreatiHC, i ;}&0. 
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iitg at "well as ^ibo deseeadin^ tmdes* In me mae^ wheiN^ the 
dip nf tlie«aci}OBed emfym is an ani^ af forty there 

aiw dear evidences oi the ibel*«aarks he«|i made upon m 

ttarfftoe very steep at the tune nf the impreasiem for the mimal 
appears to nave put fortrard its fore foot cautiondy) and inserted 
Wem deeply and flnnly } while the marks of the hand foet are 
comparatively dight, and indeed scarcely perceptible, Oene- 
rally, however, there is a small zfoe of substance of the iHick 
either in fwMat of or behind the prints, aooordmg as tibe tracks 
are descending nr aaoending, ehorwnig that the snrfooe sloped 
more or lees m its ptresent direction at the time when the im- 
presttons were made. Dr Buckland^ coaoeiviog it likely that 
the marks had been impressed by animals allied to the laud- 
tortoises of the present day, set mch an animal to walk up 
and down slopes of soft sand, clay, and unbaked pie-crusi’, and 
found the footsteps to he remarkably hke thuose of tne Comcoclde 
quarry. He makes the following just remark upon the experi- 
ment m biB Bridgewater Treatise : — “*• This evidence of footsteps 
is one which all mankind appeal to in every condition of society. 
The thief is identified by the impression wnich his shoe has left 
near the scene of his depitsdattons. Captain Parry found the 
tracks of human feet upon the banks of the stream in Possession 
Bay, which appeared so fresh, that he at fli'st imagined them to 
have been recently made W some natives : on examination, they 
were distinctly ascertained*^ to be the znatks of the shoes of some 
of his own crew, eleven months before. The froscn condition ot 
the soil had prevented their obhteration. The American savage 
not only identifies the elk and bison by the impression of then* 
hoofb, but ascertains also the time that ha^ elapsed since eac*h 
animal had passed. From the camel's track upon the sand, the 
Arab can determine whether it was heavily or lightly ladtu, or 
whether it was lame.'’ It is remarkable that nOue of the oenes 
cf foot-marks at Oornoockle are acxnss the slab ; nil are nearly 
straight up and down. This is exactly what would happen upon 
a sloping sea bottom or beach, which the animals hnd or^easion 
to traverse in one direction only, backwards or forwards. Speci- 
mens of the Corncockle slabs have been deposited w ith the Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Since these qonous focts were made public, foot-marks of 
ahimals have been traced upon roek-^surfooes in various mrts of 
the world. Mr Poulett Scrope found rippled surfot'es m Devon- 
shire and Lancashire, marked with numerous tracks of small 
miimals (apparently crustaceous), which had traversed the sand 
when it was in a soft state. IhieBe tracks are in double lines, 
parallel to each other, idiowing two indentations, if formed by 
small claws, and sometimes traces of a thud vIvlw, lliere is 
often, also, atliird line of tracks betweeq the olher two, as if 
produced by the tail or stomach of Ihe^ animal tomhing the 
ground; and where the animal passed over the ridges of the 
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ripp1i^>3a^ing« on €be oaod, iba^ m iBaC^eofid oaid brushed 
doirn. Move jpeoeotly, oome fossu footst(B|is of a much more 
istHki&er dlittraotrr been d>und isn'^ oaatrries at Hessbeiprt 
neai* Hildbut^haoeaa, In Saxooy, vpou toe mpftr mrlaoes of 
beds of g«ay quartaaflNs Mvodstone; m altematkni rnth o^hieh, it 
may foe remarked, there ere foods of red saadstsm neforljr about 
the same a^ with those of Dumftiesshire. The Tee%ai of four 
different anmoais have been made oat. •One has been eppoivnt^y 
a small iveb-rfsoted aiumal, fmfoafoly alUed to the cruoowe^ Tim 
footstep of another bears a fstxikmg thou^b i^Tota84uemmlb}s^^ 
to the human hand, from which the snppom aaimal atself has 
been named the Cheirotherium. A spedmes on a slab which 
has been placed in the British ’Museum, is fully the size of a 
human hand, the only remarkable diAfrenoe heiu^ in the com- 
parative thickness of the dngers, and the absence of the ajvwar- 
ance of jotnis. The fore feet are less by one half than the nind 
feet, before which they are always advanced about an inch and a 
half, an interval of fourteen inches beings between each pair. 
Professor Kaup crmlecturee that this animal has hdoz^d to tlie 
marsupial family, the oldest, it is supposed, of the femilies of 
land quadrupeds. 

In the New Red Bandatonn in the valley of Connecticut, 
there have been laid hare sat <}uarr]eK, alon§r ^ considerable 
tvdct of Ciiuntry, surfaces piresenlinr foot-prints of many 
various species of birds, apparently pelonprin^ to the oixler 
OrnHiej or Waders. The discovery is remarkable on more 
accounts than one, as it gives evidence, for the first time, 
of +be exi8t<»rice of birds at that early peiiod of the earth’s his- 
tfiry. The footsteps appear in regular succession, on the con- 
tinuous track of an animal in the a<Jt of walking or raniiing, 
with the light and lefft foot always in their relative jducea. 
The distance of the intervals between each footstep on the 
same track is occasionally varied, but to no ip!vater amount 
than may be explained by the bird h8%’ing altered its pace. 
Many tracks of different individuals and different species are 
often found crossing each other, and crowded, like impreaaioxie 
of fV^^t upon the shores of a muddy stream^ where ducks and 
geesi' rcsori .” fhe smallest of these pnnts indicates an animal 
with a foot about an Inch long, and a s^ of feom three to live 
inches ; hut they vajy iq>wni*da in size, till they pseach something 
which rxMy well be regarded as gigantic. Let it be remembereil 
that the African ostrich, which weighs a hundred pounds, and is 
nine feet Mgh, has a foot of teu inci^ and a lag four feet long. 
It is the most atupendous of eyAs^ng birds. But the largest 
of the foot-prints Sn the Connecticut widstone being fifteen 
inches in leu^h, aaotusive of fhe largest claw, which measures 
two inches, and the steps being from four to six feet apart, de- 
note a considerably Igiger hi^ the legs of whicli, probably, were 
not le&s than seven foei la iieighk This has well oeen styled the 
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OtffOHUwL Aixofhetf rv^ing mxt io tlie aWe 
in sis(ey exhibits toes of a mov^ sender c)iawiter, mwur- 

ihjt fim fifteen to sixteen iand^^es long, exelinsiTe of n tetn^Aable 
ap^ndage extending be^wai^ ftom the heel e^ht ot nine 
inSicB, and appamitiy intended, like a anow-^oe, to witttain the 
weight of a heavy ahimal Walking on a soft bottbaa* Hm im- 
pressions of this an^dage resemble those tef why festhers, or 
coarse brisUes, whidi seem to have suzdc into lihe mod and imnd 
nearly an inch deesk i the toes had smik; much de^^, and round 
their impiessions Uie^mnd was ndsed into a lidge Amrai itches 
highy like that rcmnd the track of an elephant in clay. The 
length of the step of this bird i^ipears to have been sometimes six 
feet.’ * 


BOCK SALT* 

Amongst the strata of the New Bed Sandstone there occar 
in many places beds of rock-salt; ^uit is, salt in a hard com- 
pact crystalline mass. Such beds are ft>und in Cheshire and 
Worcester^ire in ISzigladd, in Spain, Poland, Austria, and 
other countries; and are sometimeb not less than 120 feet in 
thickness* Mines are established in these strata, as in coal, 
and the saline material, when boiled down and properly puri- 
fted, is sold for ordinary use. Springs, also, isstung from such 
deposits, are generally so strowly impregnated with salt, that 
it can be profttably obtained mom the water by evaporation, 
lliere are raw sights more impressive than that of a salt mine, 
where the stratum has been of considerable thickness. You 
find yourself in a lofty hall, of vast extent, supported upon 
massive columns of the origin^ material, the walls sending back 
thousands of sparkling j^ections from the lights borne by 
your attendants. And the consideration is a curious one, that 
this great bed of salt, now far below the surfttce of the earth, 
was once a solution filling a profound sea, the highest animals 
which then existed being reptiles. The manner in which rock- 
sdt was fi>i^ed is thought to have bem as follows : — An estuary, 
or arm of the Sea, being by some convulsion of nature cut o# 
from the main oeean — and such events still oci*ur — and being 
then left to be drkd up, the salt contained in the water was 
unavoidably deposited as a stratum at the bottom, just as a layer 
of salt is lotind at the bottom of a pan in a smt factory after 
the water has been boiled oif. Afterwards, the spot becoming 
again the bed of a sea, strata of sandstone and other i^icks were 
laid down above, and thus the preparation was* made for its bo- 
comiBg a mine of salt. Rock-salt is addom pure, and generally 
of a radish colour ; a piece of it suspended by a string forms a 
good barometer or wewheiyglass ; for when the abmosj^ere con- 
tains much humidity, the lump ot salt is mire to be damp. 

* Dr Boekland, qaptitiR an article hy Brofessoi {litehcock, in the Ame- 
rican Journal of Science and Arts : 1880. 
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Iminiedjlateiy a1»aF$ tte OoHte u 0 j$etkA at bed^, 

tifi mcmt coito]|^<W9 irf wliic^ of oNlk^ a fandllar snai^ttoioe, 
wjbiieh deacnto aa a earbonatio of limek tluiB a 

TaHatiiMa of tiM saioe sobataBoe m Hxneatooe aad l%e 

cbalk beda Ibm the ai3tf;feeeof l^agpe dietFk^io S^raatpe. 

Gemaay, and other parte oC the earth. Xn the mt^mentiaoea 
country th^ average from aix to eight hundred mpt in thick-* 
iieas, and mm the beautaful paatoral wolde and towns Of the 
aotnhem counties. It is dIScuh: to account Ibr the formation 
of such a substance fsond in no other part of the series of 
rocks ; but probably sea animah-*^^ral polypes, infasoriiL dta— ^ 
had much to do with it. It has indeed l»Hen remarked that the 
powder worn from coral reeft in the South Sea greatly resemhles 
dbalk, though we believe some peculiar ooadlt^n of the waters, 
simil^ to &at under which our more recent marls have been 
fomed, was the principal eausa of the formation. Thro^hout 
tlic chalk beds are layers of dints-^that is, masses of ail» or 
dmt of various sizes, ^m a j^a to a man’s head, each lying 
d^^taehed amidst the chalk. Whence this gi^ quantity of a 
substance wliich seems to be characteristic of the chalk forma- 
tion? The bupposition is, that it has been derived mainly from 
the siliceous ocverings of animalcules ! The remains of many of 
these minute and humble animals have been discovered in the 
chalk, some of them beinp-«o*^ tot animals which yet exist as 
species upon earth. It has uisq been f[>und tot to dints inva»- 
riably include the remams or some spon^ or other humble 
animal form, the liueaments of which are otoi beautifully pre- 
seived amidst the dark glasi^ substance, and may be detected 
by a inicrobcope, if not by the naked eye. Now, if to silex 
from the covering'^ of to dead infusoria wei*e in solution amidst 
the settling substance of the chalk, any decaying sponges, alcyo- 
nia, sea-mi^ins, or other animals placed there^ would be sure 
to collect the particles of to silex round them, and thus be con* 
verted iato^mts. 

In the Chalk Ajge a great change takes place in to fr»h weald. 
As already mentioned, to Placoids and Ganoids now decline 
m number^ and are replaced by two other orders, to Ctenoids 
and Cycloids, which continue predominant, though in different 
species, to to present dsy. Turtles existed in the seas, though 
not numeinus; and there were large birds of to swimming 
family. 

THE TKIlTlAllIf FOBblATrOX. 

Ihe rpeks, from the contusion of the OM Bed Sandstone 
strata to that of the Chalk series, form an assemblage called, 
to distinguibh tom tom to Sfavlier rocks, the Secondary For- 
mfttion. This seconaary formation is now finished. It saw the 
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animal cpeation advance fycm the sStnpler forma to an abundance 
of Sahca and leptilea, with some Ibw traoea of (sreatura of higher 
orgmuBation-— of wlmkflijhe animal and of crcatam 
tamed to the opoatnm ftanring hemi loand tibe <jioli>te. louring 
'its progress, a onllbm temperature, ecpial at least to tliat m 
tropics, spread ever dbe whole esem, and aaider favotur of 
thk prevalent wanatfL ^tlwe urns eoeiiTwhere a Tegi^tion such 
as we now sec oondned tn the torrid aone. The speew^t of plants 
and animals were diflenent £mm those of the pre- 

sent world; and fl#,iiBWeral stages there had been extensiTO 
chsaget of the fittxb&s of the latter, sonm goinff out to appear 
no more, while otherj dame into existence in meir place. At 
the point which we have now reached, a Olose seems to have 
come to many of the earlier conditions, and in the subsequent 
age we see a dawn, as it were, of the present system of tbing^. 
The unidsrmity of cbmate begins to give way, and the animals 
are con^uentlr not Tmiibrm over various re^ons. Extensive 
coRvtdsions of tne earth appear in a great measure to hsv<» ceased. 
And the deports of strata approach to ^ character of those 
which we now see conHtantly taxing place in estuanes or limited 
portions of the sea. The Tertiary rocks seem to have been de- 
posited in such seas, and are not no widely distributed over 
the etufth as s^nne o£ the other formations. One remai'kable 
exmnple is the vale m which Parie is situated ; another is found 
under and around London. There are also examples m India 
and America. It is remarkable of Paris basm^ as it is called, 
that strata laid down by fresh^water alternate witli marine bf*ds, 
implying apparently that the estuary had been filled by ftipn«y 
with fpwh and salt water, though how this could h«tppcn i^ not 
very easily to be undertitf^. Tht‘ Teitiary Formation has been 
divided into three lesser ages — Eocene, Mioeeue, Pboeene— with 
a reg^ard to the proportions which their respective fossil shells 
bear to exif»ting ^Gdes. 

iiocKS oowrossp ox akiwalculss. 

The fossils of the Tertiaries arc in some respects more interest- 
ing than 'those of any other tieries of strata. It is not in the 
humbler classes of animals that this interest edriefiy lies ; and 
^ yet even in this department the Tertiaries present us with a 
wonder quite unexampled. We refrr to beds of greater or less 
thickness composed exclusively t>f the solid remains of animal- 
cules— creatures individually so small, that only a niicn»scope 
could enable human eyes to see them. Such a rock (called Tri- 
poli is found at Bilia,*iii Bohemia, and at Planitz, near Zwickau, 
in Saxony. It has been used as a powder in some of the arts for 
without suspiciem of its being thus composed. Bui 
within the last few years, M. Ehrenbe]^, a scieniinc Prusdan^ 
has fully ascertained that it eonsibts simply and wholly of the 
siliceous coverings of certain mbante ereacures some of which 
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belong^ to spAolet still to be found ia stagnant watenL To 
ammoa pevceptknay tins poarder of whioh the rock may bo 
said to cQOsi^ membloa dW } and in Norway, wbare it » ac- 
cordingly caUad b^HQxeUi (tbat la, iiuHMltaia-«ieal)^ it is actually 
used in times df imm as food; for wbjeh it if not cntlrdy un- 
suitable, seeing tbat there is always a small per oentage oc am- 
tnul matter l3t in it, io addition to the sinceous ahieldu. So 
extremely small are the creatures of which th^se rocks form the 
sepulchre, that, aceording to M. Ehrenberg's calculation ten 
nulhoim uf millions of individuals might be required to All the 
space of a caibio inch. Yet in the smaltot of each creatures, there 
have been found several stomachs, besides other oru'ane) and 
minute as the coverings necessarily are, th^ are found vaiwnsljr 
sculptured or marked, so as to fom distinctions of spedeL 
These circumstances certaii^ aAbrd a eurious view not only of 
the wondreus power of the Cmator, but of the surprising extent 
to which His most interesting productioi^ the human mind, has 
been Atted to go research, by aid of instruments, the powers 
of which are also of His Institution. 

The other invertebrate animals of the Tertiary are not remark- 
able, except for their making a gradual approach to the impeaiv 
ance of those which now exist. The corals are generally oi small 
size ; the echinodermata are rare, compared with their Sundance 
in earher rocks ; the crustaceans are not numerous ; but insects 
begin to be fdund in abundance. The mollusca arc extramely 
uiimorous in species ; but the cephalopoda of the early seas seem 
to ha\ e now in a great measure given place to an order t>f meaner 
organisation (gasteropoda), which become much more varied in 
form than in the olaer rooks. Of Ashes there are abundance 
of species; but reptiles, so conspicuous in the two preceding 
formations, are not now prominent. The great sauriana or 
Ash-lizards are extinct, and are not replaced by any similar 
families. At the commencement of the Teitiaries, three orders 
of reptiles existed — 'CheloDia (tortoises), Crocodilia, and Batra- 
ebiu (frogs) ; another now existing, Ophidia (serpents), was, as 
far as research has yet gone, wanting. The earliest appearaiice 
of the serpent is in the remains of one of large siss^ (probably 
eleven feet lon^ and resembling the boa constn^or),/ which have 
been found in the London clay of the Isle of It is such 

an animal as could only live in a tropical climate- 

We havb seen that the existence of birds and maxuinalia has 
been very slightly evidenced in the Secondary Formation, show- 
ing at least that these creatures were in very small number in 
the dgea represented by those strata. We are now to see both of 
these classes— the highest in the animal kingdom — enter in 
great force upon the of existence. It seems as if a con- 
siderable" interval had existed between the ronclusion of the 
Chalk Formation and the b^inning of the Tertiary, for these 
dasses come upon ua all at once m numerous species in the 
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Eooeoe. In fresh-^water strata of that ^prtion of tho Tertiaiy 
in dio gtFat basiti, M. Cuvier j&ttma reauiinfi of atK)ut fifty 
eittittcttmcaes of maitimahay together with various examples m 
birds, birds weie of the genera represented by the bu^aard, 
quaiL Tvoodoocki iwleWi and pelioan; and to these has 
been added, ifrom the ooreespondhig strata in the Lohdoa basin, 
a species meirred to Ihe fliqpuly of vultmns. 

CTB OBBAT FAOnrVBBBlte. 

The most remarkable of the animals found in the ^atbs basin 
are lad^ Pa^^ydema, or thiok-^-skinned animals, of a division 
now tepfeseiited only by four species. By th«i dieoovmf^ of these 
ivmains, naturalists were enabled to miuce up a oomparatively 
complete series of a division of the earth’s creatures, which had 
piwiously been remarkably imjierfeot. Two genera are pard* 
cularly described by geologists, namdy, Pala^tneria and Anoplo* 
theria, the farmer bong intermediate hi character between the 
tapir of South America and the rhinoceros, while the latter seems 
a link from the rhinoceros to the hippopotamus. The Great Palsno-^ 
therinm was an animal of the size ox a horse, or about finir fset 
and a half to the wither. It was 
more squat and clumsy in its 
proportions than the horse ; the 
head was more massive, and ^e 
exti*emities thicker and shorter. 

On each foot were three laige 
toes, rounded and unprovided 
with claws ; and fkom the nose 
pioceeded a short fleshy tronk. 

The palseotherium probably ^ raieaotiieriinn. 

lived, nke the tapir of North America and Asia, in swampy dis- 
tricts, feeding, as its congeners still do, on coarse vegetaluc sub- 
staiiees. 

The Anoplotheria, of which six species have been determined, 
were of various bidk, flnun a hare up to a dwarf ass. Two 
^uies were about eight Ibet hang, including a tail of Uirce feet, 
l^ese animals seem also to have inhabited marshy places, re- 
pairing ^•eqnen% to (he water to feed upon roots and the leaves 
of aquatic succ J!mts. Another species was hght and graceful, 
like the gaaelle, and probably, liim that anin^i fed upon aro- 
matic herbs and the young ahOots of shrubs. Amongst the 
other animals found In the Booene of the Paris basin, were 
spedes of the wolf apd fox, and of the rocoon and genette, of 
the opossum, dormouse, and squirrel; besides birds, reptiles, 
and Ashes. 

The second, or Miocene period of the. Tertiary age, bring\s 
us a atxf nearer to the existing condition of things. A stronjg 
proof 01 this is derived Afom the shdls of the strata of this 
penod. Whereas only three in the hundred Eocene fossils vTOre 
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of recent species, of l3ie Miocene sltells 'We find eighteen in 
^6 hundrea to liave existing i^epresentatira. Aluzi^ with t})e 
nuunmalia,. also, of tlie Eocene p^iod, iind that the Miocene 
deposits present us with the earliest fotins of existing^ 

at tlie present tim^. In l>r Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise a 
table is given, exhibiting the animals found at Parmstadt in 
a bed of sand referrible to the Miocene period, tn this list are 
mentioned two skeletons of the dinothenuin (represented in. 
the vignette to this tract), a large herbivorous animal^ called by 
Cuvier the Gigantic Tapir; two large tapirs; calicptfaerimn, 
two large tapir-like animals of this name; two rhinoceroses; 
hippotherium, an animal allied to the horse; three ho^; fous 
lo]^ cats, some as la^ as a tigei'; the creature called the Glut- 
ton ; agnotherium, allied to the dog; a^id zpachairodus, an animal 
allied to the bear. From this list the reader will perceive the 
gradual approach in the Miocene animals to existmg species. 
The largest of the terrestiial mammalia yet discovered belongs to 
the period now under notice ; it is the dmotherium, or gigantic 
tapir, already meiitioned. No complete skeleton has yet b^ dis- 
covered ; but from the bones found, Cuvier and others imagine 
the animal to have reached the extr^rdinary length of eighteen 
feet. The most remarkable peculiarities of its structure consist 
in two enoiTOous tusks at the end of its lower jaw, and in the 
shoulder-blade, which resembles that of a mole, and is calculated 
to have given the power of digpng, oi» other me movement, to 
the fore-foot. It seems probable that this stimndous creature 
lived in fresh- water lakes, and had the half- terrestrial half- 
aquatic habits of the walrus or river-horse. The tusks might 
be us(*d in dig/** ' j* up roots and plants, and also in sustaining 
the head on b duiiug sleep, or in pulling the body out of 
the water, ns the walrus uses a similar pair of tusks. ** lu these 
I'hai'acters (says Buckland) of this pgantic, herbivorous, aquatic 
quadruped, we recognise adaptations to tlie lacustrine (lake- 
covered) condition ot the earth, during that portion of the Tei^ 
tiaiy periods to which the existence ol* these seemingly anoma^ 
lous creatures seems to have been limited.’’ 

In the Miocene period, the seas became the habitation of num- 
bers of mariue luainmalia, consisting of dolphins, whales, seals, 
walrus, and the lamantin, or manali. Pew of these animals 
wvre ox the same sjiecies those which exist at present, but the 
differences wei*e far from being ip^at or remarkable. This cir- 
cumstance, as well as the considerable number of fossil shells 
identical with existing ones, exhibits an approach in the charac- 
ter and tenantiy of the Miocene seas to the present state of 
things in these resi>ect8. The discovery, also, of ti‘ae terrestrial 
mammalia, as the rhinoceros and bog, in the Miocene fonna- 
tion<«, show's that, since the era of the ^'gantic reptiles, no slight 
noilaon of the earth’s surface had assumed the coudition of dry 
land, tit for the support of the coinzuou herhivora. 
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THfi WA0TOBOK, MWAraMlXTH^ ifiC* 

It now mnains to inquire into the nature and peeuliarities of 
animalB charactenaing the Pliocene age, which, fop conve- 
Jiieiiipe, hnb been arranged into two penuds, the Older and Newer 
Pliocene, the latter of which immediately preceded the forma- 
tion of tlie diluvial l aygr constituting toe present superficial 
matter of the globe* wliereas only eighteen in the hundred 
of the Miocene shells were of rec^ent species, in the Older Plio- 
cene from thirty-live to fifty, and in the Newer Pliof*ene not 
less than from ninety to ninety-five in the hundred, are iden- 
tical with shells Of emsting species. This great change is 
accompanied by the disappearance of the Palseothenan family 
and others, wnich fbrmw the most staking animals in the 
periods immediately preceding, fn place Of these extinct 
species of extinct Pacliydermatous or thick -skinn«*d famihes, 
we observe m Ihe strata of the Pliocene periods a \ast number 
of remains of Pachydermatona famihes, such the 

elephant, the thinooerpi^ and the hippopotamus, tbousrU these 
remains belong to varieties that are now extinct. The first traces 
also now appear of Httminant animals— nof oxen, deer, camels, 
and other creatures of the same class. 

The enormous creature called the Gre^t MuUodon^ belonging 
to the Phoocme era, was the largest of all the fossil animals 
whose skdetona have been fimnd tS(mukU, or nearly so. Much 
confusion has existed relative to this animal^ true charac- 
ter, many naturalists r^rding it as an extinct species of the 
elephant, and others holding that it approadied nearer to the 
hippopotamus. Cuvier, however, determuiHl \£o,to be the head 
of a distinct family^ comprehending several other species. It 
is about one hundred ana twenty years since remains of the 
mastodon were first discovered in America, and vast quantities of 
them have been since found in the same r^on. buried claefly lu 
marshy grounds. One skeleton, nearly complete, W'as dug up on 
the banks of the Hudson in 1801, and it is mm this that a cor- 
rect knowledge of the animal has b«^n pnAcipaily denved. In 
height, the mastodon seems to have been awut twelve fee< , a stature 
which the Indian elephant occasionally attains. Bui the body 
of the mastoaon was greatly elongated in comparison w ith the 
elqohant’s, and its limns were thicker. The whole anungement 
of me bony structure resembled that of the elephant, excepting 
in one point, which Cuvier regarded as of sufficient consequence 
to constitute the mastodon a difjfbrent genus. This was the 
€*heek-teeth, which are divided, on their upper surface, into a 
number of rotmded, ohtuse prominences, armngCd not like the 
elephant^, but like those or the wild and hippopotamuB ; 
whence it is concluded, that, bke the latter animals, the mastodon 
must have lived on tender vegetables, roots, and atiuatic plants, 
and could not have been carnivorous. The lower jaw of a 
as 


ftkeJeton fennd on tite HodsBa is WO ieet tea feoi« fe leDjrilit, 
and weia'lis sia^y-^h'ise Jik*r^b» alepbWi*, ™* Basstodoii 

liad two -tasks, sgWfffls, and tammM 

the o{Hnian of Cwm*,- « also » tri^sfc tl|04waB k^.w^ 

Ithe foemer animal’s, ' ■■' ■'vai ^ 

AnodiCT creatare, Js^oiig^ to fhe hdmrjHwcwto agis|,,» jwt 
indeedtofbeeraof femnaa^l^hiSWidtscftwwiam 

ATn6ricft9 both find *!hls ifi tbc” 

finimal more wiMy removed in ^^iaracta? j6^ .any ^exs^ing 
4 i£efitu 3 %tliaii any of the other foa^ remains ihijtt have !bf«!Ea .yet 
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ohsei^^ The megatherimn was 3iecover^.:towards'm« end ^ 
the last century* A shehsteu, almost en^re,. was^fbund nearly 
fit«ne hundreCfeat of dejah, in jbmot^s ^de on tte banks 
«f ih» tiver Intxanj leagns* f^fSe.s^^west <rf Buentw 

Ayiwt, The m«*«tbemm wasn tM5%r»4f; <;«^-moving) sjur. 

like the ^oth, find was at leasifc the of a ^mmon 
Its limhs were terminated by five thick to^ attached to i^senes 
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of tttt metatarsal bonesi or those bones ^’ith which the toe^ 
are contmuous^ as in the buman foot. Boiue of the toes (says 
Bodiilazid, in his notioe of this creatare) are terminated by lai^e 
and powe^ claws of peat the bones snpportinff these 

claws are composed of an axis, or pointed core, which tilled 
the internal esLvitr cf the bomy claw; and parUy of^a^ny 
sheath, that forxned a strong case to reoeive and bUpportii|ma8e.’’ 
Tliese claws, tirom their pmSion, were admirably fcalcgM|ai for 
the purpose of digging. The legs of this creature wei«0%ior- 
mous thiohness, its thigh-bone beu^ nearHyJhree times me thick- 
ness of the same bone In the dephant. The <^ther hones of ;^e 
megatherium were almost propartioaehJy heavy. A still more 
remarkable feature, however, in the animal's sti^unture, was the 
coat of armour, of solid bone^ varving from three-fouriha of an 
inch to an inch and a half iu thicknebs, which covered its hide, 
iu the same manner as the armadillo's is encased by the same 
substance. 

The habits and peculiarities of this stupendous sloth — ^for so the 
megatherium may he termed — ^are well described and explained 
m Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. After stating that with 
the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined, in its legs and 
feet, an admixture of the chiu*acters of the ant-eater and the 
armadillo, and resembled them still more in being cased m a coat 
of amour, he contiaoes, Its haunches were more than live feet 
wide, and its body twelve feet long and eight feet high ; its feet 
wei'e a yard m and terminated by most gigantic claws ; 

ifs tail was pi’obably clad in armour, and much burger than the 
tail of any other beast among living or extinct terreslzrial mam- 
malia, Thus heavily constructed, and ponderously accoutred, 
it could neither run^ nor leap, nor climb, nor bunw under the 
ground, and in all its movements must have been necessarily 
dow; but what need of rapid locomotion to an animal whose 
dccu^tion of digj^g roots for ibod was almost statioxiary ? — and 
what need of spe^ for flight from foes to a creature whose giant 
carcass was encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and who by a 
single pat of his paw, or lash of his tail, could in an instant have 
deinolibhed the cougar or the crocodile I Secure witliin the panoply 
of liis bony armour, where was the enemy that would aai'c en- 
counter this behemoth of the Pampas (the South American region 
where it existed), or in what more powerful creature can we tind 
the cause that has effected the extirpation of hi<{ race I 

His eutii'e frame 'was an ^paratu^ of coloss«d mechanism, 
adapted exactly to the work it to do ; strong and ponderous, 
in propoi*tion as this work was heavy, and calculated to be the 
vehicle of life and enjoyment to a gigantic lace of quadrupeds ; 
which, then^gh they have ceased to be counted among the living 
inhabitants m our planet^-have, in their fossil bones, left behind 
them imperishable monuments of the cpubummate skill with vi hick 
they were constructed.” 
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Another axtuact tardigrade oreatare. preeejcttizte: many of the 
characters of the mti^a&eritimi was oiaeorerrd m a oweareoiis 
ravem in ViMpnia, and lecSeivea fiwim President jF^^f^rsop, who 
first described some of its hottes^ the name of the 
Jedersou conceived the daw to be that of an exrinet wine ani- 
mal of vast size (tiiat is to say, an animal of the same description 
as the ti^r, lion, eat, and lynx, aH of Which are beasts of ^y) ; 
hut the Prench naturalist declared the possessor of the claw to 
have been herbivorous, or calculated to live on herbs ; and this 
w as triumphantly proved by the discovery of otheis of itat hones. 
The megalonyx appears (for a complete skeleton has not yet been 
found) to have 1>een a litue smaller in siae than the megatherium. 
But the megalonyx, acoording to Cuvier, was herbivorous, after 
the manner of the sloth, since its teeth were conformed precisely 
like that nuimal’s. Fixun the resemblanee of their fret also, he 
oondudes that their gait was similar, and all their movements 
alikc\ The diffei'ence m voliime of body, however, muat have 
prevented the habits of the me^lonyx from being nerftctly ana- 
logous to those of the sloth. TOe megalonyx could but seldom 
have chmbed up tree«, because it must rordy have found any 
sufficiently strong to sufiport its weight. But its height would 
enable it to browse, like the sloth, among the leaves of trees, 
without its being under the necessity of climbing any but such 
toll and strong ones as could bear its weight. It is even possible 
thiit the weight and strength of the creature may have been 
serviceable in bending down, and pe^rhaps in overturning trees, 
the branches of which contained its food. 

The next fossil animal to which we shall refer, is that long 
called the Mamvtothj under the impression that it was a distinct 
genus, but which is now universally denominated the Fossil 
Wephasi, as being an extinct species of that existing family. 
The mammoth (which name we shall retain fbr the sake of dis- 
tinction) is rather to be regarded as a creature of the Diluvial 
than of the Pliocene period (that is to say, belonging to the age 
when, by means of Hoods, the present be^ of gravel and hard 
clay so often found between the rocks and veg^ble soil were 
laid down upon the earth), as some specimens have been dis- 
covered in Siberia, with portions of the flesh and hair actually 
preserved along with the bones among the ice. It was at first 
thought, when numbers of mammoth bones were discovered in 
Italy, and other southern countries of Europe, that they were 
the remains of elephants brought by the Romans and othei% from 
Asia and Africa ; but the incalculable (quantities of them ulti- 
mately detected in Russia and other districts, where elephants 
were never brought in the shape of Oriental trimiie as they were 
to Rome, ^wed that their presence was to be attributed to 
natural causes, and not to the casual i^fency of man. In truth, the 
beds of the Volga, Don, and other northern rivers, are filled with 
them, and this can be accounted fbr only on the h;^thesis, either 



of an in the hafaiti of tiie ^bant, or of a great change 

of climate in these parta, or of aome imaamae moring force on the 
£9^ of the earth, which has carried them thither. The instance 
ia which pttt't of the fteah was foimd ait&ng wUh the bones, will 
sOiyply ns with a general desersptioii of the mammoth* Wlien 
the animal, on this oocamon, waa ftrat seen theongh the mass of ^ 
ice in which it lav, the soft i^arte were nearlw entire. After til^ ^ 
natives had tnedr dogs for a long time with the motmminiaJis 
hoik of hesh, Mr Adams of St BetersVaiw heard of it, axSt set 
out to see H, When he reached the spot, tw skeleton was entire, 
with the exception of a fore*ieg. The spine of the back, a 
shotildeiybladc, the pelvis, and the rest of the extremities, wei*e 
still united by ligaiueiits and a portion of the skin. The otbfT 
i^houlder-ldaoe was found at some distance. The head was 
covered with a dry skin. One of the ears, in high preservation, 
was furnished with a fcuit of hair, and the pupil of the eye was 
stiU dis(*emible. The brain was found in the skull, but in a diy 
state. The ne^ w«ih furnished with a htuf ; and the skin, 
generally, wSs cov^ved with Hack hairs ’tind a reddish sort oi' 
wool. Of the quantitv of hair and bristles that bod been on the 
body, some idea may be formed from th# fket, that thirty pounds 
of them were galHered from the ground, where the dogs, in 
eating the desb, liad dfopt them. The tusks were more than 
nine feet long, and the heady without the tusks, weighed mort* 
than iour huudivd pounds. Altogether, the skdetoii of tins 
mammoth was about the sixe of a lai^ge elephant’s. 

Skeletons similar to this have been found in abundance in rhe 
1 lands of tlie Aw-tic sea. They difler in several minute jKoints 
ot‘ structure fixmi the common elephant, and toi this circumstance 
the must mtioual explanation of their being found in such cold 
climates is founded. This explanation is, that the mammoth 
elephant was of a speorcs titted to be a native of cold countries ; 
and of this reasoning, the diflerent structure, and the long thick 
hair, are held to be jiroofs. ^Vherther this may be the case nr 
not, it seems certain that the mammoth’s existence must have 
been very recent, and must have approached closely to, if not 
eiicrontdied on, the era of mas. 

Within the last few years, extensive rcsearrhes have been made* 

* itt\the Tertiary Ktidta of India, and some interesting resuilts have 
bj?eA made narttally known. In these strata are found ]*achydeiniH 
siiniHA’ to those of the Paris basin; as also species allied to the 
pig, caittH, giraffe^ Hephant, and Imrse. Amongst several other 
new rumiiiant smznals, is one which has been called the 
thenum, and which must have surpassed even the rhinoceros in 
fiiase. The cranium is of a huge irregular shape, presenting 
in fiitmt a nasal process of bone for the support of a proboscis or 
thick up;>er lip; likewise two pairs of promini,encea foi^er bach, 
from which horns must have proceed^. Ihe sivatherium was 
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a aftproaching in icibaractet to the Piu^ydenns. But 

even this huge cmture sinks into insigniiioance beside an- 
other of the Indian T^xtiary animals, a tortoise, of wbioh many 
remains have been found, and, which fimm these would appear to 
have been identieitl with existing specses of land habits, out the 
carapace or back-^te of whien reaidied the extraOrdinaiT length 
of twenty The M^ffoloehelys as this animal has been 
called, would greatly exceed the largest of living land animals 
in bulk : with the head and tail included in the measurement, it 
could not be much less than thirty feet long. Dr Pslooner, who- 
discoveiH»d this singular anitoal, thinks it may have survived as 
a species till the peopling of India with human beings, and he 
thinks It may account for some of the tales of Hindoo mythology, 
particularly that which represents the world as supported by an 
elephaivt standing on the back of a tortoise. 

A few bones of monkeys, the ^rnily of animus approaching 
neui'ebt 1o the human spemes, have been found in various parts 
of the world— at Kyson, near Woodhridge, in Surrey; in ^uth 
America, and in India — all of them in Tertiaiy strata. As yet, 
no remains of human beings have been discovered in any 
sjmiLir situation. And hence it is infeiTed that the formation 
of the ro(*kB terminating with ihe uppermost Tertiaiies hud been 
completed before man came into existence. 


ni LIT VIAL AOKNCy— BLEVATION OF TWE LAND OXJT OF Til® SEA. 

The last of our a^es is that of the Supei'ficial Bejiositfl, a series 
of ac(*uuiulationa diifenng in some respectb from inw-ks, but 
signiticdut of events scarcely leas remarkable than those which 
we hdve seen inferred fi*oin the earlier formations. This age 
iniirht, without much impropriety, be called the Ayr of Grtat 
F/oofhj for It is evident that vast cumnts of water had traversed 
the surface of the earth duvmg this time. The tirst effect of tliese 
hds been to wear off such prominences as had been left by pre- 
vious \olccunc disturbances of the earth's crust, leaving all bare 
vvhiM'e once there had been great roughness. For example, there 
is in Northumberland a break of the superficial strata (curborii^h^ 
rous formation), the consequence of which had been to Jenmd pejijn. 
on one side SOO leet above tliose on the other those 

7et, throughout a course of thirtiu^’ bi ^baeW##rm*tbe fracture, 

greneral level. Wthe, to 

valley* 1 caUe^ vaH^y^ ^ denudlon)%^Z^ K 

The matter thua worn off had boon carried^wSv j 

^speraed otct the anrfaee at the bottom whei«verth5ft^®”1 

SS” UookSSSn,, rftoSlSi 

iz( , which had heem Iikowiae coialied off from the monMam 
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raasses to whirh tho’ ori^njilly belonged. In some places, such 
lilocks are alt-o sealterea iiji great nimibers ov*t tbe present t 
Mtu^ce of the gi'oiind, some bearing a water-wom appearance, 
and oth^ not. It has long been a marvel to geologists how ) 
anoh ma<»M could be trafti^rted so far as tbe;;i^ appear to have 
been in many instances. For example^ there are masses of Shap < 
Fell all over the country within forty miles round, A piece of 
Cnffcl rests on the Ojipoaite side of the Solwi^ Firth. Nay, thei^ 
are bioc'is on the east coast of England which are sujiposed to 
lij've travelled from tbe mountains of Norway. One supposiHoii 
is, that when the land was covered by sea, these masses of stone 
been cai'ried off from their native situations by icebergs, 
which, traversing the ocean, and gradually melting away, 
dropped them to the bottom. Another view of the street re- 
pi^esenta th^ as carried along by glaciers over the surface -of 
the earth, m the same manner as pieces of rock still by 
fhese means transported along Alpine slopes. For the present, 

< he f»a])ject may be said to n6i»t in doubt. 

One thing is certainly eWr—ihat the land was, for a tune 
after the close of the Tertiary Formation, ci'vered more oi* less 
Ijy the sea. Not only have we this evident*ed by tJie super- 
lj(*ial clays, which nlunc could have had a watery origin, but 
we sec mcontiHitable monuments of it in beds of st'ii-shella 
found on grounds now sev eral hundred feet above the level of 
the ocean. More than this, there are in many countries traces 
of former sea-beaches, in a .succession mounting to as great a 
height as the position of the shells. All round the coast of 
( Ireat Britain, there are clear appearances of a .sea*beach from 
to sixty feet above the prosent sea-level. It is in some 
wees a smooth plain several mil(»s in extent, and of considerable 
breadth, and exactly of that powdeiy formation which might be 
expected if a large tract of sandy beach were at this time to lie 
raised up beyond the reach of the sea, and left to become “ diy 
land.” Sometimes this beach can be ti*aced on a steep coast or 
hill^de, in the form of a narrow sloping platform, the sea having 
^ margm for itself on what was originally a 
tuiifoi5»i 4ul^ descent. Such beaches are seen in hilly di«ttncts 
losing m * conoid (Table height, the 

highest being of course o^dggtj or the hrst formed. Thev 
have been m)se. «ed in Norway sSTd popiasd Vveii ai in 
Britain, and there are traces of them still more clear in South 
Amet*ica« They undofubtedly indicate a rise of the land out of 
the sea by successive movcineiits, and probably at long intervals. 
Nor can this be difficult of belief, when we know from accurate 
observation that the Swedish side of the Baltic is continually 
though ^owly rising at the present time — ^the rat** being about 
three feet in *a centuiy — and that a Ixu'ge tract of the coast of 
A Chill rose four feet in a single night in 1823, .in consequence of 
oDfin earthquake. 
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mSTOn: fHE SLAVE TRADE. 

in one fonn or other, has existed in the 
wq/^I; 'irom the most I'emote period of history. It 
as we know, among the patriarchs, and it was 
V r’jcognised institution atnoug the Jews. So also it 
among the aaident pagan notions — the Egyptians^ 
, hoeniciaus, the Greeks, the Romans, lyhen we are 
;!d in reading the history of any ancient state, we .ai»e 
foi'get that it is only the fipee inhahitante whom we 
hear H;h about ; and thatj under the same roofs With these fiiee 
me' here was living an immense population of bondsmen or 
sli ' , who made no aj^pearanoe in public affairs^ and who, by 
t> unhappy fate, were doomed to the performance of menial 
/ *is, without the hope of alleviation in tneir condition. 

.nd was no remorse experienced by nations or individuals in 
.ucing members of the human family to compulsoiy and per- 
.v'tual servitude? History discloses no such sentiment, taie 
ractice arose out of the aelfishneas of barbarism, and did not 
"appear to its pfupetrators either sinful or unjust. ' Debtors wex'e 
seized, and, in liquidation of petty claims, sold like ordinary pro- 
; pei'ty by their ruthless creditors. Gamblers, having lost every- 
‘ thing, staked thw persons as a last chknce; and being unsuccess- 
'ful, became the bondsmen of the fortunate winner. for their 
crimes, were deprived of liber^, and publicly sold into bondage. 

, In cases of famine, parents disposed of children as a marketable 
commodity, to i*elieve their own wants, and at the same time 
provide food for tlieir remaining olispriiig. ' And lastly, came 
war, the scourge df mankind, ana the fruitful cause of slavery in 
No. 19. 1 
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laately “became the universal prey of Bii^peaus, were them- 
selves equall}^ guilty in subjecting men to perpetual bondage. 
In most I'emote times, every Ethiopian man of consequence 
had his slaves, just as a G^k or Roman master had. Savage 
as he he at least resembled the citizen of a civilised state 
in this. He possessed his dome^e slaves, or bondmen, heredi- 
tary on his property ; and besides these, he was always ac<mir- 
ing slaves by whatever means he could, whether hy pm'cna^ 
from slave-dealers, or by war with neighbouring tribffs. The 
slaves of a negro master in this case woiud be his own country- 
men, or at least men of his oym rac*.e aqd colour^ some of 
them bom on the same spot with himsdf, some of them cap- 
tives who had been brought from a distance of a thousand 
milcA. Of course, the farther a captive was taken from hi» 
home, the more valuable he would be, as having less ^ chance of 
escape; and therefore it would be a more common nra^^ticeto 
sell a slave taken in war with a neighbouring tribe, taan to re- 
tain him as a labourer so near his home. And just as in the 
cities of the civilised countries wa find the slave population often 
outnumbering the free, so in the villages of the interior of Africa 
the negro slaves were often more numerous than the negro 
masters. Park, in his travels among the negroes, found that in 
many villsjges the slaves were three tixnes as numerous as the 
fi'ee peworis ; and it is likely that tlie proportion was not veiy dif- 
ferent in more ancient times. Now, the modern form of negro 
slavejyhua its, origin in this system of internal slavery among 
the negroes themselves. If the negroes had not been in the 
practice of making slaves of each other at the time when they 
Iw'came known to the Europeans, negro slavery as it now exists 
would not probablv have arisen. The negroes being in the habit 
of buying and selling each other, it soon became a custom for 
tlie negroes living on the southern liorder of the gj’eat desert 
to sell their countrymen to tUe foreigners with whom they came 
in contact. Thus, "in ancient times, the Gai’amantes used to sell 
negroes to the Libyans ; and so a great proportion of the slaves 
of the Carthaginians and the Egyptians must have been blacks 
brought northwards across the desert. Erom Caii;ha|^e and 
again, these negroes would be exported into different 
countries of sottthenx. Europe ; and a stray negro might even find 
his way into the more northern regions. They seem always to 
have been valued for their patience, their mild tenipei*, and tlieir 
extiwordinaiy power of endumnee ; and for many purposes negro 
slaves w^oukl be preferred by their Roman masters to all others, 
even to the shaggy, scowling Piets. But though it is quite cer- 
tain that negi^oes wei’e used as slaves in ancient Europe, still the 
negi*o never came to enjoy that miserable pre-eminence which 
later times have assigned to him, tv^ting him as the bom drudge 
of the human family. White-skinned men were slaves as w*cll 
as he ; and if, among the Carthaginians und*Egjptians, negro 
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slaves were more common, thaa my otb&Ty it was only bec^use^ 
tlwy were more easHy procarabtl. 

RISE OF THE AFRIOAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Altbon^h tbe nse of negroes as slaves^by filie Arafes maybe said 
to have gwen the first hint of negro slav^ to the J^tiropeans, the 
^m*opeans are quite entitled to the credit of having found it out 
for themselves. The Portugese were the first to jet the example 
of stealing negroes; they were ^e first to Income ae(|nsmied with 
Africa. Till the fifteenth centuu^; no part of Africa was hnown 
exc^>t the chain of countries On the coast of the Mediterranean 
and . the Bed Sea, beginning with Morocco, and ending with 
AWssinia and the alining desert. The Arabs and Moors, 
indeed, traversing the latter, knew something about Ethiopia, 
or the land, of the negroes* hut what knowl^ge they had was 
confined to themselves ; and to the Europeans the whole of the 
continent to the south of the desert was an unknown and unex- 
plored land. There Were traditions of two ancient circumnavi- 
gations of the continent by the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, 
one down the Red Sea, and T«>und the Cape of Good Hope from 
the east, the other through the Straits of Gibraltar, and round 
the same cape fr*om the west; but these traditions,wei*e vague 
and questionable, Tliey were sufficient, however, to set the- 
brains of modern navigators a-woi'king; and now that they were 
possessed of the mariner’s compass, &ey might hope to repeat 
the Carthaginian feat of circumnavigathig Africa; if, indeed, 
Africa were cii^'um navigable In the ycai 1430, thei'efore, a 
senes of attempts was begun by the Portuguese, at the instiga- 
tion of Prince Heniy, to sail southward along the western coast. 
In every succeeding attempt, the bold j^avigators got farther and 
farther south, past the Canaries, past the Cape Verds, along the 
e.oast of Giiinea, through the Bight of Biatva, down that long 
lujuamed extent of coast south of the equator, until at last the 
wu'severanoe of three generations sueoeeaed, and flie brave Vasco 
de Guma, in 1407, romided Uie great cape itself, turned liis prow 
northward, sailed through the Mozambwiue Channel, and then, 
as if protesting that he had done with Africa all that navigator 
could, stetjired through the open ocean right for the shores of 
India, The thh'd or fouith of these attempts Imught the Por- 
tuguese into contact with the negi'oes, Befoi*e the year 1470, the 
whole of the Guinea coast had been explored. As early as 3434, 
Antonio Gonzales, a Portuguese captain, landed bn this coast, 
and earned away with him some negro boys, \vhom he sold to 
one or two Moorish families hi tlie soutli of ^ain. The act 
seems to have provoked some criticism at the time. But from 
that djiy, it beoaine customary for the captains of vessels landing 
on Uje Gold Coast, of other .parts of the coast of Guinea, to cawy 
away a few young negroes of both Sexes. The lalKJur of these 
negroes, whether On board the ships which coiried them away, 
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or in tho ports to which the ships belonged, being found valu- 
able, the practice soon grew into a traffic ; and negToes, instead 
of being carried away in twos and threes ^ curiosities, came to 
form a part of the cargo, os w^eB as gold, iyory, and g^. * The 
ships no longer went Oh voyages of discovery, they went fop 
^>r<ffitabie cargoes : and the ixmabitants of the negro villages 
along the coast, delighted with the beads, and knives, and bright 
ciotlS which they got in exchange for ^d, ivory, and slaves, 
took care to have these articles ready tor any ship that 
land. Thus the slave trad^ properly so oalkKi, oegan. Tlie 
Spaniards were the first nation to become parties wim the Por- 
tuguese in this infamotts traffic. , 

At iirst, the deportation of slaves from Africa was conducted 
on a limited scale ; bust about seventy years after Oonasales had 
carried away the nrst neg^’O boys from the Guinea coast, an 
opening was all at once made for negro labour, which made it 
netjcsaary to carry away blacks, imt by ocoasional ship-loads, but 
by thousands annually^ 

AFUlCAlSr-AMEBICAN SI,AVB TRADE. 

' America was discovered in 1493* Tlie part of this new world 
wldch w’as ihst colonised by <he Spaniards consisted of those 
islands scattered through the great gap of ocean between North 
and South America', whicli, aa they were thought to be the 
outermost individuals of the’ great Eastern Indies, to which it 
was the main oyect of Columbus to effect a western passage, 
were called the West Indies. When the Spaniards took posses- 
sioii of these islands, they employed the natives, or Indians, as 
they Were called, to do all the heavy kinds of labour for Ibenj, 
such as carrying burdens, digging for gold^ &e. In fact, these 
Indiana became the slaves of their Spanish conquert)rs; uiid 
it was eustomaiy, in assigning lands to a person, to give him, 
at the same time, all the Indians upon tliem. Thus, when 
Bemjil Biaz poid his respects to Velasqaez, the governor of Cuba, 
the governor promised him the, Iirst Indians he had at his dis- 
posal. Accoraing to all' accounts, never was tliei’e a race of men 
.more averse to l^our, or constitutionally more unfit for it, than 
these native Americans. They are described as the most listless 
improvident pefoplenn tlfe .face of the earth, and though capable 
of much passive endurance, drooped and lost all heart whent'ver 
they vrvm put to active labour. Labour, ill-usage, and the small- 
pox together, ' catried them off in tliousarids, and wherever a 
Spaniard ti*dd, he cl eai*ed a apace before him, as if he carried a 
bksffhg influence in his person. When Albuquerque entered 
on his office as governor of St Bomingpo in 1615, he found that, 
whereas in 160*8 the natives nuisiberett 60,000, they did not then 
number 14,000. The condition of these poor aborigines under 
the Spanish 'colonists became so heart-breaking, that the Domi- 
nican priests stepped out in their behalf, asserting them to be 
e 
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^free men, and denying tlie right of the Spaniards to make them 
slaves. This led to a vehement controversy, whi<di lasted several 
years, and in which Bartholomew de Las Casas, a benevolent 
priest, :dgured most conspictionsly as the friend of the Indians. 
So energetic and persevering was he* that he produced a .great 
impression in their fav<mr upon tne Spanish govemmeiSb at 
home. 

Unfortunately, the relaxation in favour of one XRCje of men 
was pi'ocured at the expense of the slavery of another. Whether 
Las Casas himself was led, hy his extreme interest in the 
Indians, to be so inconsistent as to propose the em^oym^t of 
negroes in their stead, or whether tlie suggestion came from 
some other t^rson, does not distinctly appear ; but it is certaim 
that what me Spaniards spared the Inmans, they indicted witn 
double rigour upon the negroes. Labourers must be had, and 
the negroes were the kind of labourers that w<mld best suit. 
As early as 1503, a few negroes had been carried across the 
Atlantic; and it w^as found that not only could each of these 
negroes do as much work as four Indians, but that, w'hile the 
Indians were fast becoming extinct, the. negroes were thriving 
and propagating wonderfmly. The plain inference . wai^ that 
they should import negi*oes as fast as possible : and tliis was 
accordingly done. ^ In the yeai* 1610,” Says the old Spanish 
historian HeiTera, ^Hhe king of Spain ordered tifty slaves to 
be sent to Hispaniola to work m ,me mines, the natives 
being looked upon as a w’^eak people, ana imdt for much labour.” 
And this was but a beginning; for, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Caidinal Ximenes, ship-load after shiri-load of negroes 
was caiTied to the West Indies. We dud Cliari^ V. giving one 
of his Flemish favourites an exclusive right of sliipping 4000 
negroes to the new world — monopoly which that favourite 
sold to some Genoese merchants for 25,000 ducats. Tlieee mer- 
chants organised the traffic ; many more than 4000 negines were 
required to do the woi’k; and though at first the negroes were 
exorbitantly dear, they multiplied so fast, and were imported in 
such quantities, that at last there was a negio for eveVy Spaniaid 
in the colonies ; and in whatever new dm^on the Spaniards ad- 
vanced in their career of conquest, negroes went along with them. 

I'he following extract from the Spanish histoi'ian already 
<pioted will show not only that the n^oes were very nume- 
rous, hut that sometimes sdao the^’' proved refractorj^ and endea- 
voured to get the imner hand ^of their masters. “There was 
so great a number of blacks in the governments of Santa Marta 
and Venezuela, and so little precaution was used in the m^age- 
ment of thezn, or rather the liberty they had was so great, 
being allowed the use of arms, which they much delight in, 
that, prompted by their natural deroeness aad^TOgance, a amali 
number of the most polished, who valued themsdves tor their 
valour and gaiety, resolved to rescue themselves from seiyitude, 





and lieoojne tiheir own m^stem Mieviiiff thugl^ might Hv% ' 
at l&eir own w;l] among the Indians. IlioBe few aumntonii^ 
otbem, whp^ like a thoughtless brutish petiole, were not capab^ 
of making any reflectjkm, hut were always ready at the oertt 
of those of their own endour for whom they had any respect 
or esteem, they readily Om^ied; assembling to the numbi^ of ^ 
about SoO, and i^aiving tp m sefttlein^ of New Segovia, they 
divided themselves intx) companies, ahd appointed captains, and 
saluted one King, who had the apost bomness and resolution, 
to assume that tide; and he^ intimatSng that they should au 
be neh, and lords of the eounny, by destro3^g dm Spaniards, 
assiguoi evety on® Spanidi womssi that shu^ fhll to his lot, 

« ith odisar suA insoknt projects and maehinationaw The fune 
: this commotion was soon spsraa abroad throughout all the 
cities of those two goverimarnts, when preparadcxns wen speedily 
made for marehing against the blacks, aa wall to prevent their 
being joined by the rest of thmr countrymen that were not yet 
gone to them, as to obviate the many xmschiefs which those 
baihanans m^ht occasma to the countiy. In the meantime, the 
inhabitants ox Tucuyo sent succours to the city of Segovia, which 
was but newly fbuimed ; and the very night that !^ief arrived 
there, the blacks, who had got intelligence of it, resolved to be 
beforehand with the Spaniai^; and in order that, greater forces 
thus coming in, th^ might not too strong for them, they 
fell upon those Spaniards, killing nve or six of them, and a clergy- 
man. However, the success did not answer their expectation, 
for the Spaniards being on thdr raard, readily took the alarm, 
fought the blacks coura^ously, and killed a considerable number. 
The real, perceiving that their contrivance had miscarried, retired. 
The next morning Captain James de Lassado airived there with 
forty men from the government of Venezuela, and, judging that 
no tune ought to be lost m that aftaar, marched against the blacks 
with the men he had bi^ught, and those who were before at New 
Segovia. Perceiving that they had quitted the post they had 
first taken, and were retired to a strong place on the xacuntain, 
he pursued, overtook, and attacked them ; and though they drew 
up and btoed on their defence, he soon routed and put them all 
to the sword, apaiinff iwme out their women and some female 
Indians they him wxtk^ them, after which he retomed to Silvia, 
and those provinces were dimvered firotn muoh uneasmeas.’^ 

The Spaniards did not long remain alone in the gtflt of this 
new tramc. At first the Spaidfi^ had all America to them- 
srivee; and as it was in America that negro labour was la de- 
mand, the Spaniards alone possessed laim numhm of negroes. 
But oUxer nations came to have colonfra in America, and aa 
negroes were found invaluable in the foundation of a new colony, 
other nations came ijso to uatnmise the slave trade. The first 
recognition of the ihrade the Bnghsh government wat in 1662, 
in the mga of Bliaabeth, whan an act was pasabd legalising the 
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nonkMe of Mgaow} rest) m tibo MfIwic fUbniqMi auffo Iggr tibe, 
lAat^t eoMlm nt K^oiib AaianOR wbra qnoooaMfti], 
thmo did noi^ ftt tiuo aet^ «n«t «inr 

donmd far mgroco « i»i|c i w t to mmo* ^ smten « ^agliBh 
tiM«iu'<Teml8 vtottsur Oto ooaat «f Jifiiiem to anko iMstoto a 
pan ^ ,tlM» cw^ r It m* w f«ft % 81 d toe wat 
aegMeaarffitoivpntod nto Vflljiiia ^ and avaa •wopt 

an Engiialk dwvMhto nUiob mjnPto #taBf but b ItotobtoWb 
whiob oihaAoad to ttoiw m «Mto into imftjBiqp)o«a M tMd 

botwd for toe Spaaito etomtoi. 'niHae aagpnto toe 'ItogMiaa 
plasters pwcfaaMd oQ trials asd toe toKgid& anwimmdto Wto 
eood, tost in a to«n topeuMpBoes oasae to be an gnat denaand in 
Virginia. K«r vna» toe povton enr lengto uiSsiited to toe 
cbance viaite ef )>iito3i abips for a n cgr e j abawton j for* 

the Ei^'hsliii.ttowtoMxtty nigasat ana etowdatoig toon a* toegr 
are now, towtediatesl^ enbMked in toe tame, am wa te aa te d tne 
captains of toeir veatels toe ifoioiB eoan to Inrter for 

negroes as wdl as was arid ele|baatif teeto. ba a ainiilar way 
toe French, the Dntek, and all etoer natoia» of any enwmercial 
impoMance, caane to be involved in toe teatosj tosse who had 
coloaies, to supply toe demand there ; toosa who had no oolenies, 
to make money by aasistoig to sapato ton demaad <ld toe eolonfos 
of otoer conntoiee. Before toe miadlsed toe semuteentonenmuy 
the Afriean tosve trade was in foQ Vfocaer; and OH Banpe was 
implicated in toe baying and selHng of negroes. 

auts FacTOBixs nr afs^oa. 

So vniverssl is toe instinet for barter, toat toe immediate 
eifoct of toe new and great denumd for totves was to onsto 
its own supply. Slawtey, ss we have said, esfoted in Kegra- 
land from thus knmeaaorial, but an a eomparaiite^ SiBtted 
scale. The effect of the denumd 1w toe Europtos (Sips gave 
an unhappy atosnhis to toe natural eatmoriities of toe tSsicas 
negro truim toirtoig the west cdastj and, tempted by the 
di^-kttives, and foeUng-gfosses, am wmularfou red doth, 
which the white cnafi dwi^ brotgfot with tostn to esdtesge 
for dafte, toe whole negro poindMfott for many mites tolaad 
began denting and kidnap^g stwh otoer. Mop only so, bat 
the inte^ of toe oontinent ttseh^ the dtetrict of Ipfce Ttoad, 
and the mystic sonros of toe fonl Niger, httoneto ttnteodden 
by the foot of a whito fobofor, hMia to fod toe trewcr 
ceased fay toe tosilBe tn toe eesat; and en kng, toe vsiy 
negroes who seemed safost to toeir wratnd obaeiMttea, woro 
drained awtor to meet toe toeieswii^ demaadf dtim led eiWM 
five lyr waitihe vijtitaiite foom toe wret, at handed foem triM’ 
to tribe till; they totehed toe eta. to tito way, evottoally^ Cette 
tral Aftiea, Wilii its toetotew atotods at Mgeoes, upas to to 
toe groat motoor of stems for mpoftetion, w toe Mto wite 
Isges on the ooani tite warehouses, as ‘it wetw, Wfasee wHltsnws 
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fin tibBfirib MMb 43^^ MU^ «s4 

tn& the mp^ ^tm 10^ ^ 

WM, or Jif iMfpM flw fW ^ 1^ i 

eiltkm^ VBi^r itf iMfe cilbjiif mM k ^ 1 9^ alii^ mC ^ 
lOoi^ a kjm trM^ OM^ »U4si«»g M alhw MgiifM 
IOm^ ai>&4litti64viw!^ or galgi )»& mmpf I 
itatiM af « TiHaga «%l»t lia‘?itr m taiM. Mi xhp 

ixafffM to git^r Mi OWL ttix4ar ^ ^tk &MMW idiHiw^ 
fit \ft6k A o<nu^4«rablo tbm to pfoscme m dmmk 
Ko MtBt i», BO peBtLteortial pi tliat of AMc% mi heMe w 
amioa wn^ rpy tej^vimve mi very diH^geriM* Am m (ttOf- 
m woA Mthod of tha plm tm a4(^pt6d 

eBf»^ of pkaMtg mall of "Ew/pmA at ib^ 

tervab along ike slava^oaiil^ wkose kofikiefiB it akoiild be to 
negotiate wiUn tba xtegtoes^ emulate tkm to activity in 
alaire^buntiw a:iqp6ditmB, pixrokase the daM bi^ouglft bi^ aod 
Mdrkkouael^Mmial theamvalof th^ l^iefte setilementa 

urm oatle4 lia'Va factonaa. lactones of ime kind wp» planted 
ell atoag ^ weetoni eoast from Cepe Verd to tke eaui£or^ by 
Hag^k, FreiMd^ Butoh. Poxtogtieee tmdm* Theur ap^ap- 
aaoe, tke ebkii3?actM9i* of ike mpk in tlieav mteimel 

airakfloioeii^ tkcb mode of carrying on tke trefBlc^ arc 
df limbed b the following exttaot mm Mr Scmison’e bckdc on 

^ Ab eom a» ike parties ooimamod Had U'vod tibo site of 
ibett mpoMed pmmmaal esitabiiskmenly tbey oegap to erect a 
foH of gteatar or leas magnitude^ baT^ premoasl^ coined 
pBpaimum to tkat from the mtdTea. ne xamk eanvwieot 
«»ituaUop a bmliiair^ ike kmd was ooiQp)4eM| to be at ike 
oonflueuef» (sf a «i^er ^itk ilm sea, or n|m M lakba 
a few mike of kbh oomt lin ^brst oasOf l^moe wm tke advan- 
tage of udMd nsw^giitiM ; W bi^ li^e 

and defmmhlmm of m hsnlm peaUimj vmieB its bebg more 
cool end liealeky tken my e$hm 
The waUs of always emdoeei a coMiderabb spaoM^ 

ground, u|>aia trambofit iSm nsMiMy mafsai^ m ake 
mMtien of mmhmdim a^tlto baiMcimfo^ tie soUiers' and 
oiemomimAe 

Ae gstts insgit be mutt ma the pmuma apdite 
Mphqfodatti^fa^ 

in erndmi timm mmtrnhh ^ ^ iMt sdiMiiigiti^ 

wlM iki WMsM^ mefim am my others <im zbgkt be 
aMMed to 0im thm mm imjde of tie walls of the 

fert, 
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xuitn^eB migtit ncwart «» traffie. 

Hie Kuopeea mbordinKte* of tiie eetsUidmmt ttnM&rttd «P 
cW1>'s, book^koepent WKMktxmeamt, wtlfiuen^ iiieajta*in> 

Tten, and pxivate MddictN, «U of triDom knd partHmnit fniraM 
aaei^ad far their and hved 'andot niStMy 


Hie ntldieiw empIopM in the eecvieetiCthe diflbreftt JiAmm «na- 
i^eii «ere mostly uxtshda, end peznnw who had heon daMdeaed 
nott the eraoy on aeooqnt ox bad oondnet, Bestitittb of the means 
of iwhstttefMO otHbemaoi *tHdt men wxlhorfy ettgoMd to Ko to ^ 
CQMt of AiridOf where know dhM they woud bo pibnAitted 
to Mod * Smolmwe, jatthdenoe, aiad UdwttiotiaiisML and be eapoehd 
to M danfw wroeM that of * dea^ tdwate, Whndi wm in 
sdtNr tbe mdt mnthowtd^ihiMii^ oho thattiHflroiMildtBTv 
I^iii ^ 10 ) 19 /$ 

ftp aetiTe dn^, wMwh wa> of the l6»t Wp% t i i i i d tl)i | 'hw*MMa tiny 

wM|iB aeKUn bo aofer - - - - 

cf 4 lM» »lMe^ tAMI 



nmom w vna 

nyomel msA MmmSL to a dmfom titotis 

uBtoown to otW mi ibmt 1mmA mmT mm, 

form, iWKol^Uw 

SBggestto tins jdea totototo lwi|p « to«4 

dtoei^is, or of atorvto 9 Bd toiltrto^ p^3EMto» ot ikwm 

Each rimpuiy ^as in the fa^acfito aemSinf n 

ttjku) numlto? of ajnpift to its mpeetive fialglltod 

EttiroiTtoii goods snitoblo for Itofflo $ w!bUe its ftototo 
iihca ihadin ibo natonttme liton coltoito^ daveB^ ivory, gtoor 
aralttO, and other produrtaono of the oountsr; to toto the >etodii» 
on their arrival ouffetod no detontoi^ Int lUwayB AHtod a totom 
cojgo ready for thezn. 

Though the forte were prindpalJy enmloyed as phases of sate 
depoiut for merchandito received (rom Europe, or oolliyofeod at 
outposts, they were aleo generaUj the toepe of a oonsideraMe 
trade, hemg resorted to for that purpose not only W ^he etIUt 
nof/roeB^ hut often also hy dealers mnn the mtenor of the country, 
who would bnng slaves, ivoiy, and goldniuet lor tiwffie. Persons 
of this desmption were alwa^ honourablv, and evto ceremoni^ 
oasly recezvea hv the governor or by the toctors, and conciliated 
in every possible way, lest they might oany their goods to 
another market They were invited to enter the fort, and wtoe 
treated with liqueurs, sweetmeats, and presents, and urgsd to 
dnnk freely; and no sooner dzd they show symptoms m eon«> 
fusion of ideas, than the Actors proposed to trade with them, 
and displayed the artistes which they were disposed to give in 
exchan^ wt their slaves, &c The tinsusmcious xiBfgro^^vtWL^* 
<baut, dazaded by the vanety of tempting dl^ectB plaoto bef^e 
him, and enhilaratod by wme or brandy, was easily led to con* 
dude a bargain little advantageous to himself; and bi^re he 
had fully rStovered his senses, his slaves, Jcmry, and gold'^ust 
were transferred to the stoxes of the faetoify, and he was obhged 
to be contented with what he had in his moments of inebriety 
agreed to accept in exchange for them/’ 

Piom this extract, it m>pears that not only did the manager of 
these ftictonas receive mi the negroes who might be broi:ght 
^down to the coast, but that enussanes, '^jomor ihctors,’^as 
they were called, pimetrated into the mtenor, as if thorong^^ 
to infect the cen*^ tribes with the spirit of commeiroe* 
result of this was the creation of large skve-marktoa in the uir 
r te!|dto, whei^ the negro slaves were collected for sale, Ugd whinra 
ritsva-mei^ants, whether negro, Arabic, or European, met to oout 
elude their whomsale bargains. One of these gr^ slave-^marheto 
was to Tonbuetoo : but for the most part the slaves were bmus^ 
down HI droves by j&FAttoto, or negro stovs^tochants, to tod 
Euronean ftietories on the coast. At toe time thto Patrh 
m Africa, bO completely had the negroes qf toe interior becema 
posbfHised with the traoiug spiiit, so much haj| the capture and 
abduction of negroes grown mto a profession, that thm nMVp 
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<>h»mtA iso t«Mi( ^S|M «lujr 
dttMiSff 1v im flMtff xwii)«ia«t<%!fr Wbttl^ flw aMnwot 
Timet vmiei, iAiiit)i4 UHgtiSitit M owratt lluiiir MMite. txuiM! 
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lotlieir 

52Sii^ 

_ _ ^ _ ___ _ __ ‘tt^Ks^zEizuc 

mn. 11 ^ vlidi ifae 6(%!ie of llvn^ 

ibe«Mi«i7 to Mmly the tt/fiip. StSL ihb Slotew 
^w««0Mioi^ OiQd&ore wa$tiothi0Sr^^^ 

8i^ thdir sla^ mmf. Occosionnallj^ th«$ wemU hud ta 
mttrdiy and mcoorag^e tlio ne^M to sin^ tneii* snatohes tt 
or thoii' gamed of husa^ or danoe under ahade of 
tamarmd tree. Thia^ however, was only case with ihe ptA* 
ibssiOna! slaTe^veri who was oommiseiSoiied to <xmveg' the 
nfgrdea to tlfo coast; aiikdif we wish to form a eonoept&on of the 
extent and intricate wnilcittg of the nirsO intUsted npon the 
Heroes hjr their contact with white mm, we ixmst m onrselt^s 
to imagine a3il the prertons kidnapping and %l3tiiig which most 
ha^ejM^en hecesaa^ to procure ererjr one of theee droves which 
the Slaters earned down. Wliat a number of processes mtmt 
have conspired to bring a sufficient number of staves together to 
foim a droyc * In one case, it would be a negro master seUing a 
number of his spare slaves; and what an amount of suffmng 
even in this case must there have been ariamg from the S€^ra- 
taon of relatives I In another case^ it would be a ffither selliny his 
son, or a son selling his old father, or a creditor selling his in-* 
sol\ait debtor. In a third, it would be a starving Vohin- 

tanly surrendering itself to slavery. When a scarcity oocurred, 
instances used to be freqirmt of fbmishing negroes eomiug to the 
British stations m AMca and begging ^ to be nut upon the iidave-* 


chain.’’ In a fourth case, it would be a savage sdhng the boy 
or girl he had kidnapped a week ago on puiyose. In a flAh, it 
womd bo a petty negro chief disposing ox twenty or thii*lT 
ncgrocb taken abve in a recent attack upon a village at a little 
distance li*om his own. Sometimes these ffirays in quest of 
negroes to sell are on a veiw large scale, and then they are called 
fdavo-hunts. The king of one nbgro countiy collects a large 
amifp und makes an expedhion into the terrstufies of axioAer 
m&'o king, ravaging eazd making prisoners as he goes. If the 
inhabitantB make a stand against mm, a batt^ ^sues, in which 
the invading aumy is geno^y victorious. As m«-tgr are killed 
as may bU necesmry to d^ide that aueh is Ihe case ; and the 
UQ^vea me driven sway in thousands, to Ife kept on the pro- 
rariy of the victor till he ffiods opportunities of selling them. In 
the* king dt Ae souths Foulahs, a powerzul tnbe m 
ifigmiau WHS mown to have an arhiy of 16,0u0 men constantly 
employ^ in these Slgvo-hunting exp^ions into his neighbours’ 
teStit<mes» The stevea thty pmeured made the^largest item in 
his revenue. 
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^ HTUfLrjHRVVflBB va srtxli:i;ju 

Vhtlf^ a i^hoidsale ^Seportatifm of ftorn CeatfOl JMea 
vitA {Ksrhr^ly (ffgaaiiod and OOndnoted in to BVjppljr ^ 
iUo«ei<’an mAPk^ Nutoo aad some other dUstrict8 wm JmaSly 
fold mtdei* ooniributioft for (dieired hj MeffpiAim a»d Tmkiik ta* 
v»derb. The msda diiihi‘*eaoe hetwiBBa tSe tw trader wm. that 
while the Bofopeane goiMsral};^' hotight elai^es after thiqr haa hjmt. 
captured, the lescs l&tidions Turks captored slates ifor them- 
sehes. The slave mai^kets of the Levant have long' been sup^ 
ph<^d in this manner. On Kohammed AH, the jaraeut ruler of 
Egypt, lies the disgrace of having brought this system of 
plundering to a high degree of perfhetlon ; Nubia being his 
principal slave^preserve, into whicli he permiUs no intruder with 
similar objects to hib own. 

Mohammed’s slave«hoats are condiLeted dm a grand tcale; 
the expeditois taking place annually after the mny seaiem, 
with os mu(*h regularity as the coliectiiiig of a tax, and are 
called TJui Onthmi, In Dr Miidden^s Work, entitled “ Egypt 
and Mohammed All,” we have a description, ftom perbunnl 
inquii’y, of these ea^peditions as they a3?e <>onductod at the pre- 
&eut time. X)r Madden went to Egypt iu 1840, ab the beat*er 
of a h'tter fitrm the Anti-Slavery Convention to Mohammed 
Ah, congratulating him upon Ills having issued an order aliolish- 
ing the slave-liunth ; but to his surpnse, on arriving m Egypt, 
he iound that the order, though issued, had never been e\f^ 
cuted, and apparently had nevor been meant to be so. Tfie 
Jollowing is from Dr Madden’s work:— ‘‘The capturing expe- 
dition consists of from 1000 to IKlOO regular foot soldiers 5 4t»0 
to 8(Xi Mograbini (Bedouins on horseback), ai'ined with guns 
and pistols; 3<K) to 600 of the imhtia (hall-naked savages) on 
<lrumedunes. w^ith shields and »peai*s ; and 1000 more on foot, with 
bucklers ana small lau<m As soon as everything is i^ady, the 
inarch begins. They usually take ironi two to four field-piecep, 
and only suHioient br^sad for the Hrst eight days. Oxen, sheep, 
ant^wr caUle, are generally taken by iorce bJ^ore at Kordo&n, 
tax upon cattle may have been paid. When they 
a flock, either feeding or at the watermg-plaoes, they 
btear the cattle, and do not care whether }t belongs to one or 
nioi^e persons; thc^ make no renai'atioa foi* necessary things, 
ivlkOever may be the suflbm* : and no objection or c<Hnplaint is 
listened to, as the governor himself is present. 

As soon as they arrive at the nearest mountains in Nubia, the 
iniiabitants are asked to give the appointed number of slaves as 
their customary 'tribute. This Is usually done with reat^neSs; 
for these people live So ^esiV Xordofan, and are well awua«e that, 
by an obstinate refusal, they*expose tdiemselveB to fer greater 
suifptmgs. If tlie slaves aaeo given without resistance, the inha- 
bituntH of that mountain are prsserrod from the hetroxs of an 
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QjMxa jboft aa <(^ Ibod the sohHm heguks to fail about 

that ttae, pecnile a»6 «b%dl to the neoeesaty 

2 ^ifiioAe m mil as the specified numlm oi danree, and the 
!ru]dai4a »oi oonsider v^hmeat Che harvest has bf^tgeod or bad. 
44 that is itot J^ly given^ the soldiers take 1^ Mieu lake so 
Dttieiy hlMDiOdhotuid^ they knowhow to dbeewer ftie hidden fttares, 
iiBid /reqnedtiiy leave twee lua&rtunate people seairudly a h>af for 
tib next ddy. Th^ ilien proceed on to the more distant motm** 
imm : hmti they consider themselves to be in the laasd of an 
en«my : they tncasaji neai* thd mountaiii which tbe^ intend to 
take 1^ storm the iolipwing day^ or immediately^ if it is prac- 
ticable. But before the attack commences, they endeavour to 
settle the hfikir amicably : a messenger is sent to the sheik, in 
order to invite him to come to the camp, aud to bring with him 
tlw ivquisite number of slaves. If the chiesf agi’ees with his 
subjects to the prowsal, in order to prevent all further blood- 
akm, or if he finds hie mean^i inadequate to attempt resistance, 
he readily gives the appointed number of slaves. The sheik 
then proceeds to procure the number he has promised; and this 
is not difficult, for many volunteers offer themselves for their 
bw'thren, and are ready to subject themselves to all the horrors 
of slavery, in order to free iho<tc they l<>ve. Sometimes they arc 
obliged 10 be tom by fum' from the embraces of their friends 
and relations. The sheik generally receives a drew us a present 
for hiP ready services. 

But there m'e very few movmtoins tbet submit to such a de-» 
mund. Most villages which are udvantageoubly situated, and 
lie near steep precipu'es or inaccesbible heights, 'that can be as- 
cended only with difhculty, defend themselves most valiantly, 
and fight for the rights of liberty with a courage, pePbevrrauce, 
and sacrifioq, of which history fumibhes us with few examples. 
Very few floe at the approach of thou enemies, although they 
might take refuge in the high mountains with ail their goods, 
especially os they receive timely informatiou of tlie arrival of the 
soldiers : but they consider such flights cowardly and hh»uneful, 
and prefer to die lighting for their liberty. 

If the sheik doep not yield to the demand, an attack is made 
upon the village* The cavalry and bearers of lances aumund 
the whole mountain, and the infantry endeavour to climb the 
heights. Formerly, th^ fired with cannon upon the villages 
ttud those places where the negroes weie a&sexuhled, but, on at*- 
count of the want of skill of the arrillerymen, few shots, if any, 
took pflfhct : the negroes became indifferent to this prelude, aud 
wei'e only stimulated to a more obstinate resistance, 'flte thun- 
dering ox the cannon at first cauf»ed more oonstematioi] than their 
effiacta, but the fears of the negroes^ ceased as aoon as they became 
accustomed to it. Before the attack commences, all avenues to 
the vijlsge are jikidied up with largo stones or other impedi- 
ments, the village is provided with water for several days, the 
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cattle and other prt^erty taken up to the metmtedn; in ^ort, 
nothing nece^saiy for a proper ddTence is neglected. The 
armed only with lances, oocsiipy eyrery spot wMch iBuny be de- 
fended ; and even the women do not mmaizi inaetife they eitlwr 
take part in the battle personally, or enconrago their htishaads 
by their cnes and lamentations, and provide tiham with arms; 
in tdiort, all are active, evnept the sick and i^ed. The points of 
their wooden lances are first dipped into apt&m which is stand- 
ing by them in an earthen vessel, and which is prepared fWin 
the juice of a certain plant. The poison is hf k whitish colour, 
and looks like milk which has been standing ; the natfire of the 
pl.mt, and the manner in which the poison is prepared, is still a 
Hecrct, and generally known only to one fiEkmuy in the Viiiage, 
who will not on any account make it known to Others. 

The signal for attack being given, the infiantry sound the 
alarm, and an assault is made upon the mountain. Hmdreds 
of lances, large stones, and jiieces of wood, are then thrown at 
the assailonta; behind every large stone a negro is concealed, 
who either throws his ^loisoned lance at the enemy, or waits for 
the moment when his opponent approaches the spot of his con- 
cealment, when he pierces him with his lance. The soldiei*8, 
who are only able to climb up the ster^i heights with gr^t diffi- 
culty, ai'c obliged to sling (heir guns over their hacks, in order 
to have the use of their hands when climbing, and, consequently, 
lire often in the power of the negroes before they are able to dis- 
cover them. But nothing deters these robbers. Animated wnth 
avarice and revenge, they mind no impediment, not even death 
itself. One afif*r another treads upon the coipse of his comrade, 
and thinks only of robbery and murder; and the village is at 
last taken, in spite of the most desperate resistance. And then 
the revenge is horrible. Neither the aged nor the sick are 
spared ; women, and even chiidren in the womb, fidl a «^acrifice 
to their fury ; the huts are plundered, the little possession of the 
unfortunate inhabitants carried away or destroyed, and all that 
fall alive into tlie hands of the robbers are led as slaves into the 
<*nmp. When the negroes see that their resistance is no longer 
of any avail, they fpeqaeatly prefer death to slavery ; and if they 
are not prevented, you may see the father rip up first the stomach 
of hiswife.» then oi^his children, and then Ins own, that they 
may not fall alive into the hands of the enemy* Others endeavour 
to save thenibelves by creepmg into holes* and remain there for 
several days without nouridiment, where there is fit^quently only 
room sufficient to allow them to lie on their backs, and m that 
situation they swetimes remain for eight days. They have ai^- 
suiMvi me, that if they cap overcome voa first three days, they 
may, with a little effort, continue full eight days without food. 
But even from these hidhug-places the uncling barbarians know 
how to draw them, or they make use of means to destroy them : 
irovid^ with eombustihies, sitch as pitch, biimstone, &c* the 
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aoldiers to kkidli^ a fire before the entrance of the holes, and, hy 
fordiiff ;the atinkuo^i; smoke Into them, tiie poor rreatures are 
obligea to i^sreep out and surrender theniBehres to their enemies, 
or they are siwcated with the anoke* 

ABber the Tiu!!k8 have done all in theii* power to capture the 
living, they k»d these unfortunate peonle into the camp; they 
then plunder the huts and the cattle; and aeveral hundred soldiers 
engaged in searching the mountain in every direction, in 
Older to steal the hidden harvest^ that the rest of the neg:i^, 
who were lortimate enough to esce^, and have h'd thems^es 
in inacceasible oaves, should not find anything on then return to 
nourish and continue their U&. 

When slaves to the number of 600 or 000 are obtained, they 
are sent to Loboid, with an esoort of country people, and about 
fifty eoldiers, under the conunand of an officer. In order to pre- 
vent esca* Hi sheba is hung round the necks of the adults. A 
sheba is a young tafee, about eight feet long, and two inches 
thick, and which has a fork at the top ; it is so tied to the neck 
of the poor creature, that the trunk of the tree hongs down in 
the frmit, and the fork is closed behind the neck with a crossrpiece 
of tuuber, or tied toother with strips cut out of a fresh &in ; 
and in this situation the slave, in omer to be able to walk at all, 
IS obliged to take the tree into his hands, and to carry it before 
him. But none can endure this very long; and to r^der it 
easier, the one in advance takes the tree of me man behind him 
on his shoulder.’’ In this way, the wen canying the sheba, the 
boys tied together by the wrists, the women snd children walking 
at liberty, and the old and fteble tott^iiug along leaning on their 
relations, the whole of the captives are dnven into £g^t, there 
to be exposed for sale in the slave-market. Thus negroes and 
Nubians ai^ distributed over the Bast, through Persia, Arabia, 
India, &c. 

It is to^^jj^ftbserved, then, that there have been two distinct 
slave trades >s^hig on with Africa— the slave trade on the west 
coast, for the ^up^y of America and the Bxu'c^an colonies, which 
is the one we are best acquainted with; and the slave trade on 
tlic noptli-east, foi* the su;mly of Egypt, Turkey, and the East. 
The one may be called tbe Christian, the other the Mohammedan 
slave trade. We have been accustomed to inter^t ourselves so 
much in the western or Christaan slave trade, that we are apt to 
forget that the other exista. But the ihet is, that while the one 
ti*ade has been legally abolished, the other is carried on as 
vigorou^ as ever. A traffic in negroes is at present going on 
between N egrolond and the whole of the East, as well as the semi- 
Asiatic countries of Alrica. While it is illegal fiir a European to 
carry away a negro firom the Guinea coast, negmes are bought 
and sold deily in the public slave-markets of Cairo and Constan- 
tinople. The Mohannnedans, it is said, treat their negroes with 
more kindness "than the Ghristia&s do. In the East, it is cus- 
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Uimia^iioh»MApx>Tvtv<^hh^ voAmt a 

Bemut Am tlim sb tb^ Sis^veiM^ to be obeinmi Mmsees the 
flUeety of the aou the Bleveiy of the Weat^ thatirli^rejiu in 

the wWt the oe^roea are the onl^ elavefi baioiwiLi it te not eo in 
the lEast. In the Soot theiT are slaTea of all eomtHes^ Aeiatlos 
as wtili as AfrMMUis; a&nraa the caac m Gireo^ Bozx^ and either 
couatriPA of the anoient trorlcL 

MOOSAS AFBIGAS SIJLTS !r»AZ>a. 

To return to the weNCem slave trade, with w^hoae l^htloiix wr 
on* must concerned. About the year 1750 this trade Mas carried 
on M 4 th eAtiaordinaiy yigom. Ail ^ great nations had factoiaes 
or negro warehouses on the Gmnea coast, and ships of all 
iwtions came periodically to carry off their valuable raises. It 
38 impossible to armve at any exact conclusion as to the nuxnbar 
of uegi'oes annually carried off by the traders of various nations 
about tins time ; but there is every reason to believe tha. it fell 
little ahoit of 10(1,000. In the year 1789, it was stated in parlia- 
ment that the nuinbei* of negiHies corned away in British vessels 
alone was 38,000 annually. Now, supposing the other nations 
to have been ctiually actne up to their means, it will be rather 
under than above the inai*k to say that A:5*ica discharged itself 
annually of about 90,000 negroes by the westem trade alow^ 
Europe and her colonies weirv responsible to the extent of au 
annual demand for 90,000 negroes ! In thirty yeeu's, at this rate, 
Scot land uould be emptied of its present population. And if we 
think that the tirade had been going on for two centuiies, not 
always at the same enoimous rate perhaps, but still continually 
going on, it is remai*kable to conclude that, up to the end of 1 ibt 
century, Africa must have been defrauded of a population equal 
in numlHirs to that of the British islands, or nearly 30,000,000. 
And it was not a mere experitnent in emigration that these poor 
negroes were undergoing for the sake ot a country 'mrdenod 
with population ; they were torn fi»om Afri< a, ^®®^use Africa 
was ured of thenn desired to spew them -instead of 
thdt, Africa could have received the whole of Kur "fe, and never 
felt the difference, its vegetation is so rauk^ its fertility so inex- 
haustilile, its streams so full of fish, its forests so stocked with 
gajia#--but they were tom away to he the drudges of the white 
races, wheievci‘ the>choHe to take them. The principal ala\e- 
impOrtmg places were the “Vrest Indian islanas, the Bntish 
colonics in Noiih America, Brazil, and other settlements in 
South America, So much has the aeznand for sieves been cou- 
jSned to America, that it may be said that, but Ibr the diacoveiy 
of America, nej^ slaveiy would never have eacisted, Negi'o 
slavery was a device stinck out in a bold and hnconbcientious 
uge m meet a great emergency. When Bu^e, as w*6 have seen, 
hfd discovered the new World with all its riches, and found that 
bWtthorigines thare were useless labourers, sm were fast dis- 
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aptiieaHfip Ixraken-ltetta^ into |Mrok«d at tcT ttn- 

ti»w«i<4 nh oemimnof!^ ahe looked noStit, (n no acsmimtons 


dimenli^ ^Vfdsitdiad. Hm the indi^dnia had been 
epeoiallT designed to dig in mines and woiek in aOgfeir n^nta- 
ttons. "What so ecmireiu^t as to tiae the old continant Ibr the 
purpose of subjugating the new one ? Looked at in this 
there is a species of sarage magniiioenee in the idea of tiegro 
<ilavery, worttiy of the age in which It originated — the age of 


nxdcent, because how much more dMeult^ is that mode of thin 
ing which rejects a device, however esfficient, if it is not also 
agreeable^ to '^te eternal laws of justice I 

> KOICXVAL ABOLITIOH OP TWB SLATS TSADS. 

Having sketched the oiigizi and progress of the slave trade, and 
presented atn idea of its extent, we have now to trace the history 
of its nominal abolition. Possibly, if we had the means of know- 
ing, we should iind that, from the year 1513, when Cardmol 
Xunenes protested against Uie introduction of negroes into 
Ameiica, down to the year J7S7, when Clarkson and Wilberforee 
began the great struggle of abolition, there were never wanting 
in the world good and benevolent men who saw the mjuslicr of 
the trade, w'ere grieved inwardly when they thought of it, and 
even denounced iL in convei'sation. As cultivided feeling ad- 
vanced, so was there a growing t^^eling that the slave trade was 
a wrong thing. 

In the middle of the seventeenth ceatuiy, Ikilo^an Godw^m, 
an English clergyman, publicly broached the saWeet bv writing 
upon M. About a centuiy later, two members of the S(/ciety of 
Priencis in America, John VToolman and Anthony Benezet, wei'p 
fully ^wiH'^essed with the abolition spirit. Wooiman travelled far and 
near among the ^leople of his own persuasion, trying to get them 
to reliuquirii all couaection with the traffic in negroes. Benezet 
foundc<l and taught a negro school in Philadelphia, and dc- 
notfnc'cd slave trade in various publications. So poweiful 
was the effect produced by these two men, especially on persons 
of the sect to which they belonged, that in i7b4 the Fiiends in 
America came to a resolution, declaring **Jthat to live in ease and 
plenty by the toil of those whom fraud and violence had put into 
their power, was oonbistent neither With Christianity nor with 
common justice.^' Ihis dodaration was foliowed up by the 
abolition of the use of slave labour among the Friends— the 


that, w^here labourers aboimd, free labour is cheaper than sla-ve 
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labcw. Ill Bngiund; aho^ yw II'W, fi« ^ease ni a jKtor 
nei^if whtMn hi» master kad east lidriffc in ttenddn, aiaffaeted th^ 
ZLoSce of 1 )enev 0 leBt Graavilte Sharpe. Led w ^is case te* 
take ttp the cause of the uegxoes iB ^enek^al^ Mr Snarpe^ hy {M^r- 
i»eTermg‘ in malcing pubHc ali instances of the sale or seizures of 
negroes in London^ dreiv £rom the Imtch in 1772 the fhmoiis 
dedsicm, that when a slave puts his foot on Bnglish ground he 
is hee** What could be done for n^roes, became now a sub* 
ject of conTemtion among educated people. 

In I7d3 Bishop Porteus made the davo trade the suliject 
of a public sennon. Next year the Her, James RaaouMiy, 
vicar m Teston, in who had reazded for nineteen years 

in the islaiid of 8t Christopher, and become acquaintfd ihejpe 
with the practice of slavexy in its worst detans, toblished 
m essay on the treatment of slaves, which i)roduceu an im- 
mediate sensation. The excitement of the attacks upcm his 
character by the planters and their friends which this publi- 
cation occasioned, is said to have hastened poor JBtamsay’s end. 
Tn the year 1785 Br Packard proposed the slave trade a<« the 
subject of a prize e«4Bay at Oaiubnd^. The was gained 

by Thomas Clarkson. Prom that day, Mr Clarkson devoted 
his life to the abolition of slavery. We do not ftiippose that 
any other prisse way ever did as much. Besides Mr Claakson, 
there was another individual of whost' mind the »nbjet»t, wheti 
mooted in his presence by a lady, took a deep hold. This 
was William Wilberforce. On Buimay the 28th of October 1787, 
Wilberforce m^dc this entry in his journal — “ Ood Almighty has 
placed before me two great objects, the suppression of the slave 
trade, and the I'eformation of manners/^ The rdbrination of 
maniiei's he did not accomplish, but the suppression of the slave 
trade he did. A veiy striKmg instance how great any educated 
man may make himself, if only he fix early upon a great object, 
and devote his life exclusively to it. Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
the twin spirits of the movement, were soon able to form a 
pov erfiil coufederaiy including men of all parties, and to shake 
the mind of the nation. 

lu England, as well as in America, members of the Society of 
Priends nave the honour of having been the first and the most 
energetic abohtionists. In 1787 Wilberforce mooted the q^ues- 
tion m parlument, a.*! procured the appointment of a eommittee 
to collet evidence. Next year a temporally measure, called the 
Middle Passage Bill, was ceiried by Sir William Bolben, pro- 
viding £br the better treatment of slaves during the voyage. 
The imolitiofiists w«nt on gaining strength, till in 1792 Bundas's 
jResoiutions for the Abolition of the Slave Trade were carried iA 
the Tlouse of Commons. Next year, however, the house would 
not confirm its fbrmer vote ; and though the motion for abofition 
was brought forward annually, f<Kr seven successive sessions, it 
was regularly lost j owing, it is supposed, to the help which the 
so 
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alave-owning^ derived &cm <ije 4versi«n •wHch existed 

ttt that time to everythmg that seemed to bi^eathe the epiit 

freedoim Va&ftwately ^ the oause of aholition, doringr 
these seven yeaare^the phrases liberty, e^ualiW^ the i^hts of 
men^ &;o. so haelmeTea by the speUcers sum writen of the 
French Bevolution, were exactly those whiidi^the i^ends of the 
neg^o required to use. 'When dte revolutioBary iiiaxua waited, 
the cause of abolition rerived in Britain. In 1799, thocqrh 
Wilberforce’s annual motioin was lost, another was efuried, 
limitiw the trafSc to a certain extent of coast. For ihe three 
sucoeemng years, the state of European aSairs occasioned the 
postponement of the question of the slave trade. In 1804, how* 
ever, Wilbcrforce’s motion was earned in the Comxnons; but 
the Lords threw it out. At this time there was such an increase 
in the number of slaves imported in British ships, owing to the 
capture of the Dutch colonies, that the nation beeme inmgnant, 
and would have no more delay. Aocordingrly^ in 1905, the im- 
portation of slaves into the new colonies was prohibit^ j next 
yeai* the slave trade with foreign countries was also abolished ; 
and in 1807 came the climax. The bill for the total abolition of 
the British slave trade on and after the Ist of January 1808 re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 95th of March 1807. At iirst, the 
only lumishment for eontsnuing' the trafSc, now declared illegal, 
was a penalty in money ; but this was found so utterly insuffi- 
cieut, and the number of odences was so gi^eat, that in 1811 an 
act was carri^ by Xioid Brougham waking slave-dealing felony, 
punishable by trsnsjwrtation ior ftmrteen years, or imirisoamient 
with hard labour. Even this was found inadequate as a chedh ; 
and in 1894 the slave traile was declared to be piracy, and the 
punishioent death. In 1887, when tlie number of capital otftmeea 
was diminished, tlie punishment for trading in slaves was chfmged 
to transpoTtatiou for life. 

Meanwhile the example and .the diplomatic influence of Great 
Britain wei^e rousing the govnmmenta of other countries. Ere 
long all the foreign powers imitated Great Britain in prohibiting 
the traflic to their subjects. Two of them went the length of 
making the traflSc piracy, punishable with death, as England 
had ; nam^y, North America and Brazil. The rest did not go 
quite so far, but all of them made the traffic ill^^l, and, with 
the exception of the Ignited States, have agreed to what is called 
the Mutual Bight of Search ; that in, each has agreed to permit 
its shi|>s to be soarcbed at sea by the ships of the others, so as 
to detect any slaves who may be on board. And at this day 
a line of British cruisers is stationed alcmg the African coast, to 
chase and capture slave vessris. 

It is necessary hei^e to remind our readers, that the abolition 
of the sht9>e traScf and the abolition of are two distinct 

things. It was not till 18^ that Great Britain abolished slavery 
in her colonies. Other states, though they have abolished the 
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or declared tiho iropoitatica^ of any more negroes 
from A&ioa io be illegal, Juive not abcdiabed thajt is, 

emaoci^ted tbe n^ro po^h^pn already fomedLr In tne United 
Statca, ^ ijustfuace, to import ony more negroes from A£neA ia 
piracy by the law ; boa ae dbe sasatm time slaivery estiata in all its 
horror in aouwem atahaa; negroes are bought and aold^ and 
marched in drores from one state into another, and if any one 
is daring enoil^h to aay a word in behalf of the race, he loms a 
risk of being i^red in person, or mn aaaaaaiaatert It is im*« 
portaTJt, then, to bear m mind that the abolition of the date 
tirade is a diirt>rrnt thing £i*om the abolition of siaveiy. The 
British government, in al^shing davery^ has in edect laid down 
the proposition, that no human being has a right to enslave 
anatiun' ; the government of the Unitea Btates, in stopping sboH 
at tlie prohibiuon of the dme traA(»^ has only taid, We can do 
with the negroes have, and we don’t need any more*^ 

To import negroes from Africa Js now, thc»*efore, an illegal act 
by the law of a}J civilised nations. Some states still keep up 
blavery, but all have abolisbed the slave traffic with Axrica. 
Those nations, accordingly, which do keep up slavery, such as 
(/uba, Bradl, and the united Slates, ai*o supposed to breed all 
the daves they requii*© within thek own territories out of the 
existing slave population, and nut to i*eceive any ship^loads from 
Africa. But IS such tlic fact? Is the slave trade 8ui>pi*0PsedT 
Docs Braril, does Cuba, does Poi^o Bico, does Buenos Ayres, 
does Texas, do the United States, import no negi’oes now ? Are 
them no slave-ships packed with negroes crossing the Atluiitio 
at this moment? Ts it only wax, teaiwood, and deidtaiits’ teeth 
that form the cargoes fur wMch vessels now visit the Guinea 
coast ? Are there no slave waratiouses now ou the line of shore 
between Cape Verd and Are the injlmbitants of Tim- 

buctoo and the banks of Lake Tchad wondering whot strange 
thing has b^dallen the wlutes, that there is now no demand foi* 
negroes; and finding it useless now to kidnap one another as 
they did before ? Do no droves of slaves omne w^estward now ? 
Has the stream of traffic, disappointed of its western outlet, 
turned uorthvrard in the direction of the Barbaiy statues and the 
isthmus of Suea?^ Have the labours of our Clarksons and Wil- 
berforces, our philanthropistb and atatesmen, the struggles and 
&egoriatiaa>> of forty ¥eaz%, been crowned with success? ITa\e 
the fifteen millions or jiounds which Bngland lavished in the 
bupipession of the traffic been well-epent money? Are the nations 
of file world entitled now to join in huaezas and mutoiU ixmgra* 
tulations on what they have done? In one word, is the slave 
trade at au end? 

Startling as the assesHiou is, the slave trade is no more abolished 
at this moment than evtr it was. In the year ISi4, thirty- 
five years afrer the British AboHtioa Act was passed, more 
jaegroes were carriod away in from the coast ox Africa than 
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in 1744, fifty rekn befCMpe abolition wsi« bottiN} o£ Hiijs appaIBng 
fact IB every day recdving eonfirmatiion* h is ps^vefi, beyond tibe 
possihility art doubts that all that has be$n dtme has only aggnu- 
voted the evil itvraa iniMNoded to destroy. While we are etm- 
gratulattng ourselVea Km havtw aboHshm the ehwe trade, and 
pri'vailed on orther nations to & the aasne, it turns ont that it 
would have been greatly better for the poor nepro if fihe Aboli* 
tion Act hod never been passed. Instead of being t boon to 
AfHoa, it hm proved a curse. Not, as will be seen hereaftor, tibat 
the Abolition Act was not a grand and heroic achievement, not 
that it WOB not a rij^t and pr^er at^p ; but only i^t 
more is required to elect the endT it aimed at. An aseeirtion so 
falartling a*' that which we have made, requires strong cvidewse 
to support it, and unfortunately the evidence is but too strong. 
The foot, as we have staled it, was first distinctly brought out 
by Sir Fowell Buxton, and every subsequent investigation has 
< orroborated his assertions. 

All that has been done, has been to change what was formerly 
a legal trade, pursued opt,nly by respectable persons, into a con- 
^rubaud trade, puimied secretly* by blackguards and desperadoes. 
Accoinlmg to Sir Fowell Buxton, it is m axiom at the custom- 
house that no illicit trade can be supiiressed if the profits bi» more 
thou 30 per cent- This is an ascertained fact. Now, the profits 
(»f the <dave trade, as determined from a number of random cases, 
average 160 or 200 ])er cent- Therefore, even supposing the 
rifrk's of an illicit tivde in slaves to be cons iderab^ greater than 
the risks of an illicit trade in anything else (uifftigh there is 
no ivason to believe that such is the tuse), still, ticcordmg to the 
ascertained rule, it might have been foreseen that the slave tiade 
would continue to be earned on even after it had been abolished 
by Itfw. Accjordingly, since the slave trade was declared illegal 
by llie consent of the various states intereflted, a vigorous con- 
traband trjiffic has been earned on by French,^ Spanie^, Por- 
tuguese, and American crews. Britons ai>c oovasionally found in 
such crews: Spaniards and Portuguese, howe\er, prwiominate.. 
The pay is frequently forty doUam a mouth. The <*aptain, and 
often the sailors in these sinps, are said to be men of ability, not 
only as seamen, but iu other respects. They carry their canoes 
acroHs the Atlantic to Cuba, Brazil, PortuRico, Montevideo, 4cc.; 
nay, there is good evidence that n^roes are still imported into 
the southern states of Noilh America, being serretly landed in 
Florida, and conveyed thence to Cai^lim, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. That thousands of arc annually imported 

into these southern states of the pinion, has been assartea over 
.uid over again in Congress; and,^beudes, thfue is no other way 
of explainnig the fact, that in these states there are so many 
slaves who cannot speak English. But Brazil and Cuba are the 
prined^ 8laT€simportmg countries. Sir FoweU Bu’Jtton cal- 
culates that Brazil imports annually about 80,000 n^roes^ and 
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Cuba aliou^t 60^000. To these two ooimtfies alone, therefore^ the 
annaal delivery of negroes amounts to 140,1K)0 ; and if we add 
only It), 000 for all other plaees, the annual delivexy of negroes 
into the ^ve-uaing conntnes ,6£ the new world wul amount to 
IfiO^OOO ; that is to s^|. nearly douUe the largest annual delivejy 
ever known to have baea made before Wuherforce began his 
labours. 

Africa, however, loses ^ more than America gains. It is 
calculated th^ the whole wastage or tare the tralEc is seven- 
tenths ; that ja to say, ;jfbr eveiy ten whom Africa parts 

with, America receives on^ throe ; the other seven die. This 
enormous wastage may he divi^ into three portions— the wast- 
age in the journey from the inferior ot Nsgroland to the coast, 
the wastage in the pas^e across the Atlantic, and the wastage 
in the process of seasoni^ after landing. The first is estimated 
at one-half of the original nmnher hrou^t from the interior, 
the second at pne-fburth of the number ^pped, asAsthe thiro 
at one-fifth of the number landed. In other Words, if 400,000 
nepoes are collected In the interior of Africa, then of these one- 
half will die bl&re reaching the coast, leaving only 200,000 to 
be shipped ; of these one-fourth will die in tne passage acjross 
the ^antic, leaving only lb0,006 to be landed; and of these 
one-fifth wiU^ die iu the process of seasoning, having only 
120,000 avuilf^e for labour in America. Now, tliis wastage is 
more than twice as laige as the wastage whkh took place under 
the lea^ tmMc; whereas, now, it requires 400,000 Africans to 
give America 1^,000 availalde negro laboisrera, it W'ould only 
have required 250,000 to do so wlme the traffic was legal. , It 
may be thought that the first and the third of the three sources 
of wastage we have mentioned would continue the same whether 
the traffic were, legal or not, ^d that the amount of wastage 
during the passage across the Atlantic alone could he affected by 
the tiufiic bang contraband. But this is not the case ; for, iii 
the first place, the traffic , being now illegal, it is prosecuted by 
a more debas^ and brutal class of men, and this would increase 
the number of deaths all through ; in the second place, greater 
precauiion against detection must now be used not only during 
Ihe voyage, but also before the shipping and after the landing; 
and the effect of increased precaution is to increase the number 
of deaths. But un^estionably it is the mortality during the 
voyage that has been increased most. On this point the infor-^- 
mation that is daily peering in upon us is appalling. The sub- 
stance of that mfoitnation is, that the horrors oi the passage 
before the abolition wem as notibmg when oompared with me 
horrors of the passage uow« * 

:i4^nROKS OF ttHB SCIBBLE PA^OE. 

the trade was the shipSv designed ibr carrying 
elavA were in a great measure constructed ake other vessels; 
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though, in order ^ make the cargo as large aa possibla, the 
negroes were packed very closely together. The number of 
negroes which a vessel was alldwed to carry fixed by l^yr. 
British vessels of 160 tons atitd under, were nut to caiTy more 
than five slaves to everythin tons of measui^ment^ In; 1769, 
a parliamentary committee engaged in inquiries Connected with 
Sir W. Bolben’s hill, found, by actual measurement of a slave 
ship, that, allowing every miin six feet by one theft four inches, 
every woman five het by one foot four inches, every boy five 
feet "by one foot two inenes, and every girl four feet six, inches 
by one foot, the ship would hold preebely 460 negroes. The 
actual number carried was 4M: and in previous voyages she 
had carried more. This calculation, illustrated as it was by 
an engraving, caused an ixnmonse senasation at the time, and 
assisted in, mitigating the miseries of the passage. But all 
this is alt^d now. By making the traffic illegal, we have lost 
the power of regulating it. in order to escape the British 
crnisei’s, all slave ships now are built bn the principle of fast 
sailing. The risk of being captured takes away all inducement, 
fi'om mere selfish motives, to make the cargo moderate ; on the 
contraiy, it is an object now tO make the cargo as large as pos- 
sible, for then the escape of one cargo out of three will amply 
lepay the dealer. Accordingly, the negroes now ai^e packed in 
the slave ships literally (and this is the comparison always used) 
like herrings in a barrel. They huv« neither standing room, nor 
sitting room, nor lying room; and as for change of position 
during the voyage^ the thing is impossible. They are cooped up 
anyhow, squeezed into crevices, or. jammed up against the curved 
planks. The allowance in breadth for an adult negi^o is nine 
inches, so that the only possible posture is bn the side. The follow- 
ing is a brief description given by an eye-witness of the unloading 
of a captured slaver which had been biMOfught into Sierra Leone. 
“ The captives were now counted ; their numbers, sex, and age, 
written down, for the information of the^court of mixed commis^ 
sion. The task was repulsive. As the hold had been divided for 
the separation of the men and the women, those on deck were 
first counted ; they were then driven forward, crowded as much 
as possible, and tne women were drawn up through the small 
hatchway from their hot, dark confinement. A black boatswain 
seized them one by one, dragging them before us for a moment, 
when the proper officer, on a glance, decided the age, whether 
above or under fourteen ; and they were instant^ swung again 
by the arm into thedr loathsome cril, where anotner negro boat- 
swain sat, with a whip or stick, and forced them to resume the 
bent and painful attitude necessary for the stow^e of so large a 
number. The unfortunate women and girls, in general, sub- 
mitted with quiet resignation, when absence of disease and the 
use of their limbs permitted. A month had made their condition 
familiar to them. One or two were less philosophical, or suffered 
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inoi% the rest. Their shiieks rose faintly fiom their 

hidden prison^ as violent compulsion alone squeezed them into 
^leir nook against the curve of the «hip*s side. I attempted to 
d&Boend in order to see the acconimodatiou. The heig'ht between 
'the floor and oeiliiq^ was about twenty-two inches. The a^onjr 
of the position of the orouchin^ slaves may he imagpined, espe- 
oially that of the meii^ “whose heads and necks are bent dow^n by 
the boaiding* above them. Once so fixed, relief by motion or chang-e 
of posture is unattainable. The &e<jtteiitly stiffens in a pei^ 
manent curve; and in the streets of Freetown I nave seen liberated 
slaves in every conceivable state of distortion. One I remember 
who trailed along* his body, with his back to the ground, by 
means of his hands and ankh^. ' Many can never resume the 
npright posture.’^ 

One item of the enormous mortality dui*ing the passage consists 
of negroes thrown overboard when the slaver is chased, Dr when 
a storm arises. Many thousands periali annually in this way. 
Ev€ 91 when a slave vessel is captured by a British cruiser, and 
carried into |)Ort, the negroes are not set at liberty, or, if they 
be, they are little better than cast a<h*ift among strangers. Very 
fr^uently it is decided, upon trial, that the capture of the 
vessel has been illegal; and then the slaver sails aivay trium- 
phantly, the poor negroes on board having only been tantalised 
with the hone of freedom. A remarkable case of this kind is told 
by Mr B4inkin in his account of a visit to Sierra Leone in 1834. 

On tlje morning after my arrival at Sierra Leone,” says Mr 
Bankin, I was indulging in the tirst view of the waters of the 
estuary glittering in the hot sun, and endeavouring to distinguish 
from the many vessels at anchor the barque which had brought 
me from England. , 

Close in-shore lay a large schooner, so remarkable from the 
low sharp cut of her black hull, and the excessive rake of her 
masts, that she seemed amongst the other craft as a swallow 
seems amongst other birds. Her deck w'as crowded with naked 
blacks, whose woolly heads studded the rail. She was a slaver 
with a large ca^o. In the autumn of 1833 this schooner, appa- 
rently a Brazilian, and named with the liberty-stirring ai>peJ]a- 
tion of * Donna Maria da Gloria,’ bad left Loando, on the slave 
coast, with a few balee of merchandise, to comply with the for- 
malities I'equii'ed Ly the authorities from vessels engaged in leg’iil 
traffic; for the slave trade, under the Brazilian flag, is now 
piracy. No sooner was she out of port than the real object 
of her voyage declared itself. She hastily received on board four 
hundred and tliirty negroes, who had been mustered in readiness, 
and sailed for Hio Janeiro. Off the mouth of that harbour she 
arrivedin November, and was capture^ as a slaver by his majesty’s 
brig Snake. The case was brought in December before the court 
established thei*e ; and the court decided that, as her Brazilian 
-character had not been fhlly made out, it was incompetent to the 
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decision of the case. It was necessary to apply to the . court 
of mi^^ed commission at Sierra Leone for, the purpose of a^udi- 
cation. A second time, therefore^ the unfortunate dangeon«sbip 
put to sea witli her lucldess cargo, and again crossed the Atlantic 
amidst Idle horrors of a two months’ voyage. Tlie Donna Maria 
da Gloria having returned to Afieica, cast anchor at Freetown in 
the middle of Feln'uary 1834, and on amval, found the number 
reduced by death from four hundred and Idiirty to three hundred 
and thh^-iive. 

Continuance of misery for several ninths in a cramped .posture, 
in a pestilential atmosphere, had not only destroyed many, hut 
had spi*ead disease amongst the siuwiyors. Dropsy, eruntiaas, 
abscesses, and dysentery, were making ravages, and ophthalmia 
was generfid. Until formally adjumcated by tlie court, the 
wretched slaves could not be landed, nm* even relieved from their 
si cleaning situation. With the green hills and valleys of the 
colony cicie to them, they must not leave their prison. I saw 
tliem'in April ; thirty had b«‘en in the harbour two months, and 
no release nad been offered them. But the moat painful dreum- 
stance was the hnal decision of the coui»t. The slaver was proved 
to have been sailing under .Portuguese colours, not Brazilian ; 
and the ti^eaty witli the Poi-tuguese prohibits slave tralBc to the 
north of a certain line only, whereas the Donna Maria had been 
caj>tured a few degmes to the smdh, No alternative remained. 
Her capture was abided to have been illeg^. She was formally 
delivered up to her slave-c:aptairi ; and he received from the 
Britisli authorities written oiders to the commanders of the 
Britisli cruisers, guaranteeing a safe and fi'ce passage back to tJlic 
Bra'^/ils ; and I saw the evil ship weigh anchor and leave Sierra 
Looiie, the seat of slave liberation, with, her large canvass proudly 
swelling, and her ensign floating as if in contempt and tariiumpD. 
Thus a third time were the dying wretches carried across the 
Atlantic after seven months* connnemeiit ; feniv probably lived 
through the passage.” 

Even where slavers are nOt so lucky as the Xfonna Maria waa, 
the consequences are not more severe to the crews than iso the 
poor (Mirgo of negroes. The whole amount of punishment is 
generally nothing more than the forfeiture of .the ship. For- 
int‘rly, the forfeited >&lave-ships at Sierra Leone used to he sold ; 
and there were frequent instances of a forfeited slaver sold in one 
year plying the same trade the next. Now, however, the vessels 
are sawn asunder, and sold as old timber. With regard to the 
crews^ Sir Fowcll Buxton remarks, that the law by which Great 
Britain, Brazil, and North America, have made slave-dealing 
piracy, and liable to capital punishment, is, pra<;tically, a dead 
letter, there being no instance of an execution for that crime. 
The poor ne^oes, on the other hand, when they are taken out of 
the captiu*ea vessel, have veiy little attention paid to th^, and 
are tlujown adrift to shift for themselves. ^ . 

'S7 
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Lastiy, k Jias bean dearlj p^ed tbajt the coaditicm of the 
poor neg^^oes at sea is far from l>elRg* imj^oved ^hen the slaver 
Mk into British hands. S^Orhapa never was the nttor ine^cacy, 
the uttei* foolishness we HHiy say, of all that has yet been dot^ 
towards the suppi'essictt t>f the ^ve trade^ been more stiikingly 
tnade out than in the torowinit pomphlat recently pabliahed by 
Kev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, entitled Fifty Days on Board a 
Slave Vessel In the Mozambique Channel, in April and May 
3 84«.” The Progresso^. a Brazilian idaver^: was captured on the 
l^th of April, on the coast of Madagascar, by the British 
cniisei* Cleopatra, on board of which Mr Hih was ohaplain. 
The skver was then taken charge of by a Briti^ crew, who 
were to navig^ate her to the Cape of Good Hope. Mr Hill, at his 
own request, accompanied her ; and his pamphlet is a naiTativa of 
what took place during: the fifty days which elapsed befoi*e their 
amval at the Cape. We cannot iere quote the details of the 
description of the treatment of the negroes given by Mr Hill ; 
hut the following account of the horrors of a single nig^ht wifl 
suffice. Shortly after the Progresso parted company with the 
Cleopatra, a squall arose, and negroes, who were breathing 
fresh air on the deck, ana rolling themselves about for glee, and 
kissing the hands and the clothes of their deliverers, were ail 
sent below. Tbe night, says Mr Hill, being intensely hot, 
400 ivi'etched beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yards in 
length, 7 in breadth, and only 3^ feet in height, speedily began 
to make an effoit to I'e-issue to the open air. Being thrust back- 
and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was forced 
down on them. Over the other hatchway, in the fore part of 
the vessel, a w'ooden grating was fastened. To this, the sole 
inlet for the air, the.sudbcatmg heat of the hold, and ijerhap.s 
panic from the strangeness of their situation, made them ]>ress ; 
and thus great pint of the space below was rendered useless. 
They ci'ow ded to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, com- 
pletely baiTed its entranire. They strove to force their way 
thmugh apertures in length 14 inches, and barely 6 inches in 
breadth, and in some instances succeeded. The cries, the heat — 
I may say without exaggeration, ‘the smoke of their torment^ — 
which ascended, can be compared *to nothing earthly. One of 
the Spaniards gave waiTiing that the consequence would be 
‘many deaths.^” ^^Next day the prediction of the Spaniard 
‘‘ was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 
lifted up from the slave deck have been brought to the gaiy^way 
and thrown overboard. Some w^ere emamated from disease, 
many bruised, and bloody, Antonio tells me that some wrere 
found strangled, their hands stiU gi*asping each other^s throats, 
and tongues protruding fi*om their mouths* The bowels of one 
wei*e cioished out. They had been ti^ampled to death for the most 
part, the weaker undei^ the feet of the stronger, in the madness 
and torment of sufibcation feom crowd and heat. It was a horrid 
S8 
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si^ht^ as tbejr passed one. by on^^Uie disfeioTted limbs smeared 
witli blood and illtb — to be caai? pLto ^ aeiu SoifiM?, still quiver- 
in^, were lajid on tbe deck to &; salt tester thrown on them to 
revive them, and a lit^e inoh Water poured into l^eir months. 
Antonio remhaded me of hm nig^hfs warning* - He actively 
employed himself, with his b^mi^de Behastian,, in /attendance 
on the wrwhed liviag bfeings now released mbm their oon- 
£bement beltrw ) distributing ^ them : their morning meal of 
farinha, and their allowaiice of Water, rather more th^half a 
pint to each, wliich th^ gmsped w^tih inconceivable eagerness, 
some bending their knees to the deck^ to avoid the risk^ of 
losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing; their tooatsj 
doubtless, parched- to the utmost with crying and yelling 
through the night.” 

On the 12tli of April, when the [pibgresso parted company 
with the pieopatra, there were 397 negroes on board. Of these 
only 222 Were landed at the Cape on the 22d of May; no fewer 
than 175, a little short of hali, having died. Many also died 
after being landed. The crew escape^ there being no court 
empowered to tiw them at the Cape. Abundantly does the nar- 
rative of Mr Hill justify the bold sentence with whidi he con- 
cludes — ‘‘While wte boast the name of Wilberforce, and the 
genius and eloquence which enabled him to arouse so general a 
zeal against the slave trade ; while others are disputing with liim 
the claim of being ‘the true aimihilator of the slave trade, ^ that 
trade, so far from being annihilated, is at. this very hour carried 
on under circumstances of greater atrocity than were known in 
his time, and the le poor victims calls more loudly on 

us as the actual, thougii tinmtentional, aggravators of their 
miseries.” ? ' 

CONCLUSION. 

W’e have in the preceding pages shown how the slave trade 
commenced, how it has been fostered by the continual demand 
for labourers in the American continent and i^nds, and, lastly, 
how ineffectual have been the various wojects for its suppres- 
sion. Great Britain borrowed twenty nnJlions of pounds sterling 
to ])urchase the fieedom of the slaves in her West Indian and 
other colonies. Besides this heavy imposition on the debt of 
the country, an enormous sum is expended annual^ in the 
attempt to quell the slave trade on the Afi*ican coast. To add to 
these burdens, it is caicolhted that the people of the United 
Kingdom sufler a loss of from five, to six miHions of pounds 
yearljr, by a compulsory arrangement to purchase sugar, coffee, 
ice. from the West Indies^ by way -of encouraging free labour, 
instead of buying them from Brazil and otlier slave-holding 
countries, where these articles can be had much cheaper. In 
other words, Great Britain may be said to have taxed itself, one, 
way and another, to the extent of nearly ten millions annually 
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to discQurage slaveiy. Indei^dentiy -of its acting as an ex- 
ample of national g-enerosity/ tfee onijr achieved by such 
a vast Mid continued outlay of nationai resources, has been 
the liberation of the colonial slices, now, aa free subjects, 
are undei^oing a rapid nafehoration of cjrcumstan^. The in- 
juries inflicted by the;aholith^ "project natry be briefly summed 
up: — The number of neme^s 4mpoited' into America is twice 
as ^at as it was; while the mortaia^ in the traffic has 
increased from about fifteen to thirty-three per cent. The 
evil, in short, has been dodMed in extent, and doubled in 
intensity; so that if w© tokb n increase in, extent to 

be of the sinne value as the same numericjal inici*ease of in- 
tensity, we may say that the issue of the strugrgle which was 
meant to abolish the evil of the slave trade, has been to qua-- 
dtyple that eviL 

Ine fact is humiliating, l^fc it should be univerbary known ; 
for by spreading a knowledge of the truth, w^e may hope at 
length to see the nation generally bestirring itself on this mo- 
mentous question, and adopting some ration su expedient for ter- 
minating the evils to which attention has been drown. Hitherto, 
unfortunately, the sulgect of slavery and the slave trade has 
been discussed with too little regard to prudential considers* 
tions, and with ah overwceninff conceit, that acts in them- 
selves mei'ely philanthropic would work marvel in arresting 
a traffic the most deep-rooted, mercenai'y, and villanous on 
record. Another fatiil error has been the "illusion that foreign 
powers have ever sincerely wished for the abolition of the 
trade. For years, the spectacle has exhibited of eight or 
ten nations labouring at a difficulty, and making notljing of 
it, but only smothdSag'^it up from public view by an inces- 
sant mist of debating about ciuisers, and treaties, and riglils of 
search. It is evident tliat the gwjater number of these nations 
must be gross hypocriteB, and nave no real de^sire ever to see 
the slave trjide terminate. 

In this discomfited state of the subject, various new plans have 
been proposed by anti-slavery societies and others. It has been 
sugpsted that the risk of capture sljould be increased by adding 
to thf; number of British cruisers on the coast of Africa ; but tliis 
is objectionable jcm the score of expense ; it being thought scarcely 
reasonable that me people of Great Britain, considering the want 
of a beneficiary expenditure at home, should tax themselves so 
heavily to keep xip a universal sea-y)olicje, doubtful in its efficacy. 
It has furthei^ been suggested, that the treaties which render 
slave-trading piracy, slitmld be enforced; but this also is not 
without objections. It might render the slave-traders vengeful ; 
increase the sufferings of ilie slaves durii|g transit, if that were 
possible ; and lead to quarrels and open warfare between Great 
Britain and the powers who fdit theinsdves aggrieved in the 
persons of their subjects. 
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Colonisation, by its introduction of civilised habits and feed- 
ings, would be a powerful means of uprooting- the practice of 
' slave-dealing in Africa; but all attempts to colonise the coast 
jof that continent, and also the borders of its large rivers, with 
and civilised tnea, have, as is well known, as sij^ially 
' failed as any other prmeet. We l^ve, however, an instance of 
successful colonisation by a body pf liberated negroes, endowed 
with civilised ushges. A society of North American citizens 
has, for a number of years, been at the expense of conveying 
families of colour from different part* of the United States, and 
settling them on the coast of New Guinea, to the south of Sierra 
Leone. The- intei’esting colony thus formed, known by the 
name of Liberia, has, we believe, been eminently successM. 
A considerable tract of country is ali’eady cletn^d, the reli- 
gious and secular institutions of a civilised people have been 
established, and an external trade in the produce ol‘ the country 
created. 

The experiment of Libena is valuable as a suggestive; but,, 
apart from any considerations of Us success, let the rational 
and uncxpensive attempt be made of allowing Africa to civi- 
lise itself. This could be efiected in two ways. In the first 
place, eveiy facility should be given for private English traders 
carrying ou a trafiic with the natives on the coast of Africa, 
ill articles of general merchandise. Sucli traders, it is be- 
lieved, would soon impress the native powers with the con- 
viction, that it was more profitable to cultivate produce for 
exchange than to go upon slave-hunting expeditions. It would 
be, in eftectt, the substituting of one trade for another. In the 
second ploce, let Africans nave every encouragementr to hire 
themselves as free labourers for a cei'fcadfe-vperiod to the West 
Indies, the Mauritius, and every other scene of industry suitable 
to th(dr habits. 

Alreruly an immigration of this kind has been condu<ited with 
considerable success in the W^est Indies, where cheap free labour 
is said to be much required. The emigrants, according to the 
government regulations, are to be hired at a cun-ent rate of wages 
on their arrival, and to be iiisurt*d a passage home at the end of 
five years, if they are desirous of returning; equality in the 
number of both sexes is to be imperative. Uy this free immigra- 
tion of negroes to the colonies, it is conceived that the labourei‘S, 
on their return home to Africa, would carry with them cer1.ain 
civilised habits and tastes, which would gradually inoculate 
the native residents, and disimrlino them from .the practice of 
sla.very. 

It may possibly be alleged, that hopes of extinguishing the 
slave trade founded ou these apparently feeble means are little 
better than visionary; and doubtless they could not operate to any 
advantage for many years. A more effectual and ready ineains 
of extirpating slavery, at least in the South American states, 
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would be tibe abolition of the monopoly enjoyed by the West 
India planters. Our reasoning on this i^clnt is as follows : — Sugar 
and other articles produeed in the colohi^ are admitted into Great 
Britain at rates of duty very considerably lower than those im-. 
posed on similar ai*twaes from Braadl jS^ other ^^ye-holding4J 
countries. Notwithstanding ^s exfxa^inaay ii^ahtage, the';; 
West Indians fail in servmg; the peb^ -of 6rre^ Britain so' 
cheaply as th^ could be a^ed by tlw fbroi^,stotes ; the 
difierence^ as formerly stated, is enormcw. The roason why the 
West Inuians fail in this rOfl^eet is thbir- monopoly, which is 
only a seeming,, net a real advantage. lake all olher monopo- 
lies, their monopoly renders its possessors indolent. Tliey con- 
tinue to poetise old, dums}^ ana eAP^ive me^ods of culture, 
general management, exportation, ana sale. Their whole system 
IS antiquated. Were the legislature to abolish their monopoly, 
it is confidently believed that the face of affairs would be entirely 
changed for the bettor in the West Indies. Practical science 
w^ould be speedily applied to the land culture, cheap free labour 
would be eagerly soug'ht, and every other expedient adopted to 
compete in the European market. Those who iK)Ssess tne best 
means of judging, consider that by such renovations, it would not 
be difficult to undersell the planters of Brazil, and to prove to them 
that free wa» cheaper than slave labour. It is certainly evident, 
that as soon as this can be proved, the temptation to import and 
employ slaves will disappear — slavery icill fall of itself m pieces. 
Jlepo&ing confidence in these propositions, we would earnestly 
advocate a iipe competition in the import of sugar and other 
tropical proaHcts, nothing being so likely to put an end to the 
Atlantic slave trade, of which such afflicting examples have 
been given. The^|^. trade, indeed, can never be utterly 
-eradicated till slavei^ ifiself is. In no slave-using country will 
the existing negro papulation propagate fast enough to supply 
the growing demand for negi'o labour ; hence into all sucli 
countries negToes will be imported. It is further evident, that 
in no slave-using country will there ever be a strong feeling 
against the slave ti'ade: and without such a feeling, it cannot 
readily be put down. In short, if there be no demand, there 
will be no supply. Let every possible means, then, whether the 
voluntary immigration of free labourers to fields for their exer- 
tion, if such be indispensable, or improvements in liusljandry, 
&c.; the liberation of trade from monopoly ; the diplomatic inter- 
ference of government ; the eloquence of the platfonn and pulpit ; 
or the power of thfe press ; be employed to put down this monster 
evil. 

Is it, however, an evil 2 Are the kidnapped negroes not treated 
with much kindness and consideration by their white piu*chasers 
in America? Are they not better off us slaves than as freemen? 
"We shall set the.se questions at rest by a description of American 
slavery in another paper. 
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STORY OF WALTER RUYSDAEL, 

THK WATCHMAKEB, 

flti 

ENEaITII the shadow of the old and venerable castle 
i4-''-0y Y of ItoseiitliaJ, on the beauteous nVep Rhine, there 
years agM a liumble husbandman with his 
family, t lie cultivators of a sihall patch of ground, 
V,'^> wheiK’e they drew tlie meagre mej^;y||^ Of support. Hans 
« l^uysdael, as this obscure tiller fields waa named, 

and Greta, hi.s Avife, tliough poor and hard-wrought, thougli 
rising early (iiid lying down late, were contejited Avith the 
lot which Providence had assigned them, and the only heavy- 
sigh tliey ever uttered Avas vheii a thought as to the reaidng of 
their numerous children passed through their minds. 

Besides requiring much labour, tlu^ grounds Arhioh Hans c.ul- 
tiA ated bore pi*ecarious cro])S. They Avere principally laid out for 
vines; and some seasons, from the efiects of Idighting winds 
and rains, these yielded sc'urcel 3 ^ any haiwest. It was soinetimes 
ill vain that (xrcta Avoiild tpilsomeJ}’- cany earth from the low 
grounds to the higher, and lay it at the roots of the plants Avherc 
llie soil was the thinnest ; or that the oldei' childi'eii would be 
si^t to pick the dead leaves from the drooping stalks; or that 
Hans himself would turn up the ground with his powerful mat- 
tock, so as to expose it to the sun. In a single night a bligliting 
Avind would rush up the valley, and at a blow disconcert ilic 
toils and plans' af a whole summer. 

It is clear, Oreta,^ said Hans ^n 3 ^sd^lel to liis'AAdie one claA", 
after the occurrence of a calamity of this kind — it is clear that ^ 
No. 20. ‘ i 
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at least one of the bora must lears i3% perhims more than 
one. The family cannot all live in wretchea spot, and in 
such circumstances it is wisdom to disperse. What do you say, 
Greta, to our beginning witihi Widfcer; he is too feeble for this 
toilsome and precarious profession,' and mould do better as aii| 
artisan in Strashuig' or some is^ier largo town ’ 

1 have had many sad thoughts on that score, dear Hans,’’ 
replied Greta. ^ I ^ould nop hy any means like to part with 
even, one of them ; hut ’God’s wUl be done. Let Waiter go. He 
may become a great man.” 

I care nothing for that,” rejoined the husband and father. 

What I desire is to see my sons grow up honest men^ diligent 
in their calling, whatever it may be. 1 say that a man, though 
ever so haftd-working and obscuie, if he be honest and happy in 
hi« own mind, is a great man — greater far than the overb^’ing 
and sinM ha^ns who used to live in the proud old tower up 
yonder.” 

“No douht^f it, Hans; yet Walter is an aspiring child, and 
who knows to what height he may push himself.” 

Walter was delighted with the notion of going to Strasburg, 
to which it was arranged he should be taken, and placed under 
the charge of his uncle, the head worker in one of the principal 
w^atchmaking establishments of that city. Ever since, he had 
seen the watch of a passing stranger, he had formed a fancy for 
mechanical pursuits, and took a pleasure in making wheels and 
other little objects with his knife — all which he exhibited to 
his twin-sister Margaret, who admired them as prodigies of in- 
genuity. 

Influenced by necessity, as well as by what he perceived to be 
his boy’s inclination Hans applied to his brother, w^ho promised, 
at the first vacancy, to place his nephew in a situation in the 
same employment with himself. A vacancy occurring whfjn 
W^alter was about fourteen years of age, and the master watch- 
maker being w'illing to gratify his foreman, Hans had the plea- 
sure of learning that as soon as he could bring Walter to Stras- 
burg, his brother would take charge of the boy, and set him to a 
good line of business. 

Walter scarcely knew how or where he stood with joy and 
pride when b^ lather told him the good news. Choking with 
emotion, he ran to the old tower, whjre his sister was at the time 
employed, and there poured out to ner his full and happy heart. 
They sat down together on a stone bench, and when Walter 
had finished speaking, she looked up in his face with her large 
tearful eyes. She thought how lonely she would be without 
him; but she remembered it was for his good, and she took 
his hand between hers and smiled. The brother and sister 
sat late that evening; hut no one called them Away, for they 
knew it would be tlieir last evening together for many years 
— ^perhaps for ever, Walter talked ot his projects for the future, 
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tind fancied she saw Mm the great man 

which he wished to te He promised her a watch of his own 
manufacture one day, and counted the months and weeks 
which would elapse before they i^t again. Margaret scarcely 
liked to see him so l^lad to part with her, hut shie md not say so ; 
and she talked to him of next Christmas, anther hopes that he 
would be allowed to come and see them then, and that they 
should all he very happy. Walter, however, was too foil of his 
new greatness to think of returning so soon home ; and Ms sister 
already thought she saw her brotlier was extinguishing affec- 
tion in ambition, Hei* heart was heavy as they entered theii* 
father’s dwelling; and tears forc^ themi^ves unbidden into her 
eyes. 

The next morning was bright and bi^ntifol as a May morning 
could he. Margai’et had helped her mother to put up Walter’s 
little bundh^of clothes long b^re daybspeak; and prepared break- 
fast for him and her father. It had been arranged that they 
should travel by one of the barges employed in passing up 
and down the Khine; for at this time no steam-vessels navi- 
gated the river. The only conveyances were these barges, a 
clumsy kind of boats, partly moved by oars and sails, but chiefly 
by means of horses yoked one after the other to a long rope 
passing fix>m a mast m the barge to the shore. Hans’s occupa- 
tion near the banks of the river had made him acquainted with 
many of the barge owners, and by some of them he was occa- 
sion^ly carried to Mayence and other places on the river to 
which his business led him. He had never, however, gone as far 
as Strasbur^ with any of them. That was a long way up the 
river, and few barges went to such a rempte distance. On the 
present c/ceaaion, he expected the passsfgc^pwards of an old 
acquaintance, w hose profession w-as the conducting of large rafts 
of timber from the Black Forest on the borders of Switzerland, 
down the Rhine all the way to Dort in Holland, and who theio- 
fore passed Strasburg in his voyage. Having performed his 
duty of 'conductor of the raft, and consigned it to the timber 
merchants who waited its arrival, Ludwig, as this pilot was 
called, was in the habit of returning up the Rhine in a barge 
along wuth the men under his chaigo. 

Old and trustworthy Ludwig was now bending his way home- 
wards to the Black Forest after one of these excursions. His 
barge had been perceived toiling its way up foe strait of foe 
Lurli, and was expected to pass foe village and old tower of 
Rosenthal on the following morning. 

By early morn, as we have said, everything was prepared lor 
the departure of Walter and his father as soon as Limwig should 
make his appearance. In a state of agitation, Margaret would 
one moment run out to see if foe towing-liorees were yet in 
sight at the nearest *tum of foe river, ana the next she would 
into foe cottage and again busy herself about Walter and 
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Ms bundle^ saying* to him a which she had said 

over and over again before. ' ^ 

At length, about seven Ihn ctaeking of whips and the 

noise of horses were heard. Th^ithey are at last \ ’’ exclaimed^ 
every one. Walter seized his with one hand, and wittf 

the other led Margaret 4ii^^‘the hi^ to>lh6 side of the Rhine, 
their hearts too full to ^l!M'imsdois thoment of d^rture 

had arrived. Hans, who^kd^ MildlM^^acquiuiitance Lud^ 

wig to draw ni?h, was already shaking to him of his proposed 
joumfw to Stia^urg. The bargain was eettl^ in a moment, for 
the rajt-i^ot held made a diore man nsua&y- good excursion, and 
was hi the best possible htpnour. Besides; he w^ glad to have 
a fi’esh companion to talk to about ^is' aOTehture^ on the river, 
and was quite happy to wdcome Bans lUrd Walter to a lift in 
the barge. They accotdin^^ stepped oh hiSaM, Walter's brothers 
pvin^ him a hearfy chom*, and his mother h^ blessing, as they 
left the shoi*e. ' hfarganet was the last they saw, as she stood 
on a bank near, stnuning feea* eyes totmgh her fast-coming 
tears, to catch the last glnUpseof Walter as they tunied a bena 
in the Rhine. 

Walter, who bad never been more than a few miles up and 
down the Rhine from Rosenthal, was charmed with every new 
feature of the sceneiy which came into view, and he was equally 
delighted with th^ stories and anecdotes of* Ludwig, who had 
something to say of every oH castle and f‘rag which they passed 
ill their journey. Although a man of rough manners," he was 
kind to Walter, and gave him a place in which to sleep at night, 
under a little deck ladnnted hear the stem of the vessel. 

The first night Walter was on board the barge he had little 
inclination to sleep, ^s ’mind being too much agitated'^with the 
novelty of his situation to allow of repose, 

“ Since you do not seem' to wish to lie down," said old Ludwig 
to him, as he sat looking out upon the broad river glittering in 
the moonlight, if you like I will tell you a story about that 
curious old tower wmch we are goliig to pass on our right ?” 

“ AVhat tower?" asked Walter; do not see any one on the 
banks just now." 

It does not stand on the banks at all, my^uiig friend ; it is 
situated on a rock which rises from the midme of the Rhine — a 
kind of island ; and h strongly fortified place it must have been 
in the lames of the old German wars. Do you not see it now, 
almost right ahead, like a grim giant rising from the bosom of 
the stream ?” 

Now, I think I see it,” replied Walter. ^^Do tell me the 
stoiy about it if you please. I am sure it naust be something very 
teiTible.” 

^ Terrible it is, if all be true, though of that one cannot be 
certain. Like all the Rhine stories, it is no doubt a mixture of 
truth and invention, and we must just take it as we find it. At 
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^ events^ here it is as #e round abmit tdl And 

Ludwig* related the followit^ legend:^ 

Once on a time, ages .ago, whea:i the castM on the Bhine 
were iiihabited hy harona fi^. their men^i^uh^ this rfeower in 
the midst of the liver was eraet^ a wiolm and powerful 
chief 'named Count Gsyuify ^lop the pua^ee of eicacting tdls from 
every one who pM0ed un or down the Biune^ If a boat or barge 
dared to go 1^ mthout drawing un to ^,tower to pay a oortain 
toll, the wardm.^ the nattlom to shoot 

with cross-bows^ the and either him to draw 

nigh, or kill him daring to. pass. wkiiQut iTou must 

umterstand that the baron who exacted ihis ttm nad dono nothing 
to deserve it, and had no Idw in his favour. It was sokly from 
his own will and jpleasiire that he demanded a duty on passing 
boats \ a means or supporting himsdf^ and of acquiring wealth 
without workh^ |ar it. 

Eveijbody far and near, feared this.dominaiaing rascal. He 
kept a band of men in another castle which he had at some dis- 
tance, and with these he deded any one to challenge his assumed 
rights. Often he had baides with neighbouring barons, but he 
was generally victorious, and on such occasions he never made 
any piisoners. All who were taken he put to death, with shock- 
ing barbarism and ignominv. 

Among other ways by which he gathei*ed money was that of 
occasionally buying up, or rather taking for a small price which 
he put upon it, the corn grown by the peasants in his neighbour- 
hood. Graaf was a very cunning man in tUs res|^t. He 
could very easily have taken aU the ci*<w for ten miles round 
for nothing; but the consequence would hxve been, tbat no 
one would have tilled any more land in quarter, and so 
he could not have taken more than the com of a single season. 
He was, as I say, too cunning for this ; his plan was to make 
a show of kindness to the peasantry, but to take advantage of 
their necessities. Sometimes he sent the com which he thus 
got at a trifling expense to Hayence, and procured large sums 
for it ; but more frequently he kept the com up till there was 
a dearth, and then he could get lor it any mon^ he liked to 
name. 

Year after year Count Graaf grew richer and richer with 
spoils of one laud and. another ; and eveiy one. said that he could 
not pass out of the world without some sharp and signal punish- 
ment for his greed and manifold oppressions. This, however, 
seemed long of coming about. Yet tne time of vengeance arrived 
at last. He had become old. and more hard-heai^d than ever, 
when one year there arose a dreadful famine in the land. The 
summer and autumn were so wet that the grain did not ripen, 
and it continued still green when the snows of winter Ml on the 
ground. In every town and village the cry of distress was 
heaiid ; the husbandman saw his little ones fainting and perishing 
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for lack of food, and the wealthy wm heec^iia^ poor^.j&om being 
obliged to purchase at enormous pnkies suppU^ of bread. 

Every one was sufrerin|f except £be cnnMiW old baion whom I 
dm telling you of. Wmle else be laughed and 

ehnokled over the nire.high wr»befei'he expected he should get for 
his great store of gvaaii^ whids, fbr aecuriqry’he teansfeiTed to the 
rooms and vaults of the tower in tibe river. V 

Things dtuing that awibl winter became daii^ worae through* 
out the oountTY. The poor of the villages limed ia^ the towns 
for assistance ;%ut the towns being as badly ofT as the villages 
and hamlets, the famUdng crowds were admittance, and 

they perished in thoasands at 1^ getewaya. All aaiimaJs lit for 
food were killed and eaten up, as I have heard; cow^ oxen, 
horses, dogs, and other creatures* A very curious thi^ was 
now observed. Large numbers of rats began to roam about the 
countiy in quest of foodj and so bold and ferocious did they 
become, that people fled before them. * When aocoimts of these 
distresses were taken to old Ck>unt Oraaf at the tower, he did. not 
in the smallest degree ocnnxniserafle the woes of the poor* Instead 
of opening his granaries and sellmg his com at a reasonable 
cost, he d^ared that he shofold not dispose.^ a particle till the 
price of the loaf in Mayence reached as Mgh as ten guilders.^ 
the people are starving,' said he jocitmrly, ‘why do not 
they eat rats, rather than allow so much good food to go 
to waste thi^ughout the country f This was a bitter saying, 
and was afterwards remember^ against him. One night, 
when he was sitting in his tower there, congratulating him* 
self on soon getting the price he demanded — for the loaf was 
now selling for nine and a half guilders — the warder from the 
top of the castle rushed suddenly into his apartment, and de- 
clared that the river was covered with armies of rats swimming 
boldly to the tower, and that some had already gained a land- 
ing, and were climbing the loopholes and walls. Scarcely had 
tills intelligence been communicated by the terrided man-at- 
arms, when thousands of famishiog rats poured in at the doors, 
windows, and passages, in search, no douot, of something to eat, 
whether com or human beings mattered not to them^ Flight 
and defence were, equally impossible. While host after host at- 
' tacked the granaries, bands fell upon the wicked old baron^ and 
he was worried to death w'here he lay, and almost immediately 
tom in pieces and devoured. The warokr amd one oi* two other 
attendants alone escaped, by throwing themselves into a boat and 
making with all speed for the nearest bank of the river. 1 need 
scaredj tell you tJiat, wlmn the news of Ckmnt Graaf s death was 
spread abroad, nobody mourned his fate, which indeed was 
looked upon as a just punishment for his gi*eat covetousness and 
cruelty. No one ventujM sear ^ taw& for several months 
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monr utrTfiBAaBx^ 

Whea 1^ heirs of ihe .oo^ot visited it, 

they found that aU had eaten 'uf», and that nothing 

remained of ita fonner hut a akeieton stri^dlied on tiie cold 
floor of one of the apatt^i^Eti. Sueh was theiikid of the wicked 
Count Oraaf ; and lal^ugh stay nether take place 

in our times^ hie fate ie not the kas u warning to those who would 
sinfully, and for their own eads^ dhe poor from. having a 

prop^ supply of bread.” , ^ ^ 

With stones etudi as thi% Liidwig made the long passage ^ 
the river seem short to Wat^, who, when^ the harge arrived «t 
Strashurg on the fourth day after leaving Hosentnal, was suiv 
prised to find that he was at the end of his journey. Bidding 
adieu to Ludwig and hie comnaniofls, Hans and his son now ar- 
rived at the for^oatkms of ^traslmrg, and entered the crowded 
city. The strea|s, houses/ the shops, idl seemed like a scene 
of enchantmeid^llheiare the eyes ef the country boy ; and as tlie 
great cloek of the cathedral slawok ei^t, he listen^ in wonder 
and delight to its flue deep tone, whhm led to a reverie on docks 
and watches, and dockmakers. mid watchmakers, till he was 
roused by his father stopping at the small docw of a tall, dismal- 
looking nouse in a narrow^ dark, dirty litde street. He now 
made Walter follow him up a long staircase, which seemed 
almost endless to the hoy, till they stopped at the door of a room 
* in one of the upper storeys, ana knocked with his hand. The 
door was opened hy his brother, who had j^ist returned from his 
work, and gave them a hearty reaction, f^ing them in to his 
wife, a tall, bony-looking woman, not very dean in her person, 
who was preparing the supper of onion broth and salad. There 
was a strong smell of onions and tobacco in the room ; but to this 
Walter was accustomed at home;. though his aunt’s untidy ap- 
pearance, and the g’loomy dkccmimrt of the small room, were not 
so like home, and for a moment his heart sank within him. How- 
ever, a kind reception and some warm soup, which, as he was 
very hungry, he was glad of, cheered him; and he was soon 
asleep on the straw-mattress of tibe little wooden prepai^ed 
for him in a recess in the next room. He slept soundly, and 
dreamt that he was a watchmaker, and had made the clock of tlie 
cathedral ; but just as his ^ther mid moth^ ai^ Maigaret and 
his brothers, and all the viUa^, were assembled, and admiring 
his work, the whole steeple flill down with smh. a erash that he 
awoke ; and, starting up in bed, saw his fathei^ who had upset the 
only chair in the room in his hurry to caH Walter to hid him 
good-]^, ai« he was returning home* He kissed the boy aflec- 
tionately, bade him be good am obedient to his master and his 
uncle, and not forget his duty to God, or all that his mother 
and he had tasight him, and lelt the room. Walter was alone 
for the flrst time in hia hie, und 1^ sat up in his bed and cried 
bitterly, , . 

That morning his uncle introduced him to his new master, a 
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okl man, with a mild.ben^voki^ ^ioii^^ and a gpezitle^ 
maiimr. He spoke kindljj^, and seemed acnvy for^tlxe litfte pale 
boy who was sapasated £>r ake &^tiiiiie fmm hisiinmly and* 
home. Walter mlt hie kindneas, md was happier. Am wa^ 
a ^reat many men and hoys employed in the business and-hia. 
imcle could not be oiben in the same room with bSm.; Walter, 
was inclined to be diligent, and was in a few days so earnest 
about his emplnyment,^ that he he was amour straaigersy 

and worked as happily as if he hadb^sen doing something for his 
fathi^ in his own. home. He only^lt lon^ whean he walfesd 
through th^e busy m^wded streets to his dark dirty lodging at 
his uncle’s^' and looked round at the lour bare walls, ana his 
straw-mattress in the wooden hed, which was* its only 'tonitorey 
excepting one chahr with a hole m it; His. mint, too^ was some- 
times cross, and when ha sat down with his mude to his 
uncomfortable supper, he thought of his mci&er^ bow nicely she 
prepared the eYemng meal, he longed to hear again the 
cheerful voices of his brothers, and Hargaret’s sweet mei^ 
laugh when the day’s wmk was over. But ^eae were foolish 
thoughts to indulge, as th^ made him discontented ; so Walter 
seldom allowed himself this painful pleasure. He was becoming 
tolerably reconciled to his situation, when he unforttmately 
placed a little too m\ich confidence m a new friend. 

The boy who Worked next him lived in a street adjoining < 
Walter’s lodging, so they generally walked back together in the 
evenings. An Intimacy socm grew up between them, and it was 
not long befoi'e Walter cpmmunh^tea to him all his projects for 
the future, that he meant one day to be a gi*eat man, and to 
make a clock like that in the cathedral. He told him what he 
had already done, his inventions, the wooden watches that he 
had constructed for his sister’s amusement, and that he was at 
that time working at one eveiy night after he came home, by 
which he meant to surprise her next Christmas. The next mom-*' 
ing the boy amused bis companions in the workshop by a recital 
of these projects. Nothing could exceed Walter’s indignation. 
His face changed from piue to red, and then paler than before. 
He did not speak, but his quivering lips and flashing eyes, and 
the vain attempt at a scornful laugh, which only excited more 
meniment from those around him, showed the violence of his 
resentment, and at la^t, provoked beyond endurance, he advanced 
to give a blow to his tormentor, when the master entered in the 
midst of his passion, .and commanded silence; but remarking 
Walter’s angry countenauoe, he desired to speak with him 
when work was over. He then inquired fmm him the cause 
of the morning’s disturbance, which the boy frankly con- * 
fessed; and his master, after acknowledging the provocation,* 
yet blaming Walter’s violence and imprudent openness to one 
almost a stranger to him, continued— But we must all 
learn by experience, mj hoy. So you hope one day to dis- 
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tm^uish yourself: I oc^imiefid ymir ambi^Q]!^ but tbe lem 
said, ^ more is likely to be pwoOTed*^ I. would, bowev^^ 
oautioii YOU in one the tu^m loyevO^^dkdnct^ the* 

desire ; OE .gratifying your own vaaiiy, often at the expense of 
sometbpig better ; ana if you do not work ;&oiu ahigh^ motive, 
you w^ in* that. . l^t the desire of being us^ul to your 
parents in their old age be your drst object, and thea^ei:^eavour 
to rpean^ and improve upon the inventions and discoveries of 
others, which will , lead to your making inventions and dia^ 
eoveries youzs^, and to the distinction you covet: though^ 
Walter, I warn you, by the time you acquire it, you will have 
attained something so much better than this boyish ambition is 
worth that you will not care for its posseadon. However, work 
on, and X do not fear your doing sotnetbing yet ; only beware of 
vain projects wbioh, hasten yoU on to your ruin. Aay to God 
to put a right Spirit within you; £ear no labour on your part, 
and Ms blessing will go along with you.” Walter only half 
comprehended Ms mastei‘’s words, but th^ sounded encourag- 
ingly, and he felt happy that evening,^nd swallowed his onion 
soup with so good an appetite, that, his aunt was almost alarmed 
for the family expenses. 

The boy’s chm'acter became irom that day more and more 
reseiwed: he worked diligently, but associated as little as he 
could with his fellow-workmen. Bis waking hours, his nightly 
dreams, were spent in the vain projects from wMch his master 
had warned him ; and the desire the approbation of his fel- 
low-creatures seemed to Increase in proportion as he shunned 
their society, and fancied he despised mem. Vanity was his 
foible ; and, as is usually the case, ne was the last to perceive his 
own infiiuiity. He imagined there was something noble in 
rising above those who were bom his equals. God had given 
thein the same beautiful world to inhabit; he was their lather 
as well as his ; and what superior talmts he had bestowed on one 
more than anothei*, were intended that that one might serve his 
fellow-creatures more, and receive his reward in the consciousness 
of that service ; but Walter only saw in those talents a promise 
of his own elevation. True, he was only a boy ; but the full- 
grown m*an is the development of the fioy ; and if we do n0t 
eai*ly cut away those branches whi(^ encumb^ the sapling, they 
wdll, in its maturity, consume the richest nourishment, and d^ 
stroy the beauty and excellenoe of the tree. 

Christmas came at las^ and Walter WJtmld have rotumed 
home, but it was inconvenient to so, the > ^stance being con- 
siderable; and he continued, without repining, to labour dili- 
gently at Ms employment. 

^ Years rolled on and Walter becaame a man: still, the same 
earnestness, the same ambition, the same desire of fame, scarcely 
more rational, though mem d^ernnned in the man than in the 
boy, characterised Mm. Bia master had placed him in one of the 
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most I'espoimble eitnations in tbe houdSt. he had wcm his regard 
by to honesty, diligenee, aBd obliging maimers : but Walter 
was not happy. He ifk^ t^'^ss ami 'dtoontented because he 
was not known by the world: all ins saTingswere in books 
and in materials weak wlu<di now occupied him the 

greater part of the nighi; \The clock o£ the, cathedral had been 
the object of his admiration slnee the day he first entered the 
city, he was never tired looking at it. This exti'aordina^ 
piece of meehailism was begun about the year IS62, and p^ced in 
on^of the spires of the cathedral in 1370. Until recent times, it 
showed a variety of movements, some introduced since the period 
of its first fabrication. The bas^ent of the clock exhibited three 
dial -plates, showing the revolutions of tha year and seasons, 
with eclipses of the Sun and moxm. Above the middle dial-plate, 
the days of the week were represented by different .divinities, 
suppos^ to pr^ide over planets, from which their common 
appellations are derived The divinity of current day ap- 
peared in a car rolling over the clouds, and at midnight retired 
to give place to the suaceeding one. Before the toementv a 
globe was displayed, borne on the wings ,of a pelican, round 
which the sun and moon were made to revolve, and consequently 
represented the motion of those bodies. The ornamental turret 
above the basement exhibited a large dial in the form of an 
astrolabe, whidb showed the anmisd motion of the sun and 
moon through the eeli^ic, as also the hours of the day, 

The phases of the mD<m wiu^e likewise marked on a dial-plate 
above. Over this dial-plate were represented the four ages of 
man by symbolical figures, one of which passed eveiy quarter 
of an hour, and marked mis division of time by strikmg on 
small bells. Two angels were also seen in moticm, one striking 
a bell with a sceptre, while the other turned an hour-glass 
at the expiration of every hour. This celebrated clock, has 
lately undergone repair, and is now considerably simplified; 
but at the time of Walter's residence in the city,' it was in 
all its glory; and he thought, if he cotdd sucC^ in dis- 
covering its mechanism, m&e a model of it, and then ex- 
hibit it from ci^ to city, he would realise a fortune for him- 
self and his faiinuy, and he on the high road to distinction. 

Pull of this idea*, our young watchmaker studied the history 
of every curious clock w&eh he could hear of. Among othei’s, 
he was deeply interested in the clock of Berne, in Switzerland, 
which is renowned for its ingenious contrivances ; but more 
particularly a cfock made 1^ Droz, a mechanic of Geneva, 
which rivaled even that of Strasburg.*^ Procuring as minute 

To amuse our 3foaag toders, we miqr mention that this clock was so 
constructed as to be oapa^ of per^s^ing the ibUowing movements. 
Tliere was exhihited on It k negro, a shejdierd,' and a dc^. VHien the 
clock struck, the slteplivNl rix tunes m bis ikiU^ and the dog 
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^ account as i^CfSBiblc of i^ese for tlae pnipofie of enlai^- 

ing his ideas xneehs^cal comlaiiatioiis^ iie set ai*dently to 
work in making a mod^'df 'the clock of Strasburg, should 

work per^fictly ^ all its ' parts like the oHgiaaL fie 'kept his 
labours a profound secret, employie^ himsSf some hours every 
night Ibr a space of two years. At the . ep# of thte time the 
znoddL was nearly completed, and all 'fAi& m^ements worked as 
emooi^ly as he could have wished. A fediing of pride now took 
possession of his mind, lie almost looked with disdain and pity 
on the passengers in the streets^ and became more distant man 
before to his fellow-workmen. He already felt as if he had 
I'eached the Summit of his ambition. Sometimes his courage 
would sink, and then he w^ so fergetful of Ms business, that 
once or turice he nearly quamdied with his good master; but 
the day at lastvmived, the day he had reckoned on for years, 
the day he couMSshoW feuit of all his labours. Hia uncle was 
the first to whom he communicated his secret. He invited him 
to the garret, where he had lived and toiled since he finished his 
apprenticeship ; and the astomshment and delight expressed by 
his uncle exceeded even his expectations. His uncle had always 
considered the clock as something beyond the reach of any human 
intellect but that of the great man who had invented it ; and 
now his own nephew had, by Ms unassisted ingenui^, discovered 
all its mechanism, and produced an exact mod^, which performed 
all its evolutioni^ and if not so lai^ seemed to him quite as won- 
derful. The neighbours, who had watched his small lamp bum- 
ing night after night in his garret, tfll the sun's first rays broke 
into the narrow window, now hastened to satisfy their curiosity, 
and to expi*ess their surprise and delight. On the third day 
after the disclosure of his workmanship, as Walter was standing 
surrounded by eager admirers, the door opened, and Margaret 
thi'ew her arms round his neck. She had been the only one to 

approaolted mid &wiied upon him. This dock was exhibited to the king 
of Spain, 'who was greatly delighted with it. ** The gentleness of my dog,^* 
said Droz, is lus least merit. If yoor majesty touch one of the apples 
which you see in the shepherd's basket, you will admire the fidelity of 
this animal." The king to(A an apple, and the dog fiew at his hand, and 
barked so loud, that the king's d^, which was in, the same room during 
tlte exhibition^ b^an to bark also ; at tins the courtiers, not doubting 
that it was an aftair of witehoraft, hastily left the room, crossing them- 
selves as they wont out. Having desired the minister of marine, who 
was tlie only one who ventured to stay, behind, to ask the negi-o what 
o’clock it -was,, the minister asked, but obtained no reply, Ihoz then 
observed, that the negro had not yet leanked Spanish, ui^n which the 
minister repeated the question in Freiateh, and the black immediately 
answered him. At this new prodigy the firmnese of the minister also 
forsook him, and he retreated preelpitatdly, declaring tliat it most be the 
work of a supeniatural being. ' It is probate that, hi the performance of 
these tricks, Droz touched certain springs in the mechanism, although 
this is sot raentieaed in any ef the aeoounts tii Ma clonk 
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wbom^Us secret had been conlid^. He had imttexi to tell her 
&t its eo^pl^tion, and she metaxt^T aet out ou foot, with the 
yomijig farmer to ^om she was shorty to he married; but, 
tluchig of this fatiguing mode of travelliQ^^ they had been for- 
ttmste in duding a diugenccL w^Mch hroi^nt them to the scene 
of her brother’s trium^. Dhe could not speak ; but her eyes 
told the fulness of her heai*t, add her silent priessure of Walter’s 
hand was more grateful to him than all the words of pa^adse 
and flattery with which his ears had been satisited the day 
before. The rest of the family follow^ in a few days, and 
a week was spent :n nothing but rejoicing and proud congra- 
tulations. 

Walter was not, however, satisfied with this, nor his master 
either, who now kindly proposed to him the alternative of be- 
coming his partner in the business, or lending him money to set 
up for nimself, as he had no doubt of his speedy success. Walter 
thanked his master, but refused both his proposals. Hk master 
was astonished, and j^ve him a week to consider them. Mar- 
garet was urgent with her brother to accept the one or the 
other. 

“ What do you propose, dear Walter ?” she said gently. ^ You, 
the pidde of our famuy, to be settled here in Strasburg, a watch- 
maker ! What could you desire better ?” 

To go to Paids.” 

Paris J Walte^ what would you do there ?” 

Yes, jparis. It is there — ^in the great metropolis of France, 
almost of the woidd — that genius is properly acknowledged. 
There I shall rise to be somebody; here 1 should be no more 
than our good master — a respectable tradesman. 1 will be one 
of the great men of the age ; and where can I hope to become 
one but in Paris ?” 

And to Paris he accoi'dingly went. All his savings, as well 
as his sister’s, had been exhausted in his clock. His master 
refiised to assist him in his wild projects, and lamented tliat so 
much talent and enerCT should be wasted : his father and uncle 
could not help him; but in this diificultv his fellow-workmen 
came forward : those i^hom he had so little regarded subscribed 
all they were able, and supplied him with a small sum for his 
journey. Walter hesitated whether to accept their loan, but his 
desire for fame WceS too ardent to be repressed; so, promising to 
repay them when he grew rich, which he had no doubt he 
w'ould soon, he took a kmd farewell of them all. He had pro- 
cured a crazy sort of caravan, which contained .his clock and 
himself, with a small bundle of clothes and provisions. His 
parents and Margaret accompanied him half a day’s journey, 
and left him to propeed, buoyant with hopes and spiiits as 
when he made ms entrance into Strasburg at the age of 
fourteen. 

Ten days after, Walter, with his tired horse, both covei*ed 
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dust, and w^ai'ied with travel, were traverdngp the Boule- 
vards of Paris. Speahing Frendh imperfeoiay/ and not knowing 
where to a night’s lodging, with only tiVp dr *three small 
coins remaining; hef^rit u^erfy helpless and' J^rlom. Turning 
down the drst street he came to, he looked vainly on all sides 
for some, snlall ilin or heer-house, till chance happily fa,voured 
him in discovering written in a shop window that German was 
spoken within. Fastening his horse to a post; he boldly mtei*ed' 
the shop; and in spite of his miserable appearance, he was civilly 
received, and a young German who* was employed there under- 
took to show him the way to a place where he might lodge him- 
self and his horse for the night : he even oflered to lend him 
some money. With birt slender chance of 1)eing repaid; and 
Walter, though unwillingly, accepted it, as he would rather 
incur a debt to as^opuntryman than a stranger. The next morn- 
ing the young Reiman called to see him, and offered to assist 
him in finding a room fitted to accommodate his clock, and to 
direct him how to advertise it. He was interested in the success 
of his countryman, and Walter’s mild yet enthusiastic maniiors 
attracted him. Before the end of the week, Walter established 
liis clock in its nevr lodgings, and promised himself soon to repay 
the expenses incuiTed by his firiend. 

Now was the grand essay to be made. With mingled hopes 
and fears he opened his exhibition. 

The first day did not seem to open very auspiciously. Morning 
passed away, and no visitors appeared. Walter tried to console 
himself by thinking it was too early for any but workpeople to 
be abroad. About three o’clock a visitor appeared, and Walter, 
in taking his money, felt ^lieved of an irksome anxiety -which 
was creeping upon him. Tlie visitor was an old man with spec- 
tacles, and a shai*p snarling countenance. He minutely examined 
the clock, asked Walter a string of (mestions, or rather gave him 
a series of his own observations ; ana, finding lie was not under- 
stood, he shrugged his shoulders, smiled contemjituously at the 
clock, and walked out again. A lady with two little boys suc- 
ceeded him. , The children attempted to handle the maeliinery 
to see how it -v^^as made, and on W alter*s remonstrating, the lady 
seemed offended, and departed very shortly. Two or tm*ee young 
men followed, who seemed by their gestures to approve; and 
one of them told him, in very bad German, it was a pretty toy. 
No more came that day; but he had earned enough by t£e end 
of the week to pay his iriimdly countryman, -which was fortu- 
nate, as he was leaving Paris immediately, and bade Walter a 
kind farewell, wishing him success,' 

Huving the second week, a number of visitors came ; but 
Walter, to his g^at sorrow, found that the debt for the lodging 
increased at a quicker ratio than liis gains. After the first fort- 
night, he thought hiinself very happy if four visitors; appeared 
in the course of an afternoon : these gradually diminished, till 
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liis €cdiibi^ii>n«-raom was totaBj deserted. The bitterness of hb 
disappointment woe ev^ gi^eata.* than his anxiety about his 
dfcumstanees : still he hoped some scientific xnan mi^ht^ by a 
happy chance, drop in, and, struck with his ingenuity, recom- 
xnena him to the notioe of his fnends. In the meantime, Walter 
begran to consider if he couldL by any means, procure some 
employment while waiting in iiis exhibition-room. His land- 
lady, who was kind and compassionate, had a ' Mend who was 
a working jeweller, and he agreed to let Wdter do aw little 
work,' Bu^ as mending chains or watches, which he could take 
with him to his lodg^ing. He ate little and saved all he could ; 
but the expense of his lodgings was very heavy, and his purse 
very light : his health, too, was sinking, and his courage with it; 
but the man, great in science and influence, might still appear 
and set all to rights. His landlord now told him he must pay 
his debt or leave the house. The first was impossible : he had 
pawned nearly all' his clothes, and sold his old horse and caravan 
for half their small value, which only sufitced to pay for his daily 
maintenance ; so, giving his landlora the remainder of his money, 
he removed his model to a small shabby room, which he hired 
at a very low price, and where he stiH hoped for those visitors 
who were not attracted by his more eligible quarters. In this 
obscure lodging* there was no better success. Bay after day 
passed, w^ek after week, and still no one visited the exhibition. 
He earned still a scanty subsistenice by the working jeweller: 
but even that failed at last; for his sickly constitutW gave 
way, more from sorrow than disease. The people of the house 
pressed for rent; they were poor themselves, and Walter knew 
it. One cold wintry day, as he sat sliivering with a tattered 
coat drawn round his thin figure, he heard a foot on the stairs 
leading to his apartment : hope and joy once more lighted up 
his countenance : it might be a visitor. It was indeed, but not 
such as he expected ; it was the officer appointed to seize his 
goods for debt. He had nothing left him but his clock ; that 
on which he had toiled so Icmg, in which he had seen so many 
bright visions of the future ; rae pride of his heart, the work of 
his genius, his friend and consolation when forsaking all others ; 
which had seemed to speak words of hope to him, and shine like 
a beacon in the darkness which had gathered around. Alas! it 
had not warned him from the rock, but lured him on to his own 
destruction. He did not utter a word as they removed this his 
only treasui’e ; but as he heard the last heavy footstep descend- 
ing the stairs, he cast himself on the ground and wept like a 
child. 

That night he had no shelter for his head, and he left 
Paris to beg his way, sick, hungry, and weary, to that home 
wlxich he left in the pride of his heart and the fulness of hope 
swid joy. 

Six months had passed since Walter left Strasbuig, when, 
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on tlie road to the little village of Bosenthal^ on the banks of 
the Bhine, a lonely wanderer was seen dra^g^ing his weary 
limbs along : his cheeks were hollow, and his sunken eyes, still 
restless ana bright with the fever of the mind, seemed to tell 
a long tale of misery. A ragged handkerchief was bound 
round bis head, his clothes hung loosely on his thin shrunken 
body, and he leant for support on a stick, which he seemed 
to have cut from a tree on his way. On he toiled till he 
reached a low bank near a solitary cottage. There he paused, 
and stretched himself on the green grass which covered it. It 
was a mild day in spring ; the birds were singing merrily among 
the trees, and the tfowers looked up with their little bright beau- 
tiful faces on the clear blue sky, and the cheerful sun which 
shone on the green vineyaads ana danced in the broad blue river 
at a little distance. The sound of voices and busy feet from the 
cottage might be heaid by the lonely stranger, who gazed silently 
at the happy scene, till the large tears voWed slowly down his 
cheeks. There is something touching in the very loveliness and 
peaceful joyousness of a spring day, when nature seems awaken- 
ing from her long wintry sleep ; but to the sad of heart, there is 
something in it inexpressibly melancholy, recalling as it does a 
thousand recollections of the past, and reminding him that there 
is a fresh source of happiness yearly springing up to all but him, 
and making him feel more lonely and desolate tnan before ; but 
the strangeris grief was deeper than this; for he was Walter, and 
this was his home. 

As he lay there he heard his o'»^n name pronounced, and he 
started from his reverie, and wished to conceal himself; but he 
was not addressed, though the voice that he heard was that of 
his own sweet sister Margaret. It was the day before her wed- 
ding, and she was talking with him who was soon to be her 
husband. She only wishe<l that Walter could have been at home 
to witness her marriage ; but,’' she added laughing, ‘‘ he will 
soon despise us all, for I daresay by this time he is as ^at as he 
wished to be : God bless him, he was always a good orother to 
me.” This one kind word was too much for poor Walter ; he 
groaned audibly, and Margaret and her lover turned and saw 
him. Margaret shrieked aloud, and the next moment he w’^as 
in her arais. The whole family wexe soon assembled, and the 
poor wanderer was welcomed back more heartily to his home 
than if he had come laden with riches and honour. Shame 
and wounded vanity still struggled in his breast for an ascen- 
dancy ; but better feelings had been slowly winning their way 
there, and the hard lesson of adversity had not been learned in 
vam. 

It was long before even the tender care of his mother and 
Margaret could restore his feeble health; but as his strength 
returned, he felt also the necessity of doing something for him- 
self and others. It seems strange,” he said one day to Mar- 
is 
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g^ret, ^ that 1 should have be^ permitted to live, whan so many 
of the tridy great and good aare dropping off day by day. If I 
vreve to die, n^ne wnidd be happy ^ and xuy vacant place, 
even with those w^ love would 1^ scm)ii supplied, for nay 
life has not benefftad'ev^ 

"Ah, Walter,^ allied Margaret, "IS^ for what we are all 
made to live — to endeavour earnestly to fulfil the duties of that 
situation in which God has plabed us. We may never know 
why these duties are allotted to us; it is enough they are ours : 
and the sum of each little day will be "sufBcient, if r^dei*6U 
faithfully to our Lord, in that time when our eaithly lal^urs 
are over, live, dear Waltei*, to be good and happy, not to 
be great; were you to attain the utmost you desire, you would 
not be content ; for were yOu ' greater than the greatest on 
earth, you would atili be fittle coinpared with the angels in 
heaven.” - ' , ' ^ 

“Yes, Margai'et, that is true; and, however sloivly, we are 
still moving onwards and onwardst Thei^ is greatness in the 
thought of an iniiaite growth ha wisdom and goodness, jnhinte 
4is the Divine perfections. This is indeed glorious.” 

Walter had not yet been again at Strasburg ; he could not 
resolve to see all his old companions, and to come as their 
debtor instead of their benefactor ; but Margaret was the good 
spirit who urged hirS to throw asidet that weakness, so inherent 
in us all, which makes us ashamed of doing that which is right, 
more that which is wi^g. A humbled, yet a greater 
man, Yfaltei* returned to Strasburg, 

ITis first visit was to his uncle ; this was also the w^oi*at ; for 
it was hard to stand the prying eyes and (oiriDus inquiries of his 
old aunt, and hardei* stul to feel he could he vexed by theni. 
His old fellow-workmen had heard of his misfortune, and gave 
him a kind and heai*ty welcome, asking no questions. His last 
visit w'as to his master : he received him at first sternly, more 
fo conceal his own tenderness of feeling than because he* blamed 
tlie youth severely. "Walter told him all ; and his master, taking 
his hand kindly, spoke as fallows : “ My dear boy, your expe- 
rience has indeed been hard, hut it has iJeen of more use to you 
thaTi all the advice of tile wisest could have been. Y’’ou have 

f enius, talent, perseverance; with such qualities, you may in- 
eed hope to rise tO the highest position, but it must be by the 
same road as others who have gone before you. I offer you 
now wTmt I offered you before; and, whichever you accept, I 
hope to live to see j’^ou attain th^ eminence you deserve.” Walter 
ac(jepted the partnership gratefully : aind^ ho longer the victim 
of self-deluding vanity, lie led a liie useful to his fdlow-crea;« 
tures, and Ave may hope that he presented his Talent with inte- 
rest beJbie Him fiurn whom he received it* 

Iff 
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With fifteen himdi^ bowmen bold. 

All ohosen men of mi^hl^ 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shad^ aright. 

The gallant gre^onnde ewlft^ ran 
To chaee tne fallow de^ : 

On Monday th^ b^gan to htmt 
When dayUgm di^ appear^ 

And long before high noon they had 
A hundred fat buoks slain ; 

Then having dined^ the drovers went 
To rouse me deer again. 

The bowmen muster^ on the hills. 

Well aMe to endure ; 

And all their rear, with special care. 

That day was guarded sui^ 

Tlie hounds ran swiftly through the woods. 
The nimble deer to take ; 

That with their ci*ies the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went. 

To view'* the sla^htered deer; 
Quoth he, £!arl IDouglas promised 
This day to meet me here : 


But if I thought he would not come. 
No longer would 1 stay 
With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl 'did say : 


‘^Lo, yonder doth Earl JDouglas come. 

His* men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 

All men of pleasant Teviotdale^ 

Fast by the river Tweed 
Then cease your sports,^^ Earl Percy said. 
And take your bows with speed : 


And now w*ith me, my coimtrymen, 
Your courage forth advance 5 
For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France, 
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That ever did on horseba<^ come. 

But if my hap it were, 

1 durst encounter man for man. 

With him to break a spear.*’ 

Bari l>tni^Ias on his milk-white steed. 
Most like a bai*on bold, 

Hode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone lAc gold. 

“ Show me,” said he, whose men yon be, 
That hunt so boldly her^ 

That, without my consent, do chase • 

And kill my fallow-deep.” 

The first man thfet did answer make. 

Was noble Percy he j ' 

Who said, We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

Yet will we spend our dearest blood. 

Thy chiefest harbs to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore s solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say — 

Ere thus I will out-braved b^ 

One of us two shall die ; 

I know thcje well, an earl thou art, ' 

Xiord Percy, so am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pity it wei*e. 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless, men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let you and me the battle try, 

And set our mon a^de,” 

“ Accursed be he,” Earl Percy ssud, 

By whom this is denied.” 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth# 
Witheiington was his name# 

Who” said, “ I would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 

That e’er my captain fought on foot. 

And 1 stood looking on. 

You two be earls,” said Witherington, 

And I a squire alone : 
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Ill do the host that do I may, ^ 

While I haTe power to stand ; 

While I ha^e power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight ynih heaH; and hana.” 

Oiir archem 'bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the firkt dight of amws sent^ 

Full fourseoi’e Scots they €^w. 

Yet stays Earl Douglas on the bent,* 

As onieftain stout and good ; 

As valiant captain, all unmoved, 

The shock he' finaly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As leader ware and tried ; , 

And soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bore down on eveiy side. * 

Throughout the English archery 
They dealt full many a wound ; 

But still our valiant' Englishmen 
All firmly kept their ground. 

And throwing straight their hows away, 

They grasped their swords so bright : 

And now sharp Wows, a heavy shower. 

On shields and helmets light. 

They closed full fast on every side. 

No slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In truth 1 it was a grief to see 
How each one chose his spear, 

And how the blood out of their breasts 
Did gush like water, dear. 

At last these two stout earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might: 

lake lions wode, they laid on lode, 

And made a cruel fight : , 

* Tills and the three ensuing stansiui were substituted by Dr Percy for 
one which he oonsidered obscure, as follows : — 

To drive the deer with hound and honi, 

Douglas bade on the bent ; • 

Two ca^ains moved with mickle mights 
Their i^ars to shivers went.** 


4 
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Th^ fought until they hoth did sweat, 
With swords of teid|’orod steel ; 

Until the blood, like d^m of rain. 

They tiiekhhg d.owh did feel. 

“ Yield thee, Xiord Percy,” l>ougla5 said ; " 

In ^th 1 will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By J ames, our Scottish king : 

Thy rimsom I will Ireely give, 

And this report of thee, - 

Thou art the moBt courageous kaighi; 

That ever I did see.” 

No, tOouglas,” saith Eai^ Percy then^ 
Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to anj* Scot 
That ever yet was born.” 

With that thei^e came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

WTiich struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow : 

Who never spake more words than these — 
Fight on, my meny men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 

Lord Percy sees my fall.” 

Then leaving Ufe, Earl Percy took^ 

The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, “ Earl l)ouglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my l&xid. 

In truth ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more redoubted knight 
Mischance did never take.” 

A knight amongst the Scots there was. 
Who saw Earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Earl Percy : 

Sii* Hugh Mountgomc^ was he called, 
AVho, with a spear full bright, 

Well mounted cm a gallant steed. 

Ban fiercely through the fight ; 


5 
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^nd past the Euglish archers all. 

Without a dread or fear ; 

Aud tliron^h Earl Percy^s body then 
lie thrust his hatefol sp^r ; 

With such vehement force and miprht 
He did his body gore^ 

The staff ran tliruu^h the other side 
A large clotli yard and more. 

So thus did both these nobles die, 

Vi hose eourape none could stain : 

An Enghah archer then peiHieived 
The noble earl was slain : 

He had a bow bent in Ms hand, 

Made of a trnsty tree: 

An arrow of a cloth yard long: 

To the hard head haled he : 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomeiy 
8o right the shaft he set, 

The giM;y goose wing that was thcr(‘on 
In his lieait’s blood was wet. 

This fight did lest fi om bi'cak of d.iy 
Till setting of the <»uu ; 

For when they rung the evening-bell, 

'Hie battle scare#* a as done. 

With stout Eii’l Peicy ftipic a ere slain 
Sir ilohn of Egerto'u, 

Sir Itoheit Hatclift, and Pii John, 

Sir James, that hold baiNin. 

And with Sii George and stout Sir Jan* 

Both kiughtb of good account, 

Good Sir lialph Baby there was falaiii, 

Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witheniigton my heart is wo 
That e^ or he shun s^tonld he^ 

For when his legs wrcie hewn lu two, 

He ki U and fought ou his ktii'e.*** 

* This bt«in/a is horn the old hjllad, as htiwg preferable in *iU respoots 
lo the tormiioudmg o>*ciu thi — 

“ Poi Witherington T needs must wail. 

As one in <lol‘*fal dumps. 

For when his logs w'<rc nniitto i oil, 

He fought upon his t'tnnips.'* 


G 
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And -with Earl Donglas there were elain 
Sir Hugh Mount^omery, 

Sir Charles Mnrraj, that from the field 
One foot would never flee. 

Sir Charles Murray nf RatcHff, too. 

His sister’s son was he y 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

But saved he eould not be. 

And the Lord Maxwell in Hke case 
Did with Earl Douglas die : 

Of twenty hundred Scottish speans, . 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three ; 

The rest in Chevy-Chu.se were slain. 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail ; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

Their .bodies, bathed in puxple bloody 
ThCT bore with them away ; 

Th^ kissed them dead a thousand times. 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The nows was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign. 

That brave' Earl Doug*las suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 

O heavy new^s,” King James did say, 

“ Scotland can witness be 
I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.’^ 

Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space. 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chase : 

Now Ood be with hiin>” said oui* king, 
Since ’tivill no better be ; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Pive hundred as good as he ; 
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Yt t bhall not Scots or Scotland say 
But I will vengeance take : 

I’ll be revenp^d on them all, 

For brave £larl Percy^s sake.” 

This vow ihll well the king performed 
After at Ilumbledown ; 

In one day Hfty knights were slain, 

With lords of high wown : 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many hundreds die ; 

Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 
Made hy the Earl Percy. 

(jod save the king, and bless this land, 
With plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And gi*ant, henceforth, that foul debate 
^Twi3Lt noblemen may cease.*^ 


* The popular ballad of Chevy-Chaso, here reprinted, is believed 
to have written about the year 1 COO ; but it was not an original 
composition. There was an older ballad of somewhat greater length, 
and more rudely construeted, as might be expected in a composition 
of earlier age. They are both printed in Percy’s Hehqva^ of Ancit^ni 
Mngtmh Pocirg, It is now believed that these ballads liavc no more 
than a foundation in fact There certainly existed in tlie fourteenth 
century u strong feeling of rivalry between the English Earl of Nor- 
thumberland and the Scottish Earl of Douglas, and this had in general 
ample occasion for display in the wars then carried on between the 
two countries. In 1388, during the reigns of Kichard II. of England 
and Uobert 111. of Scotland, the Boots under Douglas invaded and" 
ravaged the Englisli border. They were met at Otterbourne by an 
Eoglinh party under Henry Percy (sumamed Hotspur), son of tlic 
Earl of Northumberland, when a keen contest took place, which rc> 
salted in the captivity of Percy by the Scots, who, however, had thexr 
tnumpli saildened by the death of their brave commander. The known 
incidents of this fight furnish the chief materials of the ballad, both 
in its ancient and comparativdy modem form : but here a difficulty 
meets us. There is no historical record of such an occasion for a 
battle as the bunting of Cheviot holdB forth. It is nevertheless not 
improbable tifiat, amidst the mutual jealousies of these great lords, a 
Percy might indulge in such a freak as hunting upon the grounds of 
his enemy, the Dougl^ia, and that a battle might be the consciiuence ; 
and indeed a fight did take place between these lords at Pepperden, 
not far from the Cheviot hills, in 1436. This might lie the battle 
which the poet meant to describe; but, writing perhaps a hundred 
years after even that later incident, he might easily confound the two 
confiicts, and give the irwMOiCiims of the one in connexion with the 
occasion of the other. 

The modem version of Ohevy-Chase is mainly an improvement 
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THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER OF 
BETHNAL-GREEN* 


FIT FIRST. 


It was a blind be^p^ar hod long lost his sight, 
He had a fair daughter of beauty most bright : 
And many a gallant brave suitor had she, 

For none was so comely as pretty Bessie. 

And though she was of favour most fair, 

Yet seeing she was but a poor beggar's heir, 
Of ancient housekeepers ctespised was she, 
Whose sous came as suitors to pretty Bessie. 


upon the original } but it is scarcely so good in a few particular passages, 
and in one the meaning of the old writer has been mistaken. Tins 
ballad has for ages been admired by the learned ar>d refined, as wdl 
as by the common people. 

Chevy-Chase, the scene Of the ballad, was the extensive hunting- 
ground afforded by the Cheviot hills between Scotland and England 
— then partially covered with wood, and stocked with deer and roe, 
though now bare, and devoted to sheep-pasture alone. 

*■ This popular English ballad is believed to have been written in 
the reign of Elizabeth. lAko almost eveiy otlier ballad which has 
l)eun preserved printupally by tradition, there are various versions of 
3t, all less or more differing from each other. The version we have 
adopted is that which has apitcared in ^ Tlic Book of British Ballads,** 
a work of great elegance and taste, edited by Mr S. C. Hall, having 
been revised by lum from the version in Dr Percy's Kdiques of Eng- 
libh X^octry and a black-lcttcr copy preserved in the British Museum. 
The ballad in the British Museum is entitled The Rarest Ballad 
that ever was seen of the Blind Beggar's Daughter of Bcdnal-Green. 
I’rlnted by and for W. Coley ; and are to be sold by C. Bates at tlie 
sign of the Sun and Bible in Pye Comer.” With reference to one of 
the main events in the ballad,' history mentions that at the decisive 
battle of Evesham, fought August 4, 1265, when Simon de Moutfort, 
the great Earl of Leicester, was slain at '&e head of the barons, his 
eldest son, Henry, fell by his side ; and in consequence of that defeat 
his whole family sunk for ever, the king bestowing their great honours 
and iiossessions on his second son, Edmund Earl of lioncaster. The 
“ angel,” a cola alluded to in the ballad, was of gold, and of the value 
of about ten shillings. It received its name from having on one side 
a representation of arckanged Michael killing the dragon. 
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Wherefore in great sorrow fair Bessie did say, 

Good father a^d xtiother, let me away 
To seek out my fortune, whutev^xlt he,” 

This suit then they Ranted to |)retty Bessie. 

Then Bessie .that was of beauty so bright, 

All clad in gray lusset, and late in the night, 
father and mother alone parted she, 

Who sighed and Bobi>ed for pi?etty Bessie. 

She went tiU.she came to Stratfbrd-le-Bow ; 

Theii knew /fthe noti^hither, nor which way to go ; 
With tears ribe MdUnted her hard destiny, 

So sad and so hli||^ was pretty Bessie. 

She kept (m her journey until it was d^y. 

And went unto Kumford ^ong the highway ; 

Where at the Queea^s Arms entertained was she, 

So fair and well favoured was pretty Bessie. 

She had not been there a month to an end, 

But master and mistress and all was her friend : 

And every brave gallant ihat once did her see, 

Was straightway m love with pretty Bessie. 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and gold, 

And in their songs daily her love was extolled ; 

Her beauty was blazed in eveiy degree, 

So fair and so comely was pretty Bessie. 

The young men of Ilumford in her had^their joy ; 

She showed herself courteous, and modestly coy ; 

And at her commandment still w^ould they be, 

So fair and so comely w’^as pretty Bessie. 

Bour suitors at once unto her did go ; 

They craved her favour, but still she said No ; 

I would not wish geutl^ to marry with me 
Yet ever tliey honoured pretty Bessie. 

The fii*st of them wiis a gaUant yoimg knight, 

And he came unto her disguised in the night : 

The second a gentleman ol good degree, 

Who wooed and sued for pretty Bessie. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth w^'as not small. 
He w’^as the third suitor, and proper withal : 

Her master's own son the fourth man must be, 

Who swore he would die for pretty Bessie. 

10 
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“ And if thou wilt marry with me,” said the knig-lit, 

“ I'll make tliee a lady with joy and delight ; 

My heart's so enthralled by thy beauty. 

That soon I shall die for pretty Bessie.” 

The gentleman said, “ tUome, marry with me, 

As fine as a lady my Bessie shall be ; 

My life is distressed : oh hear me,” quoth* he ; 

And grant me thy^love, my pretty Bessie.” 

Let me be thy husband,” the merchant did say, 

Tliou shalt live in London both gallant and g*ay ; 

My ships shall bring home rich jewels for thee, 

And I will for ever love pretty Bessie.” 

Then Bessie she sighed, and tiius she did say : 

My father and mother I mean to obey ; 

First get their g’ood-will, and be faithfm to me. 

And you shall enjoy your pretty Bessie.” 

To every one this answer she made ; 

Whtjrefore unto her they joyfully said — 

“ This thing to fulfil we all "do agree ; 

But where dwells thy father, mj pretty Bessie ?” 

My father,” she said, is soon to be seen ; 

The silly blind beggar of Bethnal-Green, 

That daily sits begging for charity, 

He is the good father of pretty Bessie. 

His marks and his tokens are known full u^eli ; 

He ahvays is led with a dog and a bell : 

A silly old man, God knoweth, is he. 

Yet he is the father of pretty Bessie.” 

Nay, then,” said the merchant, ‘‘ thou art not for me 
“ Nor,” said the innholder, “my wife thou shsdt be 
“ I loathe,” said the gentle, “ a beggar's degree, 

And therefore adieu, my pi'etty Bessie !” 

^Ylly, then,” quoth the knight, “ hap better or worse, 
I weigh not true love by the weight of the purse, 

And beauty is beauty in every degree ; 

Then welcome to me, my pretty Besfiie. 

• With thee to thy father forthwith I will go.” 

Nay, soft,” said his kinsmen, “it must not be so ; 

A poor beggar's daughter no lady shall be, 

Then take thy adieu of pretty Bessie.” 
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But soon aftor this, by break of the day. 

The knight had fi*om Huxnford stole liessie away. 

The young men of Humford, as sick as may be, 

Bode after to fetch again pretty Bessie. 

As swift as the wind to ride they were seen, 

Until they came near unto Bethnal-Green ; 

And as the knight liglited most com'teously. 

They all fought agamst him for pretty Bessie. 

But rescue come speedily over the plain, 

Or else the young knigAt for hib love had been slain. 
This fray being ended, then straightway he see 
Ilis kinsmen come railing at pretty Bessie. 

Then spake the blind beggar, Although I be poor, 
Yet rail not against my child at my own door ; 
Though she be not decked in velvet and peaid, 

Yet 1 will di'op angels with you for my girl. 

And then if my gold may belter her birth, 

And equal the gold that you lay on the earth, 

'I'ben neither rail nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggai*’b daughter a lady to be. 

But first you shall promise, and have it well kno%\ n, 
The gold Vhat you drop shall all be your own.^' 

AYitfi that they rejdied, “ Contented be w^e.” 

“ Tlieii here’s,” quoth tiie beggar, for pretty Bertbie."’ 

With that an angel he east tm the ground, 

And dro2»ped in angels full three thousand ^lound , 
And oftentimes it w as pmved most plain, 

Por the gentlemen’s one the beggai* dropped twain ; 

So that the place wherein they did sit. 

With gold it was covered every whit ; 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their store, 

Said, “ Now, beggar, hold, for we have no mol's. 

1’hou hast fultilled thy promise aright.” 

‘‘ Then marry,” sanl Ae, my girl to this knight ; 
And here,” added he, “ I will now thi'ow you down 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gown.” 

The gentlemen all, that this treasui*e had seen, 
Admired the beggar of Bethnoi-Green ; 

And all those that wei*e her suitors before, 

Their flesh for very anger they tore. 
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Thus was fair Bessie matched to the knigrht, 

And then made a lady in otliers’ des|>ite : 

A fairer lady there never was seen, ^ 

Than the blind beggar’s daughter of Bethnal-Green. 

But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 

"What bi*ave lords and knights thither were prest, 
Tlie second fit shall set forth to your sight, 

With marvellous pleasure and wished delight. 


FIT SECOND. 


Of a blind beggar’s daughter most fair and bright, 

TJiat late was betrothed unto a young knight, 

All the discourse thereof you did see, 

But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessie. 

Within a gorgeous palace most brave. 

Adorned with all the cost they could have, 

This wedding was kept most sumptuously, 

And all for the credit of pretty Bessie. 

All kinds of dainties and delici^tes sweet 

Were bought to the banquet, as it was most meet ; 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 

Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessie. 

This wedding tlirough England was spread by report, 
So that a great number tbei*eto did -resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree, 

And all for the fame of pietty Bessie. 

To church then went this gallant young knight ; 

His bride followed after, a lady most bright, 

M^ith ti’oope of ladies, the like ne’er was seen, 

As went with sweet Bessie of Bethnal-Green. 

This marriage being solemnised then. 

With music performed by the skilfallest men, 

The nobles and gentles sat down at that tide. 

Each one admiring the beautiful bride. 

Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done. 

To talk and to reason, a numl>er begun ; 

Thw tallied of the blind beggar’s daughter most bright, 
And what u'ith his daughter he gave to the knight. 
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Then spake the nobles^ “ Much marvel have we 
This joUj blind beggar we cannot here see.” 

** My lords,” said the bride, *^my father’s so base, 

He is loath with his presence these states to disgrace. 

The praise of a woman in question to bring 
Before her own face were a nattering thing; 

But we think thy father’s baseness,” said fiiey, 

Might by thy beauty be clean put away.” 

They had no sooner these pleasant words spoke, 

But in comes the beggar clad in a silk cloak; 

A fair velvet cap, and a feather had he; 

And now a musician forsooth he would be. 

He had a dainty lute undeif his arm, 

He touched the string's, which made such a charm, 
Said, Please you to near any music of me, , 

I’ll sing you a song of pretty Bessie.” 

With that his lute he twanged straightway, 

And thereon began most sweetly to play; 

And after that lessons were played two or three, 

He strained out this song most delicately. 

A poor beggar’s daughter did dwell on a green, 
Wlio for her fairness might well be a queen ; 

A blithe bonny lassie, and a dainty was she, 

And many one called her pretty fiessie. 

Her father he had no goods nor no land, 

But begged for a penny all day with his hand ; 

And yet to her marriage he gave thousands three. 
And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessie. 

And if any one here her birth do disdain, 

Her father is ready, with might and with main. 

To prove she is come of noble d^ppee ; 

Therefore never 5out at pretty Bessie.” 

With that the lords and the company round 
With hear^ laughter were reac^ to s wound ; 

At last said the lords, “ Full well we may see 
The bride and the beggar’s beholden to thee.” 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 

Tte pearly drops standing within her fair eyes ; 

^ Oh patwn my father, brave nobles,” saith she, 
through blind aneetion thus doteth on me.” 
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If this be thy father,” the nobles did say, 

“ Well may he be proud of this happy day ; 

Yet by his countenance well may we see, 

His birth and his fortune did never agree ; 

And therefore, blind man, we pray thee beware 
(And look that the truth thou to us do declare). 

Thy birth and thy parentage, what it may be, 

For the love that thou bearest to pretty Bessie.” 

“ Then give me leave, nobles and gentles each one^ 
One song more to sing, and then I have done ; 

And if that it may not win good report. 

Then do not give me a groat for my sport. 

[Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shall be, 

Once chief of all tlie great barons was he ; 

Yet fortune so cruel this lord did abase, 

Now lost and forgotten ai*e he and his race. 

When the barons in arms did King Henry oppose, 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose ; 

A leader of courage undaimted was he, 

And ofttimes he made their enemies flee. 

At length in the battle on Evesnam plain, 

The barons were routed, and Montfort was slain ; 
Most fatal that battle did prove unto thee, 

Though thou was not born then, my pretty Bessie ! 

Along with the nobles that fell at that tide, 

His eldest son Henry, who fought hy his side. 

Was felled by a blow he received in the flght, 

A blow that clejirived him for ever of sight. 

Among the dead bodies all lifeless he lay. 

Till evening drew on of the following day, 

When by a young lady discovered was he. 

And this was thy mother, my pretty Bessie* 

A baron’s fair daughter stepped forth in the night 
To search for her father, who fell in the :^ht. 

And seeing young Montfort, where gasping he lay. 
Was moved with pity, and brought mnii^way. 

In secret she nursed him, and ’suaged his pain. 

While he through the realm was believed to be ; 
At length his fair bride she consented to be. 

And made him glad father of pretty Bes^e. 


IS 
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And n6vr last our ibes our Uvra should betray, 

We clothed ourael^es in begffar's array, 

Her jewels she sold, and hither came we, 

All oin* oomfoit and care was our pretty Bessie 

And hei*e have we lived in fortune's despite, 

Thonuh poor, yet contented with humble delig^ht , 

Full loitj winters thus have I been 
A silly mind beggar ot Bethnal-Green ] 

And here, noble lords, is ended the sons^ 

Of one that once to your own rank did bf lone , 

And tliu** have you leimed a seciet from me, 

That ne’er had Been known but toi pretty Bessie.” 

Now when the fair company every one. 

Had heard the strang'e tale in the son^ he had shown, 
They ail were amased, as well they mi^ht be, 

Both at the blind lieg^ar and pretty Bessie. 

With that the fair bnde they all did embrace, 
fiaymsr, ^^Sure thou ai*t t ome of an honoui ible i.ice , 
Thy father hkewnse is of noble degree, 

And thou art well w orthy a lady to be.” 

Thus was the feast ended with ]oy and delight ; 

A bridegroom most happy then was the young knlglit 

In joy and feli<‘ity long lived he 

All with hiB fair lady, the pietty Bessie. 







